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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE   SOCIETY 

Held  at  New  riymoutht  New  Zealand^  March  6thy  1902. 


THE    Meeting  was   presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  ia  the  absence  of    the 
President.     The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  were  read  and  passed 
(they  will  be  found  printed  in  this  number  of  the  Journal). 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1902: — President:  Edward 
Tregear ;  Council :  M.  Fraser,  F.  P.  Ck>rkil],  and  W.  H.  Skinner  (the  latter  also 
elected  one  of  the  Secretaries) ;  H.  W.  Saxton  re-elected  Hon.  Auditor. 

H.  G.-  Seth-Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society, 
he  having  been  its  first  President,  and  a  liberal  donor  to  the  Society's  funds  and 
to  the  library. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

For  the  Year  ending  December  3Ut,  1901. 


Presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  March  6tht  1902^  in  terms  of  Rule  13, 


THE  Ck)uncil  has  much  pleasure  in  presenting  this,  their  tenth  report,  to  the 
annual  meeting.  In  so  doing  the  Council  congratulates  members  on  the 
Society  having  completed  its  first  decade,  and  arrived  at  an  age  that  denotes  its 
continued  existence  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen.  Many  were  the  prognostications  of 
failure  on  our  first  starting,  but  we  have  outlived  those,  and  have  had  a  successful 
career  so  far. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  last  annual  meeting  decided,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council,  to  remove  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  to  New 
Plymouth.  This  was  effected  early  in  the  year,  and  a  new  Council  of  local 
members  was  elected,  only  one  of  the  former  Council  retaining  a  place  at  the 
board.  The  reason  of  this  change  was  that,  it  was  found  to  be  very  inconvenient 
having  the  Council  in  one  place  and  the  secretarial  and  editorial  business  of  the 
Society  conducted  in  another.  So  far,  the  change  has  been  found  to  work  very 
well. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Mayor  and  Councillors  of  the  Borough  of  New 
Plymouth,  our  library  has  been  placed  in  the  Municipal  Chambers,  where  it  is 
available  to  members  on  applying  to  the  Secretaries.  Book  cases  have  been 
provided,  and  the  classification  of  the  works  commenced.  It  is  hoped  that  from 
time  to  time  the  funds  will  admit  of  some  of  the  exchanges  being  bound  -at 
present,  many  valuable  pamphlets  and  other  works  are  not  readily  accessible  for 
want  of  binding. 

So  far  as  known  at  present,  our  losses  by  death  during  the  last  twelve  months 
are  two— the  Kev.  James  Chalmers,  F.R.G.S.,  who  was  killed  in  New  Guinea,  and 
Mr.  H.  Nicholas,  one  of  our  corresponding  members,  who  died  at  Barotonga,  in 
April  last. 
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On  the  Ist  Janoary,  1902,  our  members  stand  as  follows  :— 

Ordinary  Members                ...            ...            ...  189 

Life  Members         ...            ...            ...            ...  6 

Honorary  Members               ...            ...            ...  6 

Corresponding  Members       ...            ...            ...  15 


216 

The  above  figures  show  an  increase  of  12  members  over  the  numbers  for  the 
previous  years,  the  increase  being  in  the  ordinary  members. 

The  tenth  volume  of  our  transactions  will  be  somewhat  smiller  than  usual, 
the  absence  of  our  Translator  having  prevented  the  preparation  of  many  of  the 
original  papers  awaiting  publication.  We  have  in  hand  for  the  next  volume  a 
valuable  series  of  papers  on  *'  War  Customs  of  the  Maoris  "  by  Elsdon  Best,  and 
are  promised  by  Lieut.-Col.  Gudgeon,  C.M.G.,  a  contribution  of  the  History  of  the 
Maoris  dating  from  long  before  their  appearance  in  New  Zealand.  The  results  of 
the  observations  made  by  one  of  our  Secretaries  during  a  residence  in  Nine  Isknd, 
accompanied  by  original  papers  written  by  natives  of  that  island,  will  also  appear 
during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 

In  financial  matters,  we  hold  our  own,  though  the  Council  regret  to  report  so 
many  members  in  arrear  with  their  subscriptions.  On  the  31st  of  December  there 
were  9  members  owing  for  two  years,  and  37  owing  for  one  year.  Had  these 
subscriptions  been  paid  when  due,  it  would  have  enabled  the  Council  to  have  had 
many  volumes  in  the  library  bound,  and  also  to  have  refunded  to  capital  account 
the  amount  borrowed  to  defray  cost  of  copying  the  Micronesian  vocabularies. 

The  total  amount  received,  including  balance  from  last  year  of  £44  12s.  O^d., 
was  £191  7s.  GJd.,  the  disbursements  equalled  £146  13s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£44  14s.  2d.,  which  will  just  about  defray  the  amounts  payable.  The  capital 
account  now  stands  at  £63. 

S.  PERCY  SMITH,   )         Hon. 
W.  H.  SKINNEB,      )    Secretaries. 
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THE    POLYNESIAN    NUMERALS 
ONf:,   FIVE,   TEN. 

Bt  John  Fbabbr,  LL.D.,  Svdhby. 

lOonHnuUi  from  page  177,  Fol.  X> 
Part  II.— The  Numbeai.  "  Five." 

^>^HE  first  tbiag  that  I  hare  to  say  od  this  bead  I  will  write  down 
^-^  08  PropoBition  IV: — The  Polynttian  word  for  '  five '  m  lima,  which 
alto  meant  the  '  hand  ' ;  it  it  therefore  jirobabU  that  language-names  fmr 
'five'  are  founded  on  words  for  'hand.'  And  that  is  not  merely 
probable,  but  certain ;  and  it  is  also  so  oatural  that  no  proof  of  this 
Proposition  is  needed.  I  will  here  mention  only  three  facts : — the 
Turkish  word  for  '  fifty,'  that  is,  jive  tens,  is  Hi,  and  that  is  formed 
from  el, '  hand,'  il-ik,  '  hand ' ;  the  Dravidian  dialects  of  India  have  kd, 
'hand,'  and  ei-du  (for  kei-du),  'five';  the  Indo-Fersian  atilang  and 
laman  both  mean  '  five '  and  also  '  hand,'  from  roots  ati  and  lam,  as 
below.  Observe  here  that  the  Dravidians  form  the  word  for  '  five ' 
from  '  hand,'  not  *  hand '  from  '  five.' 

Proposition  V. — Wordt  for  'hand,'  in  several  languages,  $hoir  that 
the  meaning  of  their  hate  it  '  to  hold,'  '  to  gratp.'  The  hand  is  the 
'  grasper ' ;  that  also  is  a  natural  meaning.  In  science,  the  monkeys 
Br«  classified  as  quadrumana,  because  they  use  their  four  extremities 
as  hands  for  grasping.  In  Scotland,  hadd  means  '  to  hold ' ;  even  a 
child  will  understand  yon  if  you  say  "  Hadd  it  fast ;  don't  let  it  fall." 
It  is  a  stronger  word  than  '  have ' ;   have  simply  implies  possession 
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after  acquiring ;  hadd  means  *  to  grasp  firmly  and  to  hold  in  continued 
possession.*  And  so  English  legal  documents  conveying  property  use 
a  double  term,  '  to  have  and  to  hold.'  The  original  force  of  the  verb  to 
have  in  English  has  been  much  weakened  by  the  use  of  have  and  had 
(hav-ed)  as  auxiliaries,  but  hadd  is  not  used  in  that  way  in  Scotch. 

Language,  which,  in  the  process  of  forming  words,  has  stereotyped 
many  of  the  original  ideas  of  man,  conveys  this  notion  of  '  grasping ' 
in  the  name  for  <  hand.'  Hand  itself  is  only  a  strengthened  form  of 
hadd ;  the  Sanskrit*  has  har-ana,  '  taking,'  '  seizing,'  and,  as  a  noun^ 

*  the  hand,'  from  the  verb  hri  (har),  *to  seize,  to  take,  to  steal.'  From 
this  root  comes  the  Greek  ip-w-aZta  *1  take,  I  steal,'  and  possibly  also 
the  noun  xelp,  'the  hand.'  If  you  should  ever  be  among  the  courtly 
Hovas  of  Madagascar  and  there  wish  to  be  considered  polite,  you  must 
not  use  the  common  word  tanana  for  *  hand  ' ;  you  should  8a,yfandrayf 
'  the  taker.' 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  hand  is  that  with  which  we  '  take  or  seize ' 
anything. 

Proposition  VI. — In  the  Aryan  lang%ia{feH  there  is  a  simple  root  ga,  ka, 
which  meaiu  *  to  take,  to  seize.*  As  usual,  this  monosyllable  may  be 
amplified  by  adding  on  to  it  single  consonants  or  single  syllables. 
Thus  arise  the  rpot-forms  g.am,  gab,  kap,  kat ;  for  m  and  h  on  oriental 
lips  are  almost  the  same  in  sound.  Examples  here  are: — Pali  ga- 
hi,  '  taking  ' ;  Latin  kap-\o  (capio),  '  I  take ' ;  English  gtah,  where  the 
rough  r  is  thrown  in  to  intensify  the  sound  and  the  meaning ;  Malay 
chap-ei,  *  seize.' 

Proposition  VII. — The  consonant  of  this  root  ga,  gam,  etc,  may  he 
changed,  according  to  established  rules ;  for  example : — 

1.  The  guttural  g,  k  may  be  softened  into  a  sibilant;  as,  Sk.  sam, 

*  with,'  which  is  akin  to  Lat.  cum;  Sk.  qat-a,  100,  Gr.  k-Kar-bv',  Lat. 
can-is,  '  a  dog,'  Sk.  jran;  Sk.  pa^-u,  Lat.  pec-u,  *  cattle.' 

2.  The  g  may  be  softened  into  h;  as,  Sk.  ha  (a  particle),  for  the 
Vedic  gha,  Gr.  yc;  Sk.  hams-a,  *  goose,'  Lat.  ans-er.  Germ,  gam,  Eng. 
gand-er, 

8.  The  g  mei,y  be  softened  into  y ;  as,  Sk.  yam-a,  *  twin,'  Lat> 
gem-inus, 

4.  The  g  may  become  the  dental  d;  as,  Gr.  yfj,  'earth,'  whence, 
Z)5-m6ter,  **  Mother-earth."    Our  children  say  dood  for  good, 

*  It  should  be  understood  everywhere  tbat  I  quote  the  Sanskrit  merely  as  a 
very  ancient  tongue,  which,  by  means  of  its  oral  and  written  literature,  has  preserved 
many  of  the  oldest  forms  of  Aryan  speech  in  a  proximately  pure  condition.  The 
richness  of  its  vocabulary  helps  one  also  to  see  how  easily  words  were  at  first  made 
from  simple  elements.  I  hold  likewise  that  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Turanian 
families  of  language  are  closely  related  in  their  elemental  stock  of  words. 
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5.  The  //  having  been  changed  into  d,  that  d  may  become  a  liquid 
I  or  r;  as,  Sk.  daha  (in  compounds),  10,  Pr&krit  raha;  Lat.  lingua 
(for  dinffua),  Eng.  tongue. 

6.  The  ^  may  become  p,  b,  simply  or  through  the  influence  of  an 
intrusive  i;  or  tr  ;  as,  Beloochi  gwath,  Persian  had ;  Bel.  gut,  Pers.  hUt ; 
Or.  kQ^  and  -kQq  ;  Or.  Xv<c-oci  Lat.  lup-iis. 

7.  The  guttural  g  or  /£  may  become  a  palatal ;  as,  from  root  kap, 
Malay  chap-ei,  '  to  seize,'  as  above. 

8.  The  ghf  that  is,  g  aspirated,  is  dropped  when  it  comes  between 
two  vowels,  or  it  becomes  v ;  as,  Sk.  lagh-u,  <  light,'  Lat.  lev-is ;  so  also 
hh ;  as,  Irish  gabh-ar,  *  goat,'  pronounced  like  gau-ar,  Lat.  cap-er. 

9.  The  labials  h  and  p,  when  aspirated,  are  sounded  like/ or  r; 
and  m,  when  aspirated,  becomes  v,  and  then  y ;  as,  Sk.  kdm-a,  *  (hot) 
desire ' ;  Dravidian  kdy,  '  to  be  hot,  to  burn.' 

10.  The  k  may  became  t,  a  process  which  is  going  on  in  Polynesia. 

11.  In  eastern  languages,  especially  in  Polynesia,  the  initial  g  or  k 
is  very  often  dropped. 

Proposition  VIII. — From  this  root  ka,  ga,  are  formed  many  words  in 
the  languages  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Oceania,  meaning  ^to  take  hold  of,' 
the  '  hand.' 

I  give  some  examples  of  each  of  these  two  meanings : — 


(A.)  To  seize,  grasp,  etc, 

1.  kapi-o  (Lat.),  I  take  (capio) 

2.  kap-o  (Maori),  to  seize 

8.  kapa-kapa  (New  Britain),  to 
handle 

4.  kube-ta  (Fiji),  to  lay  hold  of 

5.  ga-hi  (Pali),  taking 

6.  ga-hanam  (Pali),  holding 

7.  gan-hsti  (Pali),  take,  capture 

8.  g4ng-am  (Malay),  to  grasp  in 

the  hand 


and,  by  Prop.  VIL—2,  11 
9.  'abh-ati  (Pali),  to  take,  seize 

10.  'ati,  'adi  (Aneityum),  to  take, 

to  take  off 

11.  'ave  (Samoan),  to  take 

12.  'abia  (Motu),  to  take 


(B.)  Hand. 

1.  kai  (Weddahs  of  Ceylon) 

2.  kei — for   kamh,    kav,    kay? 

(Dravidian) 
8.  keka  (Polynesian  of  Paumotu) 

4.  kha  (Naga  tribes  of  India) 

5.  kappi  (ancient  Akkadian) 

6.  kan-im  (New  Caledonia) 

7.  khut-i  (Caucasian) 

8.  ga-tu  (old  Assyrian) 

9.  ge-to  (Torresian) 

10.  got  (Vayu  of  Nepal),  hand 

and  arm 

11.  gub-blem  (Vayu),  hand 

(blem=*flat') 

12.  gabh-asti  (Sk.),  arm 


and,  by  Prop.  VII. — 7 
18.  chap-ei  (Malay),  to  grasp  in 
the  arms 


and,  by  Prop.  VII. — 2 
18.  'ati-lang  (Panjab) 


and,  by  Prop,  VII. — 2 
14.  hat ;  hath  (Nepal) 
16.  hatth-o  (Pali) 
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andf  by  Prop.  VII. — 2 
14.  hop-u  (Maori),  to  seize 


and,  by  Prop.  VII. — 5 

15.  labh,  lambh  (Sk.),  obtain,  get 

16.  14  (Sk.),  to  take 

17.  l&bha  (Sk.),  acquisition 

18.  leb  (Maithili),  to  take 

19.  leh  (Aneityam),  to  take 

20.  lau  (Fiji),  handle 

21.  larab-ano  (Greek),  I  take 

22.  lab-S  (Greek),  a  handle 
28.  labh  (Beloochi),  obtaining 


16.  hath  (MaithiU) 

17.  hath-na ;  dt  (Kashmir) 

18.  hasta  (Sk.), 


and,  by  Prop.  VII. — 7 
19.  chak ;  yak  (Naga  tribes) 


and,  by  Prop.  VII. — 1 
20.  ^am-an  (Sk.) 


and,  by  Prop.  VII, — 5 

21.  lamh  (Gadhelic) 

22.  U  (Nepal) 
28.  lam-an  (Kashmir) 

24.  lag  (Magar  of  Nepal) 

25.  las  (Pukshto) 

26.  a-ring,  *  my  hand  *  (Nager  to 
the  north  of  Gilgit,  in  the 
eastern  Hindu  Kush) 

Otlur  examples  are: — 

27.  yam -an  (Hebrew),  right  hand 

28.  immi  (old  Assyrian),  right 
hand 

29.  ni-kman  (Aneityum) 

80.  lima  (Polynesian) 

81.  thab-ung  (laian  of  Loyalty 
Islands) 

82.  lima-na  (New  Britain) 
88.  no-kob-en  (Erromanga) 

84.  rim-ata  (Tasmanian) 

85 .  'a'a-o( = kakao)  (Samoan) ,  the 

hand  of  chiefs 

86.  gav-6  (Santo) 

87.  sham-aleh  (Gipsies  of  Egypt) 

88.  ada  (New  Guinea) 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

(A.) — To  flfreMp.—No.  1.  From  capio  comes  cap-istrmn,  *a  handle,*  with  which 
compare  Nos.  8,  20,  22,  25,  26. — No.  3.  New  Britain  is  one  of  the  islands  (Melane- 
sian)  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  east  of  New  Guinea. — No.  6.  Pftli  is  one  of 
the  Pr&krit  or  original  and  common  languages  of  India. — No.  18.  Maithili  is  one  of 
the  dialects  of  the  Behar  district  in  Bengal.  —  No.  19.  Aneityum  is  the  most 
southerly  island  of  the  New  Hebrides  (Melanesian).  -  No.  23.  Tukiok  Island  is  a 
smaU  island  close  to  New  Britain.  In  the  eastern  Pacific  there  is  another  Duke-of* 
York  island  ;  so  I  call  this  one  Tukiok,  the  native  pronuQciation  of  its  name^ 


a}id,  by  Prop.  VII. — 6 

24.  pam  (Tukiok  Is.),  to  hold 

25.  pam-pam-ina    (Tukiok   Is.), 

to  handle 

26.  pa-lum  (N.  Brit.),  to  handle 

27.  pa-ksh  (Sk.),  to  seize 

Other  examples  are: — 

28.  grah  ;  gras  (Sk.),  to  seize 

29.  sham-ala  (Arabic),  to  grasp 

80.  ada  (for  kada  ?)  (Pali),  to  take 

81.  gamu-ta  (Fiji),  to  take  hold  of 

82.  juw-it  (Java),  to  nip,  pinch 
88.  chub-it  (Malagasy),  to  nip 

84.  a-ngkub  (^ialagasy),  pincers 

85.  kham-as  (Hebrew),  to  grasp 

86.  'um-i-ki  (Hawaii),  to  pinch 

87.  khab-as  (Arabic),  to  take,  grasp 
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(B.)— JJond.— No.  1.  The  Weddahs  are  the  aborigines  of  Geylon.— No.  2.  The 
DrftTidian  languages  (Tamil,  Telugn,  etc.)  are  mostly  in  the  Madras  Presidency  of 
India.  They  are  non-Aiyan  and  pre- Aryan. — No.  3.  The  Paumotu  group  of  islands 
is  far  east  in  the  Pacific.  Althoagh  Polynesian,  its  dialect  has  many  striking 
pecnliarities,  as  if  from  a  strong  admiztore  of  previous  inhabitants. — No.  4.  The 
Naga  tribes  (Turanian)  are  on  the  N.E.  frontier  of  India. — ^No.  7.  Caucasian ;  kku- 
a  is  from  one  of  the  many  languages  spoken  in  the  Caucasus  region. — No.  10. 
Torresians  are  the  Papuan  natives  of  the  islands  in  Torres'  Straits  between  New 
Guinea  and  Australia. — No.  11.  The  Vayus  are  non-Aryan  aborigines  in  the  Central 
Himalaya  region,  subject  to  Nepal. — No.  21.  The  language  of  the  Scottish  High- 
landers.— No.  31.  laian  is  the  native  name  for  the  language  of  Uv6a  Is.  there. 
Nengonese  is  the  language  of  Mar6  Is.  of  the  same  group. — No.  33.  Erromanga, 
one  of  the  southern  New  Hebrides.— No.  36.  Santo,  a  large  island,  most  northerly 
of  the  New  Hebrides. — No.  38.  The  ada,  *  hand,*  of  the  Koiari  tribe  on  the  southern 
const  of  New  Guinea,  may  be  the  Pftli  ddd,  *  to  take.* 

Proposition  VIII. —  Lima,  the  Oceanic  word  for  ^five,'  which  also 
means  *  hand,*  comes  from  the  root  ga,  ka,  and  is  connected  ttith  Aryan, 
Semitic,  and  non- Aryan  words  for  '  hand,' 

This  Proposition  implies  that  the  mode  of  counting  from  five 
upwards  has  been  by  hands — the  quinary  system.  I  must  give  some 
proof  of  this  statement.    Hence  the  three  sections  that  follow. 

I.—FrvE  IS  •  Hand.* 

(a.)  The  Roman  numerals.  VI.,  YII.,  VIII.,  are  founded  on  Y., 
which  is  *  five.'  Now  V.  is  a  picture  of  the  side  view  of  the  thumb 
and  the  forefinger  when  the  hand  is  held  up  in  a  natural  way ;  YI.  is 
these  two  and  one  finger  more,  YU.  two  fingers  more,  YIII.  three 
fingers  more,  which  exhausts  the  hand,  when  the  thumb  and  the  fore- 
finger of  that  hand  have  been  used  for  '  five  * ;  therefore,  the  symbol 
for  <  nine  *  is  not  based  on  Y.,  but  is  IX.,  that  is,  X.  or  *  two  hands ' 
with  one  finger  less,  as  will  be  shown  further  on. 

(6.)  The  numeral  signs  of  the  old  Mayas  of  Central  America 
correspond  with  the  Roman  system  ;  for  the  numbers  under  five,  they 
used  simply  dots ;  for  five  a  bar,  for  six  a  bar  and  one  dot,  and  so  on ; 
for  ten,  two  bars ;  for  nineteen,  three  bars  and  four  dots ;  for  twenty, 
four  bars. 

(c.)  The  islanders  of  the  Andaman  group  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are 
a  very  primitive  people.  Their  numeration  resembles  the  Australian ; 
for  they  say  '  one,'  *  two,'  and  no  more  ;  all  beyond  is  *  several,  many, 
numerous,  innumerable.'  When  they  wish  to  indicate  other  numbers 
than  'one,'  *  two ' — the  number  *nine*  for  instance, — they  tap  the  nose 
with  the  fingers  of  either  hand  in  succession,  beginning  with  the  little 
finger,  saying  ubatUl  (*  one  '),  ikpor  (*  two  '),  and  for  each  of  the  other 
fingers  of  that  hand,  ankd,  '  and  this  ' ;  then  four  fingers  of  the  next 
hand  are  held  up  together,  the  thumb  being  turned  down;  that  is 
*  nine* ;  at  the  same  moment  they  say  ardUni,  *  all.*  For  *  ten,*  the 
one  hand  is  used  as  for  <  five ' ;  but,  before  the  two  hands  for  '  ten  * 
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are  held  up,  they  are  brought  together  at  the  sound  of  the  word  ardilru, 

*  all.*     They  do  not  use  the  toes  in  counting  higher  numbers.     The 

*  first '  in  a  row  of  objects  is  called  6-kdtap,  the  second  to-kotjo-lo, 

(d.)  In  the  Admiralty  Islands  (Northern  Melanesia),  sawjop  is  the 
word  for  '  ten ' ;  but,  when  using  it,  the  natives  hold  out  the  two  hands 
with  the  fingers  pointing  forwards,  bring  the  two  open  hands  together, 
and  clap  them  once.    They  use  subtraction  to  express  '  eight '  and 

*  nine  * — anda  sip,  9 ;  anda  huap,  8 ;  sip  is  *  one  *  and  htiap  is  *  two.' 

These  examples  are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  show  that  '  five '  is 
'a  band.' 

II. — *LlMA*   IS    FROM   *Ka,* 

Next,  my  Proposition  requires  me  to  show  that  lima  comes  from  the 
root  ka,  ga.     That  is  an  easy  task.     Thus  : — 

Boot  ka,  ka-m 


r 


1.  i^am-a,  i.e.,  kam-ay  8.  dim-y  (Prop.  VII. — 4),  i.e., 

*  hand '  dirn-S  or  dim-a,  *  five  * 

2.  ni-A*(a)w-a-n,  4.  Zm-a  (Prop.  VII. — 6),* hand' 

*hand*  and  *five* 

(1.)  is  Sanskrit;  (2.)  is  from  Aneityum,  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
where  the  ni  is  a  common  demonstrative  prefix ;  (8.)  is  from  Mada- 
gascar ;  and  (4.)  is  the  Oceanic  word  in  question. 

III. — Aryan  and  other  cognates  of  /  Lima.* 

Next,  Ldma  is  cognate,  in  origin,  to  some  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  non- 
Aryan  words  for  *  five '  and  *  hand,*  all  of  which  come  from  the  same 
primal  root  ka. 

(a.)  Aryan,  (b.)  Semitic;, 

1.  fka-ka  ;  cf.  Prop.  VII. — (B.),       1.  Old  Assyrian,  (y)im-mi,  *  right 

8  and  85  hand  * 

2.  fkam-ka  2.  Hebrew,  yam-an,  *  right  hand  * 
8.  tGr.  (old)  Kev'Ke  „         hham-esh,  *  five ' 

4.  Lat.,  quin-que  8.  Arabic,  khams,  '  five  ' 

5.  Gadhelic,  co(mh)-ig,  cu-ig  „      sham-aleh,  '  hand ' 

6.  Gr.,  irc/i-irc,  iriyre 

7.  Sk.,  pan-cha  (c.)  Non-Aryan, 

8.  Old  Pers»,  pean-che,  pan-dj  1.  Akkadian,  kap-pi,  *  hands  ' 

9.  Pre-Boman  tribes,  pum-p  2.  Dravidian,  kei, '  hand  * ;  (k)ei- 

10,  German,  fiin-f;  Goth.,  fim-f  du,  *five' 

11.  English,  five  8.  Santo,  gav-6  (gamhe),  *hand  ' 

All  these  words  mean  *  five  *      4.  Aneityum,   ni-kman,   ni-jman, 
t  These  are  obsolete  in  the  Aryan  *  hand  * 

tongues.  5.  Vayu,  gub-blem,  '  hand  * 

6.  Tasmanian,  rim-ata,  *  hand ' 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  evidence  shows  that  the  Gaelic  lamh 
of  Scotland  and  the  Polynesian  lim-a,  '  hand,  five/  are  of  the  same 
origin,  but  with  many  intermediate  links  to  connect  them. 

Proposition  IX, — Lima  t«  Melaiiesian,  Polynesian,  Micromnan^ 
Papuan,  and  hidonedan  in  its  distribution, 

(A.)  Melanesia, 

(a.)  For  <  hand/  these  are  the  variations  found  in  the  New 
Hebrides  : — lAma,  rima,  jima,  juma,  ma,  nel'-limi,  lims-gi ;  irregular 
words  for  *  hand  *  are  yav-S,  no-koh-e^i ;  raya ;  vari,  vera,  fera,  ver, 

(b,)  For  *  five  * : — Lima  (alone,  or  with  i-,  e-,  a-,  ki-,  mo-,  prefixed), 
rima,  lim;  also  tava-ligma,  yai-lima,  kadi-lum,  kari-lum,  suk-rim,  all  of 
which  five  words  mean  '  one  hand.* 

(c.)  For  'hand,'  Fiji  says  liy-a,  that  isj^  lim  nasalized,  and  New 

Britain  has  lima-na, 

(B.)  Polynesia, 

(a.)  In  Fornander's  list  of  Oceanic  numerals,  there  are  fifteen 
examples  of  words  for  *  five  *  from  the  islands  occupied  by  the  brown 
Polynesians.  Of  these  words  5  are  livia^  6  are  rima,  1  is  nvna,  1  is 
ima,  1  is  rirtga,  and  1  (Paumotu)  is  agyoka, 

(b,)  In  his  list  also  there  are  twenty-two  words  for  *  five  '  from  the 

islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.     Of  these  10  are  lima,  8  are 

rima,  1  is  nima,  2  are  limo,  1   is  lima-k,  1  is  lema,  1  !s  lep-lim,  1  is 

lumi,  1  is  run-toha,  1  is  ma-toha ;  the  last  two  appear  to  me  to  mean 

'  one  hand.' 

(C)  Micronesia, 

(a.)  Lima  in  all  Micronesia. 

{b.)  Although  Formosa  and  the  Philippines  are  only  adjacent  to 
Micronesia,  yet  a  census  of  their  words  for  *  five  '  may  be  taken  here. 
I  have  a  list  of  thirty- two  localities  in  these  islands.  Of  these  15  have 
lima,  2  have  tima,  6  rimxi,  8  rima  with  a  prefix  {da-,  tu-),  1  hrima, 
1  lima-ngan,  1  nimv,  1  mayal,  1  Jiasub,  1  rassoum,  1  laleup, 

(D.)  Papuan, 

(a.)  Of  eighteen  districts  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea 
(British  territory),  1  has  lima  with  the  prefix  ko,  1  has  limi,  4  have 
ima,  1  has  nima-na,  1  has  nim  with  the  prefix  kivei,  1  has  ima'a ;  the 
other  words  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  this  root. 

(6.)  The  Torresians  have  no  words  for  *  five,*  but  the  Australians 

at  Cape  York,  opposite  to  them,  say  ungatua,  *  the  whole  *  (sc.  hand) 

for  *five.* 

(E,)  Indonesia, 

This  term,  as  I  use  it,  includes  the  whole  area  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago.  For  this  area  I  have  Wallace's  list  of  words  from  59 
localities,  and  Crawfurd's  from  14.     Of  words  for  *  hand,'  Wallace 
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gives  the  following  varieties,  viz.,  tangan,  lima,  rima,  niman,  lima-mo, 
fakauy  gia,  ala,  kanin,  mot ;  additional  words  from  Crawfurd  are  hasta, 
chaSf  la^igan,  which  three  are  evidently  from  the  root  kam,  Hasta  is  a 
Sanskrit  word  for  *  hand,'  and,  although  my  Sanskrit  Dictionary  gives 
a  different  account  of  it,  I  take  it  to  be  for  ha(m)s'tay  from  kam ;  chas 
is  for  kams,  and  lang-an  is  from  kam  nasalized. 

In  Wallace's  list,  lima  appears  seventeen  times  for  *  five ' ;  variations 
are  Hma,  nima,  lim,  en-lima,  de-lima,  lep-lim,  lima-nn.  In  Crawfurd's 
fourteen,  lima  appears  6  times;  other  forms  are  limo,  la-lima,  lime,  letna, 
rim,  each  once,  dim^  once  ;  other  words  for  '  five  *  are  gangsal,  poncho 
(Sk.),  luwi,  Crawfurd  cannot  explain  the  derivation  of  gangsal,  I 
take  it  to  be  for  gams-al  from  our  root  gam. 

In  fine,  from  all  these  considerations  and  arguments,  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  the  Polynesian  word  for  *  five '  is  the  *  hand  *  as  the 

*  grasper,*  and  that  it  comes  from  a  primitive  root  ka,  kam. 

While  this  is  going  through  the  Press,  an  important  confirmation 
of  the  basis  of  my  arguments  has  come  under  my  eye.  Philologists 
are  sometimes  asked,  Whei'e  is  this  root  of  which  you  make  so  much  ? 
Does  it  exist  anywhere  ?  Those  who  read  these  pages  will  see  that 
it  has  many  guises  and  disguises  in  many  languages,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  the  root  gam,  kam  did  once  exist.  But  I  can  produce  proof  that 
it  exists  noir.  In  a  recently  published  dictionary  of  the  language  of  the 
island  of  Efatd,  New  Hebrides,  I  find  (page  88)  these  entries : — ^^kam, 

*  native  tongs,'  literally,  that  which  seizes,  grasps;  (dialects) — kau, 
as  a  noun,  *  tongs,*  as  a  verb,  *to  grasp  with  the  hand*;  kam-kam, 

*  scissors*;  kam-ut-ia,  *to  grasp  with  the  fingers*;  kam-i,  *to  seize, 
grip,  take  with  the  fingers*.** 


{To  he  continued.) 
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THE  COCOS  (OR  REELINGS)   ISLANDS. 


Translated  by  H.  W.  Saxton,  F.L.S. 


*Tb 


HESE  notes  are  taken  from  a  paper  by  M.  de  la  Croix,  the 
"^  indefatigable  Melaysian  Explorer,  as  published  in  "La 
Geographie"  IV.  No.  11,  1901,  15th  November: — **  This  account  is 
given  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  (80  years  old) .  The  Keeling  group  lies 
in  10°  S  Lat.  South  East  of  Sumatra.  An  adventurer  named  Hare 
settled  there  in  1827  with  a  number  of  Malays.  The  year  previous  to 
this  a  Captain  Ross,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner  (whose  son 
is  now  being  educated  in  Nelson,  New  Zealand)  visited  these  islands  ; 
finding  them  uninhabited,  he  proceeded  to  Scotland  to  engage  emigrants 
to  occupy  them,  but  during  his  absence  Hare  took  possession  of  the 
group.  The  two  parties  did  not  live  amicably  together,  and  soon  most 
of  the  Malays  went  over  to  Ross's  side.  Hare  then  left  for  Singapore 
where  he  died.  Ross's  party  and  their  decendents  have  been  in 
undisputed  possession.  From  1857  the  group  was  annexed  to  Great 
Britain.  The  language  spoken  is  Malay.  The  present  number  of 
inhabitants  is  688,  a  third  of  whom  are  emigrants  from  Banda.  The 
annual  increase  is  8  %,  female  children  predominating  the  male  in 
number ;  the  mortality  is  great  among  the  children  owing  to  the  want 
of  proper  care,  and  want  of  milk,  as  no  grass  can  grow  on  the  sandy 
soil  to  keep  cows  on. 

The  men  wear  flannel  shirts  and  white  trousers  and  shoes,  and  straw 
hats.  The  women  wear  the  Malay  Sarong,  They  live  in  European 
style  using  chairs  and  tables,  and  table  cloths.  The  wives  appear  to 
have  more  authority  than  the  husbands.  The  beiiben  is  not  a 
common  disease  among  them,  it  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  eating 
damaged  rice.  Tetanus  frequently  causes  death.  Goitre  and  rheuma- 
tism are  common.     The  water  used  contains  much  lime. 

The  Banda  emigrants  are  not  admitted  into  the  country  except  by 
permission  of  the  supreme  Council  of  the  Islands,  and  until  then,  are 
treated  as  inferiors,  and  cannot  leave  their  houses  after  9  p.m.  except 
with  a  special  permit.  They  are  nominally  Mahomedans,  visiting  the 
Mosque  once  a  year.  Schools  are  in  a  backward  state,  but  the  young 
people  are  eager  to  learn  a  trade. 
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There  are  eight  working  hours  a  day,  and  by  co-operation  they 
export  1,000  tons  of  copra ;  it  takes  4,500,000  cocoarihts  to  make  this 
quantity ;  it  fetches  260  f.  per  ton.  Wages  are  10.60  f.  per  week. 
They  get  ground  free  and  material  to  build  a  house.  Paper  money, 
bearing  the  signature  of  Mr.  Ross,  is  in  circulation,  payable  by  his 
agent  at  Batavia. 

Cases  of  grave  crime  are  brought  before  a  jury  of  notabiles,  Mr. 
Ross  being  the  president.     There  is  no  prison  or  police. 

The  first  ship  built  here  was  of  178  tons.  There  are  no  postal 
arrangements,  but  a  ship — The  Tweed — which  goes  to  Batavia  every 
three  months,  keeping  up  a  communication,  the  return  of  which  is 
always  followed  by  a  violent  epidemic  of  Influenza.* 

The  winds  being  strong,  the  heat  is  never  very  great.  Mr.  Ross 
has  planted  wind  brakes  of  Bentongong  (alophyllnm)  on  the  New 
Salina,  as  they  resist  the  cyclones,  which  devastate  these  islands  every 
year.  There  are  some  splendid  Indian  fig  trees  12  years  old,  and  fruit 
trees  common  to  the  Malay  Archepelago. 

From  April  to  October  the  only  safe  anchorage  against  the  violent 
winds  which  blow  continuously  from  October  to  April  is  at  Flying 
Fish  Cove  on  the  North  side.  .  There  is  no  safe  anchorage  from 
December  to  March,  as  a  gale  may  come  from  any  quarter. 

The  profits  from  cocoanuts  is  large ;  the  nuts  are  small,  but  hold  a 
large  quantity  of  Copra ;  the  natives  say  they  grow  more  plentifully 
near  where  man  is  present  and  where  they  can  hear  the  human  voice  ! 

The  sea  is  boisterous  round  the  islands,  the  most  favourable  time 
for  landing  is  August  and  September.  The  swell  is  not  so  great  in 
January  and  February  but  this  is  the  time  when  the  cyclones  attain 
their  greatest  frequency. 

Average  days  of  rain  91  ;  July,  August,  September  are  the  wettest. 
Mostly  S.E.  and  to  E.  winds.  February  and  March,  variable  winds. 
July  is  the  coldest  month — 24. 7C.     December  is  the  hottest — 27.4. 

The  islands  were  discovered  by  Captain  Keeling  of  the  East  India 
Co.  in  1608-9  and  consist  of  eight  islands  and  islets. 

Chkistmas  Island,  an  isle  to  East  of  the  Reelings  group,  in  12^  8. 
Lat.,  is  very  mountainous,  800  feet  high,  10  square  miles  in  area, 
and  contains  rich  phosphates.  One  hill  contains  2,500,000  tons  of 
phosphates,  which  is  exported  by  a  company.  Isolated  trees  of 
bastard  teek  (bernja  ammonilla)  of  central  India  are  found  ;  the  rest  are 
soft-wood  trees.  In  these  woods  are  large  numbers  of  pigeons  which 
are  easily  killed.  Twelve  years  ago  this  island  was  uninhabited,  but 
the  company  has  introduced  250  Chinese. 

*This  is  also  generally  the  case  in  Niue,  indeed  in  other  islands  also  : — Ed. 
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AS    CONDUCTED    BY    THE    MAORI    OF    NEW    ZEALAND, 
WITH    ACCOUNTS   OF    VARIOUS   CUSTOMS,    BITES,    SUPER- 
STITIONS, iSc.,  PERTAINING  TO  WAR,  A3  PBACTI3ED 
AND  BELIEVED  IN  BT  THE  ANCIENT  MAORI. 


Bt  Els  don  Bbst  oy  Tuhob-lahd. 


"  Ka  tuwhera  U  iawaha  o  U  riri,  kaore  t  titiri)  ki  U  ao  mdraina" 
(When  the  gatei  of  war  are  op«ii,  man  reoliB  not  of  (he  world  of  lite.) 


Past  I. 

"y^  HE  following  notes  on  war  customs,  practises  and  ceremonies 
iGl  of  the  Maori  have  been  collected  by  inyseif  from  members 
of  the  Tuhoe  or  Urewera  tribe,  a  people  who,  though 
namerically  smatl,  have  ever  been  noted  for  their  prowess  in  war. 
Although  I  have  in  my  note  books  816  separate  notes  concerning  war, 
yet  information  is  still  lacking  in  order  to  complete  the  description  of 
divers  ancient  rites,  £c.,  as  performed  by  the  old-time  priests. 
However,  I  have  been  led  to  arrange  these  notes  by  the  desire  to  place 
on  record  any  hitherto  unpublished  matter  which  they  may  contain. 

Orioin  of  Wab. 
According  to  Maori  mythology  the  origin  of  war  was  the  quarrel 
which  arose  among  the  children  of  Rang!  {the  Heavens,  the  Sky- Father) 
and  Papa  (the  Earth-Mother).  The  offspring  of  the  primal  pair  were 
Tane,  Tu,  Kongo,  Tangaroa  and  Tawhiriraatea.  They  quarrelled 
over    their  m&Ta   (cultivation  or   farm)      he  name  of    which    was 
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Pohiitukawa  which,  according  to  one  of  my  elders  of  the  Ngati-Awa 
tribe,  stands  for  the  world.  Other  versions  state  that  these  people 
quarrelled  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  their  parents,  for  you  must 
know  that  the  sky  originally  lay  close  upon  the  earth  and  thus  kept 
their  progeny  in  darkness,  until  Tane  forced  them  apart.  Tane  is  the 
origin,  parent  or  tutelary  deity  of  trees,  of  forests,  of  birds.*  Tu  is 
the  supreme  war  god  of  the  New  Zealand  branch  of  the  Polynesian 
race.  Tangaroa  is  the  Maori  Neptune,  i.e.j  he  is  the  origin  or  parent 
of  all  fish,  but  not  of  the  great  waters.  Wai-nui,  also  of  celestial 
origin,  is  the  mother  of  waters,  origin  alike  of  the  ocean  and  of 
streams.  Rongo  is  patron  deity  or  origin  of  peace  and  peace-making 
and  of  the  art  of  cultivation.  Tawhirimatea  is  the  origin  of  fierce 
winds.  Haumia,  a  younger  child,  is  not  mentioned  as  having  joined 
in  the  primal  quarrel,  t 

Tane  attacked  Tangaroa,  using  a  net  as  a  means  to  overcome  him. 
The  slain  of  Tangaroa  drifted  ashore  in  great  multitudes.  They  were 
eaten  by  the  children  of  Tane.  Tangaroa  assailed  Tane,  his  weapon 
being  a  snare,  and  the  children  of  Tane  fell  in  their  thousands. 

Now  Bongo  of  the  peaceful  mind  had  asked  that  he  might  have 
the  direction  of  affairs,  in  order  to  avoid  trouble,  but  Tu  the  fierce- 
eyed  would  not  consent.  Hence  the  saying :  **  Koia  moenga  kura,  koia 
moenga  toto.'*  Had  Kongo  obtained  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  then  would  all  men  have  turned  their  minds  to  tilling  the  earth, 
peace  would  have  prevailed,  and  war  have  been  an  unknown  thing. 
Some  peoples  have  inherited  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  which  Bongo 
was  the  origin.  Others  have  inherited  the  evils  originated  by  Tu,  by 
Tane  and  Tangaroa. 

The  name  of  the  place  where  these  beings  quarrelled  was  Auroroa. 
But  Bongo  and  loio-whenua  and  Pu-te-hue  approved  not  of  this 
fratricidal  war,  hence  they  migrated  to  Whitiwhiti-ora.  But  the 
struggle  went  on  among  the  others,  until  a  great  evil  came  upon 
them — they  turned  each  to  the  eating  of  the  others'  dead.  Then 
Bongo  and  loio-whenua  went  to  make  peace  between  them.  Tu  and 
Tawhirimatea  consented,  but  Tane  and  Tangaroa  would  have  none  of 
peace.  Thus  the  quarrel  continued  from  one  generation  to  another, 
even  unto  the  present  day.  Hence  we  still  see  the  children  of  Tane 
{i.e.y  birds)  being  taken  by  the  snare,  and  the  descendants  of  Tangaroa 
{t,e.,  fish)  being  slain  by  net  and  hook.     (It  must  be  borne  in  mind 

*  That  is,  in  modern  New  Zealand;  there  are  indications  that  Tane  held  the 

supreme  position  as  loril  of  all  gods  and  men  in  a  former  period,  as  he  appears  to 
have  done  also  in  Hawaii. — Ed. 

t  Haamia  is  goddess  of  the  fern  root — the  stafif  of  life  of  the  old-time 
Maori. — Ed. 
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that  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand  claims  descent  from  both  Tane  and 
Tangaroa.) 

After  this  came  the  quarrel  among  the  stars,  when  they  became 
scattered  and  the  scales  {unahi)  of  Takero  fell  and  are  seen  in  the 
form  of  the  star  (or  constellation  ?)  termed  Koro-takataka,  by  the  side 
of  the  Milky  Way  (Mangoroa). 

After  this  came  the  struggle  between  Maui  and  Hine-nui-te-Po 
(Goddess  of  Hades)  as  to  whether  or  not  man  should  grasp  eternal 
life — and  Maui  fell.  Then  came  the  war  of  Uenuku  and  Heta  and 
Tuhuruhuru  and  Te  Makaue.*  Then  Te  Ra-kungia  and  Te  Moana- 
waipu  and  other  battles  and  struggles  of  far  Hawaiki.  Also,  I  believe 
that  the  scene  of  the  contest  of  Haere,  Maru,  Kahukura,  Mahu  and 
Eauae-taheke,  anent  the  slaying  of  Tautu-porangi,  must  be  placed  in 
Hawaiki. 

We  will  now  leave  these  old-time  wars  of  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Bangi  and  Papa,  and  turn  to  war  as  practised  by  that 
branch  of  the  Polynesian  race  which  has  been  located  in  New  Zealand 
for  probably  950  years.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  descendants  of 
the  first  settlers  in  New  Zealand  were  by  no  means  so  warlike  as  the 
people  who  migrated  to  this  land  some  twenty  generations  ago,  but  the 
Maori  of  these  isles  constituted  a  most  warlike  people  when  visited  by 
early  European  voyagers. 

Causes  op  Wab. 

The  principal  causes  of  war  are  admirably  put  in  a  well-known 
aphorism:  ^^He  icahine,  he  whentia,  e  ngaro  ai  te  tangata** — By  women 
and  land  are  men  lost.  Albeit  the  Maoris  were  not  an  exogamous 
people,  yet  truly  were  women  the  causes  of  many  sanguinary  wars  in 
ancient  Maori-land,  while  land,  so  prized  by  the  Maori,  can  scarcely 
take  second  place.  Another  prolific  cause  of  war  was  kanga  or 
kai'Upokoy  terms  which  we  are  pleased  to  translate  as  **  cursing," 
although  their  expressions  bear  no  resemblance  to  what  we  understand 
as  such.  However,  the  terms  made  use  of  were  looked  upon  as  most 
deadly  insults,  and  anyone  using  them  against  another  person,  unless 
that  person  were  a  slave,  would  require  to  prepare  to  back  up  his 
remarks  with  the  Polynesian  equivalent  of  the  mailed  fist.  In  modem 
times  a  kanga  has  often  been  condoned  by  the  present  of  a  greenstone 
ornament  (the  jewels  of  Maoridom)  to  the  injured  party,  but  in  the 
days  of  yore  human  life  alone  could  atone.  Probably  the  best-known 
historical  incident  of  this  kind  is   that  known  as  the  •*  Curse  of 

*  This  war  is  historical.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  oconrred  about  the  end 
of  the  18th  centary,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tahiti,  Barotonga  and  adjacent 
islands.—  £p. 
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Manaia,"  which  was  launched  against  the  famous  priest  Ngatoro-i- 
rangi.  But  it  was  not  well,  even  for  a  chief,  to  insult  the  priests  of 
old,  as  Manaia  and  his  tribe  found  to  their  cost. 

In  times  long  passed  away  the  Taupo  district  was  held  by  the 
tribes  Ngati-Hotu  and  Ngati-Kurapoto.  The  sons  of  Tuwharetoa,  a 
chief  of  the  Kawerau  district,  near  Te  Teko,  said  to  their  father,  '*  Let 
us  lift  the  war  trail,"  but  Tu  said,  **  Not  so !  I  remain  here  to  finish 
the  carving  of  my  house,  Te  Korotiwha."  His  sons  persisted ;  then 
Tu  said,  **  Haere  i  a  tiiku  noa,  i  a  heke  noa,  e  popo  e  ansa,  mauka  oti  atu, 
oti  atu,''*  These  words  illustrate  that  form  of  offence  to  native  manners 
known  as  a  whakamania  or  ivhakamanioro.  The  sons,  in  high  dudgeon, 
went  their  way — to  meet  defeat  at  Kaka-tarae.  Then  Rangi-tu  and 
Tangaroa  of  Taupo  uttered  a  kanga  against  the  defeated  ones,  on 
account  of  their  having  taken  food  from  the  preserves  of  Hine-kahoroa 
in  their  flight.  At  this  curse  the  tribe  of  Tuwharetoa  rose  and 
marched  on  Taupo,  defeating  the  tribes  of  that  place  and  occupying 
their  lands,  which  their  descendants  still  hold.  Hence  the  Taupo 
district  was  lost  and  won  for  that  insult. 

Koraria,  a  woman  of  the  Pahi-poto  sub-tribe,  was  jeered  at  by 
some  people  of  Ngati-Pukeko,  and  to  square  accounts  launched  a  curse 
against  them.  The  children  of  Pukeko  called  on  their  relatives  of 
Ngati-Awa,  and  the  combined  forces  marched  against  Te  Pahi-poto 
and  defeated  them.  Te  Pahi-poto  then  attacked  the  Warahoe  tribe  of 
Wai-o-hau,  who  were  related  to  Ngati-Awa.  Warahoe  then  rose  and 
slew  many  of  Te  Pahi-poto,  including  the  chief  Te  Maihu.  Te 
Pahi-poto  then  besieged  and  took  the  two  Warahoe  forts  of  Otipa  and 
Toki-tareke,  expelling  Warahoe,  who  then  fled  to  Taupo,  from  whence 
they  were  driven  away  after  the  Orona  battle,  and  finally  found  a 
refuge  at  Rua-tahuna  and  Te  Whaiti  in  the  Urewera  country,  at  which 
latter  place  they  are  now  living.  Meantime  the  Urewera  tribe  had 
risen  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Warahoe  at  Otipa.  They  attacked  Te 
Pahi-poto,  who  slew  the  chief  Taurua,  and  called  upon  Ngati-Awa  and 
Te  Arawa  for  assistance.  The  combined  force  marched  on  Hua-tahuna 
and  attacked  the  Taumata-o-Te-Riu  fort,  but  failed  to  score.  Then 
400  bushmen  of  Tuhoe  raided  the  Arawa  country,  inflicting  a  crushing 
defeat  on  that  tribe  at  Lake  Rere-whakaitu,  kiUing  their  principal 
chiefs.  Te  Arawa  then  joined  the  Waikato,  Taupo  and  Ngati-Whare 
tribes  in  a  great  effort  to  crush  the  Urewera  or  Tuhoe  people,  but  had 
to  retreat  from  the  inhospitable  ranges  of  Tuhoe-land,  losing  their 
principal  chief,  Tai-hakoa,  at  Arikirau.  Tuhoe  then  marched  on 
Taupo  and,  in  one  great  effort,  broke  the  power  of  the  confederacy  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Orona.     Then  peace  was  made.     But  the  man  who 

*  This  was  equal  to  saying  that  they  could  go  to  Hades. 
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laughed  at  Koraria  beneath  the  ramparts  of  Puketapu  had  sent  many 
hundreds  of  souls  down  to  Hades.  j„«„^roii«  means 

It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  above  that  riMe  --^^f  "^^^''^^T'd 
of   amusement  in  olden   times,   and  might  weU  lead  to  long 

"°^LT.therous  act  of  slaying  termed  ^;^«'« -^^^^07^ 
of  war.     Once  upon  a  time  two  children  *--  ^^^^"^  J  fl.ts 
Ohiwa  were  amusing  themselves  by  flymg  a  fate  on  the 
below  the  fort.     The  kite  descended  at  Te  Mawhai  f^t  -"J  *^« 
became  enl^gled  in  the  palisaaes  ^J/^**  f*;:f,;^g,,I'r 
ascended  to  the  fort  to  release  their  kite,  but  were  caugm 

the  people  of  Te  Mawh^.   ^^^^^Tr  buTtrentwa   not  "^^^  an'd 
the  slaughter  known  as  Te  Kanhi-potae,  but  ^^^^/^^J;  .         ' 

many  fights  followed  as  a  result  of  ttie  .^I'^y^Jg^^.S^^^^^.'^^^^^     of 
In  like  manner  the  treacherous  ^^^^^^^^^  _, 

the  expulsion  of  the  Maru-iwi  tnbe  from  -^dn^^^^..,^    j^^.^,  Q^giuai 
nine  generations  ago,  and  their  return  to  the  Napier  Bithsfli<fcM*r^ 

home. 

When  Pare-whete  of  Te  Aroha  placed  under-cooked  food  before 
her  husband  Wairangi,  some  ten  generations  ago,  she  probably  did  not 
foresee  the  full  consequences  of  her  act.  But  the  incisive  remarks 
passed  by  Wairangi  on  that  occasion  led  to  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
relatives  of  his  wite,  although  eventually  they  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  even  so  that  Waihou  River  ran  red  to  the  sea.  And  their 
allies  who  were  ascending  that  river,  when  they  met  the  crimson  tide 
with  its  burden  of  Ufeless  bodies  hurrying  down  to  their  ancestor  Wai-nui 
(god  of  the  great  waters),  knew  that  they  were  too  late  to  save  the 
day,  and  that  the  umu  mata^  of  Wairangi  was  avenged. 

Theft  was  another  cause  of  war.  When  Ngati-Manawa  were 
visiting  the  Thames  people  some  four  generations  ago,  Harehare  of  the 
former  tribe  stole  a  stone  axe,  possibly  to  recompense  himself  for  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey.  When  the  theft  was  discovered,  Ngati-Maru 
of  the  Thames  marched  to  Whirinaki,  under  Taraia  and  others,  and 
besieged  Ngati-Manawa  in  the  fort  Takatakanga,  and  had  not  Tuhoe 
made  a  night  march  out  from  Kua-tahuna  to  aid  Ngati-Manawa  it 
would  have  fared  ill  with  the  sons  of  Manawa. 

Another  insult  only  to  be  wiped  out  with  much  blood  was  that 
known  as  kai  pirau,  a  ghoulish  act,  viz,,  the  exhuming  and  eating  of 
a  buried  person.  Whan  Ngati-Manawa  dug  up  the  body  of  Tama-hi, 
cooked  and  ate  it,  the  same  was  a  cams  belli  for  Ngati-Pukeko,  who 
marched  inland  and  defeated  Ngati-Manawa  at  Bau-tawhiri,  where 
Bird's  accommodation  house  stands  at  the  Bangi-taiki  ford,  near  Fort 

*  Underdone  food. 
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Galatea,  after  which  they  took  possession  of  Te  Whaiti  district.  The 
cause  of  their  second  war  against  Manawa  and  Ngati-Whare  was  the 
slaughter  of  the  Ngati-Pnkeko  women  and  children  at  Niho-whati 
whUe  the  fighting  men  were  absent  on  the  war  trail  in  the  Wai-kato 
country. 

The  dread  makutu  (witchcraft)  was  also  a  frequent  cause  of  war. 
Ngati-Awa  accused  Tuhoe  of  bewitching  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  this 
led  to  a  series  of  fights,  ambuscades,  reprisals,  &c.,  which  culminated 
m  the  decisive  engagement  at  Te  Kaunga*  where  Ngati-Awa  was 
signally  defeated. 

The  custom  of  human  sacrifice  to  give  prestige  to  certain  cere- 
monies of  old  was  also  productive  of  much  trouble.  Such  sacrifices 
were  made  when  a  chief's  daughter  was  tattooed,  at  the  buiMing  of  an 
important  house,  canoes,  &c.  Sometimes  slaves  were  utilised  for  these 
purposes,  but  it  was  well  to  capture  a  person  of  another  tribe  m^  ^y 

^^^^'  ^^Sse  it  provided. such  a  lovely  taunt  to  hurl  at 
^^^  ^.^4^**S7pnf nr  many  generations.  For  one  could  say  to  them  in 
after  days,  *'  You  are  a  people  of  no  account  whatever,  in  fact  you  are 
my  slaves  ;  you  were  killed  for  the  tattooing  of  my  ancestor."  This 
would  be  a  most  delightful  remark  to  make,  and  comforting  withal — 
to  the  maker,  albeit  bitter  war  might  ensue. 

Another  item  which  often  gave  rise  to  much  trouble  was  the  vmroro 
kokoti  ihu  iraka  or  ihu  taua.  When  a  tribe  had  suffered  grievous  injury 
they  would  send  a  war  party  out  to  obtain  blood  vengeance.  These 
would  march  for  the  enemy's  country  and  would  probably  slay  the 
first  person  they  could  find,  as  an  ihu  taua  or  "  flying  fish  crossing  the 
bows  of  a  canoe."  The  slain  person  would  possibly  belong  to  a  totally 
different  tribe  to  that  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  sending  forth  of 
the  war  party,  but  that  made  no  difference  to  the  Maori  mind,  and  the 
above  act  was  fully  in  accordance  with  Maori  tikanifa  (custom).  But 
it  was  a  bad  thing  for  the  **  flying  fish."  One  can  readily  understand 
what  extended  trouble  such  an  occurrence  might  well  cause. 

Whakia  and  Te  Korua,  two  women  of  Tuhoe,  were  slain  by  Ngati- 
Haka,  of  Rangi-taiki.  Tuhoe  sent  a  party  to  gain  utu  for  the  deed. 
They  went  by  Pu-kareao,  and  at  Horomanga  met  with  a  man  whom 
they  at  once  killed  as  an  ihu  taua.  On  turning  the  body  over  they 
found  the  man  to  be  one  Tama-hi  of  Ngati-Pukeko.  However,  the 
slaying  of  the  **  flying  fish  "  had  satisfied  Tuhoe,  who  returned  home. 
The  subsequent  war,  following  on  Ngati-Manawa  eating  the  body  of 
Tama-hi,  has  already  been  related. 

When  the  tud  rite  was  about  to  be  performed  over  Te  Whare- 
kohuru,  infant  child  of  Tautari  of  Ngati-Pukeko,  that  chief   sent  a 

*  In  about  the  year  1834. 
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force  of  his  people  to  slay  one  Tarewa-a-rua,  of  Ngati-Manawa,  as  a 
human  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the  tudtanga  of  his  child,  i.e.,  the  rite  by 
which  the  tapu  is  taken  off  the  newly  born  child.  The  force  was 
defeated,  but  the  incident  helped  to  keep  the  inter-tribal  feud  alive. 

The  neglect  to  prepare  food  for  guests,  although  not  to  be  extolled 
as  an  act  of  courtesy,  would  not  usually  be  deemed  good  cause  for 
slaughtering  one's  hosts.  However,  Tuhoe  of  Rua-tahuna  and  that  ilk 
considered  it  to  be  so,  as  we  shall  see  anon. 

Ngati-Mahanga  of  Te  Whaiti  had  called  upon  Tuhoe  to  assist 
them  in  a  struggle  against  Ngati-Hineuru  of  Tarawera.  Tuhoe  raised 
a  war  party,  which  proceeded  to  Te  Whaiti.  Ngati-Mahanga, 
however,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  failed  to  provide  food  for  their 
allies.  Tuhoe,  enraged  at  this  slight,  proceeded  to  deride  their  hosts 
by  singing  a  ngeri  or  song  of  derision,  after  which  they  protested  with 
spear  and  club  to  such  purpose  that  a  select  assortment  of  Ngati- 
Mahanga  were  soon  ready  for  the  ovens,  and  the  bushmen  of 
Bua-tahuna  did  forthwith  proceed  to  cook  and  eat  those  whom  they 
had  come  to  succour,  thus  allaying  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  clearing 
off  the  insult  at  the  same  time. 

Probably  no  greater  insults  could  be  offered  to  a  Maori  tribe  than 
the  kai  pirau  before-mentioned  and  th^  fashioning  of  fish  hooks,  spear 
heads,  &c.,  from  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

Ngati-Mahanga  raided  the  Waiau  country  and  slew  Parahaki  of 
Tuhoe.  Tuhoe  replied  by  killing  Te  Ranga  and  others  of  Ngati- 
Mahanga,  who  retaliated  with  a  koi  pirau.  Ta-whakamoe  of  Tuhoe 
was  slain  by  Ngati-Manawa  at  Oputara.  Ngati-Mahanga  carried  the 
body  to  Te  Whaiti,  hung  it  to  a  tree,  cut  up,  cooked  and  ate  it, 
fashioning  certain  bones  into  makoi  (barbed  points  for  bird  spears). 
Tuhoe  then  marched  on  Te  Whaiti,  and  slew  many  of  Ngati-Mahanga 
near  the  Canon  of  Toi. 

Ngati-Maru  of  the  Thames  had  raided  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Plenty  and  had  a. pleasant  time  among  the  subjects  of  Tama-i-waho. 
They  took  back  to  Hauraki  some  of  Ngai-Tai  and  Ngati-Ira  tribes,  pre- 
sumably as  slaves.  Shortly  afterwards,  Te  Whata  son  of  Tu-te-rangi- 
aniui  of  Hauraki  died  and  it  was  said  that  Ngai-Tai  had  bewitched  him, 
and  so  caused  his  death  by  arts  of  sorcery.  Ngati-Maru  rose  and,  without 
interfering  with  those  of  Ngai-Tai  living  at  Huaraki,  came  south  and 
defeated  that  section  of  Ngai-Tai  living  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  in  the 
battle  known  as  Pare-paopao.  This  led  to  Ngati-Maru  being  attacked 
by  Te  Whakatohea  at  Wai-aua,  and  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Paenga- 
toi  toi  was  lost  and  won.  And  also  to  another  expedition  southwards 
by  Ngati-Maru,  when  they  took  the  Whakatohea  pa,  Te  Papa. 

Tuhoe  had  arisen  in  their  wrath  and  extinguished  the  fire  that  for 
seven  generations  had  burned  within  the  vale  of  Te  Whaiti-nui-a-Toi. 
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The  remnants  of  the  Pu  Taewa  were  flying  to  far  lands,  or  camping 
upon  their  footsteps  in  the  dark  forests  of  the  west.  Then  the  Kongo, 
Tawhaki,  Tu,  Te  Riu,  Tamakaimona,  and  other  hapu  of  Tuhoe,  settled 
at  Te  Whaiti,  in  order  to  hold  those  lands. 

After  this,  word  came  of  trouble  at  Te  Pa-puni.  Mahia  a  son  of 
Te  Mihi  of  Tama-kai-moana  had  been  slain  by  the  Whakatohea. 
Hence  the  food  products  of  the  land  were  placed  under  tapu.  The 
Pa-puni  people,  allied  to  Ngati-Kahungunu,  whom  Te  Mihi  had 
married  into,  committed  the  sacreligious  act  termed  Kai-parapara,  by 
eating  of  those  tapu  products.  Te  Mihi  came  over  and  called  upon 
Tuhoe  to  rise  and  destroy  the  offenders.  Tama-kai-moana  and  some 
of  the  other  hapu  left  Te  Whaiti  and,  marching  on  Te  Pa-panui, 
succeeded,  after  a  long  series  of  fights,  in  conquering  that  district  and 
driving  off  the  survivors,  save  and  except  Wi  Tipuna  and  his  people, 
with  whom  they  were  related. 

Such  anecdotes  of  the  causes  of  savage  frays  and  wars  might  be 
continued  indefinitely,  but  we  have  given  sufficient  to  show  how  even 
a  laugh  or  hasty  word  might  cause  a  bloody  feud  to  last  for  generations. 

The  Maori  is  a  singular  mixture  of  suspicion  and  foolish  credulence. 
They  appear  ever  to  suspect  a  person's  motives  in  all  dealings  with 
them,  a  feeling  doubtless  ingrained  through  many  generations  of  war, 
discord  and  treacherous  acts.  He  was  a  wise  native  who  said  to  an 
early  European  writer,  **  Never  trust  a  Maori  ;  do  not  let  a  native 
walk  behind  you  when  travelling ;  do  not  even  trust  me,  your  friend ; 
for  some  day  I  may  remember  that  I  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
your  ancestors  or  race  and  so  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  killing 
you."  This  is  purely  Maori.  It  illustrates  their  intensely  revengful 
nature  and  shows  how  a  feud  might  be  continued  for  centuries. 

Suspicion  and  caution  are  ingrained  in  the  Maori.  A  short  while 
back  there  died  in  the  Rangi-taiki  valley  an  old  man,  who  was  an 
interesting  relic  of  the  old  fightiug  days.  This  old  fellow  had  retained 
the  caution  and  suspicion  necessary  to  retain  life  in  prePahrha  times. 
To  travel  with  him  along  a  bush  tract  was  instructive  and  amusing 
withal,  and  1  would  purposely  let  him  walk  ahead  of  me  that  I  might 
watch  his  interesting  antics  and  eccentric  capers.  Were  a  large  tree 
to  be  passed  on  the  trail  side  he  would  advance  noiselessly  until  close 
to  it  and  then  bound  past  it  with  a  most  agile  spring,  jumping  away 
from  the  tree.  The  sudden  sight  of  a  shadow  would  cause  a  like 
exhibition  of  the  old  gentleman's  activity. 

At  the  same  time  the  Maori  was  sometimes  credulous  to  the  verge 
of  idiocy.  When  the  northern  tribes  were  raiding  the  Ngati-Ira  of 
Wellington  and  sunounding  peoples,  they  slaughtered  numbers  of  the 
Wairarapa  natives  until  Te  Rau-paraha  evolved  a  plan  by  which  to 
break  the  power  of  those  people  without  the  attacking  force  incurring 
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any  risk.  He  therefore  iuvited  them  to  a  feast  at  which  peace  should 
be  made.  The  guests  were  judiciously  distributed  among  their  hosts 
and  the  food  was  placed  before  them.  At  a  given  signal,  concealed 
weapons  were  drawn  and  the  befooled  guests  murdered  to  a  man. 
This  was  a  glaring  case  of  kohuru  (treachery),  but  the  previous  treat- 
ment of  their  relatives  of  Wellington  and  Porirua,  by  the  invaders, 
should  have  warned  the  people  of  the  Shining  Waters.* 

When  the  hosts  of  Waikato  were  attacking  the  Ngati-Awa  strong- 
hold of  Nga-motu  in  1831  their  charge  was  repulsed,  the  discharge  of 
the  cannonade  loaded  with  scrap  iron  and  spikes,  worked  by  European 
whalers,  tearing  lanes  through  the  massed  besiegers.  Waikato  then 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  fort  in  order  to  make  peace.  Strange 
to  relate  Ngati-Awa  would  have  admitted  the  enemy  had  it  not  been 
for  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Barret  and  other  whalers. 

When  the  treacherous  Te  Kooti  attacked  the  Huke  fort  at  Mohaka, 
finding  that  he  could  not  take  the  place,  he  induced  Butene,  a  chief  of 
the  pa,  to  let  them  go  inside,  promising  not  to  harm  the  defenders. 
Of  course  a  great  slaughter  was  the  result,  only  some  women  and 
children  escaping.  Several  of  these  gentle  followers  of  Te  Kooti 
who  took  part  in  the  Mohaka  and  Poverty  Bay  massacres,  are  now 
near  neighbours  of  mine,  and  are  still  firm  believers  in  their  old  leader, 
his  acts,  methods  and  so-called  religion. 

Tu-akiaki  of  Ngati-Kohatu  yearned  for  the  life  of  Te  Mai-tara-nui 
of  Tuhoe  anent  the  slaying  of  Tiwaewae  of  Te  Tutira.  To  induce  Te 
Mai*  to  visit  him  he  gave  his  sister,  Te  Motu-o-ruhi,  as  a  wife  to 
Te  Mai*.  Then  a  feast  was  prepared  for  the  pair,  who  were  invited  to 
visit  Tu-akiaki.  When  they  arrived  and  were  seated  in  the  reception 
ground,  Tu-akiaki  arose  weapon  in  hand  and  addressed  Te  Mai,  who 
at  once  grasped  the  fact  that  his  time  had  come.  He  accepted  the 
decree  of  fate  in  a  truly  Maori  manner,  saying : — **  Te  rangona  te  reka 
o  to  kaiy  E  Tu-akiaki !  "  t.^.,  **  I  fail  to  enjoy  your  hospitality,  0 
Tu-akiaki!  "+ 

It  is  surprising  to  note  the  apparently  reckless  confidence  with 
which  small  parties  of  natives  would  await  attack  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  at  times  when  a  retreat  might  safely  be  effected.  That 
confidence  however  was  sometimes  well  borne  out  by  a  desperate  and 
successful  resistance,  as  when  eighty  men  of  Taranaki,  under  Wiremu 
Kingi  and  his  brother,  held  the  Namu  pa  at  Opunake  against  five 
hundred  Waikato  armed  with  guns,  and  caused  the  crestfallen 
northerners  to  return  home  unsuccessful. 

*  Vide  this  Journal,  Vol.  VIU,  p.  225,  for  particulars  of  this  event. — Ed. 
f  Vide  this  Journal,  Vol.  X,  p.  41,  for  particulars  of  Te  Mai-tara-nui*8  death. — £i>. 
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Treatment  and  Training  of  the  Young. 

From  the  early  age  of  five  days,  male  children  were  dedicated  to 
the  two  great  services  of  Maori  economy — War  and  Labour.  On  the 
birth  of  a  male  child  it  was  taken  by  a  priest  to  the  spring,  pond,  or 
creek  set  apart  by  ancient  custom  for  the  observances  of  certain  rites 
pertaining  to  Maori  religion,  and  bearing  upon  birth,  death,  war> 
witchcraft,  etc.  Each  native  village  was  provided  with  a  sacred  stream 
or  pond,  which  same  was  known  as  the  wai  tapu  (the  sacred  waters), 
or  wai  taua^  or  ivai  uhakaika.  In  this  sacred  water  the  priest  performed 
over  the  child  the  ceremony  of  tit-ora,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
endow  the  child  with  vitality  {hau-ora)^  with  physical  and  mental 
vigour.  The  mother  and  child  were  then  kept  within  the  wJuire- 
kohanga  (nest  house),  a  shed  specially  set  apart  for  them,  for  five  or 
six  days,  when  the  Tud  rite  was  performed  in  order  to  take  the  tapiif 
or  sacredness  off  the  child  and  mother.  This  was  done  by  a  priest 
who  took  the  child  into  the  stream  or  pond  and  sprinkled  water  over 
it.  There  were  also  several  invocations  repeated  by  him  in  order  to 
lift  the  tapu  and  endow  the  child  with  strength,  health,  a  clear  mind, 
wisdom  and  bravery.  This  baptismal  ceremony  was  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  tapu  but  also  a  dedication  of  the  child,  his 
strength,  sagacity,  etc,  to  the  service  of  Tu,  the  supreme  and  primal 
war  god  of  the  Maori. 

The  following  is  an  invocation   recited  at  that  time  in  order  to 

instil  the  qualities  of  bravery  and  dexterity  into  the  child  : — 

"  Korikori  tama  ki  tua 
Ka  riri  ki  tna 
Mau  huata  ki  tua 
Eia  niwha  tama  ki  tua 
Mau  patu  tama  ki  tua 
Man  taiaha  tama  ki  tua  " 

"  Lissome  be  the  boy,  through  the  tua 
Quick  to  anger,  through  the  tua 
To  wield  the  spear,  through  the  tua 
Let  the  boy  be  fierce,  through  the  tua 
To  bear  weapons,  through  the  tua 
To  carry  the  halbert,  through  the  tua  "* 

All  the  various  weapons  were  thus  mentioned,  as  also  the  duties 
and  labours  to  be  performed  by  the  child  in  after  years. 

*  The  author  is  not  responsible  for  the  translations  of  the  karakia*  to  follow. 
They  present  many  difficulties  in  finding  suitable  words  in  English  to  express  the 
meaning  Intended  by  the  priests  of  old,  and,  indeed,  long  explanations  would  be 
necessary  in  most  eases.  All  Maori  compositions  of  this  nature  leave  much  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  hearers,  who  were  accustomed  to  them,  and  readily  understood  the 
references.  It  is  quite  possible  the  meanings  have  sometimes  been  missed;  even 
the  Maoris  themselves  cannot  now  explain  their  old  karakias  fully. — Ei>. 
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The  priest  continued : — 

"  Tena  tua  ka  eke  kai  mnga  kai  tenei  tamaiti 
Eo  tua  o  Dgtt  koromataa 
Tena  tua  ka  eke,  ko  toa  o  nga  pukenga 
Tena  tua  ka  eke,  ko  tua  o  te  putanga 
Ki  te  whai  ao,  ki  te  ao  marama." 

**  Now  does  the  tua  affect  this  ohild — 
The  tua  of  the  ancient  elders. 

Now  does  the  tua  pervade,  the  tua  of  the  liigher  priest ; 
Now  does  the  tua  prevail,  the  tua  of  emersion 
To  the  world  of  being,  to  the  world  of  light." 

Also  the  following : — 

"  Ea  mahia  ki  nga  mabi  nunui 
Kia  tuputupu  nunui  koe 
Pu  matai  i  uta  ra 
Kia  tuputupu  nnnui  koe 
Hapnku  i  te  moana  ra 
Eia  tuputupu  nunui  koe 
Tobora  i  te  moana  ra 
Kia  tuputupu  nunui  koe." 

"  By  exalted  powers  (art  thou)  treated 
That  thou  mayest  in  stature  grow ; 
Like  unto  the  solid  matai  stump  inland 
Mayest  thou  be  bulky  in  growth, 
Like  the  hapuku  fish  in  the  sea 
Mayest  thou  be  of  prodigious  growth. 
As  the  whale  of  the  ocean  depths 
Mayest  thou  grow  in  all  greatness." 

Another  invocation  dedicating  the  child  (male  children  only)  to  the 

service  of  Tu  was  that  known  as  the  Tua  o  Tu : — 

'*  Kia  hapai  patu  koe 
Kia  mau  patu  koe 
Kia  karo  patu  koe 
Kia  man  toa  koe 
Kia  tangaengae  koe 
Kia  wete  (?  whete)  koe 
Kia  ngawari  koe 
Kia  whiwhia  ki  te  pehu  o  Tu 
Whiwhia,  rawea 
Ka  pnta  koe  ki  te  whai  ao 
Ki  te  ao  marama.'* 

**  To  uplift  thy  weapons, 
To  carry  thy  arms, 
To  parry  fierce  blows, 
To  catch  the  bravest 
Be  thou  strong  and  able. 
To  grimace  in  the  war  dance, 
To  be  lithe  and  quick 
And  acquire  the  power  of  Tu 
Possess  it  I    Hold  it  1 
Come  forth  to  the  world  of  being 
To  the  world  of  light." 
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The  sign  of  noho  kahu  at  the  birth  of  a  male  child  denotes  that  he 
will  be  a  brave  and  able  warrior. 

Follows  another  Iiia  mo  te  toa  or  invocation  to  implant  bravery 

and  energy  in  the  child  : — 

*'  Tu  kl  tapua,  Tu  ki  tawhito 
Tau  e  riri  ai  koe,  ko  runga,  ko  raro 
Tau  e  pata  ai,  e  toa  ai 
Ko  te  Rangi  nai  e  tu  nei 
Ko  Papa  e  takoto  nei 
Tua  kai  te  rangi  tuatahi 
Tua  kai  te  rangi  tuarua 
Mau  ka  toa, 
Eia  toa." 

"  Bely  on  the  powers  below,  the  powers  above, 
(For)  thy  strife  shall  be  all  above,  all  below, 
Those  thoQ  sha!t  kill  and  exercise  thy  courage  (against) 
Are  (the  powers)  of  the  great  Heavens  that  stand  above 
And  the  Earth  that  lies  here  below, 
Call  on  the  first  Heaven, 
Call  on  the  second  Heaven, 
When  thou  dost  exercise  thy  warlike  spirit 
Be  brave  indeed." 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  invocations  here  given  are 
repeated  over  male  children  only,  different  ones  being  used  for  females, 
as  the  above  are  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  the  child  with  bravery, 
etc.  in  war.  After  this  rite  is  performed  the  child  is  clear  from  tapu 
and  may  be  shown  to  the  people  and  nursed  or  carried  by  the  women.* 

When  a  male  child  is  old  enough  to  prattle  (owliaowha)  it  is  again 
handed  over  to  the  priest  that  he  may  perform  the  Tohi  ceremony 
over  it.  The  priests,  after  sprinkling  the  child  with  water,  repeats 
over  it  the  Tohi  a  Tu  or  Baptism  of  Tu  : — 

"  Ea  tohia  koe  tama  ki  te  wai  o  Tu-tawake 
Owhaowha  tama  i  te  wai  o  Tu-tawake 
Eia  riri  tama  ki  te  wai  o  Tu-tawake 
Eia  niwha  tama  ki  te  wai  o  Tu-tawake." 
(&o.,  cfeo. 

"  Baptised  art  thou  child,  with  the  water  of  Tu-tawake 
Prattles  the  child  in  the  waters  of  Tu-tawake 
Strives  the  child  with  the  waters  of  Tu-tawake 
Fierce  is  the  child  with  the  waters  of  Tu-tawake." 

This  ceremony  is  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  the  child  with  health, 

strength,   cleverness   and  courage,  and  to  enable  it  to  retain   such 

qualities.     For  the  child  came  into  the  world  by  way  of  the  wliare  o 

ditua\  and  until  the  day  of  his  death  will  ever  be  surrounded  with 

innumerable  invisible  dangers,  for  the  atua  maoriy  or  demons  swarm 

on  the  earth,  in  space  and  the  waters  under  the  earth.     Hence  the 

sacred  rites  of  the  tohi,  tu-ora,  tua  and  kawa-ora  are  performed,  and  the 

*  A  fine  Karakia  tua  is  given  at  p.  75  of  Nga  Moteatea. 

t  The  female  organ  is  so  termed  -  '  The  house  of  misfortune.* 
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mauriy  ahurewa,  and  tuapa  (three  species  of  talisman)  are  religiously 

attended  to  and  guarded. 

The  following  is  on  oriori  or  lullaby,  as  composed  by  Ruru  of 

Tohoe  and  sung  to  his  child  Hikurangi.     It  is  also  a  tohi,  as  will  be 

seen  by  the  form  of  words  used  : — 

'*  E  Hika  !  e  moe  nei 
Eati  ra  ko  te  moe 
Korikori  tu  mai,  ka  taka  tauira  e 
He  karanga  pa  mai  kai  Taumata 
Eji  pa  ha  he  taua 
Kai  toro  to  ringa  ki  te  patu  kuare 
Te  whitikitia  te  tau  o  nga  patu 
Hai  patu  whakarawe  kl  te  ranga  maro 
I  te  riri  aupaki  kai  ou  tuakana 
Kai  a  Ti,  kai  a  Bangiahua 
Tenei  to  kiri  kai  te  whakamirei 
Tangaroa  kiri  nka 
I  tobia  tarna  ki  te  wai  o  Tu-tawnke 
Ka  riri  tama  ki  te  wai  o  Tu-tawake 
Karo  patu  tama  ki  te  wai  o  Tu-tawake 
Kai  patia  koutou  e  te  whana  turu 
Kai  ou  papa  e  tau  tonu  mai  ra  .  .  e 
Te  heuea  te  umu  ki  Te  Kupenga 
Kati  ano  ra  Te  Tara-ki-tauaki 
Ka  whati  i  te  hau  .  .  e 
Mo  taku  ika  hui  rua  ki  roto  o  Waihua  .  .  e 
Hai  waiu  mou,  E  Hiku  I  " 

"  0  Hiku !  that  sleepest  there, 
Cease  then  thy  sleep  ; 
Be  alert,  arise,  the  sun  is  high, 
A  shout  is  heard  on  Taumata  ; 
Should  it  be  a  war  party. 
Stretch  not  forth  thy  hand  to  strike  in  haste, 
(Nor  forget)  to  fasten  the  wristcord  of  thy  weapon — 
A  weapon  for  olose  fighting  in  the  ranks 
In  the  battle  on  the  slopes  with  thy  brothers, 
With  Ti,  and  with  Bangiahua, 
Behold  thy  disposition  defiant, 
Of  Tangaroa  the  rough  skinned, 
The  child  was  baptised  with  the  waters  of  Tu-tawake 
(He)  strove  with  the  waterH  of  Tu-tawake 
(He)  defends  himself  through  the  waters  of  Tu-tawake. 
Heed  ye,  lest  ye  be  speared  in  the  charge 
As  were  your  forefathers  who  still  lie  there 
That  opened  up  the  oven  (of  war)  at  Te  Kupenga. 
Sufficient  is  it  that  Te  Tara-ki-tauaki 
Fled  before  the  breeze  of  war. 

When  my  second  one  was  slain  in  the  vale  of  Waihua. 
Such  is  mother's  milk  for  thee,  O  Hiku  I  " 

Some  interesting  items  in  regard  to  the  tua  and  tohi  rites  may  be 
found  in  Taylor's  **  Te  Ika  a  Maui."  = 

*  Contains  mueh  information,  but  a  dangerous  work  for  beginners  to  read. 
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Another  incident  of  the  tohi  was  the  causing  of  the  person  to 
swallow  a  small  stone.  This  was  to  *  harden  '  the  child  {hm  whaka- 
uka  i  te  tfmiaiti)^  that  weapons  might  not  pierce  him  and  to  render  him 
strenuous  in  battle.  The  invocation  repeated  in  order  to  attain  these 
desirable  qualities  contains  the  words — **  Tamjaroa  kiri  uka,  Tangaroa 
kiri  kohatu,'' — Tangaroa  hard  skin,  Tangaroa  stony  skin. 

The  tohi  was  performed  over  adults  both  before  and  after  battle. 
When  performed  after  a  fight  it  caused  a  warrior  to  retain  his  courage, 
vigour  and  warlike  knowledge  and  also  took  the  tapu  off  him,  for  all 
who  fight  are  under  the  sway  of  the  gods  of  war  and  therefore  tapu. 

When  Tawhaki,  of  Kawerau,  visited  his  relative,  Te  Bangi-monoa, 
at  Karioi  pa,  he  was  deeply  tapu.  Therefore  before  his  host  could 
approach  or  sit  by  him,  he  was  compelled  to  conduct  Tawhaki  to  the 
sacred  stream  of  the  village  and  there  perform  over  him  the  tohi  rite  in 
order  to  lift  the  tapuy  that  is  the  intensity  of  the  tapu.  Tawhaki  being 
the  first  born  of  a  high  family  was  of  course  always  tapu.  He  could 
not  be  entirely  dispossessed  of  tapu.  When  Te  Mahuhuki  came  to 
Puketapu  pa  at  Te  Teko,  to  engage  Te  Rama-apakura  in  single  combat, 
both  these  warriors  had  the  tohi  ceremony  performed  over  them.  This 
was  to  strengthen  them  for  the  fray  and  render  their  weapons  effective. 

When  Rangi-te-ao-rere  visited  his  father  Rangi-whakeieke-haa  at 
Rotorua,  the  latter  performed  the  tohi  over  him,  after  which  they 
sallied  forth  and  attacked  the  multitude  of  Kawa-arero,  defeating  the 
same  and  taking  the  island  of  Mokoia.     This  tohi  was  as  follows : — 

*•  Ko  te  tupe  o  Tu,  ko  te  tupe  o  Bongo 
Heuea  to  kanobi  kia  hihiri,  kia  mataara 
Uruuru  o  Tangaroa 
Whatiia  nga  tai  o  Eupe 
Tupe  ai  nuku  tape  ai  rangi 
Kohakoha  te  ao  rere 
Te  po  kimihia,  E  tama ! 
Ei  a  Tu-ka-nihi,  ki  a  Tu-ka-hara 
Orooroa  mai  uga  tai 
Ea  pupuke  ki  runga  o  Mokoia 
Eia  tu  koe,  kia  toa  koe." 

"  This  is  the  sacred  charm  of  Tu,  the  charm  of  Bongo, 
Open  wide  thine  eyes,  be  alert,  on  the  look  out, 
For  the  sacred  ofifering  of  Tangaroa, 
As  the  seas  of  Eupe  break. 
Be  charmed  the  Earth,  be  charmed  the  Heavens. 
Diminished  is  the  flying  cloud. 
The  "  searching  "  of  old,  0  son ! 
To  Tu-ka-nihi,  to  Tu-ka-hara, 
Swashing  are  the  tides  (of  war) 
Heaping  up  on  Mokoia  island. 
Arise  thee  !    Be  thou  brave !  " 


I 
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When  the  renowned  warrior  Kahuki  visited  Rua-pururu  at  Eapo- 
whetu  pa  near  the  present  township  of  Tane-atua,  he  found  the  old 
man  attending  to  his  kumnra  plants.  Being  tapu  Kaiiuki  did  not 
approach  him  hut  remained  at  the  hank  of  the  Tauranga  river.  The 
old  man,  as  he  came  to  throw  an  armful  of  weeds  over  the  bank,  saw 
him  and  bade  him  follow  him  that  the  strength  of  his  tapu  might  be 
weakened  by  the  tohi.     This  tohi  begins  as  follows : — 

**  Eo  te  tohi  nuku,  ko  te  tohi  rangi,  ko  te  tohi  liri 
Whakamaua  ana  kia  mau  te  kaha."  (fee. 

"  'Tie  the  baptism  of  Earth,  of  Heaven,  of  War  ; 
Empower  (this  man)  with  all  strength." 

When  the  northern  war  party  under  Te  Rau-paraha,  and  others 
were  about  to-assualt  a  pa  (fort)  near  Wellington,  the  warriors  separated 
into  different  luipu  (sub-tribe)  groups  and  arranged  themselves  in  ranks 
by  the  river  side,  the  ranks  being  away  from  each  other.  The  priest 
of  each  party  then  provided  himself  with  a  green  branch  of  the  karamu 
shrub  and,  dipping  it  into  the  water,  struck  each  warrior  with  the 
same  on  the  right  shoulder,  reciting  as  he  did  so : — 

**  Tape  hinga,  tape  takoto,  tape  ara 
Ka  taa  te  ruhi,  ka  taa  te  ngenge 
Te  hamehameha  o  Tu 
E  Ta,  whakaarahia  1  *' 

"  The  charm  falls,  it  lies,  it  arises, 
Exhaustion  pervades,  weariness  prevails, 
(Through)  the  awesomeness  of  Tu. 
O  Ta  !  arouse  (these  men)." 

This  is  known  as  a  tohi  taua  or  wai  tana,  of  which  more  anon. 
When  struck  or  tapped  with  the  branch,  should  a  leaf  fall  from  the  same, 
or  a  branchlet  be  broken,  the  man  under  operation  will  be  slain  in  the 
coming  fray. 

The  reason  of  the  warriors  being  struck  on  the  right  shoulder  and 
never  on  the  left,  is  that  the  right  shoulder  of  man  is  the  tama-tane, 
wherein  is  represented  his  mana  (prestige  &c).  It  is  the  strength  of 
the  right  shoulder  that  drives  the  weapon  home."^'  The  left  side  of 
the  body  is  known  as  the  taha-ruahine  or  tatna-ivahine.  In  many  rites 
and  acts  connected  with  witchcraft,  sickness,  marriage,  &c.,  the  left 
hand  is  invariably  used.     The  left  side  is  noa,  void  of  tapu. 

The  tohi  to  implant  bravery,  strength  and  hardiness  in  the  child  or 
young  warrior,  seems  to  have  also  been  termed  tud'kaho,\ 

*  Hence  a  man  or  tribe  famous  for  success  in  war  is  alluded  to  as  £^  pakihiwi 
kaha^  the  strong  shouldered. 

t  Some  interesting  items  re  to/ti,  <&c„  will  be  found  at  pp.  181  and  185,  Joub. 

Poi*.  Soc.,  voL  vni. 
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The  following  is  a  tua  repeated  over  a  child  in  order  to  oause  the 
same  to  grow  up  a  brave  and  able  warrior : — 

*'  Eia  tuputapu  nnnui  e  koe 
Kia  tupatupu  roroa  e  koe 
Eia  hokai  e  koe 
Eia  niwha  e  koe 
Eia  toto  e  koe 

Eia  hi  te  pewa,  kia  tikoro  nga  karu 
Moe  in,  moe  rere,  moe  pepeke 
Hopukta,  kia  mau  I  " 

*'  May  thou  grow  large, 
May  thou  grow  tall, 
May  thou  take  great  strides, 
May  thou  he  fierce. 
May  thou  be  long-winded. 
May  thou  elevate  the  eye-brows, 
May  thou  show  the  whites  of  the  eyes,* 
Be  able  to  sleep  standing,  flying,  or  doubled  up. 
Catch  it!   Hold  it! 

And  again :    The  child  of  woman  is  born.      Then  the  word  is 

heard,  "  So-and-so  has  given  birth  to  a  child,  it  is  a  tama-a-roa  (a 

male  child).*'     Choice  goods  are  collected  for  the  feast  to  be  held  at 

the   tudtamja.       The    priest    performs    the    ceremony    and    recites 

t  he  tild : — 

"  Tua  kai  te  whiwhia,  kai  te  rawea 
Eia  tuputupu  nunui  e  koe 
Eia  tuputupu  roroa  e  koe 
Eia  hokai  e  koe,  kia  niwha  e  koe 
Eia  wehi  e  koe,  kia  whete  e  koe 
Eia  toa  e  koe,  kia  tupu  nui  e  koe 
Eia  toa  e  koe,  kia  tere 
Eia  horo  ki  te  hopu  ika  i  te  ati 
Tamarahi  kei  a  koe  te  ika  i  te  ati 
Ea  mama  ki  uta,  ka  mama  ki  tai 
Ea  mama  ki  nga  tupuna 
Ea  mama  ki  nga  ruahine 
Ea  mama  ki  nga  taketake 
Ea  mama  ki  te  hau  e  tu  nei 
Eia  uaua,  kia  toa,  kia  maia 
Eia  whete,  kia  hokai,  kia  tikoro 
Eia  whete  ki  nga  koromatua 
Oi  whiwhia  !    Oi  rawea  1  *' 

"  The  tua  is  possessed,  is  held, 
May  thou  grow  large  in  stature. 
May  thou  grow  tall. 

May  thou  take  great  strides,  and  be  fierce, 
May  thou  be  fearsome  and  strive  fiercely, 
May  thou  be  brave  and  thy  fame  grow, 
May  thou  be  brave  and  fleet, 

*  In  the  war  dance. 
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May  thou  be  quick  to  catch  the  first  fish  (in  battle) 

And  boast  that  thou  hast  the  first  one  slain. 

Invoke  (the  powers)  inland,  (the  powers)  at  sea, 

Invoke  the  ancestors, 

Invoke  the  female  priests. 

Invoke  the  (spirit  of  the)  ancestral  homes, 

Invoke  the  wind  (or  spirit)  that  is  present, 

Be  strenuous,  be  brave,  be  courageous. 

Stare  fiercely,  stride  with  high  action, 

showing  the  white  of  the  eyes. 
Stare  wildly,  that  those  of  old  may  see  thee. 
So  be  it ;  possessed !  So  be  it ;  holden  ! " 

Such  is  the  tiia  of  the  child.  Hence  the  bravery  of  the  Maori 
warrior,  as  seen  throughout  the  (Maori)  world. 

There  were  various  methods  of  preserving  the  bravery  and  prestige 
of  a  people  in  the  days  of  yore.  The  Maori  is  nothing  if  not  meta- 
physical. He  had  therefore  evolved  the  idea  that  the  semblance  or 
personality  of  desirable  human  qualities,  such  as  bravery,  prestige,  &c., 
may  be  taken  and  kept  in  some  sacred  or  hidden  spot  and  there 
protected  by  means  of  certain  rites  and  invocations,  as  entirely  apart 
from  the  substance,  so  to  speak,  of  ^uch  qualities,  which  are  still 
retained  and  exercised  by  the  living  person,  the  owner  thereof.  Some 
material  token  of  the  semblance  {ahua)  of  such  qualities  would  be 
deposited  on  the  whata  pnaroa,  a  most  sacred  place  {turumatanga)^  these 
words  being  repeated  by  the  priest : — 

"  Ea  iri  ki  te  whata  o  Hotu-nuku, 
O  Hotu-rangi, 
Whiwhia  mai,  rawea  mai, 
Tena  ka  mau." 

**  Suspended  on  the  stage  of  Hotu-nuku, 
Of  Hotu-rangi, 
Be  possessed,  be  held. 
Now  it  is  firm." 

By  this  means  the  possessor  of  these  qualities  was  insured  against 
their  loss,  and,  moreover,  could  not  be  assailed  by  Tu-mata-rehurehu, 
by  the  kahupo  or  pahunUf  that  is  to  say,  by  terror,  cowardice  or  anxiety 
when  in  battle.     These  terms  will  be  explained  later  on."^ 

*  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  signs,  (frc,  portending  calamity  in  war,  <ftc., 
something  should  be  said  of  the  education  of  a  young  lad  in  order  to  fit  him  for  the 
warrior's  duties,  and  we  hope  that  the  author  will  supplement  his  paper  by 
famishing  an  account  of  what  this  consisted  in  so  far  as  the  Tuhoe  tribes  are 
conoemed.  The  boys  were  most  carefully  trained  by  their  fathers  or  grandfathers 
in  "  nga  maJti  a  Tu-mata-uenga,'^  or,  the  art  of  the  war-god  Tu ;  to  wield  the 
several  weapons,  as  the  tao.  or  spear,  the  huata  —long  spear,  taiaha — halbert,  the 
tewhatewha^  hoeroa^  mere^  kotaha^  and  other  arms.  They  were  encouraged  in  all 
exercises  calculated  to  give  them  courage,  agility  and  strength,  and  to  become  cjruel 
and  hard-hearted,  all  tending  to  make  them  accomplished  warriors  according  to 
Maori  ideas  of  chivalry.  Besides  these  matters,  they  were  instructed  in  various 
karakioM  or  incantations  relating  to  war,  and  spells  to  overcome  their  enemies ;  and 
otiiers — ki'taOf  Ac. — to  give  a  certainty  to  their  weapons,  Ac. — Ep, 
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Signs,  Omens,  Prophecy  and  Divination. 

When  a  war  party  starts  out  in  quest  of  blood  vengeance,  the  first 
person  met  by  them  is  slain,  although  possibly  a  relative.  To  spare 
that  person  would  be  an  evil  omen  for  the  party.  Such  a  crossing  of 
the  "  nose  '*  or  **  bows  "  of  a  war  party  (ihu  taua)  is  termed  a  kotipu 
or,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mdrord  kokoti  ihu  waka  (flying  fish  crossing  a 
canoe*s  bow). 

The  miti  aitua  is  an  intense  dryness  of  the  throat,  and  mouth,  the 
flow  of  saliva  ceases.  This  sometimes  assails  a  person  in  the  hour  of 
battle  and  is  an  evil  omen.  Eangaika  of  Ruapani  was  so  affected  in 
the  desperate  fight  at  Te  Ana-o-Tawa  on  the  shores  of  Waikare-moana. 
He  cried — **  This  is  the  miti  aitua.     It  is  defeat."     And  it  was  so. 

When  the  news  of  an  appoaching  enemy  is  received,  it  is  a  bad 
omen  for  us  should  we  become  excited  and  lose  our  presence  of  mind. 
This  is  obvious. 

To  neglect  the  rite  of  whang ai  hau  is  a  bad  omen. 

When  in  battle  it  is  wrong  for  a  young  or  inferior  chief  to  thrust 
himself  before  a  superior,  or  attempt  to  assume  the  command.  It  is 
an  aitua  (evil  omen)  for  the  presumptuous  one.  Ere  long  things  will 
happen.  When  Hika-oro-roa,  of  Ngai-Tahu  and  that  ilk,  was  leading 
an  assualt  on  the  Mataki-kai-poinga  pa  at  the  Hutt,  near  Wellington, 
in  the  days  of  the  long  ago,  a  young  warrior  named  Turuki  .forced 
himself  before  the  old  veteran.  This  was  a  great  aflfront  which  Hika 
resented  with  biting  sarcasm.  But  Turuki  was  not  submitting  quietly 
and  persuaded  Tu-te-kawa  to  attack  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort  which 
soon  fell  to  his  warriors. 

It  is  an  evil  omen  for  a  young  warrior  on  his  first  war  trail  to 
neglect  to  present  the  body,  or  weapon,  or  cloak  of  the  first  man  slain 
by  him,  to  the  tohunga  or  priest  of  his  party,  who  will  perform  the  tohi 
over  the  blooded  youth. 

Should  the  aria  (semblance  or  material  form,  or  form  of  incarnation) 
of  the  war  god  Maru  be  seen  by  a  war  party  in  front  of  them  it  is  a 
bad  sign  and  they  will  do  well  to  return  home.  But  if  Maru  appears 
in  the  sky  behind  them,  that  is  a  marie  or  good  omen ;  they  will  succeed. 

It  is  an  evil  omen  for  a  war  party  to  eat  standing.  Even  if  on  the 
march  and  anxious  to  get  forward,  they  must  lay  their  weapons  aside 
and  seat  themselves.* 

The  parangeki  is  another  evil  omen.  It  fortells  disaster  and 
probably  on  the  battlefield.  This  term  is  applied  to  strange  sounds 
heard  in  the  forest  at  night,  sounds  as  of  women  and  children  talking 

*  In  war  time,  to  pass  cooked  food  over  a  weapon  has  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  weapon  practically  useless — it  is  polluted — Ka  tamaoatia  te  mata  o  te  rakau. 
For  that  weapon  has  been  made  tajpu. 
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and   laughing,  or  singing.      It  is  distinct  from   the  singing  of  the 
heketoro  or  fairies. 

To  yawn,  in  regard  to  war,  is  a  sign  of  cowardice.  When  a  war 
party  stays  to  cook  its  food,  it  is  essential  that,  before  moving  on,  they 
divide  or  scatter  the  leaves  which  form  the  koron.ie  used  to  line  the 
oven.     Should  they  neglect  to  do  so  there  will  be  trouble  ahead. 

When  the  wind  known  as  a  hnu  mild  kaitKja  blows,  it  is  an  evil 
omen,  a  kaupapa  tahuri  or  hurihanfja  kaiipnpa,  disaster  or  reverse  is 
impending.  The  hau  mihi  kainga  (home  greeting  wind,  wind  which 
greets  or  condoles  with  the  people)  is  a  strong  breeze,  but  does  not  last 
long.  This  breeze  is  from  the  south,  to  people  of  this  district.  When 
it  rises,  then  it  is  known  that  the  people  of  the  place  will  shortly 
sastain  a  reverse.  The  wind  is  condoling  with,  or  greeting,  those  who 
will  soon  be  no  more. 

K  a  ram  (owl)  is  heard  to  cry  at,  or  near,  the  junction  of  two 
tracks,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  war  party  is  on  the  move.  When  such  an 
omen  was  made  known,  the  people  would  probably  leave  their  houses 
and  pass  the  night  in  the  forest. 

A  collection  of  evil  omens  &c.  pertaining  to  war  will  be  found  at 
page  120,  Vol.  VII  of  this  Journal. 

Among  the  Tuhoe  tribes,  when  a  war  party  is  on  foot,  should  a 
lizard  be  seen  in  the  earth  ovens,  that  is  an  evil  omen  for  the  warriors. 
For  the  lizard  is  the  aria  or  form  of  incarnation  of  the  war  gods  {atua, 
demons)  Te  HiikitS  and  Te  Rehu-o-Tainui. 

After  a  battle  is  won,  it  is  a  whnkaypa  and  an  evil  omen  to  stay  or 
camp  upon  the  battle  ground.  This  word  seems  to  mean  *  to  prolong.' 
In  battle,  should  a  chief  see  his  men  falling  fast  around  him,  he  will 
cry  : — Me  haere  i  te  manu  kawhaki,  kaica  e  whakattpa  ki  te  riri;  kia  whai 
nwrehuy — that  is — Do  not  prolong  the  fighting,  let  us  employ  strata- 
gem that  we  may  save  ourselves.  When  Ngati-Rua  and  others  under 
Te  Rua,  Hine-auhi  and  Ripaki  attacked  0-te-nuku  pa  (fort)  at  Rua- 
toki,  they  succeeded  in  taking  it.  As  the  survivors  fled  Ripaki  cried  to 
the  warriors — "i^  hika  iiia\  KakariJd  i  tunua,  Kakatiki  otaina''"^  — 
meaning  that  they  were  not  to  whahmpa  or  prolong  their  stay,  but  to 
eat  their  food  at  once,  although  not  yet  thoroughly  cooked,  and  depart, 
lest  they  be  surprised  by  a  force  of  the  enemy. 

When  called  upon  to  rise  and  fight,  should  all  the  warriors  spring 
up  as  one  man,  that  is  termed  a  ktira  takihi  puni  and  is  a  good  omen. 
But  should  some  lag  behind  or  do  not  spring  up  with  alacrity,  that  is 
a  kawaiki'pepeke  and  a  bad  omen,  disaster  lies  ahead.  The  listlessness 
which  causes  a  warrior  to  commit  the  hawaiki  pepeke  is  known  as 

*  i.e.  Do  not  wait  for  food  to  be  thoroughly  cooked.  The  Kakariki  bird  is  at 
^ood  hall  raw  as  when  thoroughly  cooked. 
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hauhau-aitu  and  is  akin  to,  but  not  the  same  as,  the  pahunu.  It  has 
probably  been  caused  by  the  transgression  of  one  of  the  numerous  laws 
of  tapUj  as  we  shall  see  anon. 

Lament  fob  Te  Pukknot,  of  Tuhoe.  (part  only) 

"  E  koro  I  E  Puke 
Eati  ra  te  moe 
Maranga  mai  ki  runga 
Man  ki  to  patu-e 
Eorero  i  on  tohu 
Te  kura-takahi-punl-e 
Te  takatu  moana  ia 
Te  tukn  tai  wbakarere 
Waiho  nei  i  a  Tai-whakaea 
Ei  a  te  hawaiki-pepeke-e 
£a  hinga,  ka  takoto  kai  te  whenua-e." 
Scc^  <fto. 

"  0  Sir  1  0  Puke  1 
Cease  then  thy  death  sleep, 
Arise  and  stand  forth, 
Firmly  hold  thy  weapon, 
And  tell  of  thy  knowledge. 
Of  the  good  omens  of  war, 
Of  propitious  signs, 
Of  fortune  in  war. 
It  was  with  Tai-whakaea 
That  ill  omens  preceded, 
So  he  fell,  prone  to  the  earth.'* 

A  species  of  divination  was  performed  by  means  of  the  aria  of  the 

war  god  Te  Hiikita,  which  aria  is  a  lizard.     In  going  to  war,  if  a 

priest  who  is  the  medium  of  this  atua  be  present,  he  will  call  upon  the 

dread  being  to  appear,  which  he  soon  does  in  lizard  form.     The  priest 

hands  the  reptile  to  one  of  the  warriors  who  passes  it  on   to  his 

neighbour,  and  so  on  until  all  the  fighting  men   have  handled  it. 

Should,  however,  the  lizard  crawl  of  its  own  accord  on  to  another 

man*s  hand — that  is  an  aitua  (omen  of  evil)  and  that  man  will  not 

accompany  the  party,  for  he  knows  full  well  that  death  awaits  him  in 

the  fray.     Nor  will  the  other  members  of  his  Itapu  or  sub-tribe  lift  the 

trail  of  Tu  the  Fierce-Eyed,  inasmuch  as  the  warning  applies  to  them 

all. 

The  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of   Boto-iti  were  most  careful  to  treat 

with  respect  the  dread  monster  Kataore  which  lived  upon  the  Mata- 

whaura  range      Should  that  taniwha  chatter  as  a  war  party  passed  it, 

that  was  a  serious  omen  for  the  warriors.     This  was  the  demon  that 

Bangi-te-ao-rere's  mother  told  that  young  chief  to  be  sure  and  supply 

with  food  as  he  and  his  party  marched  to  Rotorua. 

To  hear  the  pu-wawau  is  an  omen  of   grave  significance.      The 

pu-tcawau  is  the  sound  of  running  waters,  the  murmuring  sound  which 
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seems  like  distant  voices.  When  you  have  heard  that  it  is  high  time 
to  go  home  and  put  your  pa  in  order,  and  re-lash  the  palisades — for 
red  war  is  upon  you. 

The  tribal  banshee  of  Ngati-Whare  of  Te  Whaiti  is  known  as 
Hine-ruarangi,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  a  kawau  or  cormorant  of 
great  size,  which  dwells  within  the  Canon  of  Toi.  When  this  bird- 
demon  is  seen  hovering  above  a  village^;— then  men  know  that  a  chief 
will  shortly  die  or  the  tribe  will  meet  with  disaster  on  the  battlefield. 
When  this  tribe  rose  to  attack  the  Arawa  of  the  Boiling  Water 
Country'*'  that  ill-omened  bird  was  seen  to  soar  above  the  column  as  it 
marched  forth  from  the  Vale  of  Toi.  But  the  sons  of  Whare-pakau 
recked  not  of  evil  omens,  so  fell  they  at  Te  Ariki,  where  their  bravest 
lay  in  death.  In  like  manner  was  the  tribal  banshee's  warning 
despised  when  Tuhoe  and  Ngati-Whare  raided  north  to  the  Waikato 
country,  where  they  were  defeated  at  Okiri,  and  Tuhoe  lost  the 
chiefs  Taitua  and  Te  Whare-kotua.  This  was  an  aggravated 
case,  masmuch  as,  not  only  did  the  warriors  despise  the  warning  of 
Hine-ruarangi,  but  one  godless  ruffian  actually  tried  to  slay  the  sacred 
daughter  of  Toi,  the  Wood  Eater.     No  wonder  that  they  fell ! 

In  taking  his  walks  abroad,  should  the  old-time  Maori  encounter  a 
lizard  in  the  trail,  he  knows  that  it  has  been  sent  by  an  enemy  to  work 
him  grievous  harm  ;  it  is  an  act  of  witchcraft  which  he  immediately 
proceeds  to  ripa  or  avert  by  means  of  the  ahi  icluikame  and  its 
attendant  rites  and  invocations.  But  if  a  man  encounters  two  or 
three  lizards  in  one  day  it  is  then  borne  in  upon  him  that  there  is  no 
ordinary  trouble  for  himself  alone,  but  that  a  parekura  is  impending, 
that  is  to  say,  a  wholesale  disaster  to  himself  and  friends,  and  most 
probably  means  that  a  fight  looms  in  the  immediate  future.  For  the 
old-time  Maori  ever  looked  to  the  battle-field  for  his  death-bed. 

A  landslip  is  looked  upon  as  presaging  a  coming  evil  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  Tuhoe-land.  •  When  the  huge  slip  known  as 
Te  Horo-roa  occurred,  four  generations  ago,  on  Maunga-pohatu,  Ngati- 
Huri  of  that  lone  kaiTuj  t  knew  that  there  was  trouble  ahead.  And 
there  was.  For  the  tribes  of  the  Rising  Sun  rose  at  the  sign  of  the 
burned  robe  and  invaded  the  realm  of  the  sacred  mountain,  and  to 
them  fell  the  Papakai  pa  (fort). 

The  conducting  priest  of  a  war  party  would  observe  certain  phases 
of  the  moon  for  the  starting  of  the  expedition.  The  moon  was  also 
carefully  observed  when  an  attack  was  about  to  be  delivered.  If  the 
crescent  moon  enclosed  a  star— the  moon  represented  the  pa  (fort)  of 
the  enemy,  while  the  star  was  the  attacking  party.  If  the  star  seems 
to  pass  behind  the  moon  and  reappear  on  the  other  side,  that  is  a  good 

*  Botorua  distriot. — Ed. 
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omen  for  the  attacking  party — the  pa  will  fall.  **  We  saw  this  omen 
just  before  we  fought  the  rakeha  at  Orakau.  As  we  were  an  invading 
war  party  we  were  delighted  at  the  sight.  But  we  heedlessly  built  a 
pa  (stockade)  and  thus  turned  the  omen  against  ourselves.  We  then 
represented  the  moon.  The  pa  fell,  but  it  was  our  own  pa,  and  we 
fell  with  it." 

If  a  star  is  seen  near  the  upper  horn  of  the  moon  it  is  a  pa  taea  (a 
fort  taken),  but  it  will  require  a  large  party  to  take  it.  Therefore, 
should  the  attacking  party  be  a  small  one,  it  will  probably  return  and 
await  a  more  favourable  omen,  or  send  for  reinforcements. 

EUA    EOHA    (kOHA  =  SUMMER   LIOHTNINO). 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  ma  kohi,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
ma  kanapu.  This  was  an  important  item  in  Maori-land  in  the  old 
fighting  days.  •  It  is  the  play  of  summer  lightning  as  seen  upon 
mountain  peaks  and  high  ranges,  and  also  upon  the  horizon.  I 
suspect  some  of  the  rua  koha  seen  seaward  were  identical  with  the 
Aurora  australis. 

Tauhara  mountain  at  Taupo  is  a  rua  kohay  as  also  is  Mata-whaura. 
Tuwatawata  is  the  rua  koha  of  the  tribes  of  the  Whaiti,  and  Te  Peke- 
a-Tu-mariu  that  of  Kua-tahuna.  Tawhiuau  is  the  rua  koha  of  Ngati- 
Manawa.  It  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  flashes  8W5  to  what  the 
koha  portends.  If  the  flashes  are  vertical  the  evil  omen  is  for  the  tribe 
of  the  district,  but  if  flashing  in  the  direction  of  other  tribes  it  is  a 
good  omen  for  the  people  of  the  land  and  a  bad  one  for  those  distant 
tribes. 

Te  Aka-puahou  is  the  rua  koha  of  Ngati-Huri  of  Maunga-pohatu. 
It  gave  warning  for  the  disasters  of  Okiri  and  Whetekai,  where  the 
tribe  was  defeated.  The  raa  koha  of  Ngati-Awa  are  Te  Awa-nui  and 
Te  Awa-iti.  Te  Awa-nui  is  a  term  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  between  Tikirau  and  Nga  Kuri-a-Whare. 
Te  Awa-iti  is  a  name  applied  to  the  same  sea  between  Mou- Tohora 
and  Eohi  point,  at  Whakatane.  If  the  flashes  are  seen  out  at  sea 
across  the  Awa-nui,  that  is  an  evil  omen  for  the  coast  tribes.  Death 
has  marked  a  chief  for  its  own,  or  defeat  on  the  battle-field  is  at  hand. 
The  place  where  the  koha  flashes  up  is  termed  the  nn  or  kotore, 

Tupai  is  a  god  (demon)  of  lightning  and  thunder,  and  was  wont  to 
amuse  himself  by  slaying  any  witless  Maori  who  was  guilty  of 
transgressing  the  laws  of  tapu. 

When  the  koha  was  seen  in  olden  times,  the  koeke  (elders)  would 
ask,  **  Where  is  the  kotua  /  "  or,  *'  Where  did  it  finish  ?  "  and  from  the 
direction  of  the  flashes  and  their  place  of  origin  would  know  as  to 
whether  good  or  evil  days  lay  before  the  tribe.  The  rua  koha  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Maori  as  being  something  supernatural ;   it  was  a 
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warning  from  the  gods.  For  lightning,  thunder,  wind,  rain,  &c.,  are 
all  personified  by  the  Maori ;  they,  together  with  the  elements  fire  and 
water  are  all  the  offspring  or  descendants  of  Rangi,  the  Sky  Father,  and 
Papa,  the  Earth  Mother. 

Imu-ranoi  or  Papa-kura. 

This  is  a  term  applied  to  a  red  glow  seen  on  the  horizon  or  in  the 
distance.  If  -it  is  in  a  curved  form,  extending  upwards  against  the 
sky-line,  it  is  a  sign  of  bad  weather  to  come  ;  if  extending  straight  up 
on  the  sky-line,  it  is  a  sign  of  wind.  But  should  the  red  gleam 
appear  low  down,  spread  on  the  earth,  that  is  an  aitua  or  evil  omen  of 
the  gravest  import.  It  is  a  kaupapa  tahuri,  a  sign  of  reverse  or 
disaster.  An  interesting  and  explanatory  use  of  the  word  kaupapa  will 
be  found  at  p.  170  of  J.  White's  Lectures,  bound  up  with  Gudgeon's 
'*  History  and  Traditions  of  the  Maoris."  The  papakura  is  often 
referred  to  as  an  attia  [atua  wherowhero,  reddish  or  gleaming  god)  or 
demon,  and  is  viewed  as  something  supernatural  by  the  superstitious 
Maori.  It  is  dreaded  as  being  the  token  of  hauaitu,  a  listless, 
nerveless  state  of  mind,  which  will  assail  the  warriors  and  render 
them  an  easy  prey  to  an  hostile  force.  As  the  two  words  hau  and  aitu 
imply,  the  hauaitu  is  soiiiewhat  akin  to  pahunu  and  pauera. 

In  order  to  divert  the  above  omen,  the  priest  or  wise  man  of  a 
village  will  repeat  the  following  : — 

"  Whakataha  ra  koe  e  te  anewa  o  te  rangi  e  tu  nei 
Eei  whara  koe  i  te  mamaru  o  te  rangi  e  ta  nei 
He  tupua,  h3  tawhito  to  atua  kei  taku  ure  (e  patu  ana) 
Na  te  tapu  iiii,  na  te  tapu  mana 
Takato  ki  raro  ki  to  kauwhaa  ariki 
He  aio  tau  e  patu  ai." 

'•  Avert  thee,  the  paralysing  powers  of  Heaven, 
Lest  thou  be  hurt  by  the  arch  of  Heaven  above, 
The  lower  powers,  the  upper  powers 
Hast  thy  god  that  feeds  on  me. 
By  the  subtle  ta'pxi,  by  the  powerful  tapu 
Possessed  by  thy  ancestral  line, 
In  a  calm  shalt  thou  strike." 

To  encoimter  a  haweatt  lizard  is  a  kaupapa  tuhuri. 

A  SoNO  OF  Te  Ika-poto  (for  his  wife). 

"  E  pai  ana,  E  hoa  ma  I 
E  hara  tuakiri  ka  pa  ianei 
Ko  te  ruru  i  wetekia 
E  tau  aku  rongo  te  kawea  te  pakia 
Nga  roro  whare  koe  o  te  tohe  tuarau  . .  .  e 
Kai  hua  mai  koe  naku  te  whakinga  nei 
Na  oku  tohu  ki  te  whakamohio 
Me  aha  te  ngakau  pakoko  tawhito 
A  Te  Biaki . . .  e 
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Nga  rakau  tango  mua  a  Manaia 

He  inoi  iara  naku  ki  nga  oha  tupapaku  . . .  e 

Kai  whakarerea,  kai  kaupapa  taburi 

Eai  takoto  noa  te  paki  ki  tua  . . .  e." 

*•  It  is  well,  0  my  friends ! 
'Twas  not  by  wounds,  bad  it  been 
Tbat  tbe  bonds  were  severed, 
My  fame  would  have  rested,  carried 
To  tbe  porcbes  of  tbe  contentious.  <«» 

Tbink  tbee  not  tbat  I  confessed  ; 
*TwaB  by  token  it  was  known. 
How  could  tbis  heart  (cleave  to) 
Tbe  childless  ancient  one  of  Te  Riaki 
(Like)  the  far-famed  weapons  of  Manaia  of  old 
My  prayer  is  of  the  last  words  of  tbe  dead. 
Lest  they  be  set  aside,  and  disaster  fall  (kaupapa-tahuri) 
And  useless  be,  in  tbe  peace  hereafter." 

Takiri  and  Tamaki. 

Omens  known  as  Utkin  are  derived  from  convulsive  starts,  as  of  the 
arms  of  a  sleeping  person.  If  the  right  arm  jerks  in  this  manner  it  is 
a  good  omen.  In  war  it  is  a  sign  of  victory  in  battle.  If  the  left 
arm,  it  is  a  sign  of  an  approaching  war  party,  or  of  defeat — general 
ill  luck.  Another  method  of  translating  the  tafciri  is  as  follows  :  If 
the  arm  jerks  outwards,  that  is  a  kohera^  and  an  evil  omen,  but  if  it 
jerks  inward,  that  is  a  raru\  and  of  good  import,  it  shelters  the  body 
of  the  sleeper.  These  singular  beliefs  appear  to  hinge  upon  the 
common  belief  that  the  right  side  of  man  (the  tama-tane)  represents 
health,  strength,  energy,  &c.,  while  the  left  side  (the  tania-wahine) 
represents  just  the  opposite  qualities. 

The  tamaki  signs  are  very  similar.  If,  during  sleep,  the  left  hand 
clutches  {kamu  or  kapo),  that  is  an  evil  omen.  If  the  right  hand  it  is 
a  good  omen.  The  ih\i  tamaki  (or  ihu  tanyi)  or  twitching  nose  applies 
to  waking  hours.  It  means  the  peculiar  twitching  sensation  some- 
times felt  in  the  nose,  and  is  an  evil  omen.  The  term  tamaki  means 
the  twitching  of  nerves.      A  tamaki  felt  in  the  buttocks  is  termed 

kai  koratnaki. 

'*  Engari  taku  taha  e  kai  koromaki  ana.'* — Old  Song. 

The  hukihuki  is  another  tamaki — it  is  felt  in  the  arms  and  shoulders. 
To  feel  it  on  the  left  side  is  an  evil  omen,  but  on  the  right  side  it  is  a 
good  omen.  I 

The  most  ridiculous  things  were  done  when  on  the  war  trail  in 
order  to  read  the  omens  and  see  what  fate  held  in  store.     When  that 

•  Kohera,  open.  f  RurUj  sheltered  or  closed. 

\  The  tamaki,  or  twitching  of  the  nose  is  likewise  a  sign  of  evil  to  he  who  feels 
it,  as  portending  that  be  is  being  bewitched. — Ep. 
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famous  warrior,  Major  Ropata  Wahawaha,  of  the  fighting  Ngati-Porou 
was  chasing  Te  Eoti  and  his  ruffians  over  the  ghastly  country  at  the 
head  of  the  Tauranga  river,  he  was  missed  one  day  by  his  followers, 
who  started  in  search  of  him,  and  eventually  found  him  lying  down  on 
the  top  of  a  range,  calmly  waiting  for  a  taking  in  order  that  he  might 
know  what  fate  lay  before  his  party  in  the  coming  struggle.* 

In  addition  to  the  general  tohu  or  signs  which  showed  the  hazard 
of  war  and  the  divination  rites  and  matakite  (prophecy)  of  the  priests, 
each  warrior  would  be  liable  to  have  his  actions  determined  by  his  own 
private  atua  and  signs.  During  the  war  in  New  Zealand  between  the 
natives  and  Europeans,  a  noted  toa  (warrior)  of  the  native  contingent 
went  to  his  European  officer  just  before  a  fight  took  place  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  his  usual  place  in  front  of  the  force, 
saying  that  he  had  dreamed  of  being  so  placed  in  the  fight,  and  was 
there  shot  and  killed,  adding :  **  I  felt  myself  die."  His  request  was 
conceded  and  he  dropped  to  the  rear,  his  place  being  taken  by  an 
European  who  in  the  subsequent  fight  was  shot  dead,  the  bullet 
striking  him  at  the  precise  spot  where  the  native  had  felt  it  enter  his 
own  body  during  his  dream.  His  lucky  dream  thus  saved  the  native's 
life,  and  such  a  strauge  coincidence  would  naturally  tend  to  strengthen 
his  belief  in  his  special  atuay  who  sent  him  timely  warning.  + 

In  the  state  of  constant  anxiety  and  suspicion  in  which  the  Maori 
lived  in  old  fighting  days,  it  behoved  the  priests  cmd  elders  to  be 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  any  adverse  omens,  signs  of  approaching 
war  parties,  &c.  The  stars  received  much  attention,  and  various 
auguries  were  drawn  from  their  relative  position,  <&c.,  and  more 
especially  when  stars  were  seen  near  the  moon.  If  a  star  were  seen 
near  the  mata  o  Hoturoa  (the  hollow  of  the  moon*)  it  would  be  carefully 
watched,  and  as  it  changed  its  position  so  would  the  omens  be  drawn. 
If  the  star  does  not  come  near  the  moon  it  denotes  that  the  attacking 
force  wiU  be  wary  and  cautious  and  will  not  relish  close  fighting. 
**  Albeit  the  evil  may  be  afar  off,  yet  will  the  sign  of  its  approach  be 
made  clear.  The  atua  will  be  seen  flashing  (kohio)  like  a  star  in  the 
heavens.**  If  the  atua  known  as  Te  Iho-o-te-rangi,  whose  visible 
form  is  merely  a  lock  of  hair  {taio  makawe),  be  urged  by  its  priestly 
medium  to  disclose  the  issue  of  a  coming  fight,  that  useful  demon  will 
take  to  flight  through  space,  and  will  be  plainly  seen  by  the  medium 
so  flitting.  If  the  atua  returns,  it  is  an  evil  omen,  the  war  party  will 
remain  quietly  in  camp, — it  would  be  suicidal  to  disregard  the  warning 
of  the  gods.  If,  however,  the  atua  does  not  return,  that  is  a  sign  of 
good  fortune,  and  the  fighting  men  gird  themselves  for  the  fray. 

*  See  Colonel  Porter  s  "  Story  of  Bopata." 

t  GKidgeoD^B  **  War  in  New  Zealand.*" 

X  Saoh  is  the  meaning  giyen,  bat  the  word  maia  seems  rathor  to  apply  to  the 
horn  of  the  moon. — ^Ed. 
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While  on  the  war  path  it  is  an  evil  omen  if,  when  a  steam  oven  is 
opened  the  contents  are  found  to  be  not  properly  cooked.  But  for  a 
fighting  man  when  going  to  war  to  have  a  good  appetite  is  an  excellent 
sign  {kaore  he  kopt  o  roto  i  a  ia, — i,e,y  he  has  no  timidity.) 

The  ruru  (owl,  morepork)  was  credited  with  sagacity,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  sail  to  have  warned  communities  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  by  crying,  ^^Koukou!  Wlierol  Whero!  Wherol''  If  an 
unfortified  village,  the  people  would  desert  the  same  for  the  night  and 
take  to  the  bush. 

The  Maori  is  a  most  observant  being,  for  by  that  means  only  could 
he  retain  life  in  the  troublous  past.  When  Ngati-Whare,  under  Te 
Baiti  and  others,  attacked  Rua-tahuna  by  a  sudden  raid  on  an  isolated 
village,  they  returned  by  way  of  the  Waihui  stream,  camping  at 
Heipipi  for  the  night.  Tuhoe,  however,  were  lifting  the  trail  at  a  run, 
and  approached  the  Ngati-Whare  camp  under  cover  of  night.  Te 
Raiti  heard  a  kaka  parrot  cry  out  in  alarm  {ka  tarakeha  te  kaka),  and 
judged  that  a  prowling  enemy  had  startled  it.  He  said,  "  Te  kaka  a 
Te  Raiti,' '"^  and,  rousing  his  men,  they  fled  through  the  forest  in  the 
direction  of  their  home.  Now,  although  the  kaka  may  often  be  heard 
to  cry  out  at  night,  yet  it  has  a  different  cry  when  startled,  and  Te 
Raiti,  as  an  old  bushman,  knew  this  full  well.  The  forest  tribe  of 
Tuhoe-land  have  three  distinct  terms  which  are  applied  to  the  cry  of 
the  kaka.  One  denotes  the  ordinary  scream  of  the  bird,  another  the 
quarrelling  sound  made  by  a  number  of  birds  when  together,  a  third 
the  cry  emitted  by  the  bird  when  startled.  About  250  years  ago  a  war 
party  of  Te  Arawa  invaded  Te  Whaiti  and  captured  one  Whare-pakau 
as  he  was  engaged  in  snaring  birds  at  Pukerehunga,  near  Weka-nui. 
Whare  was  just  leaving  the  place,  as  he  suspected  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  noticing  that  the  birds  were  unusually  shy  in  responding  to 
the  wiles  of  his  pepe  or  call-leaf. 

Sneezing  is  an  evil  omen  to  the  Maori.  If  a  man  sneezes  while  he 
is  eating,  then  ere  long  he  will  be  slain  by  an  enemy,  and  his  flesh 
cooked  and  eaten  with  the  same  kind  of  food  that  he  was  eating  when 
he  sneezed. 

Various  signs  at  the  birth  of  a  child  told  the  natives  whether  he 
would  grow  up  to  be  a  famous  warrior.  The  twho  kahu\  was  one. 
Also  if  a  child  were  born  with  teeth,  that  child  would  develop  into  a 
noted  toa  (warrior).  When  old  Tamarau's  grandchild,  descendant  of 
the  famous  Ngahuru,  was  born  with  teeth  developed  some  few  years 
ago,  that  old  warlock  seemed  much  cast  down  by  the  reflection  that 
his  grandchild  would  be  prevented  by  odious  Pakeha  laws  from  raiding 
the  defenceless  settlements  of  the  land  of  Awa. 

•  i.e.,  "  The  parrot  of  Te  Baiti." 
t  i,e,,  still  enveloped  by  membrane  when  boru. 
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When  Pukeko,  chief  of  Ngati-Eakei  of  Obaua-te-rangi,  dreamed 
that  Te  Onewa-tahi  visited  him  and  when  saluting  him  bit  his  nose, 
he  knew  that  this  was  a  serious  omen,  and  when  shortly  after  he 
heard  that  Te  Onewa  was  on  his  way  to  pay  him  a  friendly  visit,  he 
was  forewarned  and  forearmed,  for  he  fell  upon  the  visitors  and  slew 
many  thereof  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  thought  came  to  Eahuki  that  the  pleasant  episode  of  Te 
Karihi-potae  was  not  yet  equalised.  He  gave  the  word  for  a  canoe  to 
be  hewed  out.  When  finished  it  was  launched,  and  in  the  process  a 
grating  sound  was  heard,  as  the  canoe  was  dragged  over  the  shingle. 
Eahuki  at  once  knew  that  his  enemy  would  fall  to  him. 

When  Tu-tamure  attacked  the  famed  Maunga-a-kahia  pa  (fortified 
village)  he  ordered  his  brother  Tama-taipu-noa  to  fill  a  calabash  with 
water  and  throw  it  into  the  fort.  The  vessel,  however,  struck  the  top 
of  the  palisades  and  fell  outside  the  fort,  where  it  was  broken.  Tu 
said,  **  The  pa  will  not  be  taken  by  assault."  Had  the  vessel  fallen 
inside  and  broken  there,  that  would  have  been  a  token  of  the  fall  by 
assault. 

Another  kind  of  tohii  is  a  material  sign  of  conquest  or  ownership. 
When  Ngati-Awa,  under  Tikitu  and  Ngarara,  joined  Tuhoe  in  an 
attack  on  Ngati-Manawa  at  Okarea,  the  pa  fell  to  them,  and  the  sons 
of  Manawa  fled  afar  off.  Ngarara  advised  Tikitu  to  seize  the  adjacent 
lands,  noted  for  the  great  numbers  of  birds  in  the  forests  thereof. 
Tikitu  thereupon  left  his  core  of  obsidian  in  a  hollow  tree  at  that 
place  as  a  tohuy  having  first  struck  off  a  flake  with  which  to  cut  up  the 
body  of  Tahawai  of  Manawa. 

A  favourite   mode  of   ascertaining  what  fate  held  in  store  was 

by   that  kind  of   war  dance  known   as   the   turanga-a-tohu   (icaewae 

turanga-a-tohu).     This  is  the  dance  performed  at  a  pakuwha*  as  an 

exhibition  or  in  order  to  find  out  whether  any  evil  omen  awaits   a 

party.     It  is  also  performed  on  other  occasions.     The  men  are  formed 

into  two  columns  and  are  challenged  by  the  wero  in  the  usual  manner, 

before  they  form  up  in  the  kawau  mdroy  of  which  more  anon.      The 

following  is  a  specimen   of    the  peruperu  sung  to  accompcmy   the 

dance : — 

'*  Haere  atu  ki  Manga- reporepo  rata ...  ha  I 
Ka  haere  te  tiare  raia  ...  ha  ! 
E  hiwa  ...  ha  ! 
He  aha  kai  roto  ata  ? 
A-he  nihinihi ! 
He  aha  kai  waho  mai  ? 
A-he  klri  tapa ! 
He  aha  kai  o  tapa  ? 
A-he  kea ...  a." 

*  A  betrothal.— Ed. 
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The  nin  method  of  divination  was  one  of  the  most  widespread 
throughout  these  isles.  It  was  also  an  exceedingly  simple  process, 
consisting  of  casting  pieces  of  fern  stalk  and  noting  the  way  in  which 
they  fell.  From  the  position  of  the  sticks  auguries  were  drawn  as  to 
the  fate  of  a  war  party  about  to  lift  the  trail  of  Tu.  If  the  sticks  lay 
together  (karapiti),  it  was  an  evil  omen  and  the  picnic  would  be 
postponed.  If  they  fell  apart  the  omen  was  propitious,  and  the  dogs 
of  war  slipped  gratefully  out  on  the  trail.  The  7iiu  was  performed  by 
the  tohunga^  or  priest,  who  as  he  cast  a  stick  would  say,  "  Mehemea  ka 
puta  a  mea  hi  muuy  whakaaturia  mui,*'*  This  was  when  a  stick  was 
supposed  to  represent  a  chief  of  the  enemy.  My  notes  concerning  the 
niu  are  of  the  slimmest  nature,  and  I  will  therefore  refer  readers  to  the 
excellent  description  given  in  White's  Lectures,  before  quoted. 

Te  Pipi-o-te-rangi,  a  tribal  atua  of  Ngati-Hau  or  Whanga-nui 
tribe,  was  much  esteemed  by  these  people.  The  aria  or  visible  form 
of  Te  Pipi  is  some  form  of  light  or  electrical  disturbance  seen  against 
the  sky-line.  If  gleaming  steadily  it  was  a  bad  omen  for  the  tribe, 
but  if  it  flashed  in  the  sky,  that  was  a  good  omen. 

Te  Purewa,  a  famous  warrior  of  Tuhoe,  was  with  Te  Arawa  at  the 
fight  of  Mataipuku.  He  consulted  his  atua,  one  Peketahi  by  name, 
and  whose  aria  (form  of  incarnation)  was  a  lizard.  The  answer  was 
unfavourable,  and  Te  Purewa  warned  the  Arawa  against  leaving  the 
shelter  of  the  redoubt.  Te  Arawa  paid  no  attention  to  the  warning, 
and  sallied  forth  to  fight  outside,  where  they  were  signally  defeated. 

Another  oracle  that  was  all  powerful  in  the  days  of  yore  was 
Tipoki-o-rangi.  This  was  a  gourd  which  was  the  abode  or  medium  of 
a  potent  atua.  It  was  used  in  the  ceremony  of  oho  rangiy  when  the 
guardian  tohunga  (priest,  <fec.)  would,  through  his  gods,  cause  the 
thunder  known  as  Whaitiri-pakapaka  to  sound,  as  a  means  of  giving 
niana  (power)  to  his  rites  of  various  kinds.  This  ivaka  atua  (receptacle 
or  medium  of  atua)  is  said  to  be  concealed  in  a  cave  at  Matahina,  near 
Mount  Edgecumbe.  When  uncovered,  the  thunder  will  begin  to  roll 
at  once.  The  Maori  has  names  for  the  different  sounding  thunders, 
as  Eu,  Pueaea,  Bautupu,  Tupai,  Whaitiri-pakapaka,  &c. 

Another  method  of  divination  was  by  fire.  When  the  Arawa 
column  were  leaving  Rua-tahuna,  after  the  peace  making  in  connection 
with  their  defeat  at  Puke-kai-kahu,  their  priest,  Hape,  lit  a  sacred  fire 
just  before  starting.  As  the  fire  burned,  the  smoke  did  not  rise 
straight  up,  but  rolled  down  across  the  trail  by  which  the  Arawa  were 
about  to  depart.  Hape  said,  '*  Ko  te  riri  kei  mua  i  a  tutuii  " — War  lies 
before  us. — And  it  was  so.     For,  shortly  after  they  left,  Ngati-Huri  of 

*  t.t?.,  If  80-and-Bo  is  going  to  win,  make  it  clear  to  me. 
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Maunga-pohatu  marched  in  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  Arawa. 
Although  warned  by  Tuhoe  not  to  persist,  as  peace  had  been  made,  the 
sons  of  Huri-papa  followed  the  retreating  Arawa  and  were  defeated  by 
the  latter  at  Te  Whatu-o-Mawake,  the  fight  being  known  to  the  Arawa 
as  Tieke-hoaia. 

In  some  cases,  more  especially  when  in  desperate  straits,  a  human 
sacrifice  was  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  a  garrison,  &c. 
Men  have  been  known  to  slay  their  own  sons  for  this  purpose.  The 
heart  of  the  victim  would  be  offered  to  the  gods. 

Of  the  innumerable  evils  and  methods  of  divination  we  will  select 
one  more  as  an  illustration.  This  one  is  known  as  the  raurau,  cmd 
was  much  used  by  the  Matatua  tribes  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty. 

In  the  early  morning,  before  anyone  partook  of  food,  the  priestly 
seer  (niatatuhi)  would  prepare  to  perform  this  augural  ceremony.  If 
the  purpose  were  to  divine  the  fortune  of  a  proposed  war  expedition, 
he  would  proceed  to  fashion  a  small  mound  of  earth  for  each  hapu 
(sub-tribe)  of  the  tribe  it  was  proposed  to  attack,  each  mound  being 
known  by  the  name  of  such  hajm.  He  would  then  stick  in  each 
mound  a  small  branch  of  the  karamuramu  shrub,  with  the  leaves  on. 
The  branchlets  so  placed  were  termed  luiu.  Each  hau  represented  the 
prestige,  courage,  power,  endurance,  &c.,  of  the  sub-tribe  it  was 
named  for.  The  tohunga  (priest)  then  takes  a  karamuramu  stick,  a 
piece  of  a  branch,  for  each  mound,  and  lays  one  on  the  ground  a  short 
distance  from  each  mound  and  pointing  towards  the  hau  thereof, 
measuring  the  distance  between  the  stick  and  the  1ia\i  in  each  case. 
He  will  also  make  a  similar  mound  (or  mounds)  to  represent  his  own 
people,  and  insert  a  similar  hau  in  each.  Now,  the  sticks  laid  on  the 
ground  represent  the  attacking  party,  and  the  priest  then  proceeds  to 
recite  an  invocation  in  order  to  cause  the  sticks  to  advance,  each  on  its 
adjacent  mound,  and  attack  the  hau  thereof.  The  priest's  invocation, 
although  apparently  addressed  to  the  sticks,  is  really  rendered  effective 
by  the  power  of  his  atua.     It  is  as  under : — 

'*  Ara  to  hoariri 
Kla  toa,  kia  kaha,  kia  uaaa 
Eta  manawanui  e  koe. 
Ara  to  hoariri,  e  tu  mai  ra 
Tu  ki  tupua,  tu  ki  tawhito 
Man  ka  toa 
Kia  toa  e  koe 
Kia  manawanui  e  koe 
Man  e  hopu  te  ika  nui 
Kumekumea,  totoia 
E  tu  hokai  nuku, 
E  tu  hokai  rangi,  hokai  papa 
Ki  nga  koromatua." 
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"  Behold  thy  enemy  ! 
Be  brave,  be  strong,  be  strenuous, 
Be  stout-hearted, 
Behold  thy  enemy  standing  there, 
Stand  forth  (aided  by)  the  higher  and  lower  powers. 
If  thou  be  brave. 
Be  brave  indeed, 
Be  thou  stout-hearted. 
Thou  Shalt  oatch  the  *  first  fish.' 
Pull  away  I  haul  away  1 
Stand  striding  over  the  land, 
Stand  striding  the  Heavens,  the  Earth — 
To  the  ancients  of  old.*' 

The  sage  then  recites  the  karakia  (invocation,  incantation  or  spell) 
known  as  a  tuaimu  (generic  term — hoa)^  which  is  intended  to  weaken 
the  enemy,  and  thus  enable  his  assailant  to  defeat  him : — 

**  Eai  te  umu  te  ruhi 
Eai  te  umu  te  ngenge 
Tuku  tonu,  heke  tonu 
Ti  ika  ki  te  Po 
He  ika  ka  ripiripia 
He  ika  ka  toetoea 
He  ika  ka  haparangitia 
Muimui  te  ngaro,  totoro  te  iro 
Mau  ka  mate  mai 
Kia  u  mai.*' 

"By  this  rite  shall  be  exhaustion. 
By  this  rite  shall  be  weariness. 
Completely  gone,  descended 
Is  the  victim  to  Hades, 
The  victim  is  ripped  up, 
The  victim  is  torn  in  shreds. 
The  victim  is  disembowelled. 
Gathered  are  the  flies,  crawling  are  the  maggots. 
And  when  thou  diest 
Die  for  ever." 

• 

Then  the  assembled  people  are  bidden  to  look,  and,  behold  I  the 
sticks  are  seen  to  move  towards  the  hau,  and  the  leaves  of  the  liau  are 
seen  to  fall  to  the  ground,  in  response  to  the  karakia  of  the  priest. 
The  number  of  leaves  which  fall  from  the  diflTerent  hau  represent  the 
men  of  that  particular  hap\t  who  will  fall  in  the  coming  fight. 

Hamiora  Pio,  of  the  wandering  children  of  Awa,  speaks : — 
"  Maketu  had  fallen  to  Ngai-Te-rangi.  Haupapa  and  Te  Nga-huru 
fell  in  death.  Te  Puehu  escaped.  He  came  to  my  uncle,  to  Whata- 
te-akau,  at  Pakipaki-o-te-rangi  (near  Tarawera).  He  said,  *I  have 
come  to  see  how  Te  Arawa  may  be  avenged.*  The  other  replied, 
*  Leave  it  until  the  morning.*  For,  look  you,  the  wise  men  of  our 
people  were  yet  with  us  at  that  time.      The  marae  (plaza)  was  swept 
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clean.  The  priests  and  elders  assembled  to  perform  the  Raiirau  rite. 
I  was  among  them,  though  but  a  young  man  at  that  time  (1836  ?) 
Seven  mounds  were  formed  for  Te  Arawa  (seven  hapus  or  clans  were 
to  attack  Te  Tumu,  the  pa  of  Ngai-Te-Bangi)  and  one  for  Ngai-Te- 
Bangi.  The  hau  were  inserted  in  the  mounds.  Then  invocations 
were  recited  to  the  sticks  lying  on  the  ground.  The  clan  names  had 
been  assigned  to  the  fuiu  and  the  sticks.  The  priests,  as  they  repeated 
the  invocations,  bent  their  bodies  so  as  to  avoid  looking  upon  the 
mounds  and  symbols.  When  we  looked  at  the  mounds  we  saw  that 
fourteen  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  Arawa  hau.  But  the  hau  of  Ngai- 
Te-Bangi  was  stripped  of  leaves,  one  branchlet  alone  survived.  The 
chief  priest  looked  at  the  fallen  leaves,  and  said,  ^^  He  mate  whakautu 
roa:'* 

Then  Te  Puehu  returned  to  his  tribe,  and  Te  Ajrawa  rose  and 
marched  od  Te  Tumu  pa,  where  Ngai-Te-Kangi  fell  beneath  the 
shining  sun.    Tupaea,  Mutu  and  others  were  the  surviving  branchlet." 

When  a  party  is  about  to  attack  a  fort  the  priest  takes  a  stone  and 
recites  over  it  a  hoa  or  charm.  He  then  tries  to  throw  the  stone  over  the 
fort.  Should  the  stone  descend  on  the  further  side  of  the  fort  or 
within  it  the  attacking  party  will  take  the  place.  But  should  the 
stone  fall  short  of  the  defences,  then  the  garrison  will  be  successful — 
the  fort  will  not  fall.  The  attacking  force  must  await  a  more 
favourable  omen. 

Other  methods  of  divination,  as  also  omens,  &c.,  will  be  given 
under  the  headings  of  Waitaua,  Matakite,  &c.  Even  then,  however, 
we  pass  under  survey  but  a  tithe  of  the  ancient  omens,  superstitions, 
modes  of  augury,  &c.,  that  obtained  in  ancient  Maori-land.  The 
items  here  given,  except  some  of  the  illustrative  anecdotes,  have  been 
all  collected  by  myself,  mostly  from  the  Tuhoe  or  Urewera  tribe. 
Other  interesting  items  under  many  of  these  headings  will  be  found  in 
the  works  of  the  late  John  White  and  others. 

*  Le.t  It  will  be  long  before  the  defeat  is  avenged  (?) 


{To  be  cmitinued,) 


THE    "  MAORI  ANTIQUITIES  ACT,   1901." 


Y'-'AST  session  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliameot  an  Act  was 
,\S'  PS'SS^  under  the  above  title.  Its  object  is  the  prevention  of 
the  exportation  of  genuine  articles  of  Maori  manufacture. 
Section  2  of  the  Act  is  as  follows:  "2. — In  this  Act,  if  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  context,  the  tenn  '  Itlaori  Antiquities '  includes  Maori 
relics,  articles  inaniifa^tured  with  ancient  Maori  tools  and  according  to 
Maori  methods,  and  all  other  articles  or  things  of  historical  or 
scientific  value  (?  from  the  Maori  Antiquities  point  of  view)  or  interest 
and  relating  to  New  Zealand, — but  does  not  include  any  private 
collection  not  intended  for  sale,  nor  botanical  or  mineral  collection  of 


The  Governor  is  further  authorised  to  a<:quire  on  behalf  of  the 
Colony  such  Maori  antiquities  as  he  deems  expedient,  and  we  under- 
stand someone  in  each  of  the  principol  districts  is  to  he  appointed  to 
report  on  any  such  object  proposed  to  be  exported,  with  a  view  to  its 
purchase  by  the  Government  if  considered  suitable.  It  is  made  illefi^ 
to  export  such  articles  without  permission  first  obtained,  and  the  duty 
ot  preventing  the  export  is  placed  on  the  Customs  and  Police  Officers. 

We  feel  assured  that  e\'ery  member  of  this  Society  will  approve  of 
the  passing  of  this  law,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  requites  no  demonstration 
that  valuable  "  Maori  Antiquities  "  are  constantly  leaving  this  country 
to  find  a  resting  place  in  Europe  or  America,  often  in  places  which 
are  not  accessible  to  the  public.  If  matters  were  allowed  to  continue 
long  as  at  present,  it  would  s-hiirtly  become  impossible  to  secure  any 
bona  fide  works  of  Maori  art  for  our  own  museums,  and  young  New 
Zealanders,  whether  Pakeha  or  Maori,  would  only  be  able  to  see  the 
art  productions  of  their  own  country  in  some  foreign  land.  Both 
Italy  and  Egypt  have  bad  to  adopt  the  same  course  with  respect  to 
their  antiquities. 

The  natural  sequence  to  the  steps  now  being  taken  is,  of  course,  to 
secure  that  the  remaining  articles  of   Maori  art  shall  be  placed  in 
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some  repository  where  they  will  be  under  efficient  care  and  open  to  the 
public.  This  involves  a  National  Museum  of  Ethnology,  and  we 
trust  that  Parliament  will  see  its  way  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
already  initiated  by  providing  for  such  an  institution.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  time  the  above  Act  was 
passed,  there  is  a  strong  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  Members  of 
Parliament  that  such  an  institution  should  be  established.  We 
understand  also  that,  in  the  event  of  such  provision  being  made,  many 
of  the  leading  Maori  chiefs  would  be  prepared  to  deposit  some  of  their 
valuable  heirlooms  and  other  articles  of  Maori  manufacture. 

Looking  to  the  objects  with  which  this  Society  was  founded,  we 
feel  sure  that  our  members  will  give  the  matter  their  hearty  support, 
and  aid  all  they  can  in  advocating  so  worthy  an  object. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bettany,  one  of  our  members,  our 
Council  passed  a  resolution  (which  will  be  foimd  in  the  number  of  the 
Journal  for  last  June)  bringing  this  subject  before  the  notice  of  the 
Government,  and  we  have  no  doubt  this  carried  some  weight,  tending 
towards  the  passing  of  the  Act.  But  something  further  is  required — 
our  members  should  endeavour  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  founding  of  an  Ethnological  Museum  a 
popular  thing. 

So  far  as  the  present  Act  is  concerned,  many  of  our  members  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  of  Maori  Antiquities,  and  they  can 
materially  assist  if  they  will  communicate  with  the  Government  on 
the  subject,  for,  we  understand,  there  is  a  certain  sum  available  for  the 
purchase  of  such  articles.  We  have  no  authority  for  saying  so,  but 
believe  the  Honourable  The  Native  Minister  is  the  proper  person  to 
communicate  with — at  any  rate,  pending  the  appointment  of  someone 
in  each  district. 

We  hope,  whenever  the  time  shall  come,  that  a  broad  interpretation 
may  be  given  to  the  term — **  National  Museum  of  Ethnology,"  and 
that  it  may  be  held  to  include  Greater  New  Zealand  ;  for  it  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  this  country  now  rules  over  a  large  number  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  many  of  them  inhabited  by  relatives  of  our 
^faoris,  who  are  entitled  to  be  represented  by  their  works  of  art  and 
manufacture  in  any  national  museum  of  the  nature  suggested.  There 
yet  remains  in  some  of  these  islands  much  that  might  be  gleaned  to 
illustrate  the  life-history  of  the  Polynesian  Bace. 


NOTES    AND    QUEKIES. 


[148J     The  Polynesians  in  South  America. 

In  several  papers  published  in  this  Journal,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Polynesian  Bace,  great  navigators  as  they  were,  reached  the  coasts  of  South 
America,  and  the  inference  is  that  they  brought  from  there  the  kumara  root.  Some 
confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  is  found  in  an  interesting  article  published  in  the 
'*  Geographical  Journal,"  Vol.  XVIII  (December,  1901),  p.  676,  by  Dr.  Francis 
P.  Moreno,  entitled,  "  Notes  on  the  Anthropogeography  of  Argentina."  He  says — 
'*  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  connection  between  South  Americans  and  North 
Americans,  and  also  \\ith  the  peoples  of  Polynesian  origin,  but  the  basis  of  the 
entire  population  was  the  union  of  the  three  types  mentioned  "  (which  he  previously 
had  described).  *'I  shall  not  enquire  here  into  the  common  origin  of  some  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  races  with  those  of  South  America,  or  into  the  similarities  which  they 
offer,  explainable  only  by  old  land  connections  ;  but  I  will  merely  mention  that  in 
the  graves  of  Rio  Negro  there  are  human  remains  that  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
living  race  of  South  America,  but  only  to  those  of  Polynesia.  Some  of  the  skulls 
from  the  Rio  Negro  are  of  tlie  Papuan  type.  Maori  stone  implements  have  been 
discovered  at  Cuzco  in  Peru,  and  at  Santiago  del  Estiro  in  Argentina ;  carved  wood 
clubs,  entirely  similar  to  those  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  have  also  been  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Truxillo  in  Peru,  and  from  Quillota  in  Chile,  these  being 
preserved  in  the  T^a  Plata  Museum,  while  others  have  been  discovered  in  Columbia 
Ecuador,  and  other  places  in  Peru.  The  similarity  of  some  Polynesian  monuments 
with  those  of  Peru  is  well  known,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  outside  America." 
P.  682. — '♦  It  was  near  this  spot  (Santiago  del  Estiro)  that  a  Maori  stone  club  was 
discovered."  P.  588  — "  We  find  Polynesian  anthropological  elements  mixed  with 
the  I'atigonians,  Polynesian  culture  amongst  the  Calchaqui  and  old  Peruvian 
culture."  The  point  in  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  differ  from  Mr.  Moreno  is 
that  this  Polynesian  clement  in  South  America  is  much  later  than  the  period  of  any 
land  communication  that  may  foimerly  have  existed  to  the  west  of  South 
America. — Ed. 

[149]     "  Hawaiian  Beliefs  regarding  Spirits." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  paper  by  our  fellow-member,  Mr.  J.  S.  Emerson,  of 
Honolulu,  published  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society 
just  to  hand.  This  paper  is  well  worth  perusHl  in  connection  with  the  beliefs  of 
the  Polynesian  Race,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  particularly  interesting  to  New 
Zealanders  as  showing  the  identity  in  belief,  notwithstanding  the  4,000  miles  that 
separate  the  two  branches  of  the  Race.  Mr.  Emerson  mentions  (inter  alia)  the 
Leina  Kauhane,  or  jumping-off  place  of  the  spirits,  in  which,  of  coarse,  the  word 
Leina  is  identical  with  tlie  Maori  word  Reinga,  at  the  north  cape  of  New  Zealand 
where  spirits  *'  jump  off."  This  is  pointed  out  by  the  editor,  but  there  are  several 
other  places  of  a  like  nature  in  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  e.g,^  at  Rarotonga, 
Mangaia,  Samoa,  dc,  each  in  the  west  end  of  these  groups.  In  the  Chatham 
Islands  the  '*  juniping-o£f  place  "  is  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island.  It  is 
probable  that  in  each  group  the  *'  jumpingofT  place"  is  approximately  on  that  side 
from  whence  the  early  migrations  first  made  the  land  when  they  colonised  the 
various  islands  of  the  Pacific—  the  spirits  were  supposed  to  return  to  the  Great 
Fatherland  of  the  race  by  the  same  course  the  colonists  took.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  follow  this  up,  and  show  for  each  group  where  the  "jumping-olf 
place  "  is  situated  geographically.— Ed. 
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The  Annual  Meetino  of  the  Society  was  held  at  New  Plymouth  on  March 
the  6th.    For  particalars  see  page  xii  of  this  number. 

A  MEETINO  of  the  €k)uneil  was  held  on  the  2l8t  March,  Mr.  Kerr  in  the  chair, 

when  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  was  dealt  with. 

« 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

331  The  Rev.  Colin  Bleazard,  of  West  Maitland,  N.S.W. 

332  Peter  Bell,  Whanganui,  N.Z. 

333  G.  D.  Tamer,  97,  George  Street,  Dunedin,  N.Z. 

334  D.  T.  Molctosh,  Resident  Engineer,  Whanganui,  N.Z. 

335  Hon.  Thos.  Kelly,  M.L.C.,  Bell  Block,  New  Plymouth,  N.Z. 

336  Eugene  Chiistian,  177,  Duane  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

337  W.  Harrison  GiU,  Kobe,  Japan. 

338  James  Drummond,  '*  Lyttelton  Times  "  Office,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

339  W.  E.  Spencer,  Inspector  of  Schools,  New  Plymouth,  N.Z. 

340  Dr.  A.  0.  Haddon,  F.R.S.,  Inisfail,  Hills  Road,  Cambridge,  England. 

341  James  L.  Whitney,  Boston  Public  Library,  Dartmouth,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Papers  received :  — 

219  War  Customs  of  the  Maori.    Elsdon  Best. 

220  Te  Puna  Kahawai  i  Motu.    T.  W.  Rimini. 

221  The  Whence  of  the  Maori.    Lieut.-Col.  Gudgeon,  C.M.G. 

The  following  list  of  Exchanges,  (&c.,  was  read : — 

1189  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,    Vol.  Ixix,  part  3,  1900 

1190  „  „  „  Vol.  Ixx,  part  1,  1901 

1191  Queensland  Geographical  Journal.    Vol.  xvi,  1900-1901 

1192  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New  Sotith  Wales. 

Vol.  xxxiT,  1900 
1193a,  b  Ac.   Na  Mala.     Suva,  Fiji,   August,  September,  October  and 
November,  1901 

1194  17th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology ^  1895-1896 

Washington,  U.S.A.,  1900 

1195  18th  „  „  „  1896-1897 

Washington,  U.S.A.,  1900 

1196  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  year  ending  30th 

June,  1898.    Washington,  U.S.A.,  1900 

1197  Te  Pipiwharauroa .     September,  1901 

1198  Kongl,  Vitterhets  Historic  och  Antiqvitets  Akademiens  Manculsbland. 

Stockholm,  1901 

1 199  Luzac's  Oriental  List.     Vol.  xii,  Nos.  9  <fe  10,  September-October,  1901 

1200  Revue  de  VEcole  d' Anthropologic  de  Paris.    November,  1901. 

1201  The  Islands  and  Coral  Reefs  of  Fiji.  Alexander  Agassiz. 

1202  The  Coral  Reefs  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  „ 

1203  A  Visit  to  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia,  1896.         „ 
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1204  On  some  Medume  from  Australia.     A.  Agassiz  and  A.  G.  Mayer. 

1205  Some  Plaiiariam  from  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia, 

W.  McM.  Woodworth 

1206  Occasional  Papers  of  the  Bernice  Bishop  Museum.      Honolulu,  Vol.  i, 

No.  4,  1901 

1 207  La  Giographie.    Paris,  November,  1901 

1208  The  GeographicalJoumaL    London,  November,  1901 

1209  Journal    of    the    Royal    Anthropological    Society    of    Australasia 

Sydney,  November,  1901 

1210  Na  Mata.    Suva,  Fiji,  December,  1901 

1211  La  Geographic.    July,  1901 

1210  The  Queensland  Geographical  Journal.    Vol.  xvi. 

1213  Science  of  Man.    August,  1901 

1214  Proceedings  R.  G.  Society  of  Australasia^  S.  A.Branch,      Vol.  iv. 

1215  Bataviaash  Genootschup.dc,,  Operkht^  1778.    Batavia,  1901 
12l0  ,1  >,  ,,  ^    ,, 

1217  Memoirs,  Peabody  Museum.     Vol.  ii,  No.  1,  Cambridge  U.S.A.,  1901 

1218  Geographical  Journal.     December,  1901 

1219  Jotimal  Royal  Colonial  Institute.     December,  1901 
1220-21  Records  of  the  Australian  Museum.     Vols,  ii  A  v. 

1222  Revue  de  VEcole  d' Anthropologic  de  Paris.    December,  1901 

1223  Table  Becennale,  de  VEcole  d' Anthropologic  de  Paris,  1891-1900 

1224  Annual  Report  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  1851 

1225  Chief  Justice  Daly's  Address  to  American  Geographical  and  Statistical 

Society,  1875 

1226  Boletin  de  la    Real    Academia    de    Ciencias    y    Artes,   Barcelona^ 

Vol.  ii,  No.  1 
1227-28  Memorias  de  la  Real  Academia  de  Ciencias  y  Artes,  Barcelona. 
Vol.  iv,  Nos.  1-2 
•    1229  The  Geographical  Joumul.    January,  1902 

1230  La  Geographic.    December,  1901 

1231  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.    January,  1902 

1232  Occasional    Papers. — Bernice    Pauahi    Bishop    Museum^    Honolulu. 

Vol.  i,  No.  3 

1233  Science  of  Man.    January,  1902 

1234  Manadsblad,  Royal  Academy  of  History  arid  Antiquities^  Stockholm 

1900 

1235  Notes    d' Ethnographic    OceanVenne.       G.  Kennier.      Presented   by 

Henry  C.  Carter,  New  York. 
1236-37  Na  Mata.    Suva,  Fiji,  January  and  February,  1902 
1238-45  Annates  de  la  Fac.  des  Scieiwes  de  Marseilles.     Tome  xi,  Nos.  2-9 

1246  Fauna  Hawaiiensis  (Hymenoptera  Parasitica).     Vol.  i,  part  3 

1247  „  n         (Arachnida,  Crustacea,  dtc).    Vol.  ii,  part  5 

1248  Ninth  Annual  Report  Hawaiian  Historical  Society.      Honolulu,  1902 

1249  Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de   Ciencias  y  Artes  de  Barcelona. 

Vol.  u,  No.  2 
1250-1-2  Memorias  de  la  Real  Academia  de  Ciencias  y  Artes,  Barcelona. 

Vol.  iv,  Nos.  3,  4,  5 
1253  La  Geographic.    January,  1902 
1254-5  Revue    de   VEcole   d* Anthropologic    de    Paris,  with  supplement, 

January,  1902 
1256-86  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland. — 30  Volumes,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  to 

date.    From  the  Institute. 


/DECEIVED. 
P£ABnnv  luiiicr!'.' 


NOTES  ON   THE   ABT   OF   WAR, 

A3    CONDUCTED    BY    THE    MAORI    OF    NEW    ZEALAND, 

WITH    ACCOUNTS   OF    VAK10U3   CUSTOMS,    RITES,    SUPEB- 

STlTtOSS,  Ac,  PERTAINING  TO  WAR,  AS  PBACTISED 

AND  BELIEVED  IN  BY  THE  ANCIENT  MAORI. 


Bv  Elsdon  BasT  of  Tdhob-land, 


A  HI  Mahiiihiti. 

THE  ahi  mahitihiti  or  aki  rerere  is  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  who 
are  the  most  daring  of  the  warriors.  It  takes  place  prior  to 
the  starting  of  a  war  party,  or  to  a  fight.  A  laige  fire  is 
kindled  of  dry  wood,  and  when  burning  fiercely  and  the  fliimes  thereof 
fiaring  up,  then  the  warriors,  one  hy  one,  jump  through  the  mourning 
flames.  Those  who  are  the  most  daring  at  this  exercise  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  nrnst  daring  and  bold  in  battle. 

When  Ngati-Pukeko  held  a  portion  of  the  Whirinaki  valley,  Kihi, 
of  Ngati-Pukeko  tribe,  raiBod  a  tana  (war-parly)  of  his  peop'e  and 
raided  north  to  Taupe  and  Waikato.  Ngati-Manawa  and  others  took 
advantage  of  their  absence  and  attaclied  the  Ngati-Pukeko  village  of 
Niho-vhati,  slaying  many  of  the  women  and  children.  MesEengers 
were  at  once  sent  to  recall  Kihi  and  the  fighting  men.  They  met  the 
column  marching  homewards  across  the  Kaingaroa  Plains.  Kihi  at 
once  proceeded  to  attack  Ngati-Manawa,  who,  under  Tarewa-a-rua, 
were  camped  at  Bangi-ahua.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  his  men 
would  face  the  foe,  Tarewa  caused  the  ahi  makiii/iiti  to  he  kindled, 
through  the  flameu  of  which  his  warriors  leaped.  It  is  said  that 
Tarewa,  hy  reciting  a  certain  invocation  during  the  ceremony,  was 
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able  to  ascertain  which  of  his  warriors  would  fa^l  in  the  fray.  Pre- 
Buinably  the  aitua  (evil  omens)  were  liumerous,  for  the  treacherous 
Manawa  went  down  to  Hades  on  that  day  before  the  weapons  of 
Pukeko. 

Tu-MATA-BEHUREHU,    PaHUNU,    HiNAPO,    &0. 

We  will  now  describe  another  series  of  misfortunes  (aitua)  which 
are  ever  liable  to  assail  the  followers  of  Tu  and  the  innumerable  lesser 
atwt  of  the  Maori  Pantheon,  These  various  troubles  are  causod  by 
breaches  of  the  unwritten  but  all  powerful  laws  of  tapuj  in  the  divers 
meanings  of  the  latter  word.  The  transgression  of  such  laws  in  war 
time  will  assuredly  cause  fighting  men  to  be  affected  with  nervousness, 
apprehension,  dim  sight,  &c.,  and  hence  render  his  services  in  battle 
of  practically  no  account.  The  special  attia  which  presides  over  and 
is  the  cause  of  such  afflictions  is  known  as  Tu-mata-rehurehu,  or  '*  dim 
eyed  Tu."  Their  effects  may  be  described  under  the  two  headings  of 
Pahnnu  and  Hinnpti^  but  in  speaking  of  their  cause,  preventirn,  and 
cure,  we  may  pool  our  notes,  as  these  are  practically  the  same  (one 
seems  to  affect  the  nei*v6us  system  and  the  latter  the  sight). 

Pahnnu, — This  implies  weakness,  indeci>ion,  and  nervousness  in 
battle.  A  person  so  afflicted  will  begin  to  tremble  on  the  approach  of 
the  en«  my,  although  probably  a  brave  and  energetic  fighting  man  at 
other  times.  The  term  mahunu  has  the  same  meaning,  as  also  have 
the  words  korra  {=/foivera)  and  iiaicera^  which  is  borne  out  by  noting 
the  root  words,  ^M//M  =  to  char  or  singe,  and  wera—hoi^  burnt.* 
Uneasiness,  apprehension,  anxiety,  are  implied  as  well  as  cowardice, 
but  not  ordinary  cowardice,  it  is  the  eflfect  of  the  sufferers  sin  against 
the  laws  of  ttpu,  he  is  afflicted  by  Tu-mata-rehurehu  (hi  lujaua  e  Tu- 
maUi-rehnrehu),  In  Williams*  Maori  Dictionary  we  find  mahuni  = 
burnt  :  •*  Whatu  mahunu,  whatu  marara,  part  of  a  knrakia  performed 
over  pieces  of  knnara  which  were  buried  in  the  path  of  an  approaching 
enemy,  that  when  they  should  tread  on  the  spot  their  legs  might  be 
burnt,  and  they  be  put  to  flight.*'  Mahunu  or  pahunu  in  this  case 
does  not  mean  actually  burnt,  as  by  fire,  but  that  the  warriors  will  be 
aflfected  by  the  unpleasant  symptoms  described  above.  The  above 
custom  we  will  hereafter  describe  under  the  heading  of  Rongo-taka- 
whiu. 

When  Makea-tu-tara  essayed  to  perform  the  tohi  rite  (see  antf) 
over  his  son  Maui,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  au  error  in 
repeating  the  invocation,  the  consequence  being  that  he  was  afflicted 
by  the  pahunu,     (See  A.H.M.,  vol.  2,  p.  91.) 

I  have  never  heard  the  word  pahunu  applied  to  aught  but  man. 
In  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  the  term  paicera  appears  to  be  used. 

*  Cf.  miti  aitua  and  a  singular  meaning  aseigned  to  the  word  pnka.    Also  pairi. 
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The  indiscretion  and  pukore  (omen  of  non-success  in  hunting  or 
fishing)  known  as  t^dioi-o-kewa  will  cause  animals  to  become  pair  era — 
that  is,  apprehensive,  shy,  and  difficult  to  capture.  If  a  hunter  speaks 
of  the  game  he  is  going  to  hunt  as  if  it  were  already  caught,  that  is  a 
toitoi'O-kewa,  the  pigs  or  what  not  will  become  pmcera,  and  hence  most 
difficult  to  catch. 

The  term  hauaitu  is  also  allied  to  the  above.  It  means  listless, 
without  heart,  as  also  starved  with  cold.  Still  hauaitu  does  not  seem 
to  be  applied  to  the  effects  of  transgressing  tapu  laws  as  pahunn  is,  but 
to  the  listlessness  caused  by  sadness,  by  an  error  made  in  performing 
the  war  dance,  &c.  To  yawn  (kitako)  is  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of 
hauaitUy  whereas  the  taiaroa  is  deemed  a  tohu  toa  (sign  of  bravery). 
Taiaroa  is  a  species  of  pandiculation,  already  described  as  the  wordless 
somidB  made  by  a  sleepy  person. 

The  Mnapo  or  kahupo  springs  from  the  same  causes  as  the  pahunn. 
It  is  a  dimness  of  vision  inflicted  by  Tu-mata-rrhnrehu .  The  two 
terms  are  allied  to  matapoy  or  kapo  (blind),  the  latter  however  are 
always  used  to  denote  ordinary  or  natural  blindness,  in  this  district, 
and  the  terms  hinapo  or  kahupo  to  dimness  of  vision  caused,  as  it  were, 
by  supernatural  agency — i.e.^  by  Tu-mata-rehurehu,  The  word  hinapouri 
again  is  applied  to  the  dark  nights  of  the  moon.  I  have  heard  that 
this  affliction  can  be  brought  on  a  pursuer  (in  war)  by  the  pursued,  if 
the  latter  possesses  sufficient  power  or  prestige  to  render  his  invocation 
effective.  In  such  case  of  course  he  might  escape,  as  the  pursuit 
would  naturally  slacken.  However,  the  term  parahuhii  is  usually 
applied  to  such  a  circumstance  as  the  above.  If  afflicted  by  the  para- 
huhiiy  it  is  of  no  avail  to  pursue  an  enemy,  even  if  you  actually  touch 
him,  yet  he  will  slip  away  from  you. 

The  causes  of  these  troubles  are  as  follows — the  eating  by  a  person 
of  the  remains  or  refuse  {mdmfa)  of  a  meal  partaken  of  by  the  eldest 
son  {mdtdmua)  or  eldest  daughter  (tapairn)  of  a  chief's  family,  the 
same  vtdmja  being  tap^i  to  a  high  degree,  even  that  no  person  may 
touch  it.  For  a  commoner  to  do  so  is  a  most  grave  crime.  Again, 
if,  in  a  battle,  a  man  does  not  slay  the  first  enemy  he  catches,  but 
spares  his  life,  he  will  be  affected  by  lu-ynatn-rehurehuj  his  sight  and 
courage  will  be  affected.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  only 
applies  to  a  young  warrior  in  his  first  battle,  and  not  to  later  affairs. 

If  a  man  partake  of  food  that  has  been  carried  on  the  back  of  a 
mdJdmua  he  will  be  affected — ka  pan-era  tona  rKjakfiu — his  heart  (or 
mind)  will  become  apprehensive.  However,  iapu  persona  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  so  carrying  food.  Any  warrior  carrying  food  while  on 
the  war  trail  must  carry  it  in  the  left  hand,  that  being  the  noa  or 
common  side  of  man.  Eating  of  the  sacred  food  set  aside  for  an  atna 
(god)  will  be  followed  by  the  same  effect  of  timidity,   indecision. 
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apprehen»ion,  or  obscured  vision.  In  pre  -  European  days  it  was 
extremely  dangerous  to  deal  with  tapu  in  any  form,  unless  the  proper 
rites,  &c.,  were  performed,  or  rules  observed,  hence  the  saying: — 
"  Kaua  e  aroaro-rua^  kd  ngaua  koe  e  Tu-mata-rehurehu .''  That  is,  you 
should  carefully  observe  the  laws  of  iapu,  lest  you  be  affected  by 
Tu-mata-rehurehu. 

Another  cause  is  the  piki-Uui — i.^.,  for  a  person  to  pass  behind  a 
priest  when  he  is  performing  any  rite  or  has  the  iapn  heavy  upon  him. 
Such  a  person  will  be  afflicted  by  the  pahnnu  and  pamhuhn.  To  pass 
before  a  priest  at  such  times  is  a  piki-aroy  and  will,  under  similar 
circumstances,  have  the  same  effect.  To  interfere  with  any  of  the 
belongings  or  paraphernalia  of  a  priest  in  war  time  will  also  bring  the 
hinapo  or  kindred  troubles  upon  the  hapless  interferer.  As  also  will 
the  fact  of  a  person  ridiculing  or  objecting  to,  the  commands  and 
decisions  of  the  priest  who  is,  to  a  great  extent,  conducting  the 
campaign.  Be  it  understood  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  war-path, 
and  war  times,  and  not  of  the  times  of  peace,  when  some  rules  are 
relaxed  and  certain  aspects  of  tapu  not  so  severe. 

The  kahvpo  is  also  liable  to  afflict  matatuhi  (seers)  if  they  do  not 
hold  to  the  narrow  path  of  rectitude.     Should  one  of  these  sages  of 
second  sight  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  sleep  or  lie  down  in  tbr  ^kfyiiiy 
place  of  the  women — i.e.,  nea'^ihrifipe,  or  open  space,  down  the  centre 
of  a  house — he  wiV  oe  afflicted  by  the  kahupo — that  is  to  say,  he  will 
lose  hip  power  of  second  sight.-**'     To  use  women's  clothing  as  a  pillow 
will  have  the  same  effect  upon  a  priest  or  seer.     To  be  cured,  he  must 
perform  the  rite  of  ichakaepa.     An  aged  native,  who  had  taken  me  as 
a  pupil,  once  said  to  me,  **  Son  !     Ever  shun  the  clothing  and  couches 
of  women.     They  are  unclean,  he  toto  paheke  nei  (their  blood  is  there). 
You  will  be  assailed  by  the  kahupo  and  the  gods  will  cease  to  send  you 
signs  of  coming  events." 

The  word  pahunu  is  also  used  in  connection  with  irhnkama  (to  be 
shy  or  ashamed),  as  appears  in  the  following  song : — 

Kaore  (e  whakama  e  pahunu  noa  nei  .  .  e 

Me  he  wera  tahotahu 

Nan  na  E  Pero  ! 

E  ka  noa  mai  ra  i  Tukurangi  raia  .  .  e 

Na  te  male  wai  ra  e  takoto  i  Taurito." 

Alas !  the  shame  that  annerves  (me), 
Like  onto  a  burning  heat, 
Such  as  caused  by  thee,  0  Pero  ! 
That  fiercely  bums  on  Tukurangi  hill- 
Like  the  deep  thirst  at  Taurito. 

•  Obnerve,  the  kahupo  does  not  affect  his  ordinary  Fight,  but  only  his  power 
ot  second  sight. 
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Acting  on  the  idea  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  the  head 
priest  of  a  war  party  would  sometimes  go  through  the  following 
singular  antics : — Taking  off  his  clothing  he  grasps  a  convenient  tree 
branch  and  thus  hangs  suspended  by  his  arms,  at  the  same  time 
extending  his  legs,  between  which  the  warriors  pass,  the  priest 
repeating  an  invocation  meanwhile.  This  performance  is  known  as  a 
hirihiri  iaua.  Should  any  man  laugh  as  he  passes  through,  that  man 
is  doomed  to  fall  in  battle.  This' ridiculous  performance  was  also 
supposed  to  cure  any  person  under  the  influence  of  Tu'inata-rehurehu, 

Another  mode  of  curing  the  trouble,  is  the  ceremony  known  as 
ntfau  paepae,  during  which  the  priest  recited  his  karakut.     The  paepae 
is  a  very  tapu  object.     {Nyau  paepae^  i.e.  to  bite  the  beam  of  a  latrine.) 
The  hinhiri  taua  described  above  was  sometimes  performed  by  a 
tapairu  (see  ante),  both  as  a  cure  and  as  a  prevention.    While  engaged 
in  such  tasks  a  woujan  is  known  as  a  rauhine.     As  a  rule  the  person 
lies  down  and  the  woman  merely  steps  over  him,  the  priest  reciting 
the  invocation  to  loosen  the  grip  of  Ta-inata-relmrehn^  and  restore  the 
man,  who,  from  a  sacerdotal  point  of  view  is  unclean.*     Mffiemea 
ka  haere  koe  ki  te  riri,  kt  purunyia  e  Tu-inata-rehurehtt ,  ka  pitta  koe  i  raru 
i  nya  kuha  o  te  ruahine,  hai  whakahorohoro  term  i  ntja  haiihauaitu,  i  ntja 
hiiiapo.      He  icluikaora  i  te  tangata  tena  iiuthi,      *^  Suppose  you   are 
going  to  the  wars,  and  are  affected  by  Tu-mata-rehunhUy  you  pass 
between  the  thighs  of  the  ruahine.     That  is  to  abolish  the  hauluiuaitu 
and  hinapo.     That  act  saves    man.**    Another  authority: — **A7  te 
pangia  te  tangata  e  te  pahunu  i  roto  i  te  wJiawhai,  me  haere  kiu  kakea  e  te 
tapaU^  kainei  to  viua  \chaka<>ra  i  te  tangata,*'     *'  If  a  person  is  affected 
by  the  pahunu  in  war,  he  should  go  and  be  stepped  over  by  a  tapairu, 
(first  born  female  of  a  family  of  note),  that  is  how  persons  were  cured 
in  former  times.*' 

Before  the  ope  tana  (war  party)  pulls  out  on  the  war  path,  they  are 
addressed  by  a  headman  of  the  village  home,  warning  them  of  many 
things  and  acts  to  be  avoided,  calling  upon  them  to  uphold  the  honour 
of  their  tribe,  &c. 

The  word  hukiki  among  Tuhoe  is  somewhat  akin  to  pahunu.  It 
means  the  fear  of  an  unknown  danger,  presumably  a. presentiment  of 
evil  fortune.  It  has  not  the  same  meaning  as  pahunu ^  which  latter  is 
the  fear  of  a  seen  and  known  danger.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
person  talking  in  his  sleep. — **  E  hukiki  ana  tenei  e  uwe  nei.'' — i.e.  This 
sleeping  person  is  talking  in  a  hukiki  manner,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of 
some  vague  danger.  Another  use  of  the  word  I  heard  in  a  narrative 
of  the  destruction  of  Te  Tini-o-Eawa-rero  of  Mokoia  Island  in  Botorua 
lake. — ''  Ko  mea  tungata  Jut  tangata  hukiki  ki  ona  iwi,  a  i  Jiara  mai  i 

*  i.e.  unclean,  if  he  has  infringed  a  law  of  tapu. 
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rnmja  i  te  hukiki,''  Such  and  such  a  person  had  a  vague  fear  of  his 
own  people  (at  Tauranga),  hence  he  came  here  (to  Botorua)  with  that 
fear  on  him. 

In  olden  times  a  singular  rite  known  as  Ka-nuihunii  or  Whaka 
pahunu  obtained  in  this  district  (Bay  of  Plenty).  Its  object  was  to 
render  a  person  of  evil  ways  ashamed  of  his  actions,  to  prick  his 
conscience  and  make  him  uneasy  in  his  mind,  until  he  reformed.  It 
was  not  Black  Magic — makuiu,  which  would  have  sought  his  life,  but 
the  sort  of  thing  that  a  person  would  exercise  on  a  relative,  whom  he 
did  not  wish  to  slay,  on  account  of  the  objectionable  behaviour  or 
habits  of  such  relatives.  It  was,  I  take  it,  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
higher  code  of  ethics  than  that  of  murder,  battle  and  sudden  death. 
It  was  performed  to  an  invocation,  one  of  the  many  which  come  under 
the  generic  term  of  ahi.  It  took  place  at  a  sacred  fire  known  as  the 
ahi  u'hakaene.  When  Whakarau,  a  famed  ancestor,  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  a  cannibal  feast,  he  found  nothing  left  save  the  spit  {hvki)  on 
which  the  heart  had  been  cooked — hence  the  tribal  apophthegm — 
**  Whakalia  kau  ana  a  Whakarau,'' — i,e.  The  flavour  alone  remains  for 
Whakarau.  He  then  recited  the  Ka-niahunu  in  order  to  render  his 
neglectful  hosts  repentant  of  their  inhospitality.  Te  Whataniu,  of 
Ngati-Whare,  tells  me  that  the  Ka-tnahunu  was  used  in  order  to  cause 
the  enemy  to  be  afflicted  by  Tu-mata-rehurehu .  It  was,  however, 
necessary  in  such  a  case  to  slay  one  of  the  enemy  and  roast  his 
heart,  over  which  the  karakia  was  repeated.  So  much  for  the 
Ka-mahunu, 

The  original  Polynesian  settlers  in  New  Zealand  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  kahupo,  as  the  following  extract  from  a 
native  MS.  will  show : — **  The  people  who  came  from  Hawaiki  (the 
last  migration)  were  evil.  But  the  people  of  Aotea-roa  {i.e.,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand)  were  a  good  and  peaceful 
people.  The  ancient  peoples  of  Toi  waged  no  wars.  If  the  Hawaikian 
peoples  now  dwelling  in  Aotea-roa  (New  Zealand)  uphold  their  race, 
then  will  I  uphold  the  original  tribes  of  this  land,  the  people  of  Toi. 
The  coming  of  the  Hawaiki  people  was  like  the  coming  of  the  English. 
The  people  who  held  this  country  were  a  distinct  people.  They  were 
the  Toi  tribes.  Those  old  peoples  carefully  preserved  their  history 
and  ancient  knowledge,  which  were  taught  in  their  whare  maire,  where 
'  also  they  were  taught  the  ways  of  procuring  food,  together  with  the 
ancient  customs,  &c.  As  also  the  rules  pertaining  to  the  taking  or 
collecting  of  food,  fish  and  birds  and  roots.  They  were  performers  of 
the  tira  ora  rite.'*'     They  flew  kites  of  avJU,  and  played  the  games  of 

*  A  rite  performed  in  order  tliat  people  may  retain  their  physical,  intellectual 
and  Bpiritual  vigour,  (fee. 
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teka^  the  ivhai,  aad  pa-tok  ttoko.  Their  great  misfortuae  (or  evil  omen) 
was  the  kaJi'tpo,  caused  by  desecrating  the  property  or  clothing  or 
burial  places  of  the  niatdmua  (see  ante), 

Tu'vmtapongia,  This  being  allied  to  kahiipo  we  here  give  it.  It 
is  an  invocation  to  render  persons  invisible  to  an  enemy.  One  such 
may  be  found  at  p.  427  of  "  Nga  Moteatea/*  it  is  entitled  **  Ue  karalda 
mata-hunahuna J  kui  ntfaro  at  te  tau'tf*'  i.e.,  an  incantation  to  conceal, 
by  which  war  parties  may  be  rendered  invisible.  Tu-maUi-icareu  is  a 
similar  karakia  (spell)  to  Tu-niatapowjia,  When  Te  Kooti  was  being 
pursued  by  the  Government  forces  at  Paeroa  he  is  said  to  have  escaped 
by  means  of  th^e  kuraJnuy  which  rendered  his  men  invisible.  When 
the  Uarema  pt  at  Ahikereiu  fell  to  Ool.  Whitmore's  force  in  1869,  it  is 
said  that  Tamehana,  father  of  Pihopa,  alias  *'  Blanket,"  escaped  from 
the  Arawa  contingent  by  reciting  I  u-inat^ponyia  as  he  lay  in  the  ditch 
outiide  the  earthworks  of  EUkrema. 

Matakite. — Second  Sight  ;  Prophecy  ;  Maori  Seers. 

We  now  come  to  a  matter  that  had  a  very  great  influence  with  the 
Maori  people,  viz.,  the  oracular  prophecies  and  utterances  delivered 
by  priests  who  were  mediums  of  the  atua  Maori,  the  gods  (so  called) 
of  the  Maori  people.  These  pertained  principally  to  war,  although  the 
seer  {tiiata-kite  or  mata-uJu)  also  used  his  gift  in  connection  with  other 
matters. 

A  native  who  has,  or  professes  to  have,  the  power  of  second  sight, 
is  known  as  a  tnatatuhi  or  matakite,  or  tohmnja  titiro  ututa  or  iantjuta 
niataniata  aitu.  The  meaning  is  the  power  to  see  the  gods  or  their 
manif%BtaMons.  If  the  seer  is  circumspect  in  his  behaviour,  then  the 
atua  wiU  warn  him  by  signs  and  tokens  of  approaching  war  parties, 
or  impending  disaster  of  any  kind  to  the  people.  Various  means  are 
employed  by  the  atua  in  order  to  so  warn  the  medium,  and  through 
him  the  tribe.  We  have  already  mentioned  many  of  these  agents,  as 
the  stars,  the  iakiri,  ta»uaki,  &c.  Also  should  the  humau  medium,  the 
seer,  dream  that  he  is  drowned,  that  is  a  serious  omen. 

The  signs  or  warnings  of  the  atua  must  be  strictly  obeyed,  otherwise 
disaster  will  overtake  the  people.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  oracular 
utterances  were  of  so  dubious  a  nature  as  regards  the  language 
thereof  as  to  render  their  meaning  doubtful ;  through  misinterpretation 
of  sacb,  many  defeats  are  on  record.  If  the  gods  send  a  warning  that 
an  expedition  will  be  defeated,  the  warriors  must  remain  or  return 
home  and  await  more  favourable  signs. 

Should  the  seer,  by  breaking  some  law  of  tapu,  be  afflicted  by  the 
hinapo,  i.e.,  be  deprived  by  the  gods  of  his  power  of  second  sight,  he 
must  carefully  perform  the  whakaepa  rite  in  order  that  his  (spiritual) 
vision  and  prestige  be  restored.     For  know  ye  that  the  office  of  seer 
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carries  with  it  considerable  mana.  The  attuit  so  termed,  are  usually 
deified  ancestors,  the  human  mediums  are  termed  waka  or  kauwaka^  or 
kaupapa.  Even  should  an  enemy  endeavour  to  surprise  us  yet  the 
atua  will  warn  us  through  our  seer — for  our  exalted  ancestors  thus 
watch  over  us  and  protect  us.  The  warning  usually  comes  to  the  seer 
in  his  sleep  (that  is  he  dreams  it),  his  spirit  {wairua)  sees  or  hears  the 
wamiug.  Albeit  afar  off,  yet  will  the  xcairua  see  it,  for  does  not  the 
spirit  of  man  leave  his  body  during  sleep,  and  range  far  lands  ? 

We  will  now  give  a  few  of  the  prophecies,  oracular  utterances  or 
kite  by  which  the  seer  or  medium  is  warned  of  the  gods  that  trouble 
loometh  in  the  near  future,  i.e.,  we  will  give  the  form  of  words 
used : — 

The  god  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  through  the  medium :  '*  0 
grandson !  we  shall  be  burnt.  Where  is  the  company  of  warriors  ? 
Alas  I  for  us  two."^'  0  medium  !  That  is  thine  (i.e.,  they  work,  &c.) 
0  medium  !  Alas  !  the  pain  of  the  weapon  !  We  shall  be  (feel)  like 
that,  0  medium  !  Notwithstanding  that  we  two  shall  be  gone  (i.e., 
taken,  overcome,  suffer) ;  my  food  shall  be  the  fish  (i.e.,  human  victim, 
slain,  or  papa).  If  my  food  shall  be  seen,  then  shall  the  company  do 
likewise  (i.e.,  feed  on  the  slain).  Thou  shalt  strike  the  stars  and  moon 
(i.e.,  the  chiefs).  Then  shall  we  two  rest,  (whilst  he)  laments  over 
his  (lost)  home." 

*'  E  mokopuna,  ka  xvtra  tana,  kei  hea  te  rangapu/  Aue!  iaua  E  waka! 
Ko  tau  ra  tena^  E  waka  I  Aiie!  Te  wamae  a  te  patu,  Kia  pena  taua^  E 
waka !  He  ahakoa  taua  te  riro  ai,  Taku  kai  he  ika,  Mehe-mea  ka  kUea 
taku  kaif  kia  penatia  ake  te  rangapu  taua,  Tata  iho  e  koe,  ko  te  whetu, 
ko  te  marama,     NoJio  ana  taua,     Tanyi  ana  hi  tona  kainga. 

The  ika  referred  to  in  the  oracle  {mata  or  kite  or  moeinoea)  was  the 
papay  which  appears  in  some  form  in  most  of  such  prophecies.  The 
papa  is  something,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  by  command  of  the 
atua  must  be  slain,  seen  or  captured.  This  done,  and  should  no  law 
of  tapu,  &c.,  have  been  broken  in  any  way — then  is  victory  assured. 
A  war  party  will  wait  until  the  papa  is  secured  before  delivering  the 
grand  assault.  Until  such  time  they  will  merely  fight  so  as  to  capture 
the  papa  or  to  defend  themselves  from  an  attack. 

The  seer,  having  received  the  prophecy  or  mata,  then  proceeds  to 
disclose  and  explain  it  to  the  people.  He  will  arrange  as  to  the  time 
of  starting  of  the  warriors,  and  for  the  attack  or  assault.  He  explains 
to  them  the  papa,  what  it  is  and  how  to  secure  it,  also  sometimes,  the 
men  who  will  fall  in  the  fray.  Hence  a  seer  was  often  both  priest  and 
fighting  general  of  a  tribe. 


*  A  chief  or  priest,  speaking  to  or  of  his  war-party,  refers  to  them  as  **  us  two," 
we  two,"  &c.    The  god  addresses  the  medium  as  *'  grandson."~£D. 
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Another  such  oracular  saying  is  the  following  : — 

**Jfe  mohio  tonu  kei  te  haere  mat  te  rangapu,  Kia  tupato,  E 
mokopuna  !  Ana  taua,  kia  mau  tana^  mana  tonu  taua.  E  huaki  E 
mokopuna !  Am !  Te  mamae  o  te  patu,  E !  E  koro,  to  kai  he  tuna  paeitai,'* 

**  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  coming  of  the  company  of  warriors. 
Be  careful !  0  grandson !  There  we  two  are,  hold  fast  we  two  ;  we 
are  for  him.  When  the  attack  occurs,  0  grandson !  Alas !  the 
pain  of  the  weapon's  stroke,  0 !  0  old  man !  thy  food  is  the 
paewai  eel." 

Here  the  papa  is  an  eel  of  the  kind  known  as  paeuai.  When  the 
papa  is  secured,  victory  is  sure.  Hence  the  saying,  Kua  riro  i  a  mea 
te  papa,**  is  equivalent  to  saying  "  l5o  and  so  has  won  the  victory.*'* 

After  Nga-Puhi  had  defeated  the  Arawa  at  Mokoia  hy  means  of  their 
newly-acquired  guns,  they  marched  against  Ngati-Awa  and  attacked 
them  at  the  0-kahu-kura  pa.  Tama-a-te-rangi  was  the  tnataJcite,  or 
seer,  of  Ngati-Awa,  and  his  atua  rose  nobly  to  the  occasion,  giving  the 
following  kite: — **  2«  he,  E  mokopuna!  ana  taua,  Aue!  E  mokopuna! 
Ko  au  te  utu,  kia  kaha !  He  ah  ikoa  au  te  rito  ai,  kia  kaha  hi  to  tcurnga, 
Ko  au  te  utu.**  **  The  evil,  0  grandson  !  here  are  we  two.  Alas !  0 
grandson !  I  am  the  payment ;  be  strenuous !  Notwithstanding 
that  I  shall  be  takep,  be  strenuous  in  (securing)  thy  property 
(i.e.,  death  of  the  enemy).     I  shall  be  the  payment." 

Tama  explained  the  mxUa  to  Ngati-Awa  saying:  ^' We  must 
fight  bravely  and  then  shall  Nga  -  Puhi  fall.  I  alone  of  our 
people  will  be  slain."  And  even  so,  when  Nga-Puhi  assaulted  the  pa 
at  break  of  day  the  fight  raged  fiercely,  and  no  sound  came  from  Ngati- 
Awa  save  the  clash  of  weapons.  Te  Eorokoro,  of  Nga-Puhi,  ordered 
a  volley  to  be  fired  and  then  fell  Tama-a-rangi,  the  matatuhi  or  seer. 
But  his  death  was  a  good  one,  he  (fyb^  in  battle,  and  the  gods  had 
fore&ld  it.  And  Nga-Puhi,  with  their  guns,  fled  from  the  field  of 
0-kahu-kura  and  from  Ngati-Awa  of  the  rakau  maori  (native  weapons) 
wailing  as  they  fled.  **  Tenei  te  i-ere  kau  nei,  ka  pau  te  titoi  e  Tautari, 
ka  vera,  ka  wera  i  te  ahi,** 

Another  mata  of  old  had  an  article  of  clothing  mentioned  as  a 
papa.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Aue  I 
Kai  hea  ra  te  rangapu 
£  waka,  £ ! 

Eai  hea  te  rakau  tu  tahi, 
Te  tangata  pilhSd 
Aue  I  kia  homai  ana  ki  a  koe 
Kia  hoatu  ana  e  koe 

*  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  papa  in  this  case  is  tbe  battle-ground  or  field, 
i.e.,  victory,  not  the  other  |?<i|?a,  the  author  is  describing ;  at  any  rate  |)apa  has  also 
that  meaning. — £o. 
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Ko  te  whetu,  ko  te  roarama 

Taia  iho  e  koe  ki  raro 

Tako  kakahu,  he  kakahu'waero." 

Alas! 

Where  is  the  company  ? 

O  medium ! 

Where  is  the  single  tree 

And  the  muffled  man  ? 

Alas  !  'twill  l>e  given  to  thee. 

And  thbu  shall  also  give. 

The  stars  and  the  moon 

Shall  be  stricken  down  by  these, 

My  gaiment  is  a  red  garment. 

In  this  matakite  the  papa  were  (1)  a  man  muffled  up  {pnheki)  in  a 
cloak  covered  with  dogs  tails  fastened  to  it,  (2)  a  lone  tree,  i.e,,  a  tree 
standing  by  itself. 

Again,  in  the  following  the  papa  is  given  as  a  man  wearing  a  puahi 
cloak : — 

"  Aue  I    Aue  I 
Te  mamae  o  te  patu 
He  ahakoa 

Pena  tonu  mai  te  maramaru  mai  o  te  hoariri 
Eia  naomia  ake  e  koe 
Ko  te  whetu,  ko  te  marama 
Taia  iho  ki  raro 
Noho  ana  taua  i  te  taonga 
Taku  kakahu  he  puahi 
Kia  kaha !  kia  kaha  I 
Ka  noho  koe  i  te  ao  marama/' 

Alas !   Alas  ? 

The  pain  of  the  weapons. 

But  what  of  that  ? 

For  the  enemy  feels  the  same. 

Thou  shall  grasp 

The  stars  and  the  moon, 

And  strike  them  down. 

We  shall  possess  the  propeity. 

My  garment  is  a  puahi. 

Be  strong,  be  strenuous, 

And  thnn  shall  rerLain  in  the  world  of  light. 

A  matatuhi  (seer)  is  also  extremely  useful  in  tracing  stolen  property. 
If  you  have  lost  an  article  by  theft,  just  take  the  ahua  (semblance  or 
personality)  of  that  article  to  the  niatatuhiy  and  by  the  power  of  his 
spells  he  will  cause  the  tcainta,  or  astral  body  of  the  thief  to  appear 
before  him.  Also  if  a  person  be  under  the  spell  of  a  magician,  the 
}natatuhi  can  find  out  who  bewitched  him  by  the  same  process.  The 
matatuhi  is  also  able  to  see  the  tira  mdka  as  they  roam  through  space, 
or  hover  around  mountains.  These  strange  beings  are  wainta  taiufata 
(human  spirits).  It  is  the  atua  that  enables  a  seer  to  see  such  things.* 
The  word  indka  means  timid,  wild,  or  active,  lithe,  and  tiro  a  company. 
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Female  seers  are  by  no  means  unknown.  Biperata,  of  Bangitaiki, 
was  a  famous  foatatuhij  as  also  was  Beretaro,  a  blind  woman  of  Tuhoe. 
A  female  inatakite  may  be  found  at  the  Ngati-Pukeko  village  at 
Whakatane.  Te  Umu-tiri-rau,  a  woman,  was  the  kaupapa,  or  medium, 
of  the  atua  Te  Ihi<o-te-ra,  and  a  seer. 

We  now  give  the  famous  matakite  for  the  battle  of  Orona,  when 
Tuhoe  marched  on  Taupo  to  avenge  the  katiohi  kiteay  or  **  seen  face  '* 
of  Taihakoa,  within  the  vale  of  Bua-tahuna.  At  the  time  of  this 
occurrence  the  Xuhoe  tribe  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  power.  They 
po<^sessed  a  shrewd  and  able  warrior-priest  in  the  person  of  Uhia,  the 
medium  of  the  tribal  war  god,  Te  Rehu-o-Tainui,  whose  wondrous 
oracles  had  enabled  Tuhoe  to  carry  all  before  them.  The  disasters  of 
Okiri  and  Puraho-tangihia  were  of  the  past.  Te  Behu-o-Tainui  had 
risen  to  power  and  fame.  Ngai-Takiri,  Ngati-Baka,  and  other  tribes 
of  the  outlands  had  been  smitten  hip  and  thigh  on  the  fields  of  Pouru- 
take  and  Te  Kahikatea.  The  great  Arawa  league  had  gone  down  to 
Hades  on  the  red  field  of  Puke-kai-kahu.  And  now  the  Tuhoe  clans 
called  upon  Uhia  to  consult  his  atua  in  regard  to  the  projected  raid  on 
the  sea  of  Taupo. 

Uhia  and  his  atua  (god)  rose  to  the  occasion.  To  his  vision,  as  he 
lay  in  sleep,  CAme  the  papa  ordained  by  Te  Behu-o-Tainui.  The  one 
was  a  canoe,  Te  Hiahia  by  name,  the  other  a  man  clad  in  a  red  cloak, 
his  name  being  Te  Kiore.  Uhia  then  explained  the  oracle  to  the 
warriors :  ^*  There  are  two  pa'pa^  a  canoe  and  a  man  in  a  red  cloak. 
The  canoe  must  be  seen  and  the  man  slain.  Until  then  we  may  not 
deliver  the  grand  attack.  Slay  ye  this  man  and  find  the  canoe. 
Should  this  be  done  by  you,  and  the  commands  of  the  atua  obeyed, 
then  naught  shall  remain  in  the  realm  of  Tu-wharetoa  save  the  birds 
which  ever  drift  upon  the  waters  of  Taupo-moana." 

Uhia  then  disclosed  the  luferi,  or  war  song,  for  the  matakite, 
Tuhoe  marched  on  Taupo  and  camped  at  Orona,  where  for  two  days 
tbey  defended  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Ngati-Tu-wharetoa. 
On  the  third  day  the  impatient  warriors  saw  the  canoe  papa,  Te  Hiahia, 
approaching  on  the  lake,  and  seated  therein  was  Te  Kiore,  of  the  red 
cloak.  When  the  canoe  touched  the  shore,  Uhia,  the  warrior  priest, 
gave  the  word  and  the  bushmen  of  Tuhoe  leaped  to  their  ranks  and 
across  the  waters  of  Taupo-nui-a-Tia  resounded  the  war  song  {nye)^ 
for  the  matakite  of  Oroua : — 

'*  Ko  wai  te  waka-e  ? 
Ko  Te  Hiabia  te  waka  e 
Me  he  peke  mai  a  Te  Kiore 
Ei  runga  ki  Dga  taumata 
O  Uru-kapua  ra 
Ki  reira  tirotiro  ai 
E!    Ho!" 
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What  canoe  is  that? 
Te  Hiahia  is  the  oanoe. 
...  If  Te  Eiore  shall  spring 

Above  to  the  brow 
Of  Uru-Kapua  there 
Then  shall  he  see 
E!  Ha! 

Before  the  echoes  had  died  away  across  the  shining  waters,  Te 
Eiore  of  the  red  robe  sank  in  death  and  the  canoe  papa  was  secured. 
Elated  by  their  success,  Tuhoe  charged  the  enemy  and  inflicted  upon 
them  a  crushing  defeat.  Then  they  marched  back  to  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Tuhoeland,  and  the  joy  of  the  savage  heart  was  theirs. 
For  the  "  seen  face  *'  {kanoki  kitexi)  of  Taihakoa  within  the  vale  of 
Bua-tahuna  was  avenged. 

And  nothing  remained  at  Taupo-moana  save  the  drifting  waters. 

When  Tuhoe  defeated  the  tribes  of  Te  Eareke,  Ngati-Baka,  and 
Ngai-Takiri  on  the  memorable  field  of  Pouru-take,  at  Buatoki,  there 
were  two  famous  kauwaka  (mediums)  in  the  fi  Id  to  uphold  the  hearts 
oi  the  warriors  of  Tuhoe.  Uhia,  as  medium  of  Te  Hehu-o-Tainui, 
and  Maunga-haruru,  as  medium  of  Pare-houhou,  a  female  atua  of  the 
Waimana  tribes.     The  mataldte  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Hurihia  ki  muri  ki  to  tuara 
Tikina  aku  mea  ki  waho 
£1  te  Moana-Aui-a-Kiwa 
£  takoto  mai  nei 
He  koronga  naku  kia  tae  au 
Ki  nga  uru  kahika 
Ei  Ohui,  ki  Ouama 
Kia  kata  noa  mai  te  kikihitara 
Koti  paepae,  koharehure,  kikibi  pounamu 
£  tangi  ana  ki  tona  wbenua  ake 
Ka  tipuria  e  te  moheuheu 
Tangi  kau  ana  te  mapu-e." 

Turn  now  (thy  thoughts)  behind  thy  back 

And  attack  my  people  of  outside 

At  the  great  sea  of  Kiwa 

That  lies  there  before  us. 

It  is  my  desire  to  reach 

The  clump  of  Kahika  wood 

At  Ohui,  at  Ouama, 

The  cicada  shall  laugh 

As  it  flits,  as  it  skips ;  the  green  cicada. 

Lamenting  for  its  country 

Now  overgrown  with  weeds  : 

Sighs  are  now  alone  heard. 

The  following  is  the  matakite  for  the  battle  of  Puke-kai-kahu>  which 
was  fought  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Rere-whakaitu,  and  in  which  Tuhoe 
defeated  Te  Arawa,  killiag  Te  Huri-nui  and  other  leading  chiefs  : — 
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"  Eo  Te  Bftngi-ka-tnkna  koe 
Waiho  hoki  e  haere  ana 
Koi  whiaa  koe  e  Bongo-taka-vhiu 
Kia  mate  ko  te  ori  tunewha 
I  te  awatea,  kai  Moura. 
Kai  a  TioDga  te  paenga  mai 
O  te  ure  patete  te  huruhnrn 
A-E  apa  ra  i  te  kirikiri  tai 
Ea ! " 

Art  thou  Te  Rangi-ka-takna  ? 

Let  him  then  proceed, 

Lest  thou  be  punished  by  Bongo-taka-whiu. 

When  the  bleared-eyed  one  is  killed 

In  broad  daylight  at  Moura 

Along  with  Tionga  will  be  the  heap 

Of  those  dressed  up  in  ancient  costume 

Who  will  grovel  in  the  gravel — 

E!  A! 

For  the  above  expedition  the  papa  was  a  kawaii  (a  bird,  the 
cormorant).  As  Uhia  explained  that  bird  represented  Te  Huri-nui, 
a  high  chief  of  Te  Arawa.  Should  the  bird  be  captured,  then  would 
Te  Huri-nui  be  slain  by  Tuhoe,  and  all  should  be  well. 

So  the  Urewera  League  lifted  the  trail  for  the  Arawa  country. 
They  camped  at  Ohaua  the  first  night,  and  as  they  lay  in  camp  a 
a  kawau  was  seen  winging  its  way  up  the  valley.  Here  was  the  papa 
of  the  prophecy,  and  anxious  eyes  followed  its  fight.  To  their  great 
satisfaction  it  settled  upon  a  maire  tree,  where  one  Karere  succeeded  in 
spearing  it.  Then  was  the  way  clear  to  the  bushmen  and,  under  Uhia 
of  Te-Rehu-o-Tainui,  they  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  mataldte. 

Tuhoe  explain  their  defeat  at  Rangi-houa  by  the  Wairoa  tribe  in  a 
very  simple  way.  The  attendant  tohunga  had  given  orders  that  no 
women  were  to  be  allowed  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  first  enemy  slain, 
for  that  is  the  ika  tapi  (sacred  fish)  and  is  offered  to  the  ntfta  (or  god) 
of  the  priest.  However,  one  witless  warrior  gave  his  wife  a  piece  of 
the  flesh  of  the  mataika  (first  slain),  which  she  ate.  The  mandate 
of  the  atua  was  thus  disregarded,  and  of  course  Tuhoe  was  defeated. 
What  could  they  expect  ? 

The  following  is  another  sample  of  a  matakite  put  into  the  form  of 
a  w//m  or  war  song : 

*'  Awhitia,  awhitia 
Kia  piri,  kia  tata 
Ko  ta  te  kiko  wheriko  koau 
Plri  tauea  i  te  tara 
Hokahokaitia  te  ure 
E  aitia  atu  ra 
Awhitia  kia  piri 
Ka  piki,  ka  piki, 
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Nga  pDke  tapi  ki  Roatahuna 

£  ngungu  tai,  ngunga  tai 

O  ringaringa-ha ! 

O  waewae*ha  I 

Te  ataa  i  rere-ha ! 

Ka  potaka  te  whenaa>ha  I 

O  Dguta  pakakeha." 

When,  in  1864,  Tuhoe  decided  to  march  north  to  Waikato  and 

fight  the  Pakeha  (Europeans),  one  Penetiti  was  priest  and  prophet  of 

the  force  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  fighting.   He  was  a  medium 

of  the  ancient  and  powerful  war  god,  Te  Po-tuatini.     His  matakite  for 

the  fight  at  Orakau  we  here  give : — 

"  Tomina  noa  ata  taku  kaki 
He  tori  ngongengoDge-e 
Ei  te  kai  ki  te  ure 
E  hika  hoki  koe  e  kuika  noa  nei 
Ea  hoki  mai  oneone  ra 
Waiho  ki  te  mea  ki  waenga  ota 
Ea  whano,  ka  wareware 
Ea  wairatu  ai  ahau  ki  te  aue 
£1  te  whakatangihanga 
O  te  ngu  parera 

Na  Te  Whatanui  me  ko  ^Haeata 
E  whakakeua, 
He  tama  kiri  ngutu 
Pahn  te  kiri  o  te  kai 
Pan  koroki  i  an-e." 

Parched  (with  vain  regrets)  is  my  throat, 

Bat  disabled  am  I, 

From  enjoying  the  froits  of  the  land. 

0  woman,  that  vainly  desires, 
The  retarn  of  our  lands. 
Now  left  for  useless  weeds 
Soon  will  all  be  forgotten. 
Tears  course  down  as  I  lament 
On  listening  to  the  loud  reports. 
Of  the  sounding  guns. 

By  Te  Whatanui's  and  Bangi-haeata's  spirits 
Are  they  directed, 
With  loud  report^  but  resultless. 
Wounding  only  the  skin  — 

1  speak  in  vain.* 

And  here  follows  the  uiataJnte  of  Rewi  Maniapoto  for  the  same 
fight,  viz.,  Orakau  : — 

*'  Tokotokona  na  te  hau  tawaho 
Eoi  toko  atu 
I  kite  ai  au  i  Be mu-taka  ra 

•  Both  of  these  matakite  are  exceedingly  obscure ;  even  nith  the  notes  of  the 
natives  to  help  in  the  translation,  sense  cannot  be  made  of  them.  Biwi  Maniapoto 
was  at  the  time  of  Orakau,  in  1864,  fighting  the  British  foroes  to  hold  the 
Wnikato  country,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  troops.— Ed, 
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I  kite  ai  au  ma  taku  kni  ki  Wai-mata-e 

Tohungia  mai  e  te  kokoreke  ra 

Katahi  nei  hoki  ka  kitea  te  karoro  tu  a  wai 

I  tu  awaawa  ra 

Ma  te  kahore  anake  e  noho  toku  whenua 

Kai  tna  te  ra  e  whiti  ana 

E  noho  ana  ko  te  koko  koroki 

I  ata  kiki  iau/' 

Compelled  (are  we)  by  ontdde  winds  (to  fight) 

Oppose  them  not. 

In  spirit-land  I  paw  the  ancient  burial  place— 

With  my  mother  yisited  the  place  of  flesh-cutting  flints. 

It  was  the  kokoreke  bird  that  pointed  out, 

And  then  I  saw  the  sea-gull  of  the  waters 

Standing  in  the  valley  (an  evil  omen), 

Nothing  shall  my  lands  occupy 

Hereafter  will  be  the  sunshine  (peace) 

And  the  song  of  the  koko  will  be  heard, 

But  I  alone  will  live  to  tell  of  it.* 

When  the  intertribal  war  Was  raging  round  the  rugged  shores  of 
Waiknre-moana,  one  Rako  had  the  following  watakHe: — 

'*  Tirohia  atn  Tarakumukumu 
Kai  te  moana  e  kupa  ana 
£  te  tuara  no  Paikea 
Hai  whakawhiti  ki  rawahi 
£  aki  te  timo  i  a  Motnkura 
I  a  Motuhanga,  i  a  Timutara-hu." 

Look  yonder  at  Tura-kumukumu 

On  the  lake  belching  forth 

As  from  the  back  of  Paikea  (the  whale) 

To  convey  him  across ; 

Dashing  is  the  pricker  of  Motu-knra, 

Of  Motu-hanga,  of  Timu-tara, 

Hnl 

Ngati-Huri,  of  Maunga-pohatu,  said  :  *'  We  will  go  to  the  wars.'* 

And  they  went.      They  also  returned — at  least  some  of  thera  did. 

About   thirty-two  stayed  away,   under  the  rising    sun,   where    the 

mountain  of  the  Lost  Bird  stands.     The  chiefs  of  that  party  were 

Te  Purewa,  Maunga-haruru,  and  others.      On  arriving  at  Te  Ahi- 

manu,  Te  Purewa  said,  **  We  will  rest  here  awhile.''    But  Maunga- 

haruru  said,  *'>iot  so!  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  do  so." 

Then  Te  Purewa  explained  that  his  atua^  Te  Rangi-kata-taina  had 

warned  him  that  the  war  party  must  stay  awhile  at  his  jm  harakeke 

(clump  of  flax),  and  that  if  they  did  so  the  enemy  (Ngati  Eahungunu) 

would  be  defeated.     Should  they  neglect  so  to  do,  then  Ngati-Huri 

would  fall.    In  fact  the  pu  harakeke  was  the  papa  and  must  be  seen, 

and  the  party  stay  by  it  awhile  before  going  into  action.     Maunga- 

haruru,  who  was  medium  of  the  aUia  Tu-nui-a-te-ika,  objected,  and  the 

*  See  note  on  foot  of  preceding  page. 
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matter  was  left  for  the  party  to  decide,  and  they  all  sided  with  Maunga- 
haruru.  Te  Purewa  was  deeply  displeased.  He  took  the  pohoi  (feather 
ear  ornament)  from  his  ear.  This  was  the  sign  of  his  despatching  the 
atua  Te  Po-tuatini  to  the  viUage  home  to  acquaint  the  trihe  with  the 
fact  that  the  expedition  was  doomed.  Te  Purewa  spoke,  saying :  *'  You 
have  disregarded  my  word;  Go  I  Go  on  your  way,  but  you  will  perish 
beneath  the  weapons  of  Eahu-ngunu."  As  they  did,  for  next  morning 
the  party  fell  into  a  double  ambush  [teluikamm  kokott)  and  lost  the 
famous  chiefs  Tai-turakina  and  Te  Whetu,  with  thirty  others. 

Pio,  of  the  sons  of  Awa,  said  to  me :  "  Fiiend  I  It  was  I  who  saved 
Tuhoe  and  Ngati- Wbare  people.  It  was  during  the  days  of  fighting.  I 
went  to  Waikare-moana.  As  I  was  crossing  the  lake,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  I  saw  an  attia  (god,  demon).  It  was  like  unto  a  star,  and  was 
flashing  above  the  great  cliff.  I  came  to  land  and  found  the  Tuhoe 
camp  the  other  side  of  the  cliff.  I  said  to  them :  **  You  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  be  wary !  "  This  made  them  cautious,  and  they 
were  ready  for  the  enemy,  who  attacked  them  next  morning.  There- 
fore I  say  it  was  I  who  saved  those  people." 

When  Ngati-Manawa  and  Ngati-Haka  were  marching  to  attack 
Ngati-Pou  on  Te  Pokohu  Block,  the  gods  of  the  latter  warned  them 
that  an  enemy  was  approaching,  and  thus  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  escape. 

When  Tuhoe  were  engaged  in  the  long  series  of  fights  which  ended 
in  their  conquest  of  Waikare-moana,  one  Mohaka,  a  priest  and  seer  of 
Ngati-Kahu-ngunu,  received  a  notification  from  his  atua,  that  if  he 
(Mohaka)  were  to  see  a  dog  of  a  certain  appearance,  that  it  would  be  a 
sign  that  peace  would  shortly  be  made.  Some  time  after,  Te  Ahuru, 
of  Tuhoe,  visited  Hipara,  of  Kahungunu,  and  took  with  him  his  dog 
named  Te-Iwi-mokomoko.  Mohaka  saw  the  dog  and  at  once  declared 
it  to  be  the  one  that  he  had  seen  in  his  vision.  He  named  the  dog 
Awhi-nuku.  At  that  interview  of  Te  Ahuru  and  Hipara,  peace  was 
made,  the  boundary  between  the  two  tribes  being  laid  down  at  Kuha- 
tarewa  and  Turi-o-Kahu,  of  which  more  anon. 

Some  few  generations  ago  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  Karioi  pa, 
in  the  Whakatane  valley,  were  startled  one  morning  by  the  sight  of  a 
man  swiftly  running  up  the  valley,  and  ever  crying  as  he  ran  **  Ko  te 
whakaarki  E !  Ko  te  whakaaHki !  (A  war  party !  a  war  party  !).  This 
was  Te  Ahi-raratu,  who  had  been  captured  by  a  hostile  force,  and  had 
escaped  to  warn  his  friends.  The  enemy  besieged  the  fort  for  some 
time,  but  found  that  they  could  not  take  it.  They  then  told  the 
besieged  people  to  come  out  and  visit  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
promising  that  they  would  not  be  hurt.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  the 
besieged  at  once  left  the  pa,  men,  women  and  children,  and  descended 
to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.     One  man  only  was  taken  from  them,  and 
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he  was  the  chief  Tama-whai.  He  was  capttired  because  he  was  the 
/Hipa  of  the  enemy's  matakite,  and  was  kept  to  be  slain  as  an  offering 
to  their  war  god.  That  god  never  had  the  divine  pleasure  of  consuming 
the  essence  of  Tama-whai*s  roasted  heart — but  that  is  another  story,  of 
which  we  will  speak  anon. 

The  war  god  of  the  Ngai-Tu  and  Ngai-Te  Riu  hapuA  of  Tuhoe,  is 
Te  Ihi-o-te-ra,  whose  aria  or  form  of  incarnation  is  a  ivlie  (mantis). 
When  those  hapu  are  on  the  war  trail,  the  medium  sends  the 
atua  on  in  advance  of  the  ope  tana  or  war  party,  in  order  to  obtain 
something  from  the  person  of  one  of  the  enemy,  as  a  maawe.  Probably 
the  atua  will  bring  back  a  lock  of  human  hair,  which  he  delivers  to 
the  priest  medium,  who  examines  it  and  says  :  This  is  the  hair  of  the 
chief  So  and  so,  totatujata  tena  *"^  i,e.,  the  chief  whose  hair  has  been 
obtained  is  the  papa  of  the  fight,  and  if  he  is  slain  all  will  be  well. 
The  hair  or  other  item  is  used  as  an  agent  or  medium  through  which 
the  enemy  may  be  affected  by  incantations  of  the  priest-seer. 

Ngati-Kahu-ngunu,  of  Te  Wairoa,  rallied  round  the  priest-warrior 
Mohaka.  The  word  of  Mohaka  was  this,  "We  will  gather  our  fighting 
men  and  scale  Huiarau  to  attack  Bua-tahuna.  The  insolent  moun- 
taineers of  Tuhoe  shall  be  humbled  and  the  vale  of  Bua-tahuna  a 
province  of  Te  Wairoa-tapoko-rau.  The  kiu  has  come  to  me,  and 
there  are  two  papa,  a  lone  tree  {rahan  tn  taht)  and  a  light  haired  man. 
You  must  see  the  tree  and  capture  the  nriikehu  (light  haired  person), 
but  on  no  account  must  the  man  be  killed.  He  must  be  degraded  {me 
mimi  i  te  itaha).  Should  you  slay  the  unikehu  then  will  you  return  to 
Te  Wairoa  on  all  fours  (t.^.,  defeated).  But  find  the  lone  tree,  capture 
and  degrade  the  unikehu^  then  shall  you  dwell  in  the  land,  generation 
after  generation,  years  untold." 

Alas  for  the  hopes  of  the  rising  sun.  Mohaka  and  his  merry 
followers  attacked  Bae-whenua  at  Bua-tahuna,  where  to  their  great 
joy  they  found  an  iirnkehuj  one  Mata-ngaua.  Mata  fled  and  was 
parsued  by  the  invaders,  who  caught  him  near  a  lone  tree  which  stood 
on  the  Manawa-ru  range,  above  the  present  village  of  Matatua,  But 
instead  of  merely  degrading  him,  the  excited  warriors  slew  bim.  Then 
was  the  end  clear.  Mohaka  and  his  party  were  defeated  and  pursued 
for  many  miles.  So  much  for  those  who  disregard  the  injunctions  of 
a  war  god. 

Atua  Maori  (Maori  Gods). 

Hereunder  will  be  found  an  incomplete  list  of  atua  Maori  of  the 
Tuhoe,  Ngati-Awa,  and  Arawa  tribes.  There  are  many  more  but  we 
have  included  the  names  of  those  which  are  mentioned  in  these  Notes. 
The  term  •*  god  *'  is  really  not  applicable  to  these  beings.     Neither  the 

*  i.e.  He  is  your  man—*  to  be  slain  *  under8too4. 
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invisible  atuay  his  aHa  (or  form  of  incarnation),  nor  yet  the  medium 
(human  or  inanimate)  were  really  worshipped.  Atua  Maori  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  malignant  demons,  to  be  feared  and  placated  or  con- 
ciliated, but  not  worshipped.  Their  principal  task  seems  to  have  been 
the  inflicting  upon  mankind  of  divers  evils,  pains,  and  penalties.  Of 
the  few  good  oflBces  performed  by  them,  the  warning  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  coming  troubles,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  important. 


i  possibly 


Ta,  sapreme  war  god 

Te  Po-tuatini 

Tn-nui-a-te-ika 

Te  Hakita 

Te  Iho-o-te-racgi 

Mam 

Mam-te-whare-aitu  f  one  atua 

Ue-nuku 

Ihi-o-te-ra 

Kahukara 

Makawe 

Bongomai 

Itupawa 

Te  Bewha-o-te-rangi 

Puhi 

Wheawheau 

Pare-whakaranga 

Tamarau 

Te  Tahi-o-te-rangi 

Te  Rangi-wharona 

Tu-Eai-te-ora 

Buamano 

Ira-koihu 

Wbiti-kaeaea 

Karaha 

Tama-wera 

Whakakau-ariki 

Urn-karaerae 

Tama-ao-raogi 

Eai-uaua 

Te  Tau-kanihi 


Irakewa 

Te  Weka 

Beko 

Kaka 

Tara-kumukumu 

Tupai 

Parehouhou 

Te  Tuhi 

Te  Kotuku 

RongO'takawhiu 

Te  Ririo 

Te  Behu-o-Tainui 

Te  Pu-tapu 

Tama-i-waho 

Awanai 

Te  Eanawa 

Tamure 

Marongorongo 

Tama-nui-rangi 

Earukarti 

Tai-o-Buatapu 

Heraro 

Papaka 

Te  Au-ki-Bangitaiki 

Peketahi 

Te  Apatahi-a-Pawa 

Eopu 

Tauwheti 

Titi 

Te  Enwau-ruku-roa 


The  vast  majority  of  the  so-called  gods  of  the  Maori  were  simply 
deified  ancestors.  Many  of  the  war-gods  (atua  mo  te  n'ri)  of  the 
Maori  were  simply  tribal  gods,  who  would  probably  be  unknown  in 
another  part  of  the  island.  There  were,  however,  some  of  the  war 
gods  who  were,  if  not  universally  recognised,  certainly  known  to  a 
majority  of  the  tribes.  In  this  latter  category  are  included  the  atua 
Maru,  Bongomai,  Itupawa,  Puhi,  Eahukura,  and  Uenuku. 

We  will  now  pass  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  these  atua.  Tu  was 
the  supreme  war  god,  and  generally  recognised  as  such,  except  possibly 
by  the  Aotea  tribes  of  the  West  Coast,  who  would  appear  to  have 
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looked  upon  Maru  as  occuping  that  exalted  position.  I  have  never 
heard  that  Tu  has  any  visible  form  of  incarnation  (arm),  or  that  he  is 
ever  appealed  to  by  seers  in  regard  to  matakite.  He  is  above  those 
tasks,  he  emblemises  war.  Tu  is  of  far  Polynesian  fame,  and  possibly 
hails  from  far  lands,  away  beyond  the  Great  Ocean  of  Kiwa — if  he  had 
his  rights.  The  name  Tu  reminds  us  of  Tiu  or  Tiw,  the  Dark  God  of 
the  early  Teutons,  to  meet  which  god  was  death. 

The  following  is  a  genealogy  brought  down  from  Tu.     In  this  line 
Te  Moremore-o-te-rangi  is  the  first  name  known  in  Maori  history : — 

Now  Maru  has  a  visible  aria,  and  also 
condescends  to  act  as  an  oracle,  and  perform 
the  veurious  duties  of  a  tribal  god.  Tu  alone 
stands  supreme.  Weapons,  war  girdles,  &c., 
all  emblemise  Tu  whose  name  is  applied  to 
them,  so  long  as  the  tapu  is  upon  a  war 
party  and  its  paraphernalia.  Tu  the  Fierce 
is  the  general  meaning  of  the  many  secondary 
names  applied  to  this  all-powerful  being.* 

Te  Po-tuatini  is  probably  the  principal 
war  god  of  the  Tuhoe  (Urewera)  tribe.  Tu-nui- 
a-te-ika  is  a  great  destroyer  of  man,  his  aria 
or  visible  form  is  a  star  (probably  a  shooting 
star).  I  am  informed  that  Ngati-Eahu- 
ngunu,  of  Te  Wairoa,  sent  this  atua  to 
destroy  Hatua,  a  chief  of  Ngati-Awa.  As  my 
informant  put  it — **  We  saw  the  atuay  like 
unto  a  star,  flaring  through  space."  The 
way  to  escape  this  atua  is  to  hug  the  side 
of  the  food  oven  and  the  dread  places  where 
food  is  prepared.  For  he  is  excessively  tapu 
and  cannot  approach  such  places.  But  for  a 
tapu  person  to  do  this  would  be  exceedingly 
dangerous,  so  that  he  would  be  placed 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  which  is 
annoying. 

The  mokomoko  lizard  is  the  ana  of  the 
god  Te  Hukita.  This  god' was  consulted 
much  in  Tuhoe-land  in  regard  to  war.  {He 
atua  tu  parckura\),  and  would  give  warning 
as  to  what  men  would  be  slain.  Te  Iho-o- 
te-rangi,    Maru-te-whare-aitu,    Bongomai    and    Itupawa    were    war 

*  The  god  Tu,  of  course,  stands  on  a  different  footing  to  the  others  mentioned. 
He  is  a  racial  god ;  the  others  are  local. — Ed. 

t  Came  to  New  Zealand  in  ••  Te  Arawa  "  canoe  circa  1350, 
I  A  god  presiding  over  battlefields. 


Tu — Kopae-rangi 

I 
Te  Uma-tu 

Te-wairua 

Te  Imu-rangi 

Te  Hiko-o-Tu 

Te  Kanapu-o-te-rangi 

Hine-koha 

Taumata 

Rukutla 

Te  Bangi-matinitini 

Para- when  ua-  mea 

Te  Popu 

Te  Hoata 

Te  Moremore-o-te-rangi 

Kautete-tu 

Wai-heke-tua 

Ngatoro-i-rangi  f 

Tangihia 

Eahu-kura 

Tuhoto-ariki 

Bangi-tauira 

Tukua 

Tu-maihi 

Tu-makoha 

Tara-whai 

Te  Ahiahi-o-taha 

Bangi-mamao 

Tawari 

Te  Uru-waea 

Patu-po-kohu 

Kai-whakapae 

Te  Porio-te-rangi 

Pata-pakeke 

Tapuika 

Pio  Te  Tihi  (born  1823) 

Two  more  generations 
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gods  of  the  Arawa  tribe.  The  ntia  of  Te  Iho-o-te-rangi  was 
a  ball  or  lock  of  hair  {poi  makxiwe),  as  we  have  seen  under 
'  Omens.'  Bongomai  could  sometimes  be  seen  in  flight  through 
space  —  Ka  rere  korakora — (flying  with  a  train  of  sparks),  his 
ana  was  a  meteor.  When  the  Bangiuru  pa  at  Otaki  was  being 
besieged,  the  god  Rongomai  was  invoked  by  the  besiegers,  and  that 
atua  was  seen  by  all  flying  through  the  air,  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire. 
He  shot  down  into  the  pa  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  the  earth 
around  was  thrown  up  in  heaps  and^scattered.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  the  pa  fell.*  Uenuku  is  a  famous  war  god,  his  aria  or  visible 
form  being  the  rainbow.  Uenuku  is  said  to  have  married  a  celestial 
visitor,  one  Tairi-a-kohu  or  Hine-pukohu-rangi  (the  personified  form 
of  mist)  who  left  him  and  returned  to  the  sky.  Uenuku  continued  to 
search  for  her,  afar  off,  until  he  died,  and  then  he  became  a  rainbow. 
Haere  and  Kahukura  are  also  rainbow  gods.  Te  Bewha-o-te-rangi  is 
a  deified  ancestor  of  Ngati-Awa,  whose  aria  appears  to  be  a  star. 

My  good  friend  Hamiora  Pio  is  the  present  medium  of  this  tUua, 
he  who  has  patiently  guided  me  up  the  steep  sidelings  of  Parnassus, 
and  given  me  much  good  advice  anent  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  dread 
arts  of  the  wizard. 

Puhi  is  a  sacred  war  karakia  (invocation)  of  the  Ngai-Te-Biu  and 

Ngai-Tu  clans  of  Tuboe,  and  would  appear  to  be  a  deified  ancestor, 

inasmuch  as  his  descendants  are  most  careful  not  to  have  the  hair  on 

their  hands  and  forearms  singed  or  burned,  it  being  a  most  serious 

aitna  or  evil  omen  ;  disaster  lies  before.     I  am  doubtful  as  to  whether 

this  Puhi  is  identical  with  Puhi  the  eel  god.     Te  Wheawheau  is  a 

most  useful  atiui  in  war  time— in  order  to  weaken  the  enemy,  as  will 

be  seen  when  we  lift  the  trail  of  Tu  in  earnest.     In  regard  to  Te 

Wheawheau,  an  authority  says,  *'  An  atua,  a  tree  branchlet.     It  is 

carried  by  the  priest  and  waved  to  and  fro  before  (in  front  of)  the 

enemy.     It  is  thus  used  as  a  rotit,  to  weaken  and  unnerve  the  enemy. 

It  is  made  effective  by  means  of  ?pells  of  magic."     Pare-whakarunga 

belongs  to  the  class  known  as  atua  kihakiha,\  as  also  does  the  Manga- 

nmntjai-atHa, 

Some*  of  the  early  migrants  to  New  Zealand  are  looked  upon  as 
gods.     Irakewa,  a  descendant  of  Bakei-apu,  with  many  others  who 

came  with  him  to  this  land  from  Mata-ora,  and  camped  at  Whaka- 

tane,  were  thus  exalted  and  became  war  gods.     By  their  influence 

Ngati-Awa  were  enabled  to  defeat  Te  Whakatohea  at  0-potiki  and 

expel  Warahoe  from  the  lands  of  0-tipa,  at  least  so  a  descendant  of 

Irakewa  informs  me. 

*  This  illaBtration  is  taken  from  Mr.  White's  "  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori " 
(who  copied  it  from  Te  Ika-a-Maui,  without  giving  his  authority) — Ed. 
t  Whose  voices,  as  heard  through  the  medium,  have  a  hissing  sound, 
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When  the  Arawa  were  about  to  attack  Te  Tumu  pa  in  1884,  the 
atuu  Te  Weka  was  despatched  by  his  medium  to  observe  the  fort.  When 
the  wai  taua  ceremony  was  performed  over  the  warriors,  the  god 
returned  to  the  medium — Te  Kahawai.  This  was  an  excellent  omen, 
and  of  course  the  pa  fell.  Had  the  god  not  so  returned  the  omen 
would  have  been  a  bad  one.  The  gods  Pare-houhou  and  Te  Putapu 
are  both  represented  to  mortal  eyes  by  tahd  (a  calabash).  A  star 
is  the  visible  form  of  the  atua  Tama-i-waho,  a  leading  god  of  the 
Whakatohea  tribe. 

The  war  god  Te  Hehu-o-Tainui  was  an  atua  hihu,  as  also  was 
Awanui.  The  aiua  kahu  is  a  malignant  spirit,  a  cacodoemon,  which 
is  evolved  from  a  still-born  child.  A  woman  of  Maungapohatu,  one 
Behu-tu,  gave  birth  to  a  still-born  child  which  was  named  Hope-motu, 
Had  a  tohuruja  (priest)  buried  the  foetus  with  the  appropriate  rites  and 
invocations,  the  evil  spirit  might  have  beeu  laid.  But  it  was  not  to 
be.  This  fcetus  was  destined  to  develop  into  a  powerful  war  god,  Te 
Behu-o-Tainui,  whose  oracular  utterances  were  to  raise  the  fame  of 
Tnhoe,  from  the  eastern  sea  even  unto  the  waters  of  Waikato.  Uhia> 
of  Tuhoe,  became  the  medium  of  this  atua  by  means  of  making  an 
offering  of  conciliation  {whakawhere)  in  the  form  of  porete  (parroqnets). 
The  form  of  incarnation  {aria)  of  the  atua  was  the  green  lizard  {mnku- 
kakariki).  This  war  god  had  a  most  successful  career,  as  we  have 
shown.  Uhia  would  at  times  take  the  lizard  in  his  hand,  where  it 
would  remain  quietly.  It  often  lay  putting  its  tongue  out  from  side 
to  side,  which  was  considered  a  good  omen.  At  other  times  it  would 
be  found  in  one  of  the  steam  ovens  when  opened,  and  the  food 
immediately  around  it  would  be  quite  raw  still.  This  was  an  evil 
omen  for  the  tribe.* 

The  Whakatane  clan,  under  Pawhero  (he  who  hugged  the  fireside 
too  long),  located  themselves  on  the  Tahora  block,  where  they  were 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Ngai-Tu,  the  chief  Pawhero  being  slain. 
The  Whakatane  returned  and  killed  Te  Hau-o-te-rangi's  nephew. 
The  Whakatohea  marched  on  Korotahi  and  attacked  the  Whakatane 
clan,  but  were  defeated,  losing  the  chiefs  Te  Whatu-pe  and  Ta- 
manuhiri.  A  party  of  Whakatohea  and  Whanau-a-Apanui,  under  Kua- 
moko  and  others,  made  another  attack  on  Korotahi,  but  they  fell  by 
the  wayside  among  thorns.  The  reason  why  the  Whakatane  were  so 
successful  was  the  excellence  and  power  of  their  war  god,  one  Papa  by 
name.  When  Bua-moko  became  aware  of  this,  he  proceeded  to 
conciliate  and  invoke  his  god  Buai-mokoroa.  At  a  subsequent  attack 
on  the  Whakatane  fort,  Bua-moko  arranged  that  one  party  of  the 

*  For  a  full  history  of  the  development  of  Te  Behu-o-Tainui,  see  this  Joubnal, 
voL  vi,  p.  41,  by  Mr.  Best. — Ed.. 
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attacking  force  should  slay  the  Whakatane  priest,  and  another  destroy 
his  god,  t,e,f  the  material  representation  of  the  god.  This  was  done* 
and  of  course  the  fort  fell. 

Kaka  and  Eleko  were  the  two  atiia  of  Whare-pakau,  he  who  defeated 
the  original  people  of  Te  Whaiti.  The  aria  of  the  one  was  a  lizard, 
that  of  the  other  a  rum  (a  hird,  the  owl).  They  were  the  protectors 
of  their  medium  who  settled  at  Te  Apu  near  Ahi-kereru. 

A  woman,  one  Maraea,  was  medium  of  the  atiia  kahu  Awanui, 
which  was  the  spirit  of  a  still-horn  child  of  hers.  She,  as  the  medium 
of  the  atuay  attended  the  two  weeks'  fighting  at  Te  Tapiri  and  stood 
out  in  front  of  her  people  to  urge  them  on,  and,  so  I  am  informed, 
catching  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  in  her  hands. 

Riki  and  Bura  are  modem  atua.  They  were  the  gods  of  Te  Kooti 
and  of  the  Hauhau  religion,  and  presided  over  the  niu  rite  of  that 
absurd  ritual  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  niu  or  divination).  Biki 
was  the  atua  of  Te  Ua,  who  brought  the  severed  head  of  Capt.  Lloyd 
from  Taranaki  as  a  tixcha^  or  token,  to  raise  the  tribes  of  the  East 
Coast  against  the  European  settlers.  Biki  appears  on  the  Hauhau 
flag  of  the  Tuhoe  tribe  at  Bua-tahuna  as  a  black  figure  on  a  red 
ground.  Biki  and  Bura  were  depicted  in  human  form  on  white  flags 
on  the  niu  pole  in  Te  Puhi-a-kapu,  a  ya  built  by  Matiu,  of  Ngati- 
whare,  at  Te  Whaiti,  and  where  were  performed  the.  Hauhau  rites 
which  were  to  hold  the  tribal  lands  and  confound  the  Pakeha.  In  the 
modem  Hauhau  tdu  the  natives  acted  as  if  deranged,  and  repeated 
karakia  of  meaningless  rubbish,  containing  many  English  words. 

We  read  that  the  famous  sword  of  Attila  was  looked  upon  as  a  god 
of  war.  In  like  manner  some  very  famous  weapons  were  regarded  by 
the  Maori  as  atua,  A  famous  taiaha,  Matua-kore  by  name,  was  such 
an  one.  It  was  very  sacred  (tapu)  and  was  consulted  as  an  oracle  in 
war  time.  The  omen  was  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  red 
feathers  which  ornamented  the  weapon,  if  bright  and  vivid  in  colour 
the  omen  was  a  good  one,  if  it  appeared  pale,  disaster  was  imminent.'*' 

The  matatuhi,  or  seer,  who  is  the  medium  of  a  god,  is  said  to  be 
ui-ua,  entered  or  possessed  by  the  god  when  consulting  that  so-called 
divinity  in  quest  of  some  augury  of  the  future.  A  seer  is  often  the 
medium  of  his  own  deified  ancestors,  who  acquaint  him  of  any  coming 
troubles  or  dangers. 

The  material  representation  of  an  atua  is  often  kept  at  the  tudhu, 
or  sacred  place  of  the  village,  where  it  is  consulted  by  the  medium. 

Clothing. 
The  clothing  wom   by  warriors  in   battle  in  former  days   was 
conspicuous  chiefly  by  its  absence,  excepting  a  kilt  or  apron,  and  in 
some  cases  the  dogskin  war  cloak,  or  the  pauku  (syn.  pukupuku), 

*  See  Gudgeon's  *'  History  of  the  Maoris." 
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Of  these  the  pauku  was  the  most  important,  inasmuch  as  it- was 
used  as  a  shield  against  spear  thrusts  and  the  impact  of  the  twerarero, 
or  throwing  spear.  The  pauku  was  woven  of  the  dressed  fibre  of  the 
flax,  and  the  ahoy  or  cross  threads,  were  so  close  together  as  to  touch 
each  other,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  coloured  ornamental  border 
(taniku)  is  woven  on  to  a  cloak.  This  ornamental  border  was  a  feature 
of  the  pauku.  Also  a  fringe  of  the  hair  of  the  ancient  Maori  dog  was 
fastened  to  the  lower  hem.  This  fringe  is  termed  knrnpaiu,  and  is 
often  seen  on  a  kmnwai  cloak.  The  weaving  of  cloaks  is  always 
commenced  at  the  lower  end.  These  pauku  were  worn  only  by  chiefs 
as  a  rule.  Before  engaging  in  battle  these  cloaks  were  placed  in  water, 
which  caused  the  fibre  to  swell  and  thus  form  a  close  thick  mass  of 
fibre  which  is  said  to  have  been  impervious  to  a  spear  thrust.  Some- 
times a  chief  would  wear  two  of  these  cloaks  so  as  to  protect  the  whole 
of  the  body.  A  man  so  protected  would  often  make  himself  useful  by 
sallying  forth  in  front  and  bearing  off  some  of  the  enemy's  spears,  &c., 
being  armed  himself  with  a  short  weapon  as  a  patu  or  mere. 

The  dog  skin  war  cloak  was  known  as  tapahu.  It  was  made  by 
sewing  whole  skins  together,  there  being  no  body  or  ground  (knupapa) 
of  woven  flax.  It  was  also  used  as  a  preventative  against  spear 
thrusts.  **  He  tapahu  o  Iratcaru  "  *  was  a  saying  applied  to  this 
garment. 

On  the  war  path  a  chief  might  wear  any  garments,  such  as  a 
feather  cloak,  or  mahUi,  and  the  rank  and  file  such  cloaks  as  the  /ot, 
pokeka,  or  maty  i.e.y  rough  shoulder  capes.  But  in  battle  the  ones 
aforementioned  were  usually  the  only  garments  worn.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  hampering  a  man's  actions  if  he  went  into  battle  muffled 
up  ( puheki)  with  clothing. 

War  belts  were  usually  made  of  plaited  strips  of  flax  (hnraktke) 
and  sometimes  was  merely  a  single  piece  of  green  flax.  The  ///  was 
a  war  belt  or  girdle  to  which  was  attached  the  mafo  or  apron.  The 
short  weapon  of  the  fighter  would  be  stuck  in  this  belt.  The  kuaira 
is  said  by  Ngati-Awa  to  have  been  a  war  belt. 

The  mam  tuhou  was  the  kind  of  apron  usually  worn  by  a  priest 
when  conducting  rites.  The  mam  hnka  was  also  a  kind  of  apron  used 
in  war  time.  The  lower  end  of  the  mam  is  drawn  between  the  legs 
{ka  hurua  te  mam)  and  fastened  to  the  belt  behind.  Very  often  the 
term  maro  is  applied  to  a  few  green  branchlets  with  the  leaves  on,  as 
worn  during  the  performance  of  divers  rites. 

There  was  also  a  karakict,  or  invocation,  called  a  mam,  which  was 
repeated  by  a  warrior  when  engaged  in  putting  on  his  war  girdle. 
Probably  the  most  famous  mum  taua  is  that  known  as  i  e  Mam  o 

*  A  oloak  of  Irawara,  who  is  the  origin  or  personification  of  dogs. 
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WhakataUy^  which  was  recited  by  the  hero  Whakataa  at  the  famed 
battle  of  Tai-paripari.  A  maw  tmta  will  be  found  at  p.  221  *'  Nga 
Moteatea,  &c./*  and  another  at  p.  189  of  Taylor's  <<  Te  Ika  a  Maui/' 
a  work  which  contains  many  interesting  items  concerning  war. 

When  the  warrior  is  arranging  his  maro^  he  repeats  the  above 
karakia.     One  such  commences  : — 

"  Homai  taku  maro  kia  honia, 
Homai  iako  maro  kia  rawea 
Bawe  ki  maui,  rawe  ki  matau." 

Give  me  my  girdle,  to  pass  between  the  leg«, 
Oive  me  my  girdle,  to  pass  round  the  waist, 
Fasten  to  the  left,  fasten  to  the  right. 

When  performing  the  war  dance,  no  clothing  was  worn  save  a 
scanty  maro^  or  something  similar. 

Food. 

The  principal  article  of  food  used  when  on  the  war  trail  was  the 
aruhe,  the  roo.t  of  a  fern  {ptei'is  aquilina,  var.  esaderUa).  This  root 
was  dried,  roasted  and  pounded,  in  order  that  the  black,  striugy  fibres 
(kaka)  might  be  disengaged  from  the  meal.  It  was  often  formed  into 
cakes  {komeke)  which  were  again  roasted.  The  aruhe  is  said  to  be  a 
most  sustaining  food,  although  scarcely  palatable  to  Europeans.  A 
saying  for  the  fern  root  is,  '*  Te  manawa  nui  o  Whete,*'  f  Whete  was 
an  ancestor  of  the  Matatua  people,  and  who,  previous  to  going  into 
battle,  would  eat  two  large  komeke^  which  sustained  his  strength  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  was  able  to  perform  wondrous  feats  of  valour 
and  endurance.  The  prepared  meal  of  the  root  was  usually  formed 
into  a  roll  of  six  to  ten  inches  in  length.  It  was  considered  an  evil 
omen  to  pound  the  ainhe  at  night.  *'  Kaua  e  patu  i  te  aruhe  i  te  po,  he 
upoko  tangata,  he  tohu  aitud.*'  Do  not  pound  fern  root  at  night,  a 
human  head  (will  be  so  struck),  it  is  an  evil  omen. 

In  happening  upon  a  camping  place  of  a  war  or  travelling  party, 
one  could  tell  how  many  chiefs  were  with  the  party  by  noting  the 
refuse  of  the  amhe  upon  the  ground  where  a  meal  had  been  taken. 
The  aruhe  was  more  carefully  prepared  for  chiefs,  and  contained  less 
fibres  to  be  rejected. 

Another  saying  for  the  fern-root  is,  "  Ka  ora  karikari  aruhe^  ka 
mate  takiri  kaka  *'  the  digger  of  fern-root  has  an  abundance  of  food, 
but  the  parrot  snarer  will  go  hungry.  The  saying — "  He  manawa  te 
tina — a  satisfied  stomach  also  applies  to  the  fern-root. 

*  See  this  nmro  Journal  Polynesian  Sooubtt  vol.  viii,  p.  154. — Ed. 
t  The  sustaining  food  of  Whete. 
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When  going  to  war  the  food  is  carried  by  slaves  or  persons  of  low 
birth,  and  not  by  the  chiefs  or  warriors.  If  a  specially  tapu  expedition 
in  quest  of  blood  vengeance,  probably  warriors  alone  form  the  party, 
if  so,  any  food  they  may  carry  must  be  carried  in  the  left  hand,  the 
left  side  being  the  noa  {tapu-less)  side  of  man. 

Cannibalism. 

Of  course  cannibalism  was  common  on  the  war  trail,  and  human 
flesh  was  largely  consumed  by  a  party  raiding  an  enemy's  country. 

A  tradition  asserts  that  the  first  cannibals  were  the  sons  of  Rangi 
and  Papa  (see  ante)  who  instituted  the  practice  when  fighting  among 
themselves.  This,  however,  would  appear  to  refer  to  the  eating  of 
birds  and  fish,  inasmuch  as  mankind,  birds  and  fish  are  all  descended 
from  common  ancestors. 

In  White's  "  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori  "  vol.  2,  p.  64,  Whaitiri  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  first  cannibal.  Probably  Eai-tangata  should 
have  been  mentioned. 

In  eating  the  body  of  an  enemy  the  Maori  had  no  belief  that  he 
absorbed  or  retained  any  qualities  of  the  eaten  person,  as  bravery,  &c. 
He  would  appear   to  have  followed  the  custom  for  two  reasons : — 

1.  Because  he  was  remarkably  fond  of    human  flesh  as  a   food. 

2.  Because  the  eating  of  an  enemy  degraded  the  victim  and  his  descend- 
ants, thus  appeasing  the  revengful  feelings  of  the  eater.  It  was  a 
source  of  pure,  unadulterated  joy  to  the  old  time  Maori,  to  be  able  to 
say  to  an  enemy,  **  I  ate  your  father  "  or  **  your  ancestor,"  although 
the  occurrence  may  have  occurred  ten  generations  before  his  time,  yet 
he  would  probably  speak  in  the  first  person  singular.'*' 

Human  bodies  were  cut  up  for  cooking  by  means  of  flakes  of 
obsidian,  a  core  of  such  material  being  carried,  and  from  which  flakes 
were  chipped  off  at  will. 

In  the  Taupo  district  women  were  not  allowed  to  eat  human  flesh, 
but  I  have  never  heard  that  this  law  obtained  in  any  other  district. 
Women,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  eat  of  the  ika  tapUy  t.^.,  the 
human  sacrifice,  for  the  more  important  rites. 

The  bodies  of  relatives  slain  in  fight  were  not  eaten,  but  if  it 
happened  to  be  a  serious  quarrel  the  heart  would  be  taken  out,  roasted 
and  merely  applied  to  the  lips.  The  karakia  known  as  Mdkaka  will 
then  be  repeated  over  the  body,  or  the  heart  thereof,  to  render  the  body 
tapu,  so  that  it  may  not  be  eaten.  The  heart  and  body  are  then 
buried.     Exceptions  to  the  above  rule  are  noted  in  history,  as  when 

*  We  may  add  another  reason :  It  was  an  excellent  title  to  land.  If  one  ate 
the  owner  of  a  property,  naturally  the  title  followed — it  wau  the  Land  Transfer 
Utle  of  the  Maori.— Ed. 
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Tahoe-potiki  quarrelled  with  and  fought  his  brother  Ue-imua,  at 
Owhakatoro.  The  dispute  was  over  a  cultivation  at  Tapui-taru  (or 
Taru-pua)  and  Ue  said  that  he  would  eat  Tuhoe's  heart.  The  latter 
replied — **  Wait  until  to-morrow.  If  you  slay  me,  then  shall  my 
heart  be  your  food ;  but  if  I  kill  you,  then  will  I  eat  yours."  The 
next  day  Tuhoe  and  Tane-moe-ahi  slew  Ue,  whose  heart  Tuhoe  cut 
out  cooked  and  ate,  thus  illustrating  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  of 
revenge  over  brotherly  love. 

The  most  horrible  form  of  cannibalism,  however,  was  that  known 
as  kaipirauy  i.e.  the  eating  of  the  decomposed  bodies  of  enemies.  This 
ghoulish  act  generally  originated  in  the  intense  desire  for  revenge  felt 
by  the  old  time  Maori,  to  whom  a  lightly  spoken  word  or  slighting 
expression  was  necessarily  followed  by  blood  vengeance,  and  probably 
by  a  blood  feud  lasting  for  generations.  This  subject  will  be  illus- 
trated under  the  heading  of  revenge. 

When  on  a  foray  into  hostile  country,  the  Maori  war  party 
practically  lived  on  the  enemy.  Such  prisoners  as  were  taken  would 
be  made  to  carry  the  flesh  of  their  slain  relatives  on  their  backs,  to 
serve  as  food  for  their  captors.  Also  they  would  probably  have  to 
carry  the  dried  heads  of  such  of  their  chiefs  as  had  fallen. 

When  Nga-Puhi  obtained  guns  and  raided  down  the  West  Coast  to 
Wellington,  they  slew  great  numbers  of  the  natives  of  those  parts  and 
also  took  many  prisoners.  After  a  battle  they  would  remain  feasting 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead  so  long  as  possible,  and  then  move  on 
further  to  repeat  the  process.  They  formed  two  large  camps  at  Te 
Aro  and  Pipitea,  where  the  town  of  Wellington  now  stands.  Here 
they  remained  for  some  time,  having  suffered  a  reverse  at  the  hands  of 
Ngati-Ira  of  that  district.  Food  ran  short,  but  they  supplied  the  want 
by  slaying  scores  of  their  hapless  prisoners.*^'  Again,  when  the  same 
party  took  a  pa  (fortified  village)  on  the  banks  of  the  Heretaunga  (Hutt) 
river,  they  slew  many  of  the  occupants.  The  flesh  was  cut  from  many 
of  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  preserved  in  the  fat  thereof.  This  was 
for  future  use.  The  bones  were  burned  to  keep  them  from  being 
found  and  taken  by  the  enemy.  But  previous  to  the  burning,  the  arm 
and  leg  bones  were  broken  and  the  marrow  extracted  by  means  of  fern 
stalks  and  eaten. 

Many  prisoners  taken  by  the  above  expedition  escaped,  but  numbers 
were  taken  back  north,  where  they  were  slain  by  relatives  of  those  of 
the  expedition  who  had  been  killed  in  fight.   All  such  bodies  were  eaten. 

When  the  famous  tribal  league  besieged  the  fort  of  Eai-uku  at 
Nukutaurua,  the  besieged  were  reduced  to  eating  their  children  in 
order  to  preserve  life. 

*  See  this  Joubnil,  vol.  vlii,  p.  221. — Ed. 
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Place  names  often  originated  in  ciroumstances  pertaining  to 
cannibal  orgies.  When  Te  Piki,  of  the  fighting  Whakatohea,  raided 
Bua-tahuna  four  generations  ago,  he  and  many  of  his  merry  men 
were  killed  by  Tuhoe  at  Tatahoata.  The  body  of  Te  Piki  was  carried 
across  the  range  to  the  old  pa  on  the  bank  of  the  Waihui  river,  near 
Oputao.  When  descending  into  the  Rua-tahuna  stream  at  Te  Maioro, 
the  carriers  cast  the  body  down,  and  rolled  it  down  the  steep  descent 
to  the  creek.  Hence  that  place  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Te 
Whakatakanga  o  Te  Piki — the  throwing  down  of  Te  Piki.  The  body 
was  then  taken  to  the  village  on  the  cliff  head,  where  a  large  oven  was 
made  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Even  so  the  place  was  named  Te  Umu 
o  Te  Piki  (the  oven  of  Te  Piki)  which  it  bears  to  this  day. 

To  trespass  on  the  bird  or  rat  preserves  was  often  the  cause  of 
cannibal  feasts.  When  Ngati-Mahanga  went  snaring  the  Eakapo  at 
Te  Whakatangata,  they  were  attacked,  slain,  cooked  and  eaten  by 
Tuhoe,  who  claimed  that  land.  Again,  the  large  manuka  trees  at 
Heipipi  were  much  prized  in  former  times,  the  bark  being  used  for 
roofing  huts,  the  timber  was  used  to  make  weapons  of.  Any  outsiders 
attempting  to  take  bark  from  those  treed  were  at  once  served  up  on 
Tuhoean  platters.  A  similar  fate  overtook  Te  Earaha,  of  Ngati- 
Whare,  when  he  trespassed  on  the  lands  of  Tuhoe  at  Tara-pounamu» 
to  snare  birds.  When  caught  he  was  tied  to  a  rata  tree  at  a  place 
since  known  as  Te  Hereherenga. 

A  genial  and  humorous  gentleman,  one  Tamatea,  of  Ngati-Ha, 
resided  on  the  summit  of  Tara-pounamu  some  ten  generations  ago. 
When  short  of  food  he  used  to  raid  down  on  his  neighbours  in  a  most 
impartial  manner.  He  would  descend  on  Bua-tahuna  to  the  east  and 
slay  a  resident  thereof,  and  next  time  would  turn  his  steps  westward 
and  requisition  a  member  of  Ngati- Whare,  at  Te  Whaiti.  Hence  he 
was  known  as  Tamatea-kai-taharua  (Tamatea  who  eats  both  sides). 
He  showed  nothing  of  the  bias  and  narrow-mindedness  so  common  in 
modem  times. 

The  last  cannibal  feast  in  the  Arawa  country  is  said  to  have  been  at 
Okahu,  Boto-iti,  where  Ngati- Pukeko  defeated  Ngai-Te-Rangi.  Ngati- 
Awa  state  that  the  last  in  their  vicinity  was  when  the  fighting  took 
place  over  Te  Waka-unua  of  Ngati-Hineuru,  who  was  killed  by  a  war 
party  of  Waikato  at  Tarawera.  Ngati-Hineuru,  Ngati-Eahungunu  and 
Taupo  then  assaulted  and  took  the  Waikato  j)a  0-maku-kara  to  avenge 
Te  Waka-unua.  Pio,  an  old  man  of  Ngati-Awa,  who  is  still  living, 
was  at  the  Waitaha-nui  pa  (Taupo)  and  saw  the  Waikato  on  their  raid. 
Pio  says  :  '*  Man  eating  ceased  with  those  fights.  Christianity  was 
gaining  ground,  and  the  desire  for  war  was  waning  among  the  Maori 
people." 
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The  last  cannibal  feast  in  Tahoe-land  is  said  to  have  been  after  the 
battle  of  Te  Eauna/ where  Ngati-Awa  were  defeated  by  Tuhoe.  This 
was  a  modem  fight,  where  for  the  first  time  Tuhoe  used  their  newly 
acquired  guns.  Most  of  Tuhoe  were  living  in  the  Tawai,  Toke,  M&na- 
te-pa  and  other  stockaded  villages  on  the  Mana-o-rongo  stream.  A 
runner  came  in  with  the  word  that  Ngati-Awa  were  marching  on 
Bua-tahuna.  Tuhoe  worked  all  night  making  cartridges,  and  lifted 
the  trail  as  soon  as  a  man*s  knees  could  be  seen.  They  met  Ngati- 
Awa  at  Te  Eauna,  where  a  desperate  fight  took  place,  in  which  Ngati- 
Awa  were  defeated,  losing  many  slain.  The  survivors  fled  to  Whaka- 
tane.  Tuhoe  then  proceeded  to  collect  all  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
Ngati-Awa  into  a  heap.  As  they  dragged  up  the  body  of  Te  Hema, 
they  chanted  this  ngeri  (song  of  derision) — *'  Ka  hiui  au  ki  te  tangaia 
neiy  ki  a  Te  Hema^  he  tangata  pai — Kanre^  he  kurunietotneto."  (I 
thought  this  person,  Te  Hema,  was  a  fine  man.  Not  so,  he  is  miser- 
able thing.)  "^  And  so  on  with  each  body  dragged  up.  Then  Tuhoe 
indulged  in  a  royal  feast.  Titirahi,  one  of  the  slain  chiefs  of  Ngati- 
Awa,  being  extremely  tapUf  his  body  was  not  eaten.  It  was,  however, 
cooked  in  an  earth  oven  made.near  the  paepae,  where  it  still  lies.  The 
clothing  was  not  taken  oflf.  Te  Au-ki-hingarae  of  Tuhoe  said — "  Give 
me  my  tama-a-hara  (deadly  enemy)  that  I  may  eat  him.'*  But  the 
priest  said — "  Not  so  !  The  body  belongs  to  the  gods." 

This  fight  took  place  in  the  thirties.  Puihi,  now  living  at  Kuatoki 
saw  bodies  of  Ngati-Awa  being  carried  to  Bua-tahuna,  there  to  be 
eaten.  Ngati-Manawa  of  Galatea  sent  messengers  to  Bua-tahuna  to 
ask  for  one  of  the  bodies.  It  was  given  to  them,  carried  back  to  their 
home  and  there  cooked  and  eaten. 

The  revenge  taken  by  Ngati-Awa  for  Te  Kauna  assumed  the  form 
ot  a  kai-oraora  or  cursing  song,  directed  against  Tuhoe,  and  in  which 
occured  the  words — "  Kia  horo  matatla  a  le  Hokoiahi " — may  Te 
Hokotahi  (a  chief  of  Tuhoe)  be  swallowed  raw.  Hence  Paoro  Pukaha, 
of  Tuhoe,  took  the  name  of  Horo-mata,  in  commemoration  of  the 
incident. 

An  old  woman  of  Ngati-Manawa,  who  accompanied  the  war  party 
which  went  from  Te  Whaiti  to  attack  the  Wairoa  people,  told  me  that 
her  mother  and  another  woman  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Bangi-houa 
fight,  by  the  Wairoa  natives.  They  tried  to  escape  but  were  pursued, 
caught  and  slain.  One,  Wharepa,  of  the  Wairoa,  threw  his  cloak  over 
the  two  bodies  and  thus  saved  them  from  being  eaten.  The  Bangi- 
houa  fight  occurred  some  time  prior  to  1885. 

Several  old  men  now  living  iu  this  district  have  been  cannibals  in 
the  days  of  their  youth. 

*  Karu-metometo,  is  a  plebean,  according  to  my  authority. — Ed. 
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White  men  have  occasionally  been  eaten,  but,  sad  to  state,  their 
Hesh  was  not  appreciated  by  the  Maori. 

Women  in  War. 

Women  often  accompanied  a  war  party  and  took  part  in  the  fight- 
ing, and  there  were  some  veritable  amazons  among  them.  Cases  are 
on  record  in  which  women  alone  have  fought  and  oft 'times  defeated 
an  enemy.  Judge  Wilson  gives,  in  **  Ancient  Maori  Life  and  History," 
an  interesting  account  of  how  a  band  of  Ngati-Pukeko  women,  aided 
by  only  thirty-seven  men,  defeated  the  Ngati-Manawa  tribe  in  battle 
at  Manga- tara.  '*  The  amazons  displayed  a  wonderful  courage  and 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  With  hair  cropped  short  and  bodies 
nude  they  chained  into  the  enemy  with  such  force  as  to  throw  them 
into  confusion.  Moonga  specially  distinguished  herself,  she  fought 
with  a  paiaha^  hewing  down  the  enemy  on  all  sides.*' 

It  is  said  that  the  women  were  more  vindictive  than  the  men,  which 
may  be  accepted  as  the  truth,  when  we  note  the  many  virulent  kai-oraora 
composed  by  women.  Many  women  were  adepts  at  wrestling,  and 
they  are  able  to  carry  loads  of  a  great  weight  on  their  backs.  At  least 
two  women  are  still  living  in  the  Galatea  district  who  took  part  in  old 
intertribal  fights  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  guns.  Bipeka,  at  Galatea, 
and  Meri,  at  Te  Whaiti,  both  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Ngati- 
Whare  and  Tuhoe  which  was  defeated  by  the  Wairoa  tribes  at 
Kangihoua.     This  fight  occurred  prior  to  the  fall  of  Mokoia,  in  1828. 

Women  accompanied  Tuhoe  when  they  went  north  and  fought  the 
troops  at  0-rakau ;  Te  Mauniko,  a  daughter  of  the  high  chief,  Te 
Whenua-nui,  being  among  them.  Several  of  the  women  were  killed 
during  the  siege.  In  such  situations  women  are  noted  for  their  energy 
and  vigour  in  inciting  the  fighting  men  to  fierce  efforts. 

During  the  long  marches  made  by  the  rebel  natives  under  Te  Kooti 
and  others,  throughout  the  fighting,  the  hurried  retreats,  the  privations, 
hunger,  cold,  and  disasters,  the  women  ever  marched  with  the  Hauhau 
forces,  no  matter  what  sufferings  had  to  be  endured.  They  toiled, 
month  after  month,  over  the  ghastly  mountain  country,  laden  with 
heavy  swags,  starved,  half  naked,  often  amid  the  snows  of  Huiarau, 
and  the  bitter  winter  storms  of  the  ranges.  Kura-wha,  of  the 
turbulent  Ngati-Uuri,  shouldered  a  gun  and  took  part  in  the  ghastly 
massacre  at  Mohaka. 


fTo  be  continued.) 


MAN  AIA. 


)  Treoejlb,  Frbbisknt  of  the  Folykesun  Sociitr. 


IN  Mr.  Hamilton's  admirable  book  on  "Maori  Art"  be  several 
times  makea  reference  to  the  word  munaia.     He  does  so  in  two 
senses.    The   first  is  applied   to  anake-like  figures  in   wood- 
carving.    On  page  150  be  saj^s ;  "  Possibly  these  manaiat  may  have 
been  considered  as  represen  tat  ions  of  lizards  " — adding  in  a  foot-note, 
"  In  Samoa  manaia  is  the  name  of  a  lizard."     Again,  on  page  158,  he 
observes,  "  In  the  large  spirals  or  manaint  on  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
maikii  a  distinct  serpent's  head  is  shown  on  the  end  of  the  principal 
line.     This  is  not  always  found,  although  the  spiral  serpent  form  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  design  or  pattern  on  all  the  niaihU  for  store- 
houses in  tbe  northern  pact  of  New  Zealand."     In  regard  to  this 
meaning  of  tbe  word,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  lean  to  Mr.  Hamilton's 
opinion  as  to  tbe  serpent  origin  of  the  spirals  ;  lizard  and  snake  are 
such  veiy  convertible  terms  in  myth  and  language.     My  only  doubt 
arises  from  the  fact  that  I  have  been  informed  that  in  tbe  South 
Island  the  little  marine  fish  known  as  the  sea-horse  (hippocampus — 
ordinary  Maori  name  kiore-mumta)  is 
called  manaia.      The  hippocampus 
^  itself,  dried,  was  often  worn  as  an 
:  ornament  by  tbe  natives,  and  some 
times  was  copied  in  bone  or  other 
material.      Its  bead  and  curves,  if 
highly      conventionalized,     might 
possibly    resemble   one    of    these 
snake-forms,  also  called  munaia. 

It    is    the    secondary    meaning 

referred  to  by  Mr.  Hamilton  which 

causes  me    to    indite    this  paper. 

In  a  list  of  words  connected  with 
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**  Manaia,  a  carved  ivory  circular  ear-pendant.  The  eagle-headed 
serpent  (very  rare).'*  So  rare  are  they  that  I  only  know  of  one,  that 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Skinner,  a  Secretary  of  the  Polynesian 
Society.'^  I  should  think  that  this  specimen  was  absolutely  decisive 
as  to  "  snake  '*  but  for  a  doubt  connected  with  philology.  I  fancy 
that  the  word  is  really  Hawaiian,  and,  like  several  other  words,  is  an 
adoption  by  the  Mew  Zealand  Maori.  My  reason  for  thinking  so  is 
as  follows : — 

An  ornament  or  pendant  in  the  shape  of  a  fish-hook  and  called  a 
''  hook "  {matau)  was  a  very  common  neck- decoration  of  the  old 
Maori.  Mr.  Hamilton,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says  of  one  of  these, 
figured  in  his  plates :  *'  The  specimen  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
although  it  has  the  general  form  of  the  hook-like  ornaments,  yet  each 
extremity  is  carved  into  the  form  of  a  human  figure.  The  matau 
pendant  is  found  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  possibly  is  intended  for  a 
representation  of  the  famous  hook  with  which  Maui  fished  up  the 
great  ika  of  New  Zealand.**  Wonderfully  shrewd  is  Mr.  Hamilton's 
remark,  for  Hawaii,  like  New  Zealand,  was  fished  up  from  the  abyss, 
and  the  name  of  Maui*s  great  hook  in  Hawaii  is  Manaiakalana. 

Either  the  Kalana  here  is  a  personal  name  or  it  has  some  other 
meaning.  As  it  is  in  this  case  part  of  the  Maui  legend,  it  is  probably 
a  portion  of  his  full  name,  Mauiakalana.  In  Hawaiian  mythology 
Kalana  (in  Maori  letters  Taranga)  was  Eden  or  Paradise,  the  home  of 
our  first  parents ;  Ealana-i-Hauola,  ^*  Taranga  of  the  life-giving  dew,' *f 
wherein'**  the  Water  of  Life  of  Tane  '*  flowed.  As  a  personal  name 
Kalana  has  been  best  known  as  that  of  the  father  of  Maui.  It  is  true 
that  in  Hawaiian  genealogy  it  is  written  Akalana,|  but  this  is  evidently 
a  grammatical  error,  for  in  the  same  pedigree  the  name  of  Maui  is 
written  Mauiakalana— t.^'.,  Maui  (son)  of  Taranga;  just  as  we  say  in 
Maori,  Maui-Tikitiki-a- Taranga,  from  the  story  of  Maui  having  been 
carried  in  the  top- knot  {tiki-tiki)  of  Taranga,  his  mother.  I  may  add 
that  in  Samoa  Maui  is  known  as  Maui-Ti*i-ti'i,  so  that  the  New 
Zealand  version  of  the  story  is  not  singular.  §  John  White  in  his 
**  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori,"  vol.  II.,  p.  63,  gives  three  separate 
versions  of  the  Maui  legend,  in  which  Taranga  is  called  the  father, 
and  not  the  mother,  of  Maui. 

*  Mr.  Skinner  owns  the  best  specimen  that  we  know  of,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one  in  existence.  There  are  three  others — one  of  pounamu^  two  of  bone — known 
to  OS.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  probably  right  in  calling  it  a  manaia^  but  its  proper  name 
is  a  koropepe, — Ed. 

f  Fomander  gives  this  as  the  Hawaiian  translation,  but  the  Maori  meaning  is 
better,  viz.,  **  Taranga  of  the  Spirit  of  Life.*'— E.  T. 

\  See  Pomander's  *'  The  Polynesian  Race,"  vol.  I.,  191. 

§  He  is  known  as  Maui-Tikitiki  in  Niue  also,  but  tikitiki  has  there  a  dififerent 
meaning. — Ed. 
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If  Kalana  is  not  a  personal  name  but  a  compound  word  it  may 
probably  be  dissected  as  follows: — Ka  is  the  definite  article  "the/" 
but  it  also  means  **  of ;  belonging  to."  Laria  is  **  floating  ;  buoyant  ** 
(lannlana,  to  make  light,  buoyant ;  to  cause  to  float).  It  is  related  to 
the  Maori  ranffa  to  raise,  to  pull  up,  to  pull  up  by  the  roots,  and 
maranga  to  rise  up»  Samoan  Itga  to  rmse  up  as  a  heavy  weight, 
Mangarevan  ra(fa  to  float  on  the  surface  of  water.  Nine  laga  to 
raise  up. 

Now  for  the  other  part  of  the  name  of  Maui's  great  hook — viz., 
Manaia.  In  Hawaiian  the  latter  n  is  written  both  for  the  Maori  u  and 
ng,  as  in  kayw  for  our  tan/i ;  lana  for  our  ranqa.  We  find  in  Hawaiian 
mana  meaning  **  supernatural  power  ;  glory  ;  majesty,"  &c. ;  certainly 
identical  with  the  Maori  mana,  authority,  prestige,  &c.  But  the 
Hawaiian  mana  has  several  other  meanings — (2)  a  branch  or  limb  of  a 
tree ;  (8)  a  kind  of  fish-hook.  These  two  latter  meanings  evidently 
represent  the  Maori  manga,  a  branch  of  a  tree  or  of  a  river.  The 
same  meaning  of  '*  a  branch  ;  a  fork  ;  divided,"  and  so  on,  may  be 
found  as  translations  of  magn  in  Samoan,  Marquesan,  Mangarevan, 
&c. ;  even  in  the  Sulu  dialect  of  Malay.  From  this  idea  of  a  fork  or 
branch  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  Y  has  come  the  other  meaning  of  '*  fish- 
hook," so  that  we  also  find  that  maga  in  Samoan  is  *'  the  curved  or 
hooked  part  of  an  artificial  fly-hook."  In  the  South  Island  of 
New  Zealand,  where  h  replaces  the  northern  n^,  we  have  the  word 
mahay  a  fish-hook.  Thus  Wohlers,  writing  in  the  Murihiku  dialect, 
says,  **  Ko  te  Jeauae  o  tona  ttipuna  te  maha  i  a  Maui.''  **  The  jawbone  of 
his  ancestor  was  the  fish-hook  of  Maui."  (Transactions  N.Z.  Inst., 
vol.  II.,  89.)  Thus  it  seems  certain  that  the  Hawaiian  word  mana,  a 
fish-hook,  is  our  manga.  Beside  the  mana  in  the  name  of  Maui's  fish- 
hook manaia,  we  have  another  syllable  ia.  This  is  the  Hawaiian  word 
for  **  fish,"  and  (as  the  Hawaiians  drop  the  true  h  regularly)  it  is  the 
Maori  ika,  a  fish."  So  that  minima  is  manga  ika  ;  absolutely  and 
literally  **  fish-hook." 

The  full  translation,  then,  of  the  name  of  Maui's  hook  is  **  Fish- 
hook of  Eden  "  or  *•  Fish-hook-of-Tarauga  "  (literally  **  Hook-fish- 
Taranga")  as  an  allusion  to  Maui's  parental  name;  or  else  it  means 
**  Fish-hook  of  the  Floating  "  or  **  Fish-hook  of  the  Raising  up  " — 
either  of  which  is  appropriate  to  the  hauling  up  of  the  islands  from 
the  abyss. 

If  Mr.  Hamilton's  '*  carved  ivory  circular  ear-pendant "  is  sl  manaia, 
it  is  possible  that  the  ornament  had  its  origin  in  the  matati  hook ;  perhaps 
this  latter  extended  till  the  ends  met  in  a  circle.     Mr.  Hamilton  him- 

(*  The  Hawaiian  k  represents  the  Maori  t.) 
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self  (Trans.  N.Z.  Inst.,  vol.  XXV.,  p.  491),  has  noted  that  Hawaiians 
wear  hook-shaped  ornaments,  and  quotes  "  Cook's  Third  Voyage." 
**  The  Hawaiians  fix  on  their  necklaces  a  small  bit  of  wood  or  stone,  or 
shell  about  2in.  long,  with  a  broad  hook  turning  forwards  at  its  lowest 
part,"  well  polished.** 

This  explanation  of  manaia  as  a  fish-hook  does  not  touch  Mr. 
Skinner*s  manaioy  the  coiled  snake  carved  in  stone,  unless  the  point  of 
the  hook  has  been  prolonged  exceedingly  and  carried  round  and  round 
in  a  spiral,  which  is  most  unlikely,  and  does  not  account  for  the 
peculiar  head.  My  impression  is  that  manaia  is  a  Maori  word,  but 
that  its  meanings  have  come  from  two  different  localities  of  the 
Pacific — one  (Samoan)  "lizard"  or  "snake;"  the  other  (Hawaiian) 
**  fish-hook." 


NIUE   ISLAND,    AND   ITS   PEOPLE. 


By  S.  Fkrcv  Smith. 


Past  I. 

^"f^  Y  way  of  preface,  I  may  say  that  I  resided  on  NiuO  Islaud  in 
f^j  I'Ml  for  nearly  four  months,  having  gone  there  at  the  request 
of  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  RanEorly,  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  to  introduce  a  form  of  government  somewhat  more  consonant 
with  British  ideas  than  the  existing  one,  a  proceeding  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  annesatioQ  of  this  and  many  other  islands 
to  New  Zealand  under  a  Proclamation  made  by  U.R  H.  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  York  at  Auckland  on  the  11th  June,  1901.  The  position 
1  occupied  during  my  visit,  as  Government  Resident,  put  me  in  a 
favourable  position  to  obtain  information  from  the  natives,  but 
although  possessing  a  fair  knowledge  of  several  of  the  dialects  of  the 
great  Polynesian  language,  that  of  Niue  is  so  divergent  from  the 
others  that  it  took  me  some  time  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
it  to  enter  freely  into  communication  with  the  natives.  Ueuce  the 
sketchy  nature  of  many  of  the  notes  I  have  preserved.  I  am  very 
greatly  indebted  to  my  friend  the  Rev,  F.  E.  Lawes  for  a  large  amount 
of  matter  contained  in  the  notes  to  follow ;  but  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  the  people,  I  should  have  acquired  but  little  matter 
relating  to  their  customs.  So  soon  as  I  could  speak  freely  to  the 
chiefs  in  their  own  language  and  they  found  that  I  was  interested  in 
their  history,  Ac,  1  began  to  find  tJiat  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  information  to  be  obtained,  but  my  early  departure  pre- 
vented my  availing  myself  fully  of  this.  lb  is  to  be  hoped  that  my 
successor  as  Resident,  on  acquiring  the  language,  will  make  use  of  his 
exceptional  opportunities  of  recording  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
history  and  beliefs  of  this  people,  before  the  day  is  past  for  so  doing. 
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0&  the  whole,  the  history  of  the  people  obtained  is  unsatisfactory, 
for  the  Nine  people  differ  very  muoh  from  most  branches  of  the  race, 
in  that  they  have  few  historical  traditions,  and,  what  is  really  very 
strange  in  a  branch  of  the  Polynesian  race,  no  genealogies  of  con- 
sequence, and  hence  there  is  lacking  the  means  of  fixing  chrono- 
logically the  events  which  will  be  described.  I  have  entered  at  some 
length  into  the  description  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Island,  having 
taken  special  oare  to  obtain  the  correct  native  names.  Failing 
traditions,  I  look  on  these  names,  when  compared  with  those  in  other 
islands,  as  affording  the  surest  way  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
people.  And,  moreover,  though  many  of  the  notes  herein  printed  may 
not  have  much  interest  at  the  present  day,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  descendants  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Nine  will  be  glad  to  have 
even  the  little  that  I  have  gathered  about  their  forefathers. 

The  Island  :   Geographical  and  Physical. 

Niue  is  the  common  name  by  which  the  Island  is  known  to  the 
people  themselves  and  to  those  of  the  adjacent  groups,  but  its  proper 
modem  name  is  Niue-fekai,  used  on  formal  occasions,  in  songs,  &c. 
The  origin  of  this  name  will  be  given  later  on.  In  the  meantime  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  it  has  a  probable  connection  with  those  of 
other  islands  in  the  Western  Pacific,  such  as  Niua  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  Niua-fou  north  of  the  Tongan  Group,  and  Niua-taputapu, 
Keppel  Island.*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  difficult  to  English 
tongues  is  the  pronunciation  of  this  name,  and  how  often  it  is  mis- 
spelt. It  is  pronounced  in  English  letters  *'  neeooway,'*  with  a  strong 
accent  on  the  ''  way.''  But  this  was  not  the  original  name  of  the 
island.  Apparently  its  earliest  name  was  Nuku-tu-taha,  which  was 
given  by  Huanaki,  one  of  its  earliest  discoverers,  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  solitary  island,  not  one  of  a  group,  nuku  being  a  very  common 
Polynesian  name  for  an  island,  or  land,  whilst  tit  is  to  stand,  taha 
(Maori  tehi)  singly;  one,  &c.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  original  dis- 
coverers came  from  the  groups  to  the  west,  this  would  be  an  appro- 
priate name  to  apply,  as  distinguishing  it  from  the  many-isled  groups 
to  which  they  were  accustomed.  Another  old  name  of  the  island  is 
Motu-te-fua,  to  which  the  natives  now  attach  the  meaning  of  sterile 
(titfiia) ,  but  as  there  is  a  fairly  strong  accent  on  the  te^  this  is  probably 
the  old  Polynesian  negative  not  now  used  by  the  Niue  people,  and 
might  perhaps  be  translated  by  ''the  island  without  fruit,  or  offspring.*' 
A  fourth  name  of  the  island  is  Fakahoa-motu,  which  again  the  natives 

*  The  letters  a  and  e  are  oonstantly  interohangable  in  the  Polynesian  language. 
It  was  stated  to  me  that  fekai  should  really  be  faikai,  food-possessing,  but  this 
requires  confirmation.  The  word  fekai  is  lost  in  the  Niue  dialect,  but  in  Tonga 
and  Samoa — which  are  the  dialects  most  akin  to  that  of  Niue — it  means  **  fierce.'' 
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do  not:  appear  to  be  able  to  explain,  beyond  saying  that  it  means  that 
one  of  the  original  discoverers  helped  the  other,  any  more  than  they 
can  that  of  Nuku-tuluea,  its  fifth  name.  All  these  old  names  have 
gone  out  of  use,  except  in  song  and  on  very  formal  occasions,  being 
replaced  by  Nine.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  the  most  modern 
name  is  Savage  Island,  given  to  it  by  Captain  Cook  when  he  dis- 
covered* it  in  1774 — a  name  the  natives  do  not  like,  for  they  feel  it  to 
be  not  appropriate  in  their  present  condition,  and  say  that  Captain 
Cook  by  applying  this  name  gave  them  an  unnecessarily  bad  reputa- 
tion, for  they  never  injured  any  of  his  crew,  but  merely  made  a 
demonstration  to  prevent  his  landing,  fearing  he  would  introduce 
disease  amongst  them. 

The  north  end  of  the  island  has  a  general  name,  Mata-fonua  (the 
front  of  the  land),  as  has  the  south  end,  Mui-fonua  (Muri-whenua  in 
Maori,  Muli-fanua  in  Samoa — meaning  the  "land's  end  " — in  both  of 
which  countries  the  names  are  found — in  New  Zealand  at  the  North 
Cape,  in  Samoa  at  the  western  end  of  Upolu  Island.  If  my  recollec- 
tion serves  me  right,  the  east  end  of  Barotonga  is  also  called  Muri- 
enua).  In  addition  to  the  above  names,  the  north  end  of  the  island  is 
called  Ulu-lauta  and  the  south  end  Hiku-lauta. 

The  sketch  map  accompanying  this  paper  is  taken  from  the 
Admiralty  chart,  to  whiclr  I  have  added  the  names,  villages,  tracks, 
&c.  The  notice  of  the  Hydrographer  Eoyal  should  be  dra^n  to  the 
shape  of  the  south-east  end  of  the  island,  which  is  apparently  a  good 
deal  out  of  position,  and  requires  rectification. 

The  south  point  of  Nine  is  situated  in  south  latitude  19^  10',  west 
longitude  169^  17'.  The  nearest  land  is  Vavau,  of  the  Tonga  group, 
distant  nearly  west  240  miles.  Tongatapu  Island  is  distant  S.S.W. 
about  800  miles,  and  Tutuila,  of  the  Samoa  group,  N.  by  W.  270 
miles.  To  the  east  Palmerston  Island  is  the  nearest  land,  about 
860  miles  E.  by  N.,  all  directions  given  being  true. 

The  island  is  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  the  extremes  of 
length  and  breadth  being  about  17  and  11  statute  miles  respectively, 
whilst  its  average  height  above  sea  level  is  about  220  feet.  It  belongs 
to  that  class  termed  a  **  raised  coral  island,*'  and  has  a  fringing  reef 
{tdnulu)  quite  close  to  the  shore,  the  width  of  which  is  about  60  to 
80  yards.  Intersecting  this  reef  in  numerous  places  are  narrow — and 
often  deep — chasms  {ava)  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  afford 
good  landing  places,  at  any  rate  on  the  leeward  side,  which  is  towards 
the  west.  On  the  east  side,  where  the  prevailing  E.S.E.  trade  winds 
blow  home  for  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  landing  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

*  That  is— discovered  it,  so  far  as  Europeans  are  oonoerned.    Of  course,  the 
Polynesians  had  discovered  and  occupied  it  ages  before  Captain  Cook. 
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The  island  has  been  raised  by  several  efforts  of  the  subterranean 
forces,  as  is  plainly  visible  in  the  terraces  which  surround  its  shores. 
These  elevations  have  been   unequal  in  character  and  extent,  and 
practically  may  be  reduced  to  two.*     The  earliest  caused  the  central 
part  of  the  island  to  rise  about  180  feet,  and  thus  it  remained  for  ages, 
the  wide  terrace  on  which  most  of  the  villages  now  stand,  being  at 
that  time  the  encircling  or  fringing  reef.     The  other  great  elevation 
raised  the  island  a  further  height  of  about  80  to  90  feet,  since  which 
time  little  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  beyond  the  eating  of 
the  surf  into  the  clififs  of  coral.     There  are  indications  here  and  there 
that  the  island  was  once  an  atoll,  with  probably  a  very  shallow  lagoon, 
now  shown  by  the  brown  reddish  earth  of  the  centre  of  the  island, 
which  is  formed  of  very  much  decomposed  coral  rock.     This  reddish 
earth  is  a  feature  of  other  raised  coral  islands,  as  noticed  by  both 
Darwin  and  Dana.      Where  not  occupied  by  this  reddish  earth,  the 
surface  of  the  island  is  extremely  rocky,  the  grey  weathered  surface  of 
the  coral  showing  in  fantastic  rugged  masses,  that  makes  travelling  off 
the   paths  very  difficult  indeed.     The  island  may  be  likened  to  an 
inverted  soup-plate,  in  which  the  rounded  edge  represents  the  lower 
terrace,  the  rim  the  old  margin  of  the  lagoon,  and  the  bottom  the  level 
or  undulating  surface  of  the  old  lagoon.     Coral  (feo)  is  the  only  rock 
to  be  found  on  the  island — there  is  no  sign  of  any  volcanic  rock 
whatever.     It  decomposes  into  a  fertile  soil  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks, 
more  so  than  the  reddish  earth,  which  is  not  so  rich  but  yet  often 
supports  a  dense  vegetation. 

The  second  elevation  of  the  island  appears  to  have  been  of  a  more 
sudden  character  than  the  first,  for  it  was  probably  during  that  period 
that  the  series  of  longitudinal  chasms  were  formed  that  so  frequently 
are  found  at  the  foot  of  the  higher  terrace — the  old  shore  line,  in 
fact,  before  the  second  elevation.  Some  of  these  chasms  are  very 
picturesque,  overhung  as  they  are  by  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  tropics, 
and  frequently  containing  pools  of  water  in  the  bottoms,  which  serve 
as  the  water  supply  of  the  people.  A  particularly  picturesque  spot  is 
Matapa,  where  the  chasm  that  runs  along  a  considerable  length  of  the 
east  side  of  the  island  (here  and  there)  runs  out  to  sea.f  It  appears 
as  if  the  lower  terrace  had  fractured,  with  a  tendency  to  split  off, 
leaving  these  chasms  to  mcurk  the  points  of  weakness.  It  is  along  this 
lower  terrace — which  may  average  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  width — 
that  six  out  of  the  eleven  villages  are  situated,  all  shaded  by  coco-nut 
groves,  and  presenting  a  very  pretty  appearance  with  the  gleaming 
white  coral  houses  of  the  natives  showing  amongst  the  dark  green 
foliage. 

*  The  terraced  formation  may  be  seen,  though  not  distinctly,  in  Plate  No.  1, 
t  See  Plate  No.  2. 
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The  island  is  so  rocky  that  cultivation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  is  extremely  difficult ;  and  yet  the  natives,  by  hard  labour,  pro- 
duce from  the  soil  abundance  of  food,  of  which  the  talt  is  the  most 
plentiful,  and  is  most  excellent  of  its  kind.  It  is  extraordinary  to  see 
how  well  this  plant,  together  with  bananas  (/it/t)  and  other  food- 
plants,  flourish  amongst  the  rocks  in  places  where  it  would  generally 
be  deemed  impossible  to  grow  anything.  In  the  interior  parts  where 
the  reddish  earth  prevails,  certain  kinds  of  food  are  also  grown,  such 
as  sugar-cane,  tain,  <fec.,  but  the  soil  is  generally  not  nearly  so  pro- 
ductive here.  All  over  the  interior  the  coral  rock  crops  up  here  and 
there,  even  amidst  the  reddish  soil,  and  often  the  finest  trees  on  the 
island  grows  where  there  is  most  coral  rock.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a 
view  of  any  extent  in  the  interior  owing  to  the  vegetation,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  much  searching  we  found  a.  place  from  which  to  take  a 
photograph.  Here  an  extent  of  about  five  miles  was  seen,  and  as  in 
all  other  parts,  there  was  no  elevation  visible  above  the  general  surface 
of  more  than  25  feet.  The  whole  interior  plateau  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
gently  undulating  plain,  from  which  the  edges  slope  off  somewhat 
steeply  on  all  sides  to  the  lower  terrace.  The  edge  of  this  plateau,  or 
upper  terrace,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  sea. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  island  is  covered  by  forest,  although 
there  are  peaces  here  and  there  where  the  vegetation  degenerates  into 
scrub.  But  these  places  have  apparently  been  burnt  and  cultivated  in 
former  times,  and  the  forests  destroyed.  The  general  name  for  the 
inland  parts  is  tafagafaga"^-  or  vno,  whibt  the  second  growth  of  forest 
is  called  hmkou-motua^  and  the  wild  native  forest  vao-motmi , 

From  what  has  been  stated  above  as  to  the  source  of  the  water 
supply,  it  will  be  understood  that  fresh  water  is  scarce.  The  sole 
reliance  of  the  islanders  in  this  respect  is  upon  the  pools  of  water  in 
the  caverns  {ana,  or  aloalo),  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  running 
stream  in  the  island.  The  water  is  often  deep  below  the  surface  and 
has  to  be  hauled  up  by  lines,  but  usually  the  supply  is  to  be  obtained 
not  much  below  the  level  of  the  land.  Many  of  the  caverns  contain 
brackish  {mde)  water  {vai)\  which  rises*  to  a  level  of  60  to  70  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  is  affected  by  the  tides  at  that  height — such  water 
is  used  for  washing,  bathing,  and  sometimes  (in  dry  seasons)  for 
drinking.     It  follows  from  this  scarcity  of  water  that  the  variety  of 

*  It  is  as  well  to  explain  here  that  the  Niue  "  g  '*  has  always  an  *'  n  "  before  it. 
Thas  tafagafaga  is  pronounced  tafangafanga  (cf.  Maori  tatthangawhanga  and 
whangat  a  district,  place,  space,  also  the  big  ocean  rollers. 

f  Vai  or  wai  is  the  common  word  for  water  wherever  the  Polynesian  language 
is  spoken,  bat  the  Maoris  distinguish  fresh  water  as  wai-viaoriy  or  common  water. 
The  Nine  people  have  no  such  word  as  nuiori  (native,  common,  iu  the  ordinary 
manner)  in  their  dialect,  though  it  is  found  in  several  others. 
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tttlo  grown  in  the  island  is  of  the  kind  that  requires  little  moisture, 
unlike  the  tnro  of  Eastern  Polynesia,  which  requires  periodical 
floodings  with  water.  The  Nine  talo  is  the  best,  to  my  mind,  grown 
in  the  Pacific.  The  people  depend  largely  on  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut 
for  drinking. 

Villages,  Population,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  six  of  the  villages  are  situated  on 
the  lower  terrace  of  the  island.  There  are  eleven  villages  in  all,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  The  numbers  of  the  population 
are  as  supplied  by  the  Rev.  F.  £.  Lawes,  from  data  obtained  in  1899  : 

Popoiation 
Alofi,  od  the  west  side  of  the  island  . .  . .  . .        719 

Alofi  ,»  „  ..  (students)  49 

Tamaxautooa        „  „  ..  ..  ..        275 

AVATBLB  n  „  ..  ..  ..  401 

Fati4u,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island     . .  . .  104 

Hakvpu,  on  the  south-east                »,                •  •  •  •  456 

JLiKU,  on  the  west  „  . .  ...  383 

Lakspa  (or  Taxalaoau),  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  . .  234 

McTALAU,  on  the  north-west                            ,,  . .  524 
HiKXTTAVAiB  (and  Tamahatokula)  on  the  north-west  side 

of  the  island    . .            . .            . .            . .  . .  248 

TvAPA  (or  Uhomotu),  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  . .  426 

Makbfu                                  m                 „  196 

Absent  at  the  guano  and  other  islands  . .  5M 

Total         ..  ..  ..  ..       4676 

To  these  may  be  added — at  the  time  of  my  \dsit — nineteeen 
Europeans. 

Of  these  villages,  Alofi  is  the  capital,  in  the  sense  that  the 
Government  Resident  has  his  office  here,  and  it  is  also  the  residence 
of  the  Missionary  and  site  of  the  higher  school  in  which  the  students 
are  trained  for  the  mission  service  in  New  Guinea  and  other  islands. 
From  its  position,  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island,  and  being  about 
mid-distant  between  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  points,  Alofi  is  also  the 
surest  anchorage.  Avatele  is  the  next  best  anchorage  and  landing. 
Vessels  sometimes  anchor  off  Tuapa,  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
Patu-iki  or  so-called  King.  Whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  ship 
cargo  from  the  other  villages,  vessels  lie  off  and  on. 

The  Niut^  villages  {ttdga),  like  all  those  in  the  islands  of  Eastern 
Polynesia  which  are  under  the  spiritual  care  of  the  London  Mission 
Society,  are  substantially  built  and  very  picturesque.  The  houses 
(/tile)  are  formed  of  lath  and  plaster,  for  which  purpose  the  coral  makes 
excellent  lime  {pvga),  with  roofs  thatched  with  pandanus  leaf  {lau  fa) 
or  sugar  cane  {lau  to).  They  are  oblong  in  shape,  and  present  a  very 
pretty  appearance  amongst  the  deep  green  vegetation,  and  are  over- 
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shadowed  by  tall  coco-nut  trees. '^  These  houses  are,  of  course,  modem 
in  design ;  the  old  native  house  of  coco  nut  {niu)  leaves,  oblong  in 
shape,  with  projections  at  each  end  under  the  gable,  are  still  to  be 
seen  occasionally,  and  especially  away  from  the  villages  where  the 
houses  of  the  people  now  are.  A  Nine  village  occupies  a  considerable 
space,  for  the  houses  are  usually  separated  one  from  the  other  by 
intervals.  Many  have  neat  enclosures  (kaina)  with  a  few  favourite 
sweet-scented  or  flowering  plants  growing  about,  amongst  which  the 
gardenia  (liale)  and  the  Frangipani  are  frequent,  whilst  the  scarlet 
hibiscus  {hautey  the  single  or  male  flower ;  kauU-fifine^  the  double  or 
female  flower)  is  often  seen,  but  perhaps  more  often  near  the  graves. 
The  village  of  Alofi  is  about  one-and-a-half  miles  long,  the  houses 
scattered  along  the  main  road.  In  each  village  there  is  a  substantial 
lath  and  plaster  or  solid  stone  chapel,  a  school-house,  and  the  teachers 
residence — always  the  most  important  house  in  the  place.  Near  the 
chapel  is  usually  to  be  found  the  nude,  an  open  grassy  space  where  the 
people  assemble  and  young  Nine  plays  cricket.  The  native  grass 
(motietie ;  matietie  in  other  islands)  a  species  of  twitch,  forms  a  smooth 
sward — it  is  common  to  all  the  islands  of  Polynesia  proper  I  have 
visited.  It  will  be  noticed  here  that  the  nuile,  or  plaza,  is  similar  to 
the  Maori  marae  and  tiamoan  and  Tongan  malae^  but  quite  different  to 
the  Tahitian  marae^  which  was  a  pyramidical  structure  of  stone  used 
for  religious  purposes. 

The  cultivations  {mala)  of  the  people  are  generally  situated  away 
from  the  villages,  often  considerable  distances.  They  are  usually  in 
newly-cleared  land,  and  it  is  through  this  process  of  clearing  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  island  is  now  in  scrub,  or  a  second  growth  of  wood. 
The  people  pass  most  of  their  time  away  in  the  vao,  or  wilds,  getting 
food,  so  that  during  the  day  few  people  are  seen  about  the  villages. 
They  may  be  met  each  evening  returning  to  their  homes  with  all  kinds 
of  food  carried  on  a  pole  over  the  shoulder  {hahamo)^  just  like  the 
Chinese  method — this  is  the  Eastern  Polynesian  custom  also,  but  not 
that  of  the  Maori. 

It  is  apparent  from  a  document  written  for  me  by  Mohelagi,  a  chief 

of  Alofi,  and  which  will  be  found  in  Part  III.  hereof,  that  each  village 

has  a  **  saying  **  with  reference  to  it — such  as  we  apply  to  some  of  our 

towns,  for  example,  "  the  Imperial  City,*'  **  the  Eternal  City,"  and 

<'  the  Empire  City,'*  &c.,  &c.     This  is  a  Samoan  custom  and  is,  if  I 

remember,  called  Fale-uj)6luj  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  island  of  Upolu 

is  concerned. 

Roads,  Tracks,  &c. 

Cons-idering  the  very  rocky  nature  of  the  island,  the  people  are 
deserving  of  praise  for  the  main  road  round  the  island,  which  passes 

*  PlaU)  3  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  all  the  villages  are  like. 
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through  eight  of  the  eleven  villages.  Its  length  is  between  85  and  88 
miles,  and  is  suitable  for  wheeled  traffic  except  in  two  places  where  it 
ascends  from  the  lower  terrace  to  the  plateau.  The  greater  part  of  its 
length  is  under  the  shade  of  the  forest,  either  of  coco-nut  or  the 
vao-motua,  and  is  therefore  pleasant  to  travel  in  hot  weather. 
Occasionally  it  is  very  pretty.  As  a  rule  this  main  road  (hala-tu)  runs 
very  direct  from  point  to  point,  a  remark  which  equally  applies  to  the 
minor  tracks  {hala,  or  puhala).  These  latter  are  all  available  for  horse 
traffic,  but  are  frequently  exceeding  rocky.  There  are  horse  tracks  of 
this  nature  leading  into  Alofi  from  Hakupu,  Liku,  and  Lakepa.  It  is 
said  they  follow  the  old  war  trails  used  by  the  kau-tau,  or  war  parties, 
of  former  days.  The  track  from  Alofi  to  Liku  has  been  converted  into 
a  carriage-way  for  three-fourths  of  its  length  by  the  energy  of  the  Liku 
people.  It  passes  the  old  settlement  {mdya)  of  Paluki,  which  appears 
at  one  time  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  kings,  and  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  songs.  There  are  but  two  vehicles  (a  buggy  and  a 
cart)  on  the  i-^land,  but  horses  are  numerous — very  sorry  steeds 
generally  speaking,  which  have  mostly  been  introduced  from  Tonga. 
Roads  are  made  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  different  villages,  but  in 
modem  times  offenders  against  the  law  are  required  to  work  out  their 
sentences  on  the  roads. 

Vegetation  {Tbees  =  akau,  SnHVBS= lahay). 

Situated  as  the  island  is,  within  the  Tropics,  it  is  natural  to  find 
many  tropical  plants  growing  there.  The  characteristic  of  the  vegeta- 
tion is  the  large  size  of  the  leaves  and  the  fruits  or  seeds.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  island  is  practically  wooded  from  end  to 
end,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  vao-motua,  or  original  forest,  the  trees 
grow  to  a  large  size  and  have  a  very  majestic  appearance.  These 
original  forests  are  not  too  dense  to  allow  of  easy  travelling  in  them — 
that  is,  where  the  rocks  do  not  prevent  it — ^for  the  undergrowth  is  not 
thick  as  compared  with  a  New  Zealand  forest.  There  are  many  hand- 
some ferns  growing  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees,  amongst  which  the 
Kapihi  is  conspicuous  by  its  beauty  and  frequency.  Its  leaves  turn  a 
bright  yellow  when  dry,  and  are  therefore  much  used  by  the  natives  for 
ornamental  purposes  in  their  dress  on  gala  occasions.  The  Lvku  is 
also  a  very  handsome  plant  (?  fern),  the  bright  shiny  leaves  of  which 
grow  sometimes  to  a  length  of  6  feet,  with  a  width  of  6  inches.  There 
are  two  species  known  to  the  natives — Lvku-fua,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  eaten,  it  has  the  midrib  green  ;  and  the  Luku-la-ua,  of  which  both 
roots  and  leaves  are  eaten,  it  has  the  midrib  black.  Many  creepers 
are  seen  climbing  up  the  trees,  of  which  the  Fua-kanai,  with  handsome 
purple-black  berries  as  large  as  a  walnut  is  very  ornamental.  There 
is  a  kind  of  cane,  or  liana,  that  sometimes  reaches  the  very  tops  of 
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trees  120  feet  high  called  Va,  Of  the  forest  trees  the  Banyan  {Oram) 
is  the  largest,  but  it  is  not  common ;  the  largest  seen  was  about 
180  feet  high,  with  a  circumference,  outside  its  many  stems,  of  about 
60  feet.  The  Kofika  is  the  finest  timber  tree,  and  it  is  very  common, 
growing  to  a  height  of  150  feet  or  more,  with  a  diameter  up  to  4  or  5 
feet.  It  is  a  very  useful  timber  tree  with  tall  straight  stems,  the  wood 
of  a  light  brown  colour.  The  Mootn  or  Manta  is  also  a  fine  tree  used 
in  canoe  building,  with  very  handsome  foliage  like  the  shumach — it 
appears  to  me  to  be  identical  with  the  Samoan  Maotar  The  Tavahi  is 
also  common,  with  handsome  foliage  somewhat  like  the  MaotOy  and 
also  like  the  locust  or  thorny  acacia  of  Africa.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  one  species  of  the  New  Zealand  Tairai,  or  Towat\  has  the  young 
foliage  like  the  locust,  and  probably  herein  is  to  be  found  the  identity 
of  name,  Tavahi=Tawai — the  Niug  people  often  insert  an  **h"  in 
Maori  words.     (See  this  Journal,  vol.  x.,  p.  180.) 

To  mention  all  the  names  of  trees  and  other  vegetation,  specimens 
of  which  I  obtained,  would  be  tedious,  for  there  are  over  160  of  them  ; 
and,  as  with  the  Maori  of  old,  these  are  known  to  everybody,  even  to 
the  little  urchins  of  10  and  12  years  of  age.  Every  plant,  however 
minute,  seems  to  have  a  proper  name,  some  of  which  are  worth 
mentioning.  Although  the  sandalwood  tree  does  not  now  grow  in 
Nine  (if  ever  it  did),  the  people  have  retained  its  name — ahi — in  place- 
names,  as  Fale-ahiy  &c.  It  is  known  by  that  name  in  several  islands — 
7.^.,  Tonga,  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  Futuna,  an ;  Tahiti  and  Hawaii,  ahi ;  Mar- 
quesas, pu-ahi.  The  Fou^  or  yellow  Hibiscus,  is  as  luxurious,  and  its 
flowers  as  handsome  in  Nine  as  in  all  other  islands  of  Central  Poly- 
nesia ;  its  bark  is  used  for  string,  for  titi  or  kilts,  and  other  purposes. 
The  IJi  or  Tahitian  chestnut  grows  there,  but  is  not  at  all  plentiful ; 
it  is  the  same  as  the  mape  of  Rarotonga.  The  Tnitui^  or  candlenut,  is 
fairly  common,  and  has  the  same  name  all  over  Central  Polynesia ; 
the  seeds  are  used  for  lights  by  threading  them  on  a  stick,  and  the 
soot  from  them  in  marking  the  hiipo  or  tapa.  The  'Tamanii  tree  has 
also  the  name  of  Fetau,  as  in  Tonga,  Samoa,  <^c.,  but  it  is  not  known 
in  Eastern  Polynesia  by  that  name.  The  sweet-scented  Tiale  (gardenia) 
is  known  by  that  name  in  all  Central  Polynesia  (in  Maori — obsolete — 
the  word  means  scent),  and  a  variety — the  Tiale-tafa — ^has  a  hand- 
some tubular  white  scentless  flower.  The  Oluolu  is  a  tree  with  hard, 
white,  close.grained  wood,  much  used  in  making  the  katoua  or  clubs, 
the  wood  becoming  dark  by  age.  The  Brazilian  plum  Vi  has  the 
same  name  as  in  Tahiti,  Samoa  (Spondiaa  dxtid^),  Tonga,  Futuna,  &c. 
It  is  a  handsome  tree,  but  rare  in  Niue.  The  Pandanus  or  screw- 
pine  {Fa)  is  common  ;  it  is  known  by  some  variant  of  that  name — 

*  See  plate  4,  which  however  is  from  a  bad  photograph. 
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fala,  fa*-a,  haro,  ara — in  most  of  the  islands.  The  leaves  are  used  in 
thatching,  for  the  making  of  baskets,  hats  (potihi)^  mats,  &c.,  and 
sections  of  the  large  seeds  are  strung  on  string  as  an  adornment  to 
the  person  on  gala  occasions,  its  strong  scent  being  pleasant  to  the 
natives.  The  coral  tree  {(Tate)"^  is  somewhat  rare,  and  the  fine  spike 
of  scarlet  flower  seen  in  other  islands  is  much  smaller  in  size  in  Niuo. 
The  name  is  much  the  same  in  other  islands — i.e.y  Ngatae,  Gatae, 
'Atae,  &c. 

The  Le  is  a  tree  with  broad  handsome  leaves,  the  wood  being  of 
service  in  canoe  building.  The  Mati  is  a  small  tree,  bearing  on  its 
stem  rows  of  reddish  fruit  very  like  one  of  the  species  of  mandarin 
orange,  the  fruit  of  which  is  little  larger  than  a  pea.  The  name  Mnti 
has  been  used  in  the  Nine  scriptures  as  the  equivalent  of  fig.  The 
FtUu  is  the  Hutu  or  Utu  of  other  islands,  it  has  fine  broad  handsome 
leaves.  There  is  a  l^vha  and  a  Pukatea,  both  trees  of  some  size,  the 
latter  not  unlike  the  PuhaUa  of  New  Zealand.  The  ToH-hune^  or  Tax- 
hun^,  or  Tavdhi'kakUy  is  a  mimosa-like  tree,  probably  identical  with 
the  Toromiro  of  Rarotonga.  The  Toi  is  useful  for  its  wood  of  a 
mahogany  colour ;  it  is  not  at  all  like  the  Toi  of  New  Zealand,  the 
foliage  being  not  unlike  the  New  Zealand  Pomadarris  Tainui,  and  the 
fruit  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  purple  in  colour.  The  Pua  and  the 
Pao  are  trees  of  considerable  size  growing  near  the  coast,  the  latter 
of  which  bears  a  large  oval  seed  4  inches  by  2^  inches  in  size,  eaten  in 
time  of  scarcity.  The  Kaldka  is  so  like  the  New  Zealand  Karaka  in 
its  habit  that  the  one  might  be  taken  for  the  other  at  a  short  distance, 
but  they  are  different  species.  The  Kdnomea  is  a  handsome  tree  with 
large  seeds  like  plums,  but  not  eatable.  The  Kieto  is  apparently  a 
species  of  ebony,  for  the  wood  is  very  like  it.  The  natives  use  it  for 
barbs  to  their  spears,  and  for  other  purposes.  If  it  grew  larger  in 
size  it  would  be  worth  exporting  as  ebony.  The  Fekakai,  or  Fikalai, 
is  a  medium  sized  tree  bearing  pretty  crimson  flowers,  like  the  New 
Zealand  Hatay  and  a  very  agreeable  fruit  coloured  pink  and  yellow,  in 
shape  like  an  elongated  apple.  The  Fua-ai  bears  a  nut  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  equally  as  good  as  a  walnut. 

Of  the  shrubs  (Lakan)  may  be  mentioned,  the  Kava-raoy  a  species 
of  Piper,  as  is  the  Kava-atua,\  The  Niue  people,  however,  did  not 
make  or  use  the  well-known  Kara  drink,  though  the  latter  shrub 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  species  as  that  from  which  it  is  made  in 
other  islands.     The  only  use  to  which  it  was  apparently  put,  was  to 

•  The  Niae  *'  g  "  has  always  an  "  n  "  before  it,  thus  gate  is  pronounced  ngate, 

t  There  is  some  confusion  in  mj  notes  here,  I  am  not  now  sure  if  the  species 
of  Kata  nsed  for  making  the  drink  of  that  name  is  called  Kava-attia,  as  it  is  in 
iiarotunga. 
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fasten  little  pieces  of  the  root  on  to  their  spears,  which  caused  much 
irritation  in  the  wounds  made  therewith.  The  Fou-mamdia  is  a 
handsome  shrub,  from  the  bark  of  which  their  fishing-  nets  {kupet/a) 
are  made.  The  Cape  gooseberry  has  been  introduced,  but  there  is  a 
smaller  species  called  Fna-maniniy  which  is  said  to  be  native  to  the 
island.  The  NonUy  or  Morinda  citrifoliay  is  a  very  common  shrub,  it 
bears  the  same  name  in  Tonga,  Samoa,  Rarotonga ;  Tahiti  (Xono) ; 
Futuna  and  Marquesas  {Noni),  There  are  four  species  of  Poloj  a 
solanum  : — Polo-kai,  Polo-mitif  Polo-maffaiho,  and  Polo-iti^  the  first  and 
the  last  are,  if  not  quite  identical,  very  like  the  Poporo  and  Poro-iti  of 
New  Zealand.  The  name  Poro-iti  contains  an  interesting  survival  of 
a  word;  iti,  for  small,  is  no  longer  used  in  the  Nine  dialect,  Uite 
(probably  the  Moriori  word  tohe)  having  taken  its  place,  hi,  however, 
is  the  common  Polynesian  word  for  small.  The  Nine  people  use  ihiihi 
for  very  small,  showing  the  same  change  from  "  t "  to  **  k  "  that  has 
taken  place  in  Hawaii  and  Samoa. 

Amongst  the  shrubs  may  be  included  the  Talotalo,  a  very  handsome 
lily-like  plant,  with  leaves  8  feet  long  by  4  or  6  inches  wide,  and  with 
a  sweet  scented  head  of  white  flowers.  There  are  innumerable 
creepers,  several  species  of  convolvulus,  a  prickly  creeper  called 
Talamoay  very  like  the  New  Zealand  Tataramoay  and  one — the  Poima, 
or  Malakamea — with  very  pretty  red  and  black  seeds,  used  for  neck- 
laces. The  Maile  also  is  a  pretty  creeper,  but  not  scented  like  the 
Hawaiian  Maile, 

Ferns  are  fairly  numerous ;  some  I  have  already  mentioned.  In 
the  open  parts  of  the  island  a  fern  like  the  New  Zealand  Piitpiit 
[Lomariu  procura)  covers  the  ground,  and  is  called  Mohuhn  (the  Maori 
Motihif  or  Maiihi,  also  the  name  of  a  fern,  but  a  different  species). 
The  Palatao  is  very  like  the  New  Zealand  Paretao,  and  is  probably  a 
variety  of  the  same  species.  There  are  several  orchids  called  Pupu- 
halei ;  the  only  one  I  saw  in  flower  was  a  very  pretty  one,  purple  and 
white. 

It  is  said  there  are  four  palms  indigenous  to  Niue  (including  the 
coco-nut),  of  which  the  Loffoloffo  is  the  most  conspicuous  from  its 
large  fruit,  which  grows  in  the  centre  of  the  stem  from  where  the 
leaves  sprout ;  it  is  like  a  gigantic  pineapple  in  appearance.  The 
leaves  are  not  unlike  the  date  palm.  The  Piu  is  the  fan  palm,  a  very 
handsome  tree  indeed.  Another  tall  palm,  growing  to  a  height  of 
50  or  60  feet,  I  unfortunately  have  mislaid  the  name  of,  but  it  is  not 
unlike  the  fan  palm  in  appearance. 

I  believe  there  are  five  species  of  Dracoena,  but  I  only  know  the 
name  of  one,  Ti-mat^t-alea,  about  which  there  is  a  tradition  that  will 
be  referred  to  later  on.     77  is  the  general  name  in  Niuo,  as  it  is 
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everywhere  the  Polynesian  Race  is  found,  but  Niue  people  pronounce 
the  word  tsi.  The  2'i  above  mentioned  has  a  pretty  spray  of  purple 
flowers,  but  its  root,  unlike  the  others,  is  not  eaten. 

Food  Plants. 

The  coco-nut  will  be  referred  to  later  on,  but  next  to  it  in  import- 
ance is  the  Talo  {Aj'um  esculentmn),  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
some  of  which  are : — 

Talo-matagi  Talopogi 

Talo-palekau  Talo-matau 

Talo-toga  Talo-mataga 

Talo-maga  Talofati 

Talo-pako  Talo-kala. 

Of  these  all  are  said  to  be  Talo-tuai  (from  of  old),  except  the  Talo- 
futi  and  2'alo-Jcula,  which,  together  with  the  Talo-hiamo  introduced 
from  Aneityum,  have  been  taken  to  the  island  in  modem  times. 
Kiamo  is  the  name  the  Niue  people  give  to  Aneityum  Island  of  the 
New  Hebrides  ;  why,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  island.  This  species  of  the  Talo  is 
yellow  inside  and  particularly  good  eating.  The  Talo  enters  as  an 
ingredient  into  many  of  their  made  dishes  to  be  referred  to  later  on. 
It  is  usually  baked  in  the  native  oven  (nmu),  but  sometimes  boiled. 
The  Talo  had  a  god  {tupiia)  of  its  own  named  Mana-tafu-e-ika.* 

The  giant  Talo  {Kape)\  also  grows  at  Niue ;  it  is  the  Colocasia  of 
the   Botanists.     There  are   three    varieties  known  to    the    natives, 

viz. : — 

Eape-matamata,  a  tall  one 

Eape-lau-mao 

Kape-ta-ali. 

These  are  all  eaten,  but  only  in  time  of  scarcity.  The  flower  is 
like  the  arum,  but  smaller  and  yellow.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  but 
not  nearly  so  luxurious  in  growth  at  Niue  as  at  Tahiti.  Pulaha  is  its 
name  in  the  northern  islands. 

The  yam  (Uji)  is  common  in  Niue,  but  I  saw  none  of  the  immense 

size  grown  in  Samoa,  Tonga,  &c.     There  are  nine  varieties  known  to 

the  natives,  as  follows  : — 

Ufi-lei  Ufi-toga  Ufi-tca 

Ufi-kavekave  Ufi-feteka  Ufi-kamo 

Ufi-kokaa  (wild  yam)      Ufi-pia  Ufi-paka 

Ufi-filita, 

of  which  Ufi-pia  and  Ufi-paka  are  introduced  kinds.     It  may  be  men- 

*From  Fata-a-iki's  paper,  which  was  written  by  the  King  of  that  name 
(1888-1896),  which  I  shall  often  have  to  refer  to  later  on. 

t  The  Samoan  name  is  *apey  which  is  also  the  name  for  a  blunderbuss.  How 
is  it  the  Maoris  use  the  same  word  (hope)  for  a  horse-pistol  ?  for  kape  and  hope  are 
identical. 
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tioned  here  that  the  Maoris  had  a  species  of  Kumara  (Batatas),  which 
they  named  Uwhi-rei,  identical  with  the  first  name  above,  which  no 
doubt  is  a  recollection  of  the  times  when  their  ancestors  knew  the 
yam  of  the  islands — indeed  their  traditions  say  that  their  forefathers 
brought  the  yam  with  them  to  New  Zealand,  but  that  it  did  not 
flourish,  and  so  died  out  many  generations  ago. 

Of  the  wild  yams  {Hoi^  species  of  Dioscorea)  there  are  four 
varieties,  all  more  or  less  bitter,  though  the  natives  say  of  the  first 
three  mentioned  below  that  they  are  magalo,  sweet.    They  are  : — 

Hoi-tua  Hoi-tea 

Hoi-vakill  Hoi-kona  (or  bitter) 

This  species  of  yam  is  prepared  {tuhn)  by  scraping,  washing  in 
salt  water,  and  then  in  fresh  before  cooking.  Their  handsome  con- 
volvulous-like  foliage  is  to  be  seen  constantly  creeping  over  the  shrubs 
in  the  forest. 

The  sweet  potato,  know  more  generally  as  the  Kumara  (Batatas)  is 
grown  in  Nine,  but  they  call  it  Timala  or  Fua-timala  (pronounced 
Tsimula),'^'  There  are  several  varieties,  but  my  informant  failed  to 
supply  me  with  the  names  before  I  left,  so  I  only  know  two,  viz : 
Mala-lcula  and  Mala-tea,  The  particular  kind  that  I  saw  tasted  much 
like  the  old  Maori  Tukau  variety  of  Kumara, 

The  sugar-cane  is  common  and  seems  to  do  well  in  the  more  open 
parts  of  the  island ;  it  is  of  course  a  cultivated  plant.  Its  native 
name  is  To,  as  it  is  in  most  other  islands  inhabited  by  the  Polynesians ; 
the  people  chew  the  stem,  and  use  the  leaves  for  thatching.  The 
following  varieties  are  known  to  the  natives : — 

To-gatotea  To-hiata  To-kala 

To-hega  To-maka  To-fua 

The  Fia  or  native  arrowroot  is  very  common  everywhere.  It 
springs  up  abundantly  wherever  the  wood  has  been  burnt.  There  is  a 
variety  named  Teve,  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  it  is  said  to 
be  acrid  in  taste.  The  Pla  enters  largely  into  the  foods  of  the  natives. 
It  is  very  good,  but,  prepared  in  their  way  has  not  the  bright  white 
appearance  of  the  arrowroot  of  commerce  ;  it  is  light  purple  in  color. 

The  banana  (Futi)  is  almost  as  important  a  food-plant  as  the  Talo, 

It  grows  everywhere,  Le,,  by  planting,  even  in  the  most  rocky  part 

it  seems  to  flourish  as  well  as  elsewhere.     Some  varieties  have  been 

introduced,  but  others  are  native  and  wild.    There  are  quite  a  number 

of  kinds  I  believe,  but  the  only  names  I  have  noted  are : 

Futi-maholi  Fati-Uulahola  Fati-pili-kolo 

Futi-tea  Futi-hai  Futi-tolo 

*  To  save  repetition,  it  may  be  explained  that  in  the  Nine  dialect,  wherever 
the  "t"  is  followed  by  "i"  or  *'e*'  an  "s"  is  introduced.  The  Rev.  Geo. 
Pratt  in  his  Samoan  Dictionary  says  this  change  only  oooarred  some  15  years 
before  1876. 
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Futi-kala  Futi-ume  Futi-papa 

Fati-ali  Futi-mamei  Futi-hehefaga 

Futi-moamoafaa       Fati-toga 

of  which  the  first  is  very  large,  and  the  mamei  particularly  good  eating. 

The  Futi  is  largely  used  in  the  made  dishes  of  the  people.  The 
name  given  by  the  Nine  people  to  the  banana,  dififers  from  that  of 
Eastern  Polynesian  a  good  deal ;  the  names  in  various  islands  are : 
Tonga,  Fuji^  (which  is  the  same  as  Fati) ;  Samoa,  FaH  and  Mo'e ; 
Futuna  Futi,  Rarotonga,  Meiha ;  Tahiti,  Fe'i — the  wild  mountain 
variety =Samoan  Fa'i,  and  Met  a,  the  cultivated  variety;  Marquesas 
Fahoka  ;  Hawaii  MaVa,  Fiji,  Vudi^  which  is  the  word  Futi  no  doubt. 

The  bread  fruit,  Mei,  so  largely  used  in  Tonga,  Samoa,  Tahiti, 
Rarotonga,  &c.,  is  not  nearly  so  common  in  Nine,  and  the  trees  have 
the  appearance  of  being  comparatively  young ;  it  seems  probable 
therefore  that  it  is  an  introduction  of  modern  times.  The  name  is 
identical  with  that  used  in  Tonga,  Futuna,  and  Marquesas,  but  in 
Somoa,  Rarotonga,  Tahiti  and  Hawaii  it  is  Kuru,  Uru,  or  *ulu ;  in 
Fiji  it  is  Uto, 

The  pandanus  {Fa)  has  already  been  mentioned ;  its  drupes  are 
only  eaten  in  time  of  scarcity.  The  pine-apple  h^s  been  introduced; 
but  is  not  so  plentiful  as  in  many  of  the  other  islands ;  the  natives 
give  it  the  same  name  as  the  pandanus  (Fa)  from  the  similarity  of 
leaves  and  fruit  in  appearance. 

The  papaw  or  mammy  apple  (Carica  Papaya)  called  in  Nine  Lohii^ 
flourishes  well,  and  is  to  be  seen  everywhere.  The  Samoan  name  is 
Esiy  Tonga,  Olejiy  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Mangarewa  and  Paumotu, 
Ninitay  Hawaii,  hei.  From  the  diversity  of  names,  this  tree  is 
evidently  of  modern  introduction  in  the  islands,!  and,  so  far  as  Nine 
is  concerned  it  was  first  brought  there  from  Raiatea  in  1881-2. 

PilUa  is  a  creeper  having  a  tuberous  root,  which  is  eaten  in  time 
of  scarcity.  It  is  probably  the  same  or  allied  to  the  Pilita  of  Samoa 
(Dioscoria  pentaphylla).  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  root  of  the 
leie  (Maori  Kiehie)  in  Tahiti,  and  from  the  tuberous  root  and  climbing 
habit  of  the  New  Zealand  supplejack  it  probably  received  the  name  of 
Pirita  in  remembrance  of  the  above  or  a  similar  plant  in  the  '*  father- 
land." 

The  orange  {Moll)  grows  well  and  bears  fine  sweet  fruit,  but  the 
natives  have  not  planted  it  to  any  extent.  It  bears  the  same  name  in 
Fiji,  Samoa,  Tonga,  Futuna,  Rarotonga,  and  Tahiti.  The  lemon, 
lime,  citron,  and  shaddock  also  flourish  very  well  in  Nine,  particularly 
the  lemon  {Tipolu),    The  tamarind,  mango,  cotton  {Vavae,  which  is 

*  In  the  Tonga  dialect,  the  letter  **  t"  is  frequently  replaced  by  "  j.*'  This 
approximates  to  the  NiaS  **  ts." 

t  Bev.  Wyatt  Gill  says  it  was  introdaced  from  Bio. 
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its  name  in  Samoa,  Tonga,  Rarotonga,  and  Tahiti),  the  kapoc  tree 

(also  called  Varae)^  the  date  palm — its  fruit  does  not  ripen  properly — 

and  numbers  of  other  useful  and  edible  plants  have  been  introduced, 

and  all  seem  to  do  well.      The  grenadilla  (Niue  name  vhie,  which  is 

probably  the  English  word  vine),  grows  well ;  its  handsome  foliage 

and  flowers  are  seen  climbing  over  the  shrubs,  together  with  its  large 

vegetable-marrow-like  fruit,  very  delicious  to  eat.     In  the  more  open 

parts  of  the  island  the  yellow  guava  {Kau-toga)  is  spreading  fast,  and 

already  covers  many  hundreds  of  acres,  as  it  has  done  in  Rarotonga, 

Tahiti,  Hawaii,  and  Samoa,  but  to  a  much  larger  extent,  especially  in 

Hawaii. 

The  Coco-nut  (Niu), 

But  of  all  the  trees  that  grow  at  Niue  the  coco-nut  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  as  it  is  in  all  the  islands  inhabited  by  the  Poly- 
nesians. There  are  four  species  known  to  the  natives — Niu-tea,  with 
light-coloured  fruit  and  stem ;  Niu-hulay  the  fruit  of  which  is  dark 
brown  ;  Niu-hiata,  with  yellowish  fruit,  not  so  dark  and  smaller  than 
NiU'kula  ;  and  Niu-toiia,  a  variety  introduced  in  modem  times. 

The  coco-nut  is  to  be  found  all  over  the  island,  but  very  sparsely 
in  the  interior ;  it  grows  to  perfection  on  the  lower  terrace,  and  here  it 
forms  a  dense  forest  nearly  all  round  the  island,  overshadowing  the 
roads  and  villages,  and  tempering  the  heat  to  the  inhabitants,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  serving  as  food,  drink,  and  for  innumerable  other 
purposes.  Every  tree  on  the  island  has  an  owner,  and  they  have  a 
considerable  value,  not  only  for  the  purposes  named  but  as  forming 
the  principal  export  of  the  island  in  the  form  of  copra,  of  which  about 
600  to  800  tons  are  exported  annually,  most  of  it  going  to  Tonga, 
where  it  is  transhipped  to  Hamburg,  the  rest  to  Sydney,  where  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Sunlight  soap,  <&c.  I  need  not  speak  of 
the  beauty  of  the  coco-nut  palm,  its  praises  have  been  sung  by  far 
abler  pens  than  mine.  It  is  seen  to  perfection  in  the  bright  moon- 
light, and  especially  in  Samoa,  where  it  seems  to  grow  with  more 
luxuriousness  than  elsewhere.  For  the  benefit  of  our  New  Zealand 
members  it  may  be  added  that  the  leaf  of  the  coco -nut  is  so  like  our 
New  Zealand  palm— the  Xikau — that  at  a  little  distance  the  two  could 
not  be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other.  But  the  fruit  is  utterly 
different.  Clustering  under  where  the  leaves  branch  from  the  stem, 
the  great  nuts — brown,  yellow,  or  green — are  seen,  often  over  one 
hundred  in  number,  and  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  tiny  nut  no 
bigger  than  a  wahiut  to  that  of  the  largest  size,  and  they  are  very 
large  indeed  in  Niue — ^larger,  it  is  said,  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
Pacific.  In  a  85-mile  drive  in  Tonga,  I  saw  nothing  to  equal  the 
Niue  nut,  either  in  size  or  prolificness.  A  large  Niue  nut  will  contain 
as  much  as  two  to  three  pints  of  its  deliciously  cool  milk  (so  called). 
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It  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  ease  the  little  boys  of  from  eight  up- 
wards will  walk  up  a  coco-nut  tree  to  break  off  the  fruit  from  the 
loholnho^  or  stem,  on  which  it  grows.  The  nut  is  thrown  down,  and 
then  with  a  stick  sharpened  at  the  upper  end  (often  pointed  with  the 
teeth)  and  the  lower  stuck  in  the  ground,  a  few  blows  of  the  nut  on 
the  point  serves  to  detach  (/t5,  to  husk)  the  thick  outer  husk  (pulu), 
and  a  few  taps  on  the  end  of  the  nut  breaks  off  (fela,  to  open)  a  small 
portion  of  the  shell  sufficient  to  allow  one  to  drink  the  delicious 
contents.  The  white  flesh  {kahano)  of  the  nut  is  largely  used  by  the 
natives  in  their  made  dishes,  of  which  they  have  several,  referred  to 
later  on. 

For  certain  purposes  the  coco-nut  trees  are  often  preserved  for  a  time. 
This  is  shown  by  a  part  of  the  leaf  tied  round  the  stem  of  the  tree. 
Such  a  proceeding  is  termed  ftmo^  and  is  equivalent  to  the  rnhui  of 
the  Maori  and  eastern  Polynesian.  At  all  feasts  and  presentations  of 
food  the  coco -nut  is  an  important  adjunct,  but  in  the  speech  present- 
ing the  food  it  is  not  referred  to  by  its  ordinary  name  of  iVt»/,  nor 
indeed  imder  similar  circumstances  are  any  of  the  foods  alluded  to  by 
their  common  names.  This  custom  is  somewhat  akin — but  not 
identical — to  that  of  the  Samoans,  who  give  honorific  names  to  the 
indi^iduals  forming  the  Tcava  ring  which  are  not  used  at  any  other 

time.     These  names  in  Nine  are  : — 

The  Coco-nut,  ordinary  name  Fua-niu;  feast  name,  Ulu-ola* 
„     Talo  „  „      Talo  „  „      Tafuna-fonuai 

„     Banana  „  „      Futi  „  „      Lau-malika 

„     Sugar-oane      „  „      To  ,«  „      Lau-leleva, 

We  may  probably  trace  in  this  observance  the  old  Polynesian  idea 
that  everything  has  a  spirit  form  of  its  own,  and  in  feasts,  &c.,  the 
occasion  being  great,  the  spirit  or  honorific  names  are  used. 

It  is  a  Nine  custom  that  on  the  first  visit  of  a  stranger  of  any  note 
to  their  villages  to  present  them  with  a  few  living  coco-nuts,  the  idea 
being  apparently  to  give  the  visitor  the  **  freedom  "  of  the  village. 
Thus  on  my  first  visit  to  Liku  an  old  Patu,  or  chief,  presented  me 
with  five  young  coco-nut  trees,  which  were  afterwards  duly  planted, 
and  the  fruit  of  which  could  be  used  by  me  on  subsequent  visits. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  state,  for  comparison,  the  various  names  of 
the  parts  of  the  coco-nut.  The  fibrous  husk  of  the  nut  is  called  pulu, 
and  it  ser\'es  a  good  many  purposes,  the  most  important  of  which  is 

*  In  a  docameot  written  by  Fata-a-iki,  already  referred  to,  Vlu-lo-Uina  is  given 
as  another  name  for  the  coco-nut.  This  name  is  very  interesting,  as  it  probably 
contains  a  reference  to  the  East  Polynesian  story  of  the  origin  of  the  coco-nut, 
which  sprung  from  the  brain  of  the  eel  (tuna).  Lo  in  the  name  here  given  is  pro- 
bably an  abreviation  of  lolo  (or  raro)^  the  brain.  For  the  full  story  see  *'  Myths 
and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific,"  p.  77,  by  Dr.  Wyalt  Gill.  B.A. 

t  The  Talo  is  also  referred  to  as  Efu-tu  and  Efu-mau, 
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in  rope  or  sinnet  {tnua)  and  string  {aha)  making.  It  is  of  course  the 
**  coir  *'  of  commerce,  a  name  which  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Polynesian  name  for  a  rope  (ka/ia).  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
students  leaving  Niue  in  October,  1901,  to  join  the  New  Guinea  band 
of  Missionaries  his  friends  gave  him  1 ,400  fathoms  of  braided  sinnet 
to  take  with  him  for  purposes  of  exchange.  The  sinnet  is  very  strong 
and  durable.  From  the  shell,  after  being  scraped  and  sometimes 
polished,  the  ordinary  drinking  vessels  (Jcnpimu)  are  made,  and  the 
whole  shell  is  used  as  a  water-bottle. '*'  Soon  after  the  nut  begins  to 
grow  the  interior  is  filled  with  a  spongy  mass  called  uhoviu,  which  is 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  eat.  A  young  coco-nut  with  but  little  pulp  in 
it  is  named  hda  and  pona-niu.  The  nuts  grow  on  a  stem  called  a 
loJioloho,  whilst  the  flower  stem  is  termed  tome,  and  the  young  shoot 
wid-a,  which  is  the  Maori  name  for  the  white  scraped  fibre  of  the  flax 
plant.  The  main  midrib  of  the  leaf  is  palelqfe,  and  the  rib  of  each 
separate  branch  leaf  is  haniii.  The  leaf  itself  is  used  in  thatching,  to 
make  baskets  (kato),  mats  (potn),  and  in  various  other  ways.  The 
haniu  is  used  in  several  ways,  such  as  for  making  brooms,  combs,  &c. 
The  coco-nut  wood  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  when  polished  makes  hand- 
some sticks,  .&c.  From  the  white  pulp  of  the  nut,  oil  (puke-lolo)  is 
made  by  scraping  and  pressing,  which  is  used  for  anointing  themselves 
with,  and  it  is  of  ted  scented  {manoni).  Land  covered  with  coco-nuts 
is  said  to  be  niuniu.  The  tree  grows  to  about  60  or  70  feet  high  in 
Niue,  and  is  very  healthy  as  a  rule,  though  it  is  occasionally  attacked 
by  a  disease  called  pa<t,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  blight 
common  in  Eastern  Polynesia,  which  turns  the  leaves  yellow  and 
prevents  the  trees  bearing.  The  ground  underneath  the  coco-nut 
trees  is  kept  clear  of  scrub,  &c.,  in  order  to  see  the  nuts  when  they 
fall,  and  the  natives  usually  light  fires  every  year  under  the  trees, 
which,  they  say,  causes  increased  productiveness.  Probably  the  same 
reason  induces  them  to  hack  the  trees  about  with  an  axe,  causing 
their  otherwise  handsome  stems  to  appear  unsightly. 

Origin  of  the  Coco-nut  on  Niue 

The  AVn,  or  coco-nut,  is  not  indigenous  to  Niue — I  mean  indigenous 
in  the  sense  one  may  use  it  of  many  other  islands,  i.e,,  that  it  has  been 
growing  there  a  long  time  ;  of  course  it  is  not  truly  indigenous  in  any 
part  of  Polynesia,  though  it  has  been  so  long  in  most  of  the  islands 
that  the  natives  have  no  traditions  of  its  being  brought  to  them.  De 
Candole,  the  great  authority  on  cultivated  plants,  states  (apparently 
with  some  doubt)  that  its  native  habitat  is  Central  America.     What 

•  The  Nim"  people  do  not  possess  the  gourd  (hue  of  the  Maoris)  as  some  other 
branches  of  the  race  do. 
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an  interesting  history  lies  behind  that  statement,  could  it  be  un- 
ravelled !  Whatever  may  be  its  true  origin,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  question  so  far  as  Nine  is  concerned,  for  the  coco-nut  has  been 
introduced  there  within  historical  (Polynesian)  times.  There  are 
several  accounts  of  its  introduction,  and  if  we  may  believe  the  story 
told  to  Mr.  Lawes,  it  cannot  have  been  on  the  island  more  than  200 
years,  if  we  allow  that  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  life  of  a  coco-nut 
tree.  It  is  said  by  the  natives  that  the  first  coco-nut  brought  there 
only  died  since  Mr.  Lawes  has  resided  on  the  island,  or  during  the 
last  80  years.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  tradition  to  be  related 
directly,  I  would  suggest  that  the  above  statement  may  refer  to  one 
species  of  the  coco-nut  only,  not  to  the  original  introduction  of  the 
first  tree.  Taki-ula,  a  well-informed  man  of  Tuapa,  told  me  that  the 
first  coco-nut  drifted  ashore,  and  was  planted  at  Mutalau.  The 
Avatele  people  have  a  tradition  that  a  coco-nut  was  found  on  the  shore, 
having  been  washed  up  by  the  sea.  The  man  who  found  it,  not 
knowing  what  it  was,  took  it  to  his  house  and  placed  it  in  a  comer 
under  a  floor-mat  {potu).  He  then  went  away  to  help  in  one  of  the 
wars  at  that  time  constant,  and  was  absent  some  time.  On  his  return 
he  discovered  that  the  unknown  article  had  put  forth  leaves  and  roots. 
Qe  planted  this,  and  their  coco-nuts  are  derived  from  that  source. 
Now  as  to  these  two  stories :  It  would  seem  probable  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  trade  wind,  that  these  nuts  must  have  come  from 
the  East — the  variable  winds  would  scarce  allow  of  the  drift  from 
Tonga  or  Samoa.  If  so  they  must  have  drifted  at  least  500  miles,  if 
not  more.  Dana,  in  his  work  on  the  Coral  Islands,  makes  the  state- 
ment that  the  coco-nut  will  not  germinate  if  it  is  very  long  in  salt 
water,  though  it  seems  probable  nevertheless  that  some  of  the  smaller 
atolls  have  received  their  coco-nuts  in  this  manner — that  is  a  very 
popular  belief,  especially  of  those  who  are  quite  ignorant  of,  or  ignore  ^ 
the  extent  of  the  Pacific  covered  by  the  explorations  of  the  old 
Polynesian  voyagers.  It  is  known  that  they  invariably  carried  coco- 
nuts in  their  canoes,  and  naturally  planted  them  wherever  they  landed. 
In  this  manner  I  believe  many  an  island  now  uninhabited  has  obtained 
its  coco-nuts,  rather  than  by  accidental  drifting.  I  hold  that  there 
are  extremely  few  islands  in  the  Pacific  within  the  temperate  zone 
that  have  not  been  visited  by  the  Polynesians  during  the  high-day  of 
their  nautical  enterprise,  which  practically  ceased  some  500  years  ago, 
through  causes  which  I  have  detailed  in  **  Hawaiki."*  It  is  with  this 
strong  belief  that  I  think  the  following  tradition  assigns  the  true 
origin  of  the  coco-nuts  on  Nine,  the  original  story  in  the  native 
language  will  be  foimd  later  on.     After  describing  two  places  in  Nine 
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named  after  the  two  heroes  to  be  mentioned,  the  story  says  : — 

'*  Vai-matagi  and  Vai-fualoto  dwelt  at  Kulanahau  and  Kaupa. 
Kaupa  is  near  where  the  first  chapel  was  built  by  Paulo  (in  1849)  the 
teacher  from  Samoa  that  came  to  Mutalau.  Now  Vai-matagi  and 
Vai-fualoto  went  on  a  journey  to  visit  various  different  islands.  Their 
expedition  brought  them  to  an  island  named  Tutuila,  the  king  of 
which  island  was  named  Moa.  This  chief  never  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
for  fear  if  he  did  so  and  looked  on  the  trees,  they  would  die.  It  was 
the  same  with  all  things  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  same  with  all 
animals  that  crawl,  the  same  with  all  mankind.  He  ever  kept  his 
gaze  directed  to  the  earth,  never  turning  from  it,  lest  the  land  and  all 
things  on  it  he  cursed. 

**  So  the  expedition  of  Levei-matangi  and  Levei-fualolo  arrived  at 
this  island  of  Tutuila.  (Note  the  change  in  the  names  of  the  two 
men).  Then  the  chief  of  the  island  asked  of  them,  *  You  two  men, 
whence  do  you  come  ?  Make  me  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
island  of  you  two,  what  it  may  be,  and  what  have  you  to  eat  and  to 
drink  there  ?  '  Then  they  spoke  and  related  their  story  unto  the  chief 
Moa :  *  Our  expedition  has  come  from  Nuku-tu-taha,  from  Motu-t?- 
fua,  from  Fakahoa-motu,  from  Nuku-tuluea.  We  drink  of  the  waters 
which  are  good,  and  eat  of  certain  fruits  of  small  trees  from  the 
earth.     Knenaia  ! '     (That  is  ended.) 

**  The  chief  now  made  a  feast  unto  the  expedition,  and  they  tasted 
of  many  luscious  and  sweet  things  with  their  lips,  and  then  they 
praised  these  things,  and  felt  their  lips  and  their  hands  for  they  were 
greasy  with  the  oil  of  the  coco-nut,  and  then  they  said,  '  We  do  not 
possess  anything  like  this  in  our  island.* 

"  After  the  feast  was  over  they  proceeded  to  gossip,  and  then  after 
a  time  tbe  chief  gave  to  them  two  coco-nuts  ;  the  first  one  was  a  Xiu- 
hfla,  which  he  gave  to  Levei-matagi,  but  afterwards  gave  another  to 
Levei-fualoto,  a  Xin-ht)ia.  And  the  chief  said,  *  Ko  e  njii  e  ma  muOf' 
*  these  coco-nuts  are  for  you  two ;  take  them  with  you,  and  dig  the 
ground  at  your  island  and  plant  them  ;  but  guard  them  carefully  as 
they  grow— take  great  heed  of  them  until  they  fruit.  From  them 
will  come  fruit,  first  in  quality,  and  very  useful  to  your  bodies  and 
those  of  your  relatives.  Let  there  grow  from  them  plenty  for  all 
succeeding  generations.*     "^     '^'     '•* 

**  It  was  these  two  men,  Levei-matagi  and  Levei-fualoto — which 
are  the  same  as  Vai-matagi  and  Vai-fualoto — who  called  this  island 
Niue-fekai.  Huanaki  and  Fao  gave  the  first  four  names,  and  these 
men  the  present  name." 

In  this  tradition  we  see  the  origin  of  the  name  Niue.  In  the 
dialect  of  the  island  *'  <•'*  is  almost  equivalent  to  nn  :  hence  Niue  may 
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be  translated  as  "  this  Niu  *'  in  the  same  manner  that  Hawaii  is  fre- 
quently called  Hawaii-nei,  **  this  Hawaii." 

On  my  asking  the  natives  how  the  two  Nine  men  reached  Tutuila, 
seeing  that  their  canoes  as  at  present  constructed  would  be  incapable 
of  such  a  voyage  (unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances),  they 
told  me  that  in  former  times  they  used  much  larger  canoes,  which 
were  double.  Vaha-hai-na  is  their  name  for  a  double  canoe.  To  the 
Polynesians  in  the  high -day  of  their  powers  as  navigators  such  a 
voyage — 270  miles — would  present  no  difficulty  whatever.  It  is  im- 
fortunate  that  no  date  can  be  assigned  for  this  voyage  through  the 
genealogical  descent  from  either  of  the  voyagers.  Nor  does  the  name 
of  the  ruling  chief  of  Tutuila  (Moa)  help  us,  for  that  is  the  family 
name  of  the  Tui-Manu'a,  or  king  of  Manuka  Island,  situated  some 
70  miles  east  of  Tutuila,  a  fomily  which  has  held  the  chief  position  in 
rank  in  Samoa  from  time  immemorial,  and  whose  mafia  extended  over 
the  whole  group,  though  the  kingship  of  Samoa  has  been  held  by  the 
Malietoa  fomily  since  about  the  year  1200-1250.  The  statement  in 
the  foregoing  tradition  as  to  the  power  of  the  **evil  eye"  of  the 
Samoan  chief  is  borne  out  by  Samoan  tradition.  Tangaloa-a-ui,  a 
semi-divine  ancestor  of  the  Manu'a  kings,  evidently  possessed  this 
power,  according  to  the  Samoan  traditions,*  as  did  his  descendants, 
the  Moa  fomily  of  Manu*a. 

Although  we  cannot  assign  a  date  for  the  expedition  of  these  two 
men  to  Samoa,  it  is  clear  from  other  things  that  it  occurred  in  the 
**  long  ago,"  and  probably  not  long  after  Nine  was  first  settled  ;  but 
still  long  enough  to  have  allowed  a  generation  to  have  grown  up  that 
knew  not  the  taste  and  appearance  of  the  coco-nut,  except  probably 
by  tradition. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  coco-nut,  in  the  shape  of  cobra, 
is  the  principal  article  of  export.  Another  vegetable  also  forms  an 
export  to  a  small  extent ;  this  is  the  pakapaka-attia  (or  pakapaka-aitu), 
or  fungus,  which  goes  to  the  China  market,  just  as  the  hahekaheka 
(fungus)  of  New  Zealand  does. 

The  Fauna  of  Niue  (Animals,  manu). 

There  were  no  animals  {manuy  general  name  for  all  animals),  on 
Niue  when  the  first  intercourse  with  white  people  commenced,  except 
the  rat.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Polynesian  Race, 
they  possessed  neither  pigs  nor  dogs,  though  it  is  clear  they  once 

*  See  **  Some  Folk-songs  and  Myths  from  Samoa."  Translated  by  Bev. 
O.  Pratt,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  John  Fraser,  LTi.D.  (Transactions  Royal 
Society,  N.S.W.,  yolame  for  1891.)  I  cannot  just  now  lay  my  hands  on  another 
authority^  which  gives  an  account  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Niue  traditions  as  to 
the  power  of  '*  blasting  "  by  looking  at,  pos&esstd  by  the  Moa  family. 
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knew  of  the  former,  for  the  common  Polynesian  name  for  pig  (pnaka) 
is  retained  in  the  names  of  places.  Pigs  are  numerous  enough  now, 
but  were  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
first  dog  the  Nine  people  became  acquainted  with  was  one  that  came 
ashore  from  a  ship ;  probably  the  vessel  that  was  wrecked  on  the  East 
Coast,  which  was  laden  with  Oregan  pine,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  si  ill  to  be  seen,  having  been  used  by  the  natives  for  doors, 
windows,  furniture,  floors,  &c.  This  dog  received  the  name  of  Taafu ; 
but  he  did  not  live  long  as  a  settler  on  Nine,  for  he  was  discovered 
eating  the  dead  bodies  in  the  burial  caves,  and  consequently  came  to 
an  untimely  end.  The  natives  have  plenty  of  dogs  now,  and  call  them 
hiliy  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  introduced  from  either 
Tonga  or  New  Zealand. 

The  rat,  common  on  almost  all  Polynesian  Islands,  has  always 
been  an  inhabitant  of  Nine,  and,  from  descriptian,  it  is  the  same 
species  as  in  other  islands.  Its  name  in  Nine  is  kiunu  (Samoa,  ^imoa, 
Hole,  Lsuum  ;  Tonga,  kuma  :  Futuna,  kiuioa  :  Barotonga,  kiore ;  Tahiti, 
Hore  :  Mangareva,  kwre ;  Paumotu,  kiore;  Marquesas,  kio^e ;  Hawaii; 
Hole;  Maori,  kiore;  Nukuoro,  kimoa).  It  is  plentiful  still  on  the 
island — its  great  enemy  the  Norway  rat  having  not  yet  made  its 
appearance  there.'  As  elsewhere,  it  formed  in  old  times  an  article  of 
diet,  and  being  a  vegetable  feeder,  it  would  be  as  good  as  rabbit.  An 
amusing  story  about  the  rat  and  the  flying  fox  will  be  found  later  on. 

Birds  {niann-lele). 

The  most  important  of  the  Nine  birds  is  the  common  domestic 
fowl  called  nwa.  It  has  been  on  the  island  from  ancient  times,  and 
was  no  doubt  brought  there  by  the  early  inhabitants,  for  it  is  a  very 
ancient  possession  of  the  Polynesians.  The  fowl  bears  the  same  name 
in  Tonga,  Samoa,  Futuna,  Fiji  (tod),  Uea,  Karotonga,  Tahiti,  Pau- 
motu, Mangareva,  Marquesas^  and  Hawaii,  whilst  in  New  Zealand, 
where  the  Maoris  had  no  fowls,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  Dinomis. 
The  following  are  the  birds  of  Niue  : — 

Vera. — This  bird  is  extinct  ;  the  natives  told  me  it  is  now 
impossible  to  get  a  specimen.  From  their  description  it  must  have 
been  very  like  the  New  Zealand  and  Samoan  bird  (ireka  in  New 
Zealand,  re'a  in  the  latter  dialect — Ballus  pectoralis).  It  was  from 
six  to  eight  inches  high,  and  mottled  brown  in  color;  was  a  dirty 
feeder,  fond  of  offal,  &c.  In  Tonga  there  is  a  bird  named  reka  ;  and 
in  Futima,  a  reka  of  grey  color,  with  long  tail. 

Kalk,  or  KuLE. — A  species  of  Porphyrio;  in  plumage  and  size, 
apparently  exactly  like  our  New  Zealand  pukeko,  or  pakura  (Porphyrio, 
melanotus),  and  very  nearly  like  the  Samoan  bird  {mann-aliH,  and 
nianu-sa,  PorphjTio  Samoensis).    Like  its  New  Zealand  cousin,  it  steals 
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fche  roots  from  the  cultivations.  This  bird  has  many  stories  connected 
with  it  in  various  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  New  Zealand  it  is  connected 
with  the  Maui  myths.  Some  Samoan  stories  about  it  will  be  found  in 
"  0  le  tala  i  mann,''  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Powell,  F.L.S.,  p.  189.  The 
Niue  people  have  the  following  brief  story :  **  The  Veka  and  the  Kale 
once  met  and  had  a  conversation,  during  w^hich  the  Kale  derided  the 
Veka  on  account  of  its  filthy  living  ;  whilst  the  Veka  accused  the  other 
of  its  predatory  habits  of  stealing  from  the  cultivations.  The  two 
birds  then  went  down  to  the  reef,  where  they  found  a  great  clam 
{(ieegee)),  and  the  Veka  told  the  Kale  to  tickle  it  near  the  hinge  of  its 
shell,  which  it  did,  thus  causing  the  clam  to  open  wide  its  shell.  The 
Veka  now  induced  the  Kale  to  put  its  legs  into  the  open  chasm,  and 
as  soon  as  he  did  so  the  clam  closed  its  shells  and  held  the  Kale 
tight.  Thus  he  remained,  to  the  amusement  of  the  Veka^  until  the 
tide  rose,  when  the  clam  opened  his  mouth  and  allowed  the  Kale  to 
escape ;  but  in  his  struggles  to  free  himself  the  Kale's  legs  were 
drawn  out  quite  long  and  became  red,  which  they  remain  to  this 
day." 

LuPE. — A  large  wood  pigeon,  about  the  same  size  as  the  New 
Zealand  pigeon  {kereru,  kuka^  kukupa,  and  emblematically  nipe^  Carpo- 
phaga  Novffi  Zealandise.)  It  is  very  like  the  kereru  in  coloring  also. 
There  is  a  lupe  in  Tonga,  a  pigeon ;  one  {lupe^  C.  Pacifica),  in 
Samoa ;  also  pigeons  having  the  same  native  names  (Inpe)  in  Baro- 
tonga,  Tahiti,  Futuna  (lupe),  Fiji,  rape  or  nire ;  whilst  ^n  Manga- 
reva  the  pigeon  or  ring-dove  is  kuku^  in  Hawaii  monuj  and  in  Nukuoro 
munu'tuf^fw  (a  dove).  Formerly  these  birds  were  caught  by  decoy 
birds  and  nets,  and  it  was  an  occupation  or  amusement  of  the  chiefs, 
as  it  was  in  Samoa. 

KuLUKULu. — The  dove,  a  pretty  little  bird,  whose  sweet  **  coo  "  is 
constantly  heard  in  the  woods.  It  is  green  on  the  back,  greyish- 
green  on  the  breast,  red  on  top  of  the  head,  and  yellow  under  the  tail — 
from  6  to  8  inches  long.  There  is  a  dove  called  kuluknlu  in  Tonga  ; 
in  Samoa  a  species  of  Columba,  whether  identical  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
called  Jiaul :  in  Futuna  a  dove  called  kuluknlu  ;  whilst  in  Tahiti 
there  is  a  species  of  Columba  called  *u*upa  =  MB^n  kukupa,  the  name 
for  the  pigeon.  The  yellow  feathers  of  the  kulukulu  on  Niue  are 
much  prized  for  purposes  of  ornamentation. 

Henga. — The  parroquet,  which  is  a  pretty  little  bird  very  like  the 
New  Zealand  species  (kakariki)  but  smaller ;  it  has  blue  feathers  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  red  on  the  throat  and  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and 
all  the  rest  dark  green.  In  Tonga  the  parroquet  is  called  kaka^  the 
Maori  word  for  a  parrot.  In  Samoa  the  sefu/a  is  the  Coriphilus 
fringillacous,  a  parroquet  about  the  same  size  as  its  Niue  cousin. 
In  Futuna  the  setu/a  is  a  red  and  green  parroquet. 
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MoHo. — A  small  land  rail,  about  5  or  6  inches  high,  brown  on  the 
bick  and  sides,  shading  off  into  grey  on  the  sides.  It  has  a  loud  note, 
and  is  not  unlike  the  New  Zealand  moha^  or  rail  (Ballus-philippensis). 
There  is  a  Tongan  bird  named  mohoy  a  Samoan  bird  mmmtioHu^  Futuna 
moHu,  a  small-back  bird,  Barotonga  w/«*o,  Hawaii  mohn^  but  whether  of 
the  same  species  I  know  not. 

Peka. — The  flying  fox,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  species 
as  in  Barotonga  with  the  same  name.  In  Tonga  and  Fiji  the  bat 
is  beka^  and  in  Samoa  the  flying  fox  is  pe^a  (Pteropus,  three  species), 
and  peka  in  Futuna.  In  Nukuoro  peka  is  a  bat,  as  it  is  in  New  Zea- 
land. A  story  about  the  peka  will  be  found  later  on.  The  bird  (or 
beast,  for  of  course  it  is  an  animal),  is  common,  and  large  flocks  of 
them  are  sometimes  seen  flying  overhead.     They  are  too  fond  of  fruit. 

Pekapeka. — A  little  swallow-like  bird,  black  and  grey  in  colour, 
that  is  constantly  seen  darting  about  after  flies,  &c.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  same  bird  as  that  of  the  same  name  in  Tonga,  and  the 
pe^ape  a  in  Samoa  (Callocalia  spodiopygia).  In  Tahiti  the  same  bird 
is  called  ope'' a, 

MiTi  — A  small  speckled  brown  bird,  very  common.  In  Tonga 
there  is  a  bird  named  miji ;  in  Samoa,  three  species  of  miti,  the  miti- 
Hina  (Lalage  terat),  the  miti-uli,  and  miti- van  (Aplonis  brevirostris) ; 
Futuna,  miti,  three  species. 

Heahea. — A  small  black  and  grey  bird,  about  the  size  of  a 
sparrow,  very  common — a  pretty  little  bird.  The  name  appears  to  be 
local,  for  I  cannot  find  it  in  any  other  dialect. 

Lulu. — The  owl,  a  very  fine  handsome  bird,  silver-grey  mottled 
plumage,  standing  about  10  inches  high.  This  bird  is  semi-sacred, 
the  natives  seem  rather  to  fear  it  and  object  to  catching  it,  though  one 
was  brought  to  me  by  a  boy.  This  name  for  the  owl  is  common  in 
the  Pacific.  New  Zealand,  ruru  (Spiloglaux  Novte  Zealandiw) ;  Samoa, 
lulu  (Strix  delicatula) ;  Tonga,  Uduy  the  owl;  Futuna,  lulu,  the 
screech  owl ;  Fiji,  lulu,  the  owl ;  Barotonga,  runt,  the  white  heron, 
or  the  albatross  ;  Tahiti,  ruru^  the  albatross,  also  a  land  bird  ;  whilst 
in  Hawaii  the  owl  is  7>«V*o  =  Maori  pukeko,  the  Porphyrio. 

MoTUKU. — A  sea-shore  bird,  a  crane.  There  is  another  species, 
the  motuku'tea,  or  white  crane,  but  I  saw  neither.  The  equivalents 
in  other  islands  are :  New  Zealand,  matuku,  the  crane ;  Tonga,  motuku, 
a  sea  gull  t  Samoa,  matu^u,  the  crane  (Ardea  sacra) ;  Futuna,  amatuku ; 
Nukuoro,  matnku,  blue  heron;  Tahiti,  V;f//*M  (  =  Maori  kotuku,  the 
white  heron) ;  Barotonga,  kotuku,  heron  ;  Mangareva,  kotuku,  whit^ 
heron. 

TuAKi.-^A  handsome  white  gull,  with  two  long  white  tail  feathers, 
a  species  of  man-o*-war,  or  tropic  bird.  The  tail  feathers  are  prized 
for  ornamental  purposes      There  is  another  species,  the  tuaki-kula. 
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which  visits  the  island  occasionally,  that  has  two  long  red  tail  feathers, 
much  prized  by  the  natives.  It  is,  I  think,  identical  with  the  amo-kura 
of  New  Zealand,  whose  red  tail  feathers  are  equally  highly  prized  by 
the  Maoris.  Sir  W.  L.  Buller's  description*  of  the  tail  feathers  of 
the  New  Zealand  bird  fits  exactly  those  from  Niug.  He  gives  the 
name  as  Phaeton  nibricauda,  or  red- tailed  tropic  bird.  In  Samoa, 
the  same  bird  is  called  tava^eula  (in  Maori  tawake^  an  ancient  personal 
name).  In  Tonga  there  is  a  bird  called  tu  and  tariki,  but  of  what 
species  I  know  not.  In  Barotonga  the  frigate-bird  is  tavake.  In 
Futuna  the  tavake  is  the  **  paille-en-queue  "  ;  in  Mangareva  it  is 
tacake;  whilst  in  Tahiti  the  tropic-bird  is  inaurtniA 

Takbtakb. — Is  a  species  of  seagull,  very  like  the  above,  beautifully 
white,  but  without  the  long  white  tail  feathers.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
little  bird,  about  8  to  10  inches  high,  and  is  often  seen  flying  over  the 
coco-nut  trees.  The  name  (though  probably  not  the  bird)  is  local, 
for  I  do  not  know  of  any  bird's  name  like  it  in  other  dialects  except 
New  Zealand,  where  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  gull,  but  1  cannot  say  if 
the  two  birds  are  identical. 

GoffOf  kaldyi  and  halUe  are  sea  birds,  which  I  did  not  see.  A 
gull  in  New  Zealand  is  also  called  ngonfjo, 

Kiu  — There  are  four  species  of  this  bird  (at  least  four  names) — 
kiu-nlu-fua^  a  reef  bird,  dark  grey,  about  10  inches  high,  long-legged ; 
kiu-rcUnvalUf  with  long  tail ;  kiu-hakunianiy  and  kia-uta.  They  are 
probably  plovers. 

Neither  of  the  New  Zealand  cuckoos  visit  Nine,  though  one — the 
kohaperoa — goes  much  farther  away,  to  Tahiti,  &c. 

Fish  (Ika;) 
Niu6  possesses  a  great  variety  of  fish,  of  which  some  are  richly 
colored,  and  many  good  to  eat,  but  dry,  as  compared  with  New 
Zealand  fish.  I  obtained  a  hst  of  52  fish  that  are  eaten,  but  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  them  all,  though  a  few  may  be  mentioned. 
The  whale  is  called  tafua ;  the  shark,  moAp ;  the  turtle,  fonu ;  the 
sword-fish,  liakn  and  liaku-piu  ;  the  takua  is  the  bonito^,  the  hahave 
and  hipa  are  fiying-fishes  ;  take  is  the  conger-eel ;  lolif  a  sea-slug ;  feke, 
the  cuttle-fish  ;  whilst  tuna  is  a  little  fresh-water  fish,  a  name  applied 
to  the  eel  in  most  parts.  Cray-fish  are  to  be  found  (called  uo),  but  I 
imagine  are  not  common,  for  I  saw  none,  though  crabs  of  many  kinds 
are  plentiful ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  salt-water  crab,  there  is  one  (the 
wja)  which  is  a  land  crab  that  is  often  seen  about  the  houses,  roads, 

*  **  Birds  of  New  Zealand,'*  vol.  II.,  p.  186. 

t  From  the  fact  of  there  being  a  place  in  Nine  called  Hiku-tavake  (the  tavake^s 
tail)  it  would  seem  that  the  tropic  bird,  although  now  called  tuaki^  was  once  known 
as  tavake t  as  in  other  islands. 
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&c. ;  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  There  is  also  a  sea-snake  called 
katualiy  but  I  saw  none  ;  it  is  quite  harmless.  The  Mine  people  are 
great  fishermen,  and  nearly  every  night  when  the  moon  is  not  too 
bright  their  little  canoes  may  be  seen  passing  along  the  coast  with 
their  bright  torches,  making  a  very  pretty  scene.  I  was  told  by  the 
master  of  a  vessel  who  formerly  traded  to  the  island  that  he  was  never 
apprehensive  of  **  running  the  island  down,"  because  he  was  invariably 
able  to  see  the  coast  lighted  up  by  the  torches  of  the  fishermen.  The 
canoes  will  be  described  later  on. 

Shell-fish. 

From  the  nature  of  the  coast — a  coral  reef — it  may  be  expected 
that  shell-fish  are  not  abundant,  and  yet  the  women  are  to  be  seen 
every  day  on  the  reef  gathering  {fwjota)  such  as  may  be  found.  The 
giant  Trydacna  {(leetjee)  is  found,  and  its  solid  shell  is  used,  as  in 
other  islands,  from  which  to  make  axes  {toli),  for  which  purposes  it  is 
suitable,  though  not  so  hard  as  stone  ;  but  then  the  Nine  people  have 
no  volcanic  stone  on  their  island  as  other  branches  of  the  race  have. 
The  cowrie  of  several  varieties  is  found  in  Nine,  some  of  them  of 
great  beauty.  The  general  name  is  pider-  the  white  cowrie  being 
pule-tea ;  the  brown  mottled,  and  tiger  cowrie  are  called  inde-kula. 
The  pule-tea  is  highly  valued  for  ornamental  purposes.  This  name 
pule  for  the  cowrie  shell  appears  to  be  confined  to  Tonga,  Samoa,  and 
Nine,  and  in  Samoa  it  is  a  general  name  for  shells,  whereas  in  Nine 
and  New  Zealand  a  univalve  shell  is  pu. 

There  are  several  species  of  land  shells,  of  which  the  natives  make 

great  use  for  adornment,  as  in  necklaces,  &c.     I  am  enabled  by  the 

kindness  of  Mr.  A.   Suter,  of  the  Auckland  Museum,   to  give   the 

scientific  names  of  those  land  shells  I  brought  from   Nine.     They 

are: — 

Trumatella  rusiica,  Mousson.     The  ihi-niaka  or  uko-iiutka  of  the  natives. 
Helicina  brazieril,  Pease.    The  ihivao  of  the  natives. 
Melampus  fasciatus,  Deshayes— /iia-ro/;fa  of  the  natives. 

cartaneus,  Miihlfeldt— /ua-/et/it  of  the  natives. 

luteus,  Quoy  and  Gaimard— /ua-M'/it  of  the  natives. 


If 

f» 


Lizards  (Moko)  and  Insects. 

Lizards  are  very  common  indeed,  and  are  seen  everywhere.  A 
little  brown  one  about  4  to  5  inches  long  is  the  most  common.  The 
moko'lauulu  is  larger,  about  8  inches  long,  and  somewhat  hairy ;  hence 
the  name  lauidu,  hair.  There  are,  I  believe,  several  species,  such  as 
the  inokold,  moko-timgay  m4jkv-mo{famvi/ay  and  moko'taliga^  but  I  did  not 

*  This  word  as  applied  to  a  shell  is  not  known  in  Maori,  but  the  Moriori  of 
t  le  Chatham  Islands  have  retained  it  (pure)  as  the  name  for  the  scallop,  not 
having  any  cowries  in  their  island. 
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see  them.     The  Niue  natives  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  intense 
dread  of  the  lizard  as  the  Maoris  have. 

Of  the  insects,  there  are  some  pretty  varieties  of  butterflies — about 
four  kinds  that  1  noticed — the  native  name  is  pepe.  The  moho-va  is  a 
large  green  mantis  about  8  inches  in  length.  The  cockroach — said  to 
be  introduced — is  called  inotiauwua  :  it  is  very  common  and  very 
objectionable.  The  mosquito  is  very  rarely  seen  ;  its  native  name  is 
iiamu.  The  dragon  fly  is  kitekite-raiy  the  spider  (numerous  and  some 
handsomely  colored),  kufani  and  kalevelere,'^  the  ant  atare;  the  common 
fly  is  latfo,  but  Niue  is  happily  almost  free  from  this,  the  greatest  pest 
of  tropical  Polynesia,  for  they  died  off  a  few  years  since,  apparently 
having  been  affected  with  some  epidemic.  Laffo-fufu  is  the  mason 
wasp,  and  latjo-meli  the  bee,  both  the  latter  introduced.  Moko- 
tafatafa  is  the  black  beetle,  the  same  as  the  Maori  kekerentju.  Kili- 
kUi-mutu  is  a  worm,  and  kutu  a  flea  or  louse ;  whilst  timia  is  the 
clothes  louse.     The  grasshopper  is  lie. 

Niue  is  particularly  free  from  insect  pasts — more  so  than  any 
other  island  I  have  visited.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  poisonous  insect 
on  the  island,  or  of  one  that  stings  sufficiently  to  cause  pain  The 
ratujo-patia^  or  big  wasp  of  Barotonga,  Tahiti,  and  Hawaii,  has  not 
found  its  way  there  yet. 

Cldcate. 

Situated  as  Niue  is,  three  degrees  of  latitude  within  the  tropics, 
the  temperature  is  naturally  warm.  Whilst  I  was  there  from 
September  to  December  the  thermometer  varied  from  74°  to  94*^ 
during  the  day  in  the  shade.  But  this  heat  is  a  moist  heat,  which  is 
felt  more  than  a  dry  heat.  So  long  as  the  S.S.E.  trade  winds 
(itiarafjai)  last — Le,^  from  the  end  of  March  to  end  of  November-- the 
sky  is  very  frequently  overcast  sufficiently  to  temper  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  But  as  soon  as  variable  winds  set  in  from  north  (tokdau) 
or  weit  (l<Uo)y  or  north-west  (laki)^  the  heat  increases  a  good  deal — 
such  at  least  is  my  short  experience — and  is  trying  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  a  temperate  climate ;  not  that  the  heat  prevents  exertion, 
for  white  people  in  Niue  seem  just  as  active  as  elsewhere,  but  it 
naturally  induces  a  profuse  perspiration,  which  is  the  disagreeable 
part  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  rainfall,  but  it  has  never 
been  measured  that  I  am  aware  of.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  said  the 
t(Uo  crops  do  suffer  from  drought  occasionally. 

*  This  name  probably  illustrates  a  change  in  syllables  (metathesis)  well  known 
to  philologists.  The  Blaori  name  for  a  spider  is  pu-nga-werewere.  If  we  take  the 
last  part  of  this  word  and  the  last  in  the  Niu^  word,  ka-leveleve,  we  shall  see  that 
in  the  latter  the  "  P*  has  changed  places  with  the  **  v/*  or  in  the  Maori  word  the 
•*  w  "  has  changed  places  with  the  **  r."  Of  course,  *•  w  "  and  *'  v,"  *'  1 "  and  *•  r  *' 
are  identical. 
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Niue  is  just  on  the  borders  of  the  hurricane  belt,  so.  they  afe 
occasionally  felt  there,  but  are  not  frequent.  The  native  name  for  a 
hurricane  is  afd-tokai-waka»  Thunder  {pahdcuji)  storms  are  not  infre- 
quent, and  sometimes  the  lightning  {uhila)  strikes  the  coco -nut  trees. 
Earthquakes  [mafnike)  are  occasionally  felt,  but  never  of  any  violence. 
The  Niue  name  for  them  is  identical  with  those  of  Samoa  {mafni'e) 
and  Tonga  {inofnike,  and  is  the  name  the  Maoris  give  (Mahuika)  to 
the  father  of  Maui,  who  resided  in  the  nether  regions.  This  is  perhaps 
not  very  strange,  when  we  consider  the  stories .  about  Mahuika ;  but 
why  the  Niue  people  should  call  a  rainbow  Tagaloa,  which  was  the 
name  of  their  principal  god  in  old  days,  is  incomprehensible.  The 
Tongan  name  is  umata ;  Samoan  and  Futunan,  nuanua ;  Tahitian, 
Mangarevan,  Marquesan,  and  Rarotongan,  anuanua  ;  in  Hawaii,  anuenue 
and  in  New  Zealand,  aniwhaniwlia.  The  Fijian  name  {ndrondrolatji) 
is  apparently  from  a  different  root,  which  might  be  expected.  The 
Maori  name  is  easily  connected  with  anuanua,  so  we  have  Niue 
occupying  a  solitary  position  amongst  Polynesian  peoples  in  regard  to 
this  name.  The  only  thing  at  all  like  it  that  I  know  of  is  that  the 
Maoris  have  a  god  of  the  rainbow,  or  rather  the  rainbow  is  the  mani- 
festation of  their  god  Uenuku,  sometimes  called  Kahu-kura.  These 
two  gods,  however,  stand  on  quite  a  different  footing  to  Tangaroa, 
who  was  with  many  branches  of  the  race  their  supreme  god  and 
creator ;  whereas  Uenuku  and  Kahu-kura  hold,  even  with  the  Maoris, 
quite  a  secondary  rank,  even  if  they  are  not  deified  ancestors. 

In  Niue  there  are  two  seasons,  or  tau — t.t'.,  tau-tuku,  spring  time; 
and  tau'tnati-afuy  autumn. 


^To  he  continued. 
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IContinufd  from  pagt  s,  rol,  Xl.y 
Part  HI.— Thr  Ndmeral  "  Ten." 

The  two  previoua  parts  of  tbia  discuBsion  have  diapoHed  of '  one ' 
and  'five';  I  now  proceed  to  the  numeral  'ten';  and,  as  before,  I  will 
eatabliata  the  chief  facta  by  way  of  Propoaitiona. 

Proposition    X. —  /"   xerrral    lanijiiaiifs    tlif    tfiiril    for   '  ten  '    iiieons 

In  proof  of  this  I  quote : — 

(n.)  The  Sanskrit  ilai;a,  'ten,"  is  made  up  of  ila  (for  <lra),  'two,' 
and  en  for  lia,  ham,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  Sk.  i:triii-a,  '  hand.'  In  the 
Keltic  languages,  the  Sk.  ili-a,  '  two,'  has  the  forms  ild,  ili,  lif,  ildii,  ilo. 
The  Greek  Sina,  '  ten,'  is  ile,  '  two,"  and  ka,  as  l>efore.  The  Lat,  ije- 
kem  (ilfffin),  'ten,'  retains  the  in  of  the  root  Ira  in :  the  Gothic  taihiin, 
the  German  telm,  and  the  Engliah  '  ifti '  are  tai  and  jc,  '  two,"  and 
him  for  kain  {ef.  the  «  in  vifTt  and  ijiitTiqiif).  The  Gadhelic  ileich, 
'  ten,'  is  ilei,  '  two,'  and  rli  for  ka. 

(b.)  The  Roman  numeral  sign  for  '  ten '  is  X,  which  is  one  V 
saperimposed  on  another  V  inverted ;  it  thus  represents  '  two  hands.' 

((-.)  The  Kashmiri  hiHl-atUamj  and  ilo-lamaa,  'ten,'  are  hterally 
'two  hands.' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  more  examples  ;  for,  since  5  ia  one 
hand,  it  follows  that  10  must  be  two  bands. 

Proposition  XI. — Thr  I'ldifiifman  and  mme  nther  lamjuaiieK  naff  '  llie 
irhole,'  '  the  all,'  '  all '  (meaninii  thg  ^limjerx),  fur  'ten  ' :  iiiany  of  thnt 
wordu  are  fniinded  on  the  idea  '  tn  be  full,  eiiiiiplete,  fimi/ietl.' 

Some  of  the  proofs  for  this  statement  are  clenr ;  others  are  obscure, 
but  it  will  be  my  duly  to  make  them  clear. 
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(a.)  The  Hawaii  (Polynesian)  word  for  *  ten  *  is  umiy  which  is 
clearly  the  Samoan  Uima,  *  all,  the  whole,*  **/wa,  *  to  be  finished.* 
Umi  is  the  Maori  and  Barotongan  word  kumif  *  ten  '  fathoms. 

(6.)  The  Andamanese  say  ardiiru,  *  all,*  when  they  use  both  hands 
for  *  ten.'     (See  Prop.  VIII.— 1,  r.) 

(r.)  An  African  example  is  from  the  Sechuana  language  of  South 
Africa,  in  which  the  word  for  <  ten  *  means  *  completion  * ;  eleven  is 
*•  completion  and  one  finger  up.*  The  same  idea  belongs  also  to  the 
native  Polynesian  mind  ;  a  Samoan  incident  known  to  me  proves  this. 
Long  ago,  as  a  missionary  there  was  passing  a  certain  house,  a  midwife 
rushed  out  of  it  and  said  to  him,  **  Now  the  family  is  complete 
(*  atoa  *) ;  *  this  was  the  tenth  child, 

{d.)  An  African  people  on  the  west  coast  says  tauy  '  ten,*  which 
comes  from  the  verb  daiia^  *•  to  be  at  an  end/  '  finished* ;  one  of  the 
Siberian  languages  has  hiid,  *  ten,*  and,  as  a  verb,  *  to  end,*  *  to  finish,* 
hutuny  hitiijiy  '  whole,  complete,  all.*  All  these  words  refer  to  the  use 
of  the  fingers  in  counting.  The  Mincopie  speech  of  the  Andaman 
Islands  and  that  of  the  Nicobar  Islands  have  tan-aiy  '  five.* 

Proposition  XII. — Tfte  Pohjneman  fulu,  *  ten^  inean»  *  the  whole  * 
sc.  finfjern* 

Over  the  whole  Polynesian  area  the  common  word  for  *  ten  '  is  fuln 
or  some  form  of  it,  simple  or  compound.  I  shall  first  give  the  variants 
of  this  word  in  all  Oceania. 

(a.)  The  plain  word  folo  is  used  in  Madagascar,  and  a  longer  form 
ny-folo,  where  m/  means  *  the ' ;  it  is  therefore  said  that  ny-folo  means 

*  the  ten  * ;  but  as  folo^fuluy  in  my  view,  means  *  whole,*  nn-folo,  when 
translated,  is  *  the  whole  * — a  much  more  reasonable  interpretation. 
The  Samoan  *  ten  *  is  se-fulu,  and  other  Polynesian  forms,  as  given  by 
Fomander,  are  mja-uruy  wja-huruy  a-hnru,  He-mja-fulu,  ho-nya-fuluy 
a-na-hitru,  o-no-hurn^  m-iuj-huly  hon-hon,"^  His  Indonesian  forms  are 
puluyfuluy  poUtf  no-pitln,  m-pnlohy  o-iuia-fuluy  xa-mia-pulu,  8a-m/a-itrn, 
ta-nga-furu, 

Wallace  has  these  additional  forms  for  the  Malay  Archipelago : — 
pulah,  ka-purohf  ma-purohy  ma-pidroh,  nw-puruy  and  bmo,  Crawfurd 
also  has  a  few  varieties ;  as,  puluh,  pulo,  folo,  sam-foor,  o-ngo-furu^ 
niduf  dosoy  dam,  some  of  which  are  merely  varieties  of  spelling ;  doso 
and  dasa  are  Sanskritic. 

In  the  Melanesian  region,  Fiji  has  bit  re  among  other  words  for 

*  ten  ' ;  and  in  the  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  the  words  for  *  ten  * 
are  chiefly  variant  forms  of  the  Polynesian /?/Zm.  Not  much  importance 
is  to  be  given  to  this  fact,  because,  in  some  of  the  islands  at  least  and 
probably  most  of  them,  the  natives  did  not  count  so  high  as  ten ;  in 

•  The  Niue  form  is  Jtoiigo-Julu.-  En. 
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many  islands,  therefore,  the  forms  of  fulu  that  are  used  may  be  loan- 
words. But  true  native  words  for  *  ten  *  are  kan-lum-kari-lnm  (Kwa- 
mera  of  Tanna),  which  means  *  one-hand-one-hand  * ;  ndua-lima 
(Sesake  of  Ema^),  *  two  hands ' ;   na-ro-lein  (Yoku  of  Erromanga), 

*  the  two  hands ' ;  ra-lim  (Erakor  of  Efat^),  *  two  hands.'  In  some 
parts  of  the  New  Hebrides,  peculiar  forms  of  the  Polynesian  *  ten ' 
oc<5ur ;  as,  im-ta-fia-hurtiy  tam-ta-ffa-fiiru,  ha-ifa-niliif  haff-wuly  na-ga-hnVy 
stu-nU'Vulny  but  all  these  and  others  are  merely  corruptions.  It  may 
not  be  strictly  correct  to  call  them  all  loan-words ;  for,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  the  root- word  ftdu  belongs  as  much  to  the  Melane- 
sians  as  to  the  Polynesians.  Perhaps,  by  priority  of  origin,  it  was 
Melanesian  before  it  became  Polynesian. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  these  syllables  prefixed  to  fulu  in  all  Oceania, 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  sprung  from  a  common  mother,  m-ruja-ftdu^ 

*  once-  (*  one-*)  the-whole  '  (viz.)  fingers  ;  m  is  the  numeral  *  one,'  nga 
(as  in  Maori)  is  the  demonstrative  *  the,'  and  fulu  is  *  all,  the  whole.' 
If  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  Oceanic  words  which  are  compounds  of 
fuln,  you  will  find  that  they  all  resolve  themselves,  as  I  have  divided 
them  by  hyphens,  into  corruptions  of  sa  and  ruja  a,nd  fulu.  The  word 
hori'hon  of  Paumotu  and  some  other  words  are  exceptional ;  hon-hori 
{ho7'i=fnni)  seems  to  me  to  be  *  all-all,*  the  first  hori  being  applied  to 
the  fingers  of  the  first  hand  and  the  other  to  the  next  hand,  just  as 
the  Mincopies  would  say  arduru-arduru. 

Popular  et}Tnologists  have  hitherto  taken  //////,  *  ten,'  to  be  the 
same  word  as  fuluy  *hair,'  because,  as  they  say,  a  hair  was  used 
as  a  tally ! !  Sticks  and  stones  must  have  been  scarce  when  so 
unsubstantial  a  thing  as  a  hair  had  to  be  used  as  a  tally. 

On  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  the  eighteen  districts  I  have 
referred  to  above  show  no  trace  of  fidu.  Two  of  them  say  for  *  ten ' 
nima-bau-bau,  and  mo-doho-ima,  which  contain  liwa,  *  hand,*  and 
evidently  mean  *  two  hands ' ;  two  more  say  on-ka,  on-a^  which  may 
also  be  *  two  hands,*  and  one  says  o-hua  which  appears  to  be  *  the  two.' 
The  chief  of  these  dialects,  the  Motu  of  Port  Moresby,  says  qita-ta, 

*  ten,'  which  may  be  the  same  as  the  Polynesian  tc-kan,  *  ten.' 

In  Formosa  and  the  Philippines  several  words  for  *  ten '  come  very 
near  to  the  root-form  of  *  five,'  ka,  kam  ;  such  as  kUina-t^  kilma-th,  kum- 
et-la^  mat'le :  also  ka-t-imjy  ke-t-mg.  In  them  the  kuma  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Samoan  ^umay  *  all.'  These  islands  have  a  considerable 
variety  of  other  words  for  *ten,'  but  the  forms  akin  to  the  purely 
Polynesian  are : — poloy  puluy  jmru-kuy  ta-pidnk,  na-poloy  san-pxdu,  sang- 
puloy  sajTi'pu, 

The  same  region — that  is,  the  Philippines,  the  adjacent  Pelew 
Islands  and  thereabout — has   three  very  simple  words  for  *hand,' 
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kam,  kam-ai,  kam-ot  with  which  compare  the  old  Assyrian  kliam-U-ta 
and  kJuim-sa,  'five.*  These  words  should  go  to  the  Section  on  the 
number  Five,  to  which  also  belong  the  following  analogies  with  which 
Mr.  Tregear  has  kindly  furnished  me,  viz. : — New  Guinea  (Bulaka 
district),  ^rtw^,  'hand,'  ima-imay  *five,*  and  (Sinangolo  district),  twm, 
*  hand,*  gima^  *  arm  * ;  New  Ireland,  lim,  *  five,*  hra-lima,  *  hand  * ; 
Solomon  Islands,  rima-rima,  nima-nima,  *five';  Maori,  rima,  *  five,* 
Hnga^  'hand*  and  *arm*;  Malay  Archipelago,  langan,  *  fore-arm,* 
lanyan,  'hand*;  Macassar,  kamba-o,  'to  take  in  the  fist,*  kam-be,  'to 
catch*;  North  Borneo  (Kayan),  kama,  'the  hand*;  Hawaii,  aama  (for 
kakama),  '  the  motion  of  the  hands  when  a  person  would  seize  hold 
of  anything,*  'the  act  of  stealing*;  Maori,  ka^na,  kakama^  'nimble,* 
katan,  'the  right  hand,*  kata-katUy  'a  finger.*  Our  English  word 
finger  comes  from  the  German  fangen,  'to  seize.*  Now,  in  these 
examples  alone  there  is  enough  of  material  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
my  analysis  of  the  Polynesian  numeral  Five  as  given  in  Part  II. ;  for 
the  succession  of  evidence  shows  itself  in  the  words  kam,  kam-a 
(Borneo),  kham-sa,  lang-an  (for  lam-atij  the  m  being  nasalized) ;  tjim-a, 
lim-a,  rima,  &c.  The  Maori  for  '  right  hand  *  is  both  kfi-tau  and 
nm-taUj  where  the  tau  seems  to  be  for  kaii  from  kama. 

Further  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  my  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
words  for  '  ten  *  is  got  from  the  speech  of  Tukiok  island,  where  the 
people  say  in'nunn  when  they  mean  '  ten  *  men.  I  cannot  find  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  that  word  in  their  own  language.  No 
doubt,  it  looks  like  the  verb  in'n,  '  to  tie  together,  to  tie  in  a  bundle  * ; 
the  word  innunu  might  thus  refer  to  "  the  bunch  **  of  ten  fingers,  but 
that  derivation  does  not  account  for  the  termination  -unu,  which  is 
not  a  formative  in  the  language.  Again,  mnunu  may  be  for  in-wunffy 
the  in  being  a  demonstrative  prefix  used  in  forming  nouns  throughout 
Melanesia.  In  New  Britain,  Tukiok  Island,  and  some  other  places, 
it  is  used,  not  as  a  prejLv  but  as  an  i w/ia*,  that  is,  instead  of  standing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verbal  root,  it  is  placed  in  the  word  and  after 
the  first  consonant.-^'  The  remaining  tninii  would  then  be  cognate  to 
bura,  pnnnuhy  '  full,*  as  below  at  {b),  A  serious  objection,  however,  to 
this  derivation  may  be  urged ;  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  infix  is  used 
only  for  the  formation  of  nnun»  from  verbs,  whereas  tviwmn  is  a 
numeral  adjective.  But  this  objection  may  be  got  over  by  taking 
in-wimu  to  mean  *  the  whole,*  '  the  all ' ;  like  nga-fulu, 

*  It  ifl  called  an  *'  infix/'  bat  it  it^  not  really  so.  lu  the  localities  now  named, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  begin  words  with  a  consonant,  just  as  on  Aneityum  of  the 
New  Hebrides  the  people  prefer  to  say  etman  for  tamu-u,  *■  father,'  to  make  the 
word  begin  with  a  vowel.  In  like  manner,  Tukiok  rejects  in-minu  because  it  begins 
with  a  vowel  and  transposes  the  w  to  the  front.  This  is  therefore  a  mftathegix,  not 
an  ittfix.    Similar  transpositions  occur  in  Samoan  and  elsewhere. 
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Light  at  last,  in  this  difficulty  which  perplexed  me  for  years, 
comes  from  the  Melanesian  of  Efat^,  in  the  New  Hebrides.  There 
the  word  binunn,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  innunn  of  Tukiok 
Island,  means  '  complete,'  and  that  is  a  very  suitable  ground-meaning 
for  *  ten,'  as  I  have  already  shown  by  quoting  the  words  atoa,  poro, 
and  the  others.  Another  proof  is  the  fact  that  this  same  island  of 
Efat^  has  the  words  bura,  bin\  *  to  be  full,*  and  bule  (Fiji,  bure,  10), 
btdu,  bidu-fnluj  fulu-fulu,  *  complete,'  and,  as  a  verb,  *  to  finish,'  *  to 
complete.'     It  has  also  the  numeral  bdn,  btmuti,  biinti,  100,  (literally, 

*  a  crowd '),  and  that  word  seems  to  say  that  the  in  is  an  infix  in 
bintmv. 

I  may  here  refer  to  the  Hebrew  word  for  *  ten ' ;  it  is  *eser,  or, 
without  the  diacritic  points,  gase^,  for  the  initial  letter  is^the  deep 
guttural  ain.  In  his  Lexicon,  Gesenius  says,  '*  Etymologists  are  mostly 
agreed  that  this  word  is  formed  from  the  conjunction  of  the  ten 
fingers,"  I  would  say,  frovi  the  conjunction  of  the  tiro  hands,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Admiralty  islanders  {q,v.) ;  for  the  numeral  sign  for 
'  ten '  in  Hebrew  is  the  letter  yod,  and  that  name  comes  from  yad, 
'  the  hand.'  And  if  the  y  in  yad  represents  a  primitive  A*,  which  is 
possible  and  even  likely,  then  we  are  come  back  to  our  original  root 
ka,  ham,  hat,  *to  grasp,'  (^.t\).  It  is  possible  also  that  the  Heb.  Vspr, 
*ten,*  that  is,  gase^-,  is  connected  with  this  same  pre- Aryan  root  ka,  ga, 
or  with  another  primitive  root  ka  (whence  Gr.  koX,  Lat.  cum,  &c.)  in 
the  sense  of  'with,  along  with  *  and  that  implies  **  conjunction."  For, 
*ener  comes  from  the  verb  *asdr,  *  to  bind  together '  (cf,  the  Tukiok 
urin,  *  to  tie  together ') ;  the  Hebrew  *  ten '  is  therefore  *a  conjunction,' 
*a  combination,'  'a  multitude,'  with  which  meaning  compare  the 
Efatese  bvnu-tL  Now,  in  Sanskrit,  the  root  gam  easily  becomes  gawRj 
gas,  to  which  add  the  Hebrew  formative  letter  r  and  we  have  g-s-r^  or, 
with  the  points,  gdsdr,  *eser.  And  also  the  syllable  ga,  in  the  sense 
of  conjunction,  turns  up  in  such  modem  Teutonic  words  as  ge-birge, 

*  mountains '  or  a  chain  (*  conjunction  ')  of  mountains  ;  and  it  has  the 
same  force  in  such  old  Gothic  words  as  ga-mth-an,  *  to  conjoin.'  Here 
also,  in  support  of  the  argument  that  the  Hebrew  yad  is  connected 
with  the  Aryan  gad,  kat,  I  may  add  that  the  Germanic  prefix  ge  of 
the  past  participle  of  verbs  becomes  y  in  old  English,  as  in  o.  Eng. 
y-clept,  *  called.' 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  what  some  Hebraists  say,  I  am  here  again 
of  opinion  that  the  Semitic  languages  have  a  common  heritage  in  the 
primitive  speech  of  mankind. 

(6.)  And  now  I  have  to  tell  you  whence,  in  my  opinion,  the  word 
fulu  has  come.     It  is  of  very  ancient  lineage,  for  it  has  cognates  in 
Melanesian,  Papuan,  Malayan,  and  Indian  lands,  of  which  cognates 
the  meanings  are : — 
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1.  *  Ended ' — poro  (Maori),  originally  *  cut  off' ;  />/rn/,  •  full/  *  high.* 

2.  *  ComplGte ' — bulah  (Malay). 

8.  *  All ' — mura  (one  dialect  of  New  Guinea) ;  para,  vuru  (New 
Britain). 

4.  *  Full  * — bnra  (Efat6  of  the  New  Hebrides)  ;  pnro,  the  P^li  of 
India  ;  pnnnuh  (Malay) ;  and  the  Sanskrit  verb  pi-par-mi,  *  1  fill.*  Of 
course  the  Greek  7r\^-p»yci  Lat.  ple-niis,  Eng.  */m/^,'  are  connected  with 
the  Sanskrit  root  par,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  accumulate  examples 
here. 

In  completion  of  this  section  on  Ten,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
numbers  beyond  ten,  such  as  15,  20,  80,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  multiples 
of  five  or  ten,  and  that  the  numerals  between  are  built  on  these  by 
addition  or  substraction.  The  Sanskrit  *  twenty,'  idmqat  is  equivalent 
to  dvi-daqatf  *  two-tens ' ;  Kashmiri  *  fifteen  '  is  tre-atUang,  *  three- 
hands,'  or  dnd'Ziin,  *  one-and-a-half  ten  ' ;  in  Lampong  (Malay  lands) 

*  fifty-five '  is  satd-lima,  *  fifty- (and) -hand ' ;  and  the  Nengonese  of  the 
Loyalty  Is.  says  koni-piy  *  three  hands,'  for  'fifteen.'  The  word  dod-zi'm 
is  a  modern  refinement  arising  from  the  spread  of  commercial  relations. 
Older  languages  express  '  fifteen '  by  addition  ;  as,  Gr.  pente-kai-deka^ 

*  five-and-ten,'  Lat.  quin-decim,  *  five-ten.'  The  Samoan  for  *  fifteen  ' 
is  e  sefulu  ma  le  lima,  *  ten  and  five,'  or  e  seftdu  ma  ona  tupu  lima,  *  ten 
and  his  increase  five,'  while  'twenty'  is  e  Uva-fulu,  *  two-tens,'  and 
forty  is  e  fa-ffa-ftduy  *  four- times- ten.*  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
vigenmal  system  of  numeration  in  Polynesia ;  at  least,  I  have  no 
examples  of  it.  The  counting  is  by  pairs  and  hands  and  tens ;  some- 
times the  word  for  'eight*  means  *  two-fours,'  that  is,  a  'pair'  of 
fours.  Probably  this  mode  of  counting  was  dominated  by  the  fashion 
of  carrying  big  things  in  pairs,  either  over  the  shoulder  or  in  the  hand, 
such  as  two  cocoanuts. 

So  far  the  numeral  Ten.  But  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  add 
that,  whatever  the  amount  of  truth  you  may  find  in  my  arguments 
about  One,  Five,  and  Ten,  they  are  not  borrowed  from  anyone,  and 
are  the  product  of  original  research  pursued  during  many  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  also  refer  here  to  the  assertions  frequently 
made  that  the  Polynesian  is  a  portion  of  a  broken  Oceanic  language, 
unconnected  with  the  other  languages  of  mankind ;  and  that  there  are 
no  Sanskrit  elements  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  the 
Polynesian  has  intimate  relations  with  the  Aryan  languages,  and  in 
the  Samoan  Dictionary  of  my  late  friend,  Mr.  Pratt,  I  have  noted 
scores  of  words  which  I  can  trace  to  roots  found  in  Sanskrit.  And  in 
my  contributions  to  this  Journal  on  the  "  Malayo-Polynesian  Theory," 
I  have  shown  how  absurd  it  is  to  say  that  the  Polynesians  and  th^ir 
language  are  Malayan. 
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I  wish  here  to  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  value  of  such  a 
discussion  as  this.  To  many  persons,  philology  is  a  dry  field  which 
can  yield  little  or  no  fruit ;  but,  in  this  instance,  it  is  the  only  means 
we  have  of  ascertaining  the  origin  of  the  brown  Polynesians.  The 
Samoans,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  portion  of  the  Poly- 
nesian stock  to  settle  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  cannot  tell  us 
whence  their  ancestors  came ;  they  and  the  Tongans  and  others  can 
say  no  more  than  that  they  came  from  the  land  of  Hawaiki,  which 
they  place  somewhere  in  the  west  or  north-west.  Now,  as  historical 
tradition  fails  to  fix  their  land  of  origin,  we  must  appeal  to  ethno- 
graphy and  philology  for  evidence.  The  former  of  these  witnesses 
says  that  these  Polynesians  have  several  customs  and  manners  which 
link  them  strongly  with  south-eastern  Asia,  while  some  other  customs 
seem  to  be  shared  by  American  tribes  as  well. 

But  the  testimony  of  language,  if  well  established,  ought  to  turn 
the  scale.;  for,  when  the  words  commonly  used  by  any  people  are 
found  to  come  from  the  vocabulary  of  another  language,  it  is  clear 
that  the  people  in  question  must  have  had  some  intimate  connection 
with  that  other  either  by  descent  or  by  contact.  Our  English 
language,  for  instance,  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  vocabulary,  but  the 
groundwork  of  it  is  easily  seen  to  be  Anglo-Saxon ;  hence  the 
inference  that  it  has  a  Germanic  base.  And,  if  the  speech  of  the 
Polynesians  is  proved  to  have  close  relations  with  the  old  vernaculars 
of  India,  we  must  infer  that  the  first  ancestors  of  the  Polynesians 
were,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with  a  people  of  Indian  speech. 
The  most  popular  theory  at  present  is  that  the  Polynesian  language 
is  a  branch  of  the  Malayan,  because  one  or  two  hundreds  of  simple 
words  are  the  same  in  Polynesian  as  in  the  Malay.  This  theory  I 
have  written  against  repeatedly,  both  in  the  column  of  this  Journal 
and  elsewhere,  and  for  reasons  which  will  appear  further  on. 


Part  IV. — The  History  of  the  Question. 

The  history  of  this  Malayo-Polynesian  controversy  is  interesting, 
and  may  now  be  given  here.  Most  of  the  Polynesian  languages  are 
not  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  years  old,  if  we  reckon  from  the  time 
when  they  were  first  learned  by  Europeans  and  committed  to  writing. 
How  old  they  are  as  to  their  origin  no  one  can  tell,  although  the 
discussion  of  this  question  from  year  to  year  may  help  to  solve  the 
problem  some  day.  And  that  problem  is  mixed  up  with  another 
question,  also  hard  to  answer — What  is  the  origin  of  the  Polynesian 
race?  Nearly  all  those  who  have  considered  the  question  agree  in 
saying  that  the  Polynesians,  that  is,  the  brown  natives  of  the  islands 
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of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Pacific  Ocean,  must  have  come  from  Asia, 
although  a  few  writers  of  less  note  have  advanced  the  theory  that 
they  came  from  the  west  coast  of  America.  The  traditions  of  the 
Polynesians  themselves  all  point  to  some  region  to  the  west  and  north- 
west of  them  as  their  ultimate  land  of  origin  ;  and  some  legends  call 
that  land  Atia,  which  may  possibly  mean  Asia,  while  the  Marquesan 
belief  is  that  their  original  ancestor  came  from  a  far-off  Take-he*e-be'e 
which  may  merely  mean  **  the  starting  point.*'  Nevertheless,  all 
Polynesians  are  agreed  that  their  first  land  of  settlement  in  their 
earliest  migration — the  cradle  of  the  present  race — was  a  land  called, 
like  the  other,  Hawaiki.*  Here  again  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the 
location  of  Hawaiki,  although  Savai^i  and  Manuka,  islands  of  the 
Samoan  group,  seem  to  have  the  best  claim  to  that  honour.  At  all 
events,  the  bards  of  Manuka  strenuously  assert  that  their  islands, 
however  small  they  be,  take  precedence  of  all  others  and  are  the 
favourite  resting  place  of  the  great  god  Tangaloa  who  dwells  in  the 
highest  heavens.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  origin  of  the  race  cannot 
be  determined  from  the  evidence  of  native  traditions.  Hence  the 
inquirer  must  fall  back  mainly  on  the  language  for  enlightenment 
and  direction  in  this  quest ;  for,  just  as  sometimes  we  come  to  know 
a  man,  what  sort  he  is,  by  the  company  he  keeps,  so  the  language  of 
a  race  may  at  least  tell  us  what  language  their  ancestors  spoke  or  with 
whom  the  people  have  since  associated.  Now  it  fortunately  happens 
that,  as  these  Polynesians  are  all  islanders,  and  thus  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  inroads  of  people  of  a  different  race,  their  speech  has 
been  kept  very  pure  and  undiluted,  and  therefore  we  can  trust  its 
testimony  when  it  is  only  interrogated. 

In  1886,  M.  Domeny  de  Rieiizi  {Ocranie,  tome  i,  p.  17),  who  knew 
Oceania  and  the  Malays  well,  wrote  thus: — "The  Malays,  who  are 
established  in  almost  all  the  islands  of  Western  Oceania,  seem  to 
belong  at  once  to  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese."  In  1837,  Moerenhout 
(J.  A.  Moerenhout,  yayoue  to  the  Isles  of  the  Great  Oceans  vol.  ii,  p.  827), 
who  was  Consul- General  there  for  the  United  States  of  America,  says, 
regarding  the  islands  of  Oceania, —  **  Many  have  observed  that  the 
population  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Malays;  for,  from  Easter  Island,  111°  W.  Long.,  the  most 
easterly  island  of  Oceania,  as  far  as  the  Moluccas  and  other  Malay 
islands,  several  words  are  found  to  be  the  same  in  all  the  islands,  as 
mate,  *dead,'  a*w,  *I,'  ika,  *  fish,*  va,  *  rain,'  Ihna,  Wma,  *  five,*  mata, 
*eyes,'  while  their  system  of  numeration  is  also  quite  identical,  and 

•  See  "  Hawaiki "  for  the  BarotoDga  tradition,  whi<5h  is  more  complete  than 
any:  All  Fiji,  Samoa  and  Tonga  was  Hawaiki  to  the  Rarotongans.— See  Journal 
Polynesian  Society,  vol.  vii-viii. 
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several  of  their  names  for  numbers."  In  1886-40,  Wilhelin  von 
Humboldt,  in  his  book  on  the  *  Kawiy'  the  ancient  language  of  Java, 
showed  the  relationship  of  the  dialects  of  Eastern  Polynesia  to  the 
Malay  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Malagasy  of  Madagascar. 
Hence  the  name  Malayo-Polynesian.  But  this  is  an  unfortunately- 
chosen  name,  and  should  not  be  used  ;  for  it  assumes  that  the  Malays 
and  the  Polyneiians  are  the  same  race,  although  it  is  clear,  even  to  the 
eye,  that  the  Malay  and  the  brown  Polynesian  are,  in  physique, 
temperament  and  customs,  very  different  styles  of  men,  and  it  is  also 
known  that  the  Malay  is  only  a  recent  invader  of  that  Archipelago, 
and  is  Mongoloid  while  the  Polynesian  is  not.  W.  von  Humboldt *s 
associate  Dr.  Buschanam,  who  continued  his  work  on  the  study  of  the 
languages  of  the  Asian  Archipelago,  asserted  that  the  islanders  there 
had  come  from  the  continent  of  Asia  and  are  descended  from  the 
Tartars. 

In  1841,  Professor  Franz  Bopp,  of  Berlin,  published  his  views 
on  the  relationship  of  the  Malay  language  and  the  Polynesian.  He 
held  that  they  are,  both  of  them,  allied  to  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
family,  which  he  himself  so  carefully  examined  in  his  Comparative 
Grammar,  and,  recognising  Sanskrit  words  in  both,  he  said  that  the 
Malays  had  got  these  words  from  India,  and  that  the  Polynesians  also 
drew  these  and  other  words  from  India,  but  through  the  Malays.  In 
1848  and  again  in  1849,  Professor  Ed.  Dulaurier,  of  Paris  {Les  lavgues 
OcSatdenveSt  <fec.)  expressed  his  opinion  thus: — **0f  this  family  (i.e., 
the  Oceanian)  the  Malay  and  the  Javanese  are  the  chief  branches  ;  it 
covers  190  degrees  of  Longitude ;  it  includes  the  Bisayan  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands  and  the  Malagasy  language.'* — *'  Science  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  that  the  migrations  of  the  islanders  of  Oceania  have 
taken  place  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the  populations  form  only  one 
family  which  has  a  language  radically  the  same,  and  religious  beliefs, 
which,  with  some  local  differences,  are  fundamentally  the  same.  It  is 
asserted  that  this  language  is  of  Asiatic  origin.  Everything,  therefore, 
leads  us  to  seek  the  origin  of  these  Oceanian  people  in  eastern  Asia 
aud  to  trace  them  to  that  continent."  In  1848,  M.  Yincendon- 
Dumoulin  {Les  isles  Marquises  ou  Noiika-Hiraf  chap,  iii,  p.  216), 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marquesas  says,  that  their  features 
recall  those  of  the  populations  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
continent  of  Asia ;  and,  in  1862,  M.  Jules  Remy  in  his  History  of 
the  Hawaiian  Archipelago  (translator  and  editor  of  the  Ka  Moolelo 
HawaiH — Introduction,  p.  xxxix)  thus  writes: — ** Everything  makes 
me  lean  to  the  opinion  which  connects  them  with  Malaysia — an 
opinion  which,  apart  from  facts  equally  certain,  rests  besides  on 
analogies  of  race,  language  and  customs  " ;  see  also  Raflles*  Ifescrip- 
tion  of  Java,     Again,  the  distinguished  philologist  Hans  C.  von  der 
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Gabelentz,  in  his  two  volumes  on  l>ie  Md  nrsi^rhni  SfiKichm  (18(jO-7H), 
declared  that  he  had  found  traces  of  a  common  origin  in  the  Melanesian 
and  Polynesian  languages,  but  his  younger  brother,  Georg,  who  was 
also  a  man  of  science,  thought  diflferently,  and  so  does  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer, 
Beitriifje  der  Kentniss  der  Melaneainchen^  Mikrunesisclien  und  Papuanischen 
Sprachen  (Leipsic,  1882). 

In  our  own  language,  the  most  important  book  on  the  "Polynesian 
Race"  is  one  in  three  volumes  by  the  late  Hawaiian  judge  Abr. 
Fornander,  of  Maui,  Sandwich  islands  (London,  1878-85).  He  stoutly 
maintains  that  the  Polynesian  dialects  come  from  a  pre-Vedic  form 
of  the  original  Aryan  speech,  and  that  the  Malay  is  a  recent  and 
adventitious  element.  He  devotes  the  whole  of  his  third  volume  to  a 
philological  examination  of  the  root-words  in  Polynesian,  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  they  have  near  kindred  among  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  members  of  the  Aryan  family. 

Although  this  is  the  most  recent  of  English  books  on  the  subject, 
yet  the  same  problem  has  engaged  the  attention  of  English  minds  for 
over  one  hundred  years.  Ever  since  Captain  Cook  returned  from  his 
**  Disroveries  in  the  South  Seas,''  and  roused  curiosity  by  bringing  with 
him  to  England  the  islander  Omai,  "  that  gentle- savage,*'  a  strong 
desire  existed  there  to  know  more  of  the  islands  and  their  history,  past 
and  present ;  but  the  War  of  American  Independence  and  the  wars 
of  revolutionary  France  prevented.  During  that  period  of  unrest, 
Johann  Reinhold  Forster  had  published  in  French  his  ^'Observations 
wade  in  n  ^'oyatfe  Hound  the  World''  (London,  1778).  Forster  was  a 
German  who  had  settled  in  England,  and,  being  appointed  naturalist, 
had  gone  with  Cook  in  his  second  expedition  to  the  South  Seas.  In 
his  '' Observations*'  he  speaks  of  the  Polynesian  languages,  and  says 
that  the  existence  in  them  of  words  which  are  the  same  as  those  in  the 
Malay  region  does  not  imply  that  the  eastern  Polynesians  have  come 
from  the  Malays,  but  that  both  these  tongues  and  peoples  proceed 
from  some  more  ancient  race  which  once*  held  possession  of  the 
East  Indian  islands.  It  was  this  theory  which  W.  von  Humboldt 
reproduced  with  some  variations,  and  which,  under  the  authority  of 
his  name  has  gained  currency  as  "the  Malayo-Polynesian  theory.*' 
Almost  the  very  first  words  of  his  work  ("  Ueber  die  Kavci  Sprache  auf 
der  Insel  Java")  are  —  "Under  this  name  (Malayan)  I  include  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Great  Southern  Ocean.'* 

The  next  English  authority  on  the  subject  is  John  Crawford,  the 
author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,''  In  early  life, 
he  had  been  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Java,  and  had  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  everything  about  the  Malays.  In  a 
dissertation  attached  to  his  "  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay 
l.anynaije'^  (London,  1852),  he  entirely  rejects  the  Malayo-Polynesian 
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descent  from  a  common  mother -tongue  and  race,  and  holds  that 
Oceania  has  many  distinct  and  independent  languages,  their  connection 
with  the  Malay  being  superficial  and  recent.  J.  R.  Logan's  Essays 
(circa  1845)  on  Indonesian  subjects  I  have  not  seen. 

Then  I  notice  the  views  of  Wallace  (A.  R.)  and  Keane  (A.  H.). 
Wallace  in  his  ^^ Malay  Archipelago''  (London,  1877,  seventh  edition) 
takes  up  a  new  and  very  different  position.  His  words  are  worth 
quoting  : — "  The  Malayan  race,  as  a  whole,  undoubtedly  very  closely 
resembles  the  East  Asian  population  from  Siam  to  Mandchouria  .  .  . 
The  descriptions  of  the  brown  Polynesian  race  beyond  the  Fijis  often 
exactly  agree  with  the  characters  of  the  brown  indigenes  of  Gilolo  and 
Ceram.  It  is  to  be  specially  remarked  that  the  brown  and  the  black 
Polynesian  races  closely  resemble  each  other.  Their  features  are 
almost  identical,  so  that  portraits  of  a  New  Zealander  or  Tahitian  will 
often  serve  accurately  to  represent  a  Papuan  or  Timorese,  the  darker 
colour  and  more  frizzly  hair  of  the  latter  being  the  only  differences. 
They  are  both  tall  races;  they  agree  in  their  love  of  art  and  the 
style  of  their  decorations;  they  are  energetic,  demonstrative,  joyous, 
laughter-loving ;  and  in  all  these  particulars  •  they  differ  widely  from 
the  Malay.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  brown  and  the  black,  the 
Papuan  and  the  Fijian,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
those  of  New  Zealand,  are  all  var3ring  forms  of  one  great  Oceanic  or 
Polynesian  race.** 

In  Stanford's  **  Compendiani  of  Geofjraphy  and  Travel^''  the  volume 
**  Australasia  '*  (London,  1879)  is  edited  by  Mr.  Keane  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Wallace.  Keane  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Forster*s  opinion, 
but  thinks  that  a  Caucasian  element  had  a  large  share  in  forming 
both  the  Malay  and  the  Polynesian  races ;  in  Malaysia,  the  mixture 
is  Mongolian  and  Caucasian,  the  latter  being  the  substratum  ;  but  the 
Polyneaiims  are  mainly  Caucasian. 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  question.  There  are  four  main 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Polynesian*  races : — (1)  The  Malays 
and  the  Polynesians  are  two  fragments  of  a  disrupted  race  that  once 
held  the  Indonesian  area;  (2)  the  Malay  and  the  Polynesian  races 
both  come  from  a  similar  but  independent  mingling  of  Caucasian  and 
Mongoloid  blood ;  the  Polynesians  are  mostly  Caucasian,  but  the 
Malays  are  mostly  Mongolian ;  (8)  the  brown  Polynesians  are  Aryan, 
that  is,  Caucasian,  in  their  origin  and  language,  and,  passing  through 
India  from  the  Aryan  home  in  Central  Asia,  they  occupied  Indonesia 
long  before  the  Mongoloid  Malays  came  there  ;  (4)  the  black  men  of 
Melanesia  and  the  brown  men  of  Polynesia  are  only  two  variant  forms 

•I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  use  the  word  Polynesian  always  to  mean  the  brown 
Polynesians  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  east  of  Fiji. 
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of  the  same  Oceanic  race.  All  these  solutions  agree  in  believing  that 
the  Polynesians  came  from  Asia.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  few 
other  theories,  which,  however,  have  not  met  with  much  acceptance  ; 
for  instance,  (1)  it  is  said  that  the  Polynesians  came  from  America; 
(2)  that  Polynesia  is  one  of  many  centres  of  the  creation  of  races,  and 
that  thus  these  people  have  an  independent  and  authochthonous 
origin ;  (8)  that  the  Polynesian  language  is  part  of  an  '*  Oceanic 
mother  tongue  *'  which  includes  the  Melanesian  and  is  founded  on 
Arabic  and  the  other  Semitic  dialects  as  a  base  ;  (4)  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  a  Polynesian  language  in  Madagascar,  it  is  said  that 
there  was  once  a  land  connection  between  that  island  and  Indonesia 
through  the  Seychelles  and  other  groups  of  islands ;  just  as  some 
botanists  say  that  Western  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  must 
have  been  connected  in  a  similar  way  because  the  heaths  of  their 
indigenous  flora  are  so  much  alike. 

My  view  of  the  Polynesian  question  is  in  part  the  same  as  Bopp's 
and  Wallace's  and  Keane*s,  but  with  some  important  differences.  It 
was  formed  independently  many  years  ago  at  a  time  when  I  was 
studying  a  similar  question — The  origin  of  the  Australian  Race,  and 
I  think  that  on  my  lines  of  view,  both  of  these  questions  can  be  solved, 
or,  at  least,  made  easier.  Without  entering  into  details,  this  view  may 
be  explained  in  a  series  of  Propositions  some  of  which  are  well-known 
facts,  others  of  them  can  be  proved,  while  some  of  them  cannot  be 
proved,  but  are  only  legitimate  inferences  from  the  facts.     Thus  : — 

1.  The  earliest  occupiers  of  the  soil  of  India  were  black,  negroid  tribes,  of  which 
the  Dravidians  of  the  Dekhan  and  some  of  the  scattered  Himalayan  tribes  are  now 
the  representatives.  This  earliest  population  1  call  Hamite,  because  it  was  more 
purely  negroid  than  that  which  came  after,  namely,  the  Kushites. 

2.  Later  on,  a  much-mixed  immigration  of  sons  of  Ham  came  in,  the  Kushites, 
who  would  be  received  more  or  less  as  friends,  for  they  were  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Hamites. 

3.  During  the  hundreds  of  years  that  they  remained  in  sole  possession,  these  two 
kindred  races  spread  themsel  es  over  the  whole  land,  and,  being  given  to  wandering, 
like  the  tribes  of  Africa,  they  passed  into  Trans-Gangetic  India  and  into  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  where  they  were  the  first  stratum  of  population.  The  purest 
modern  representatives  of  this  migration  are  the  woolly-haired  and  dwarfish 
Semangs  of  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the  Mincopies  of  the  Andaman  Islauds, 
and  the  remains  of  other  negroids  of  nobler  stature  throughout  the  Indo-Obina 
region.  It  is  probable  that  Australia  received  its  first  inhabitants  from  these 
movements  -a  stream  of  incomers  more  closely  allied  to  the  negro  than  its  present 
inhabitants. 

4.  For  these  negroid  occupants  of  India,  the  Aryan  invasion,  perhaps  1500  b.c, 
must  have  been  a  period  of  unrest  and  displacement ;  for  the  Aryans  were  irrecon- 
cileably  opposed  to  the  negroid  *' colour'*  and  religion,  and  waged  on  them  a 
relentless  war,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  great  epic  poem  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
Maha^'h&rata.  These  convulsions  drove  the  negroid  tribes  of  India  into  the 
mountains  of  the  Dekhan,  the  Sub-Himalayan  region,  and  farther  afield  into  South- 
easleru  Asia  aud  the  iNlauds  of  ludouesia,  and  into  Auslralia  in  larger  numbers 
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than  before.  Now  also,  I  believe,  the  black  race  began  to  extend  into  the  Pacific 
80  as  ultimately  to  occupy  all  the  islands  even  as  far  as  Easter  Island.  It  is  to 
this  black  race  I  ascribe  the  Oyolopeao  remains  on  t^onape,  Knsaie  (of  the  Carolines) 
and  on  Elaster  Island,  for  that  race  has  often  shown  a  tendency  to  erect  buildings 
of  stupendous  size. 

5.  Those  negroid  communities  and  individuals  that  submitted  to  the  Aryan 
invaders  and  remained  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ganges,  became  incorporated 
with  them  ;  and,  being  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  adopted  much  of  their 
language  and  religiou.  But,  among  the  modern  Hindoos  in  that  valley,  patches  of 
people  are  found  here  and  there  who  are  of  a  much  deeper  colour  of  skin  and  have 
something  like  frizzly  hair.  In  these  localities  the  negi'oid  influence  has  been 
pretty  strong.  So  also,  in  certain  inlands  of  Polynesia,  the  people  are  coarser  in 
every  way  and  of  a  much  darker  colour  than  the  ordinary  light  brown ;  this,  I 
think,  proceeds  from  the  same  cause  as  in  India. 

6.  During  this  early  Aryan  period  in  India,  or  perhaps  before  it,  Mongoloid 
wanderers  began  to  penetrate  into  that  country  by  way  of  Assam  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Brahmapiitra ;  these,  mingling  with  the  natives,  produced  the  Kolarian 
tribes  of  South-eastern  Bengal.  Meanwhile,  the  black  Dravidians  of  the  Dekhan 
were  developing  into  organized  and  well-regulated  communities;  and  a  portion 
of  them  on  the  east  coast,  the  Kalingas,  had  established,  some  centuries  B.C.,  an 
intercourse  by  sea  with  Sumatra  and  Java,  where  kindred  of  their  own  doubtless 
still  were. 

7.  In  process  of  time,  some  convulsion  in  India,  or  the  compulsion  of  natural 
increase  there,  pushed  a  portion  of  the  Aryanlzed  people  of  Bengal  through  Further 
India  into  the  East  Indian  islands— Java,  Borneo,  Flores,  Timor,  <ftc.  These 
intruders,  being  Aryans  or  semi-Aryans  and  therefore  keen  -enemies  of  the  negroid 
natives  there,  expelled  them,  or  drove  them  into  the  mountain  ridges,  where,  in 
some  of  the  islands,  traces  of  them  are  still  to  be  found.  Most  of  the  expelled,  I 
believe,  went  into  the  Papuan  and  Melanesian  islands  which  were,  I  think,  already 
peopled,  but  sparsely,  by  the  black  race.'  Some  of  these  Indonesian  blacks  may 
have  gone  into  Australia  at  this  time  as  a  third  stream  of  population. 

8.  As  in  India,  so  in  Indonesia ;  many  of  the  conquered  negroid  people  remained 
in  the  coast-lands  and  became  incorporated  with  the  c  tnquerors.  Thus  arose,  as  I 
think,  on  the  coasts  of  these  islands,  an  Aryo- Melanesian  population,  bearing 
marks  of  an  Indian  influence  and  speaking  a  mixed  dialect— being  partly  Aryan  in 
speech,  and  of  a  tawny  colour,  with  features  much  modified  and  changed  by  mixture 
from  the  purer  negroid  type. 

9.  Sana  time  after  this,  a  much  whiter  Caucasian  race,  like  the  present  Khmdrs 
of  Cambodia,  and  probably  of  tall  stature,  came  into  the  islands  from  the  north  and, 
uniting  with  the  inhabitants,  formed  the  stock  from  which  the  present  Polynesians 
have  opme.  Who  these  white  Caucasians  were,  whether  or  not  they  spoke  with  the 
Aryan  tongue,  at  what  time  they  came  in,  I  cannot  tell,  for  their  coming  is  merely 
a  conjecture  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstances.  Granted  that  they  came 
there  in  the  century  before  the  Christian  era — a  time  of  unrest  in  India  from  the 
inroads  of  Bactrian  tribes  who  were  Aryans — their  chief  settlement  and  home  of 
propagation  would  be  Java,  for  it  is  a  very  fertile  island  and  lies  right  in  the  way  of 
those  coming  from  the  Peninsula  above  it.  Now,  in  the  name  Java  or  Jawa  I  see 
an  approach  to  Hawaiki,  the  legendary  birth  place  of  the  brown  Polynesians,  for 
in  such  words  the  initial  J  is  for  an  original  gutheral  ft  or  ^  (as  Sanskrit  janu^ 
*  knee '  Gr.  y6yv,  Lat.  genu),  Jawa  would  thus  be  for  Eawa,  and  that  brings  us  to 
Eawi,  the  native  name  for  the  Javanese  language.  The  name  Eawi  is  said  to  mean 
«  polished,*  but  it  is  just  as  likely  that  it  is  taken  from  an  old  form  of  the  name  for 
the  island.  Now,  treating  Eawa  as  an  Indian  name  and  adding  to  it  an  Indian 
formative,  I  get  Kawa-yi,  Hawa-yi,  whence  Hawa-yi-ki.  There  may  not  be  much 
value  in  this  suggestion,  but  it  is  the  only  derivation  of    Hawaiki  that  I  can 
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think  of.    Also  eee  an  aiticle  'on  Uawaiki'  in  Journal  of  the  Polynesian  Society, 
vol.  vii,  viii. 

10.  If  we  allow  a  century  or  two  for  this  Palaeo-Polynesian  race  to  rest  in  Java 
and  the  other  islands  and  to  develope  there,  we  can  imagine  them  beginning  to  send 
forth  swarms  into  the  Pacific  somewhere  a  little  after  the  beginning  of  th® 
Christian  era.  They  carry  with  them  a  semi-Ayran  speech,  a  tall  and  robust 
physique  and  a  brown  complexion,  from  bistre  and  white  combined.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  languages  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  some  of  the  swarms 
settled  there,  while  others  may  have  gone  east  and  south  into  Melanesia  to  join  the 
blacks  already  there,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  Polynesian  element  in  the  Melanesian 
languages.  But  most  of  them  seem  to  have  passed  up  by  Celebes  and  the  west 
end  of  New  Guinea  into  the  Philippines  and  Mikronesia  and  thence  to  Samoa, 
where  they  planted  another  Hawai-ki  in  the  name  Savai4.  A  portion  of  this  Palaeo* 
Polynesian  element  may  have  come  into  Australia,  but  had  little  influence  there, 
for  the  northern  part,  at  least,  of  this  continent  was  doubtless  well  peopled  by  the 
blacks  already.  Nevertheless,  we  find  among  our  natives  even  now  men  of 
Caucasian  physique  and  features  and  others  of  a  clear  copperj^brown  colour,  which 
may  also  be  seen  among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  but  as  a  racial  colour. 

11.  About  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  a  race  of  Mongoloid  origin  overran  the 
whole  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  These  are  the  Malays.  Like  their 
kinsmen  the  Chinese,  they  were  adaptive  and  readily  took  up  many  of  the  customs 
and  words  of  the  Palaeo-Polynesian  people  around  them.  This  incoming  of  an 
alien  race  must  have  again  set  in  motion  the  drift  of  emigration  towards  the  east, 
and  helped  to  fill  the  Eastern  Isles. 

12.  These  propositions  make  clear  to  my  mind  the  cause  of  the  diversity  of  type 
among  the  Australian  blacks  and  show  how  it  is  that  the  Malays  have  many  words 
common  to  them  and  the  Polynesians. 

The  view  which  I  have  now  shown  is  a  new  theory,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
A  brief  summary  of  it  is  this : — Whereas  others  maintain  that  a  conspicuous  portion 
of  the  Polynesian  language  has  come  from  the  Malays^  I  hold  that  these  words 
were  Polynesian  before  they  became  Malayan ;  that  is,  that  the  Malays,  when 
they  came  into  the  Indian  Archipelago,  found  a  Polynesian  language  there,  from 
which  they  borrowed  largely.  And  further,  I  hold  that,  in  Indonesia,  the  first 
dwellers  were  of  the  Melanesian  stock,  that  the  ancestry  of  the  present  Polynesians 
was  grafted  on  that,  and  that  the  Malays  are  the  last  and  latest  settlement  there. 
Thus  I  account  for  the  well-known  fact  that  the  groundwork  of  the  Melanesian 
languages  shows  many  root-words  in  common  with  the  languages  both  of  the 
brown  Polynesians  and  the  Malays.  Others  say  that  these  words  came  through 
the  Malays ;  I  say  that  the  Malaya  were  the  borrowert. 


HE   TANGI— NO   ATI-AWA. 


Kaore  le  mamiie  ngau  bino  i  roto  ra 

Ei  la  waka  i  pokara, 

Ea  paea  ki  te  one  taka  hou  koluka, 

Teniraki  terangi, 

Kei  tH  kimi  kau  au  to  tnana  i  te  ao ; 

Ko  Papa- mania,  ko  Papa-taheke. 

Tiepa  o  te  rangi !  Titoko  o  te  tangi ! 

Te  Pon  o  Whatitiri  1 

Tawbaki-nui-ft-Hema ! 

Te  mana  a  te  Atua  I 

A  whitikiria  to  kahn  angiangi, 

To  maco  Wbakatau, 

Ei  te  Dru  o  Tawhiti ; 

A,  hinga  ibo  ana  ko  Taku-moe'awa. 

Eo  Whiro  taku  pare,  kel  te  koripiripi. 

Uaunga  tu  noa  le  paa  ki  Whakaahii ; 
Ka  Dgaro  ra  e,  te  maru  o  te  tangata. 
Tena  taku  manu  no  roto  i  Wharekura. 
Puni  o  Tainui  1     Takers  o  Aotea  1 
A,  hikoia  mai  e  te  maru  wahine. 

E  pai  taku  boa,  te  kaka  o  ta  waeto  I 
A  hora  to  mala  t    Kapua  Jii  te  langi ; 
£  pai  ana  koe  ;  he  mate  ka  ici  papa, 
Taku  komaka-rei.     Te  ala  t>  Whakarewn 
He  onubanga  taniwba. 
Ea  moa  i  l«  whare  na  «. 


A    LAMENT. 
(Ati-Awa  Tbibe  or  Ti&anaki,  N.Z 


Collected  by  W.  T.  Morpeth. 


Alae  I  the  pain  that  gtiawa  m]'  vitala. 
For  the  broken  canoe — tor  m;  departed  friend ; 
Stranded  on  the  beach  is  m?  heron-plume 
Gleaming  like  the  lightning  ol  the  heavens. 
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Vainly  1  seek  thy  all-powerful  presence  in  this  world, 
(Thou^art  gone)  by  tbe  slippery  way,  the  sliding  way  (of  death). 
Ornament  of  Heaven !     Supporter  of  the  Heavens ! 
Pillar  of  (thy  ancestress)  Whaitiri ! 
(Descendant  of)  Great  Tawhaki-of-Hema  ! 
Thou  power  of  the  gods  ! 

Gird  on  thy  flowing  garment— 

With  thy  war  girdle  (known  as)  Whakatau, 

(And  show  thyself)  on  the  summit  of  Tahiti. 

Alas !  Tukumoe-roa  has  fallen  ; 

Whiro,  the  thief,  god  of  death,  pierces  and  tears  me. 

Mount  Whakaahu  on  the  horizon  still  stands  ; 

(Whilst  thou)  art  lost,  thou  shelter  of  man — 

My  singing  bird  from  Whare-knra  council  house. 

Plug  of  Tainui !  •     Keel  of  Aotea !  * 

Now  sung  (lamented)  over  by  the  company  of  women. 

Beautiful  is  my  friend  on  the  bier  in  his  dogskin  mat ; 

Extend  thy  gaze  to  the  cloud  in  heaven, 

(To  see  his  like.) 

It  is  well  with  thee ;  an  unforgetable  death. 

My  green  breast-ornament !     The  shade  of  Whakarewa ! 

(Thy  death)  is  like  the  comiug  forth  of  a  taniwha  I 

Sleep  then  in  thy  house  of  death. 


*  Names  of  two  of  the  celebrated  canoes  of  the  14th  century.  "Plug  of 
Tainui,"  means  also  one  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  power  of  the  Tainui  tribes.  If 
he  withdraws  the  plug,  war  follows. 
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[150]     "  The  Man  in  the  Moon." 

How  world  wide  is  the  story  of  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon."  !  The  Yakuts, 
who  live  in  Northern  Siberia,  have  a  version  of  this  story,  as  related  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Samner,  at  p.  107,  vol.  xzxi.,  '*  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute."  He 
says  (quoting  M.  Sieroshevski) : — "  When  a  man  dies  it  is  not  permitted  to  his 
household  to  execute  any  work  until  after  the  next  new  moon.  The  moon  itself 
has  a  soul  and  human  attributes.  It  stole  an  orphan  girl  who  was  tormented  by 
her  stepmother,  who  sent  her  for  water  in  winter  barefooted.  This  girl  is  now  in 
the  moon,  with  a  shoulder-yoke  and  the  pails  on  her  shoulders,  and  around  her 
grow  sand-willows  which  were  stolen  at  the  same  time  with  her.  As  she  grows 
the  moon  grows."  This  is  not  unlike  the  Maori  story  of  Bona,  who  went  to  fetch 
water,  hurt  her  foot  against  a  stone,  cursed  the  moon  for  hiding  its  light,  and  was 
immediately  taken  up  to  the  moon  with  her  calabashes.  See  also  the  Japanese 
story.  Note  94,  vol.  v.,  p.  240  of  this  Journal. — Editor. 


L151]     The  Toa  Tree. 

The  She-oak — caauarina  of  the  Australian  colonists — is,  to  my  thinking,  the 
most  elegant  and  characteiistic  tree  lo  be  met  with  in  southern  latitudes.  The 
marked  peculiarity  of  its  dark  greeu  succulent  and  pendulous  branches,  which  are 
entirely  leafless,  and  which  forcibly  remind  3d  me  of  the  water- weed  seen  in  English 
streams,  popularly  known  as  "  mares'  tails."  The  beautiful  and  graceful  bend  of 
its  slender  vegetation,  go  uniform  and  dense,  as  seen  growing  in  its  native  wildness, 
not  crowded  by  its  compeers,  or  by  gums  and  stringy  bark,  or  other  trees,  but  with 
grassed  spaces  between  tree  and  tree,  is  a  sight  once  seen  never  forgotten.  In 
Cequi-itti-folia  we  have  the  duplicate  meaning  cassowary-like  foliage  like  long 
horsehair.  Can  we  find  any  evidence  of  long  ago  telling  by  whom  and  for  what 
reason  its  scientific  name  of  cagiiari-hia  (for  I  as:«ume  the  letter  t  has  been  elided) 
was  determined.  May  we  assume  that  a  Dutch  scientist  several  centuries  ago,  was 
so  taken  by  the  likeness  of  the  pendulous  vegetation  of  the  tree  to  the  drooping 
hair-like  plumage  of  the  cassowary  (casuanus),  that  he  named  the  tree  cassowary- 
like? We  may  also  ask  the  meaning  of  Toa — the  Polynesian  ni  me  for  this  tree. 
Did  the  Polynesian  notice  its  likeness  to  a  struthrous  bird?  lu  the  various 
Polyneeian  dialects  we  find  the  domestic  fo^l— galhts-bankna—c&Wed  at  certain 
places  tooy  but  in  the  majority  of  other  places  moa.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
tree  is  anywhere  called  moa.  Perhaps  the  habitat  of  this  tree  does  not  extend  to 
the  last  named  districts?  The  droop  seen  in  the  tail  feathers  of  toa,  the  male  of 
the  domestic  fowl,  certainly  have  a  graceful  bond,  but  taking  the  tout  ememJUe  of 
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the  bird  and  the  tree,  I  would  certainly  say  that  the  bird  toa  first  known  to  the 
Polynesians  was  either  the  casuarius,  or  otherwise  moa  the  dinornis.  Some  may 
argae  that  the  hard  wood  of  the  toa  tree  being  used  by  the  islanders  for  their 
weapons,  in  place  of  the  hard  stone  of  other  lands — toa^tokaj  a  stone,  or  the 
"  stone-tree."— Taylor  White. 

(With  reference  to  Mr.'  Taylor's  query  :  the  toa  tree  certainly  does  extend 
to  those  islands  where  the  fowl  is  named  moa,  for  instance,  Tahiti,  Rarotonga, 
Tonga,  and  Samoa.  It  seems  to  us  probable  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  toa^  the  tree,  and  toa^  the  warrior,  but  not  between  toa  and  toka,  for 
both  words  are  common  to  the  same  dialects  with  the  difference  of  meaning 
retained.  In  those  dialects  where  the  "  k  "  has  been  dropped,  toa  and  to^a  are 
pronounced  differently,  though  spelt  the  same,  the  '*  catch  '*  in  to'a  is  very 
pronounced. — Editor.) 

[152]     Canoe  Making  in  Olden  Times. 

Some  time  ago  when  walking  along  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  company  with 
Painetu  (an  old  Maori),  I  drew  his  attention  to  a  large  partly  hollow  totara  tree 
remarking  that  it  would  with  very  little  labour  make  a  good  canoe.  "  .le,"  he 
replied,  "  That  is  the  work  of  the  old  men  ''  (na  nga  kaumatua  ra  tera).  Further 
inquiry  elicited  the  statement  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  old  men  of  a  couple  of 
generations  ago  to  partly  strip  the  bark  off  likely  looking  young  totara  trees  in  snch 
a  manner  that  as  they  grew  up  a  portion  of  the  sap  would  be  exposed,  and  this 
part  would  gradually  decay  and  a  large  hollow  result,  thus  greatly  facilitating  the 
work  of  fashioning  a  canoe,  which  in  the  days  of  the  stone  adze  must  have  been 
very  laborious.  He  further  explained  that  they  would  thus  treat  a  large  number 
of  trees,  and  if  only  one  or  two  turned  out  satisfactorily,  then  they  would  have 
been  well  rewarded.  This  was  apparently  only  done  to  trees  in  an  accessible 
position.  If  this  statement  is  correct  it  would  point  to  more  forethought  on  the 
part  of  the  Maori  and  consideration  for  the  interests  of  his  grandchildren  than  we 
generally  attribute  to  him.  It  would  also  seem  to  indicate  a  very  long  period  of 
peace  and  continuous  settlement.  Can  you  say  if  this  practice  was  followed  in  any 
of  the  islands?  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  a  custom  of  the  pre -Maori  inhabitants 
of  New  Zealand  and  derived  from  them. — Nat.  J.  Tone. 

(We  never  heard  of  this  method  of  preparing  trees  for  canoe  making,  but 
probably  some  of  our  readers  have,  and  they  will  oblige  by  any  information 
they  may  have  on  the  subject.— Editor.) 
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NOTES   ON   THE   ART  OF   WAR, 


A8    CONDUCTED    BY    THE    MAORI    OF    NEW    ZEALAND, 

WITH    ACCOUNTS  OF   VARIOOS  CUSTOMS,   RITES,   SUPER- 

STITIONS,  Ao..  PBRTilNIKO  TO  WAR,  A.S  PRACTISED 

AND  BELIEVED  IN  BT  THE  ANCIENT  UAORI. 


Bt  Ei^don  Bkst  of  Tuhoe-lahd. 


Put  in. 

Whakatavki  :   Pkoverbs,  Aphokisub,  etc.,  PKKTAiHiNa  to  W&b. 

I  HEBE    are   many   himdreds   of    proverbial    B&ymgs    and    terse, 
^     expreseive   aaws,  pertaining  to  war.     Such  sayingB  are  much 
need  in  speeches,  and  even  in  ordinary  conversation.     We  give  a  few 
examples. 
"  Ea  moe  U  mata  hi  tuna,  ka  ara  U  mata  hi  taua." 

The  fisherman   sleeps,   but  the  watchman  ia  awake  —  or  more 
literally :  the  eye  of  the  eel-fisher  is  closed,  but  the  eye  of  tbe  taua 
(war  party)  seeker  ia  open.     It  ia  applied  to  watchfulness  in  war  time, 
also  to  wakeful  people  and  early  risers. 
■'  tie  toa  taua,  he  toa  pahekeheke  :  ko  te  toa  lujaki  kai,  t  knre  e  paheke." 

He  who  is  bat  a  warrior  will  foil,  but  be  who  is  brave  in  tbe 
cultivation  of  food  will  fiourish. 

"  He  toa  taua,  mate  taua ;  he  toa  piki  pari,  mate  pari ;  he  toa  ngaki  kai, 
HM  tt  huhu  ttna." 

The  warrior  and  the  cr^sman  shall  die  violent  deaths,  but  the 
huflbandtnan  to  the  worm — i.e.,  the  latter  will  die  a  natural  death. 
"  Ht  imAuM,  he  whenua,  e  ngaro  at  te  tangata.'" 

Through  women  and  land  are  men  lost.    These  are  the  most  usual 
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'*  Ue  kotahi  na  Tane-whare-rangi,  e  raka  te  mauiy  e  raka  te  kaiau,** 

Applied  to  a  man  who  uses  his  weapon  equally  well  either  left- 
or  right-handed.  Tane-whare-rangi  was  very  clever  in  the  use  of 
weapons  with  both  hands.  Raka:  te  rakanga  o  nga  waewae,  he  mdmd 
ki  te  tahun — active,  agile  in  turning. 

"  Ttihoe  moumou  kai,  moumou  taonga,  mownou  tangata  ki  te  Po,'' 

Tuhoe,  wasters  of  food  and  property,  destroyers  of  mankind.  A 
tribal  saying  of  the  Tuhoe  or  Urewera  tribe,  applied  to  themselves. 

**  Heiti  na  Tuhoe ^  e  kata  te  Po." 

A  few  of  Tuhoe  and  Hades  shall  laugh.  Although  a  small  tribe 
numerically,  yet  the  war  parties  of  Tuhoe  achieved  fame. 

"  Kaua  tatou  e  tukua  kia  mate  a  whare,  engari  kia  mate  a  ururoa,'' 

Let  us  not  linger  on  and  die  of  old  age,  rather  let  us  die  as  does 

the  shark,  fighting  to  the  last.     Sometimes  abbreviated  thus :  **  Me 

mate  a  ururoa  te  tangata,'*     Let  man  die  like  the  shark. 

For  the  Maori  warrior  of  old  held  a  natural  death  in  contempt, 

even  as  our  forefathers  of  Gothland  did. 

'*  Kaua  e  whakapaia  te  moenga^  kei  warea  e  te  moe.      Me  m>oe  ki  te  wahi 
pakiaka^  kia  ohooho  ai^  kia  rere  at  i  te  taua^  kia  hemo  ai." 

Do  not  make  your  bed  comfortable,  lest  you  sleep  too  soundly. 
Rather  sleep  on  rough  ground,  that  you  may  waken  easily  and  thus 
escape  the  war  party. 

"  Me  kawe  ki  Whare-kura^  ki  te  ururua,'' 

Go  and  fight  at  Whare-kura  where  men  are  plentiful.  Whare- 
kura  was  a  large  fortified  village  at  Ohiwa.  Do  not  bother  about 
attacking  small  places. 

**  He  maurea  kia  whiria,** 

A  similar  saying  to  the  above.  Select  the  maurea ,  do  not  bother 
about  the  common  weeds.  The  maurea  is  a  kind  of  rush  whose 
reddish  culms  were  used  for  making  ornamental  belts.  It  is  said  to  a 
war  party  which  arrives  at  a  small,  or  friendly  village.  Do  not  turn 
your  weapons  against  us,  but  go  on  and  attack  the  chief  place,  where 
the  leading  men  are. 

**  Mo  Tu-muriwai  te  kupu,  tan  ke  te  patu  ki  a  Tu-te-kohe,'* 

It  was  arranged  that  Tu-muriwai  should  be  killed,  but  the  weapon 
fell  on  Tu-te-kohe.  The  former  person  had  been  guilty  of  using 
grievously  insulting  remarks,  but  somehow  the  latter  was  killed 
instead.     Used  when  an  innocent  person  is  slain  or  punished. 

When  Whakarau,  the  youngest  son  of  Hine-tapuarau,  slew  Tu- 
purupuru  at  Turanga,  one  Eahu-tauranga  wanted  to  rush  in  and 
despatch  Tu  as  he  was  in  the  death  struggle.     But  Whakarau  said  : 
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**  Waiho  i  Ipona  te  ika  a  te  aho  a  te  potiki  a  Hine-tapitarau  kahakihoM 
aV*  Leave  the  fish  of  the  line  of  the  child  of  Hine-tapuarau  tugging 
there — a  much  plagiarised  saying  which  is  often  met  with. 

**  TaptUapu-ateUf  kia  ngohi  i  U  iti,  kia  ngohi  i  te  rahi,'* 

Said  to  be  a  contemptuous  remark  made  by  warriors  who  are  asked 
to  share  their  booty  (bodies  of  slain).* 

"  Taka  mua,  taka  muri,'' 

This  expression  is  applied  to  men  who  are  related  to  both  sides  in 
a  war.  Such  persons,  termed  taharuaj  are  often  spared  in  battle. 
They  change,  as  it  were,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  often  acted 
as  go-betweens  in  war.  When  Tiihoe  were  fighting  Te  Arawa  at  Te 
Ariki,  Tokai  of  the  former  tribe  saw  among  the  latter  one  Tionga,  a 
relative  of  his,  whom  he  wished  to  save  from  death.  He  therefore 
cried  out  to  him:  '*  Tionga  E!  Taka  mua,  taka  muri!"  —  meaning 
that  he  should  fall  back.  But  Tionga  despised  the  friendly  warning 
and  was  slain. 

"  Honoa  te  hono  a  te  kiore,** 

Follow  each  other  quickly  as  the  rat  does — t.^.,  when  attacking 
the  enemy.  Do  not  straggle.  This  saying  was  first  used  by  Earetehe 
when  fighting  Te  Tini-o-Toi,  at  Owhakatoro. 

**  Naku  te  ake  i  waiho  i  te  whare^  mehemea  kua  mauria  mai  e  au,  kua  kite 
koe  i  te  makahua  kai  tangata  o  Whakatane,'' 

Mine  was  the  weapon  left  in  the  house ;  had  I  but  brought  it  with 
me,  then  would  you  have  felt  the  man -roasting  stones  of  Whakatane. 
This  remark  was  made  by  one  Tama-i-whana  when  surprised  by 
enemies,  he  having  left  his  weapon  in  the  house.  The  stones  termed 
makahua  are  used  in  heating  the  native  steam  ovens. 

"  Ko  te  moe  a  te  manu^  au  ana  te  moe  ki  te  peka  o  te  rakau,     Ko  te  moe  a 
te  tangata  tutakarerewa  tonu  i  te  taua,** 

Birds  sleep  sound  and  peacefully  upon  the  tree  branch,  but  man, 
he  is  ever  wakeful  and  in  dread  of  enemies.  This  saying  illustrates 
the  constant  state  of  suspense  in  which  the  natives  formerly  existed. 
No  man  might  know  when  or  where  a  hostile  force  might  appear. 
Though  apparently  at  peace  with  surrounding  tribes,  yet  one  of  them 
might  have  heard  of  some  slighting  expression  uttered,  or  resurrect  an 
injury  of  bygone  generations — and  the  result  would  be  an  arming  for 
the  fray. 

**  Me  te  weka  ka  niotu  i  te  mahanga,** 

Like  a  weka  escaping  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler.  Said  of  an 
escaping  prisoner,  or  survivors  of  a  beaten  force  in  flight. 

*  This  is  possibly  a  very  old  saying  from  pre-migratory  times,  and  would  refer 
some  law  in  force  at  the  celebrated  marae  of  Taputapu-atea  in  Hawaiki. — En. 
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"  Te  rahui  kawau  ki  roto  o  Wairau.** 

The  flock  of  shags  at  Wairau.     An  expression  applied  to  the 
survivors  of  the  Waikare-moana  people  who,  when  pursued  by  Tuhoe, 
flew  from  place  to  place  around  the  Wairau  arm  of  the  lake. 
"  Te  pokai  mar  ear ea,** 

The  shoal  of  whitebait.  Applied  to  the  Ngati-Bongo  people  by 
Bopata  Te  Wahawaha.  They  flew  up  the  Whakatane  river  on  his 
approach,  like  a  shoal  of  marearea  flies  before  the  net  fishers. 

*'  Kiki  a  waha  ta  Rakai-hakeke,  to  te  ta  whakarere  ta  Rakai-weriweri/* 

These  men  were  ailcestors  of  Ngati-Awa.     The  former  threatened 
to  kill  the  latter,  who,  however,  by  means  of  a  sudden  blow,  slew  his 
threatener.     This  expression  is  used  in  cases  where  the  tables  are 
turned,  as  above. 
**  Waiho  i  kona  te  tangata  o  te  pdkd  maroke.** 

Leave  the  man  of  the  dry  birds  alone.  The  Maunga-pohatu  tribe 
were  asked  to  assist  the  Rua-toki  people  in  war.  They  went  and 
helped  to  defeat  the  enemy,  A  feast  was  held  and  the  Rua-toki  people 
gave  their  guests  the  dry,  inferior  hiuthxta  (preserved  birds),  which 
much  incensed  the  latter,  who,  when  again  asked  to  assist  their  hosts 
in  fight,  gave  the  above  reply.  The  expression  is  often  heard  among 
the  Tuhoe  people. 

Similar  to  the  pdJcd  maroke  saying  is  the  wider  known  one  : 
''  Karanga  riri,  ka  karangatia  Paeko ;  karanga  kai,  te  karangatia  Paeko," 
In  war  Paeko  is  called  upon,  but  when  food  is  ready  he  is  not  called. 

"  Wairoa  tapoko  rauJ" 

Wairoa  engulfs  myriads.    In  olden  times  whenever  a  party  of  the 
Tuhoe  people  visited  Te  Wairoa  they  were  pretty  sure  to  be  either 
attacked  or  bewitched,  from  which  two  causes  Tuhoe  have  lost  many 
men  in  that  district. 
**  Whatu  ngarongaro  he  tangata ,  toitu  he  whenua,'' 

Man  passes  away,  but  the  land  endures  for  ever. 

"  Te  tohu  takoto  a  Ngai'Te-Riur 

This  refers  to  an  incident  of  the  Tuhoe-Arawa  war  of  three 
generations  ago.  When  the  Tuhoe  league  attacked  the  Arawa  forces 
at  Eere-whakaitu  lake,  the  Ngai-Te-Biu  division  of  the  former  tribe 
took  no  part  in  the  fight,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me.  Possibly, 
like  unto  the  MacGregor,  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  post  of 
honour,  and  resented  the  act.  These  sayings  are  often  heard  among 
the  natives,  albeit  the  ancient  war  trails  are  deserted  of  man. 

"  Haere !  Kia  hiki  ai  koe  i  nga  kuri  a  Pohokortm,** 

A  saying  applied  to  the  famed  warriors  and  runners  of  Tuhoe,  who 
moreover  possessed  magic  powers  to  increase  their  speed,  even  so  that 
no  man  might  escape  them,  flee  he  never  so  swiftly. 
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"  Haere  ra!  E  tama  E!  Mou  U  tai  ata,  moku  te  tat  po.** 

Farewell !  0  son !  Tou  pass  with  the  morning  tide,  even  as  I  will 
pass  with  the  evening  tide.  An  expression  often  used  in  war  when  a 
man  saw  a  relative  or  friend  slain.  The  remark  was  often  prophetic 
of  the  speaker's  fate. 

"  He  urunga  tanfjataj  he  urunga  panekeneke.** 

A  human  pillow  is  an  unsteady  one.  Do  not  rely  too  muoh  on  the 
assistance  of  others,  but  rely  chiefly  on  your  own  efforts. 

Again,  in  advising  a  small  tribe  to  take  refuge  with  a  powerful  one, 
or  to  go  and  dwell  in  a  forest  country,  a  chief  would  say :  "  Go  to 
so-and-so,  or  to  such  a  place,  to  the  pillow  which  moves  not.*' 

When  Ngati-Awa  assaulted  the  Otipa  fort,  and  expelled  the 
people  of  Warahoe  from  those  fair  pumice  lands,  they  returned 
home  by  way  of  Toki-tareke,  another  fort  of  that  tribe.  As  they 
marched  beneath  that  stronghold,  Te  Rangi-ka-wehea  of  Ngati-Awa 
called  to  the  inmates  of  the  pa  :  *'  Go  forth  you  people,  and  join  the 
fleeing  survivors  of  your  friends."  A  chief  of  the  garrison  replied  : 
*•  Yes !  We  will  migrate  to  0-potiki."  Te  Rangi  said :  "  Kaua  e  luiere 
ki  O'potikiy  he  ihu  waka  taua,  Waiho  i  TaupOy  i  te  urunga  te  taka,  i  te 
patu  te  hurihia** — i.e.,  Do  not  go  to  0-potiki  or  you  will  be  slain  by 
prowling  enemies.  Let  Taupo  be  your  home,  the  pillow  which  moves 
not,  and  whose  weapons  will  not  be  turned  against  you. 

A  famous  saying  in  this  district  is  :  ''Do  not  linger  by  the  fire  of 
Pawhero."  This  Pawhero  was  an  ancestor,  who  was  once  travelling 
with  a  party  of  his  people.  They  stopped  to  cook  food.  His 
companions  started  off  again  at  once,  calling  to  Pawhero  to  come 
also,  lest  an  enemy  appear.  But  Pawhero  lingered  by  the  warm 
embers,  saying  :  *'  Kia  manaakitia  te  ranga  o  te  ahi  *' — t.^..  He  wished 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  warmth  thereof.  His  companions  started 
off,  but  Pawhero  stayed  and  was  surprised  and  slain  by  enemies.  It 
is  well  to  remember  the  fate  of  Pawhero. 

*'  Nothing  but  the  rain  of  heaven  shall  descend  upon  you."  Said 
by  Te  Whatanui  when  he  promised  protection  to  the  miserable 
remnant  of  Mua-upoko. 

**  He  maunga  tiketike,  ka  taea  e  au ;  he  tangata  tiketikt,  e  kore  e  taea,** 

A  lofty  mountain  I  can  negotiate,  but  not  so  a  lofty  man.  This 
saying  was  quoted  by  Te  Au-ki-Hingarae,  when  asked  to  join  in  an 
attack  upon  Te  Whaiti.  It  was  the  pa  ti  episode  (explained  else- 
where).    He  could  not  attack  people  to  whom  he  was  related. 

We  will  now  cease  repeating  the  saws  of  old.  Although  they  are 
numbered  by  thousands,  yet  will  the  above  give  a  fair  idea  of  their 
general  import.  In  like  manner  the  terse  sayings  in  regard  to  hunting, 
cultivation,  &c.,  &c.,  are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore, 
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Terms  and  Expressions  pertainino  to  War. 

But  there  are  various  words  and  terms  used  in  regard  to  fighting 
and  war  customs,  which  it  will  be  as  well  to  explain. 

"  TJmanga  nui,** 

This  is  an  expression  applied  to  birds  and  war.  It  would  appear 
to  mean  *  big  breasted/  the  uma  or  breast  being  the  most  important 
part  of  a  pigeon  as  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food  it  furnishes.  A  bird 
must  be  speared  in  the  breast  to  make  sure  of  securing  it.  The  term 
tarmima  nut  bears  the  same  application.  Also  both  are  applied  to  war 
as:  "TV  umanga-nui  o  nehera  ho  te  whavhai'' — i,e,^  War  was  the 
principal  occupation  or  business  of  old.  The  uma  or  tarauma  (breast) 
of  a  bird  is  most  important,  as  was  war  to  the  men  of  yore.  (See 
A.H.M.,  vol.  iii,  p.  84,  for  use  of  this  word). 

"  Kanohi  kitea.'* 

The  literal  meaning  of  this  term  is  '  the  seen  face.'  It  is  applied 
to  a  chief  who  raids  the  lands  of  another  tribe  :  his  face  is  seen  where 
he  bas  no  business  to  be,  at  least  in  arms.  A  famous  instance  of  this 
was  the  **  Te  kanohi  kitea  a  Tai-hakna  ki  rotn  o  Rua-tahuna  *' — i,e,^  the 
'seen  face*  of  Tai-hakoa  within  the  vale  of  Hua-tahuna.  This  Tai- 
hakoa  was  a  chief  of  the  Taupo  natives,  and  who  raided  the  Rua- 
tahuna  valley  in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  This  was  a  dire  insult 
to  Tuhoe,  who,  in  return,  slew  Tai-hakoa  at  Ariki-rau,  and  marching 
on  Taupo  defeated  those  people  at  Orona.  Then  the  chiefs  of  Tuhoe 
said:  ^^Ka  ea  te  kanohi  kitea  o  Tai-hakoa  ki  roto  o  Rua-tahuna'* — the 
<  seen  face  *  of  Tai-hakoa  at  Bua-tahuna  is  avenged.  In  like  manner 
the  kanohi  kitea  of  Hape  of  Ngati-Manawa  at  Tahuaroa  led  to  the 
undoing  of  that  old  cannibal,  and  the  fall  of  Oputara  pa, 

**  Uru  whakaara,** 

Literally  the  'raised  up  head.'  This  term  is  applied  to  a  people 
who,  having  been  defeated  in  battle,  or  having  lived  as  vassals,  dare  to 
raise  their  heads  and  defy  or  attack  their  conquerors  or  masters.  The 
slaying  of  the  wife  and  child  of  Maro  of  Tuhoe  by  Ngati-Mahanga 
of  Te  Whaiti  was  an  uru  whakaara,  and  ended  disastrously  to  the 
children  of  Mahanga. 

'*  Purahorua,*' 

A  messenger  who  is  despatched  secretly  to  carry  important  news 
when  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  whole  tribe  should  know  of  the 
matter.  Te  Ao  of  Ngati-Awa  was  a  purahorua  when  he  was  sent  to 
warn  Tuhoe  that  Ngati-Awa  were  marching  against  them.  Karere  is 
a  term  applied  to  an  ordinary-  messenger  whose  errand  is  known  to  all. 
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'*  PaeoU  riri  "  or  "  Pae  ara  Hri.'* 

When  a  war  party  starts  oat  on  a  raid,  they  may  camp  the  first 
night  at  the  village  of  a  friendly  people — that  camp  is  the  pcie  o  te  riri, 
i.e.j  the  threshold  of  war. 

"  Te  Whare  o  te  Hrir 

This  might  be  literally  translated  as  *  the  honse  of  war/  It  really 
stands  for  bravery.  Warriors  who  are  of  noted  bravery,  and  skill  in 
the  conduct  of  war — such  men  are  termed  *  te  whare  o  te  riri,*  When 
Colonel  Whitmore's  Arawa  contingent  were  chasing  the  rebels  of 
Tuhoe  at  Bangi-horo  (Rua-tahuna)  some  Ngati-Pikiao  of  the  force 
wished  to  save  their  chief  Himiona  Te  Piki-kofcuku,  who  was  among 
the  rebels,  and  bring  him  over  to  the  Government  side.  They  called 
to  him  to  come  in  and  give  himself  up.  He  called  out  to  them  from 
the  forest :  **  Teitui  E !  Ko  ahau  te  tchare  o  te  riri !  "  They  then  knew 
that  he  meant  to  fight  on. 

The  expression  :  **  Ka  tuhera  te  tawaha  o  te  riri,  kaore  e  titiro  ki  te 
ao  marama  "  would  mean  **  War  is  declared,  we  look  not  upon  the 
world  of  life.  The  warriors  are  warring  at  the  very  Gates  of  Hades, 
through  which  many  shall  pass. 

"  Ika  hui  rua.'' 

This  means  the  slaying  of  two  men  together,  at  one  and  the  same 
place,  as  a  powerful  man  might  do  with  a  double-handed  blow.  An 
ika  hui  rua  fell  to  the  lot  of  Te  Purewa  (also  known  as  Tautahi)  at 
the  battle  of  Puke-kai-kahu,  where  he  slew  Te  Waha-kai-kapua  and 
Tionga  of  Te  Arawa.  Looking  down  upon  the  bodies  he  said :  **  Waiho 
i  kona  te  ika  hui  rua  a  te  tautahi  a  Kokamutn  '* — Lie  there  the  ika  hui  rua 
of  the  lone  (or  only)  son  of  Kokamutu. 

The  woid  ika  is  used  in  most  peculiar  ways.  It  seems  to  mean 
'  prey  *  in  some  cases,  though  generally  given  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
*  fish.'  Te  Ika-a-Tu  (the  fish  of  Tu— the  supreme  war  god)  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  bodies  of  those  killed  in  battle. 

"  Ika-a-Whiror 

This  term  is  applied  to  an  old  and  proved  warrior. 

**  Arero  whero.** 

This  is  a  term  applied  to  warriors,  i.e,,  full-grown  fighting  men 
who  -  have  seen  service  in  the  ranks  of  Tu  and  are  blooded  to  his 
service.  Kua  parv  te  nnga  ki  te  toto — their  hands  have  been  soiled 
with  blood.  The  arero  uhero  are  not  necessarily  Ika-a-Whiro — the 
two  terms  are  by  no  means  synonymous. 

''  Ati  a  toa^ 

This  term  is  applied  to  tai  tamanki — i,e.,  youths,  who  have  not 
yet  entered  the  class  of  the  arero  whem. 
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The  word  whakamirei  means  to  act  in  a  hostile  manner,  to  stand 
up  and  defy  a  person  : 

**  Tenei  to  kiri  kei  te  whakamirei 
Tangaroa  kiri  oka." 
"  Uwhiuwhi  tatm,'* 

This  term  denotes  a  shower  of  rain  encountered  hy  a  war  party 
while  on  the  march.  It  was  looked  upon  as  rather  a  good  omen, 
inasmuch  as  wet,  misty,  foggy  weather  was  considered  favourable  fco 
an  attacking  party,  as  the  enemy  would  probably  be  off  their  guard. 
When  Ngati-Bua  and  others  were  marching  on  Otenuku  pa  at  Bua- 
toki,  they  encountered  a  rain-squall  at  Te  Waimana.  Te  Bipaki,  a 
chief,  said :  **  Let  us  return."  Hine-auahi  replied  :  **  Not  at  all.  Do 
you  not  know  that  *  He  ua  ki  te  po,  he  paewai  hi  te  ao ' — *  When  it  rains 
at  night  the  eel  may  be  taken  * ;  the  eel  in  this  case  being  the  fort  of 
Otenuku.     And  the  eel  was  taken. 

**  Patu  whakairiJ" 

The  suspended  weapon.  The  meaning  of  this  is  obvious,  it  means 
to  have  a  person  or  people  at  one*s  mercy,  and  to  hold  them  in  one*s 
power  by  means  of  the  uplifted  weapon. 

**  Kapor 

This  word  means  to  clutch,  but  in  one  sense  it  is  to  clutch  some- 
thing immaterial,  viz  ,  an  insult.  If  a  person  hurls  an  insulting 
remark  at  another,  and  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  latter  to  avenge  it . 
at  the  time,  he  raises  his  arm  above  his  head  and  closes  the  fingers  as 
if  clutching  an  object."^  This  means  that  he  takes  up  the  gauntlet  and 
will  attend  to  the  matter  later  on.  But  he  speaks  no  word  at  the 
time.  If  a  man  wished  to  give  the  same  meaning  in  spoken  language, 
he  would  not  kapo,  but  would  utter  some  terse  saying,  such  as :  "  Mo 
a  mun,  mo  a  nehe.''  After  the  tribe  of  Tapoto  was  so  severely  handled 
by  Tuhoe,  the  latter  performed  a  haka  dance  at  Buatoki,  which  was 
followed  by  one  from  Tapoto's  people.  Tapoto  himself  appearing  in 
front  of  the  performers,  and  going  through  the  hideous  grimaces  and 
singular  contortions  known  as  wJidkdpi,  Tai-turakina  of  Tuhoe  said  : 
''  Kia  ea  rawa  te  mate  o  tamu-ngarengare  ka  puta  ai  ki  mna  whdkdpi  at.** 
When  the  defeat  of  the  base  one  has  been  avenged  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  him  to  dance.  This  was  a  jeer  {tannu)  at  Tapoto,  who  at 
once  raised  his  arm  and  gave  the  kapo.  And  when,  in  the  days  that 
lay  before,  Tapoto  and  his  men-at-arms  returned  to  Bua-toki,  they 
made  matters  interesting  to  the  denizens  of  that  sylvan  vale. 

*«  Poker 

The  term  poke  or  popoke  means  to  double  bank  an  enemy — t.^.,  when 
two  or  three  men  attack  one  person.   In  the  fighting  which  long  raged 

*  See  an  instance  of  this,  Journal  PoiiTNEsuN  Sooibtt,  vol.  ix,  p.  157. — Ed, 
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at  Boa-toki,  several  of  Tapoto's  party  attacked  Pa-i-te-rangi  and  would 
have  slain  him,  had  not  Tapoto  interfered,  and  arranged  a  single 
combat  with  spears  between  himself  and  Pa.  The  word  purau  bears 
the  same  meaning  as  poke.* 

"  PekS'Hwir 

Means  to  strike  many  blows  without  doing  any  execution  ;  a  wild 
fighter.  Peke  pakihiwi  denotes  an  able  and  self-contained  fighter  who 
never  wastes  a  blow,  and  needs  to  strike  a  man  but  once  to  disable  or 
slay  him. 

When,  on  a  calm  night,  you  hear  a  tree  fall  in  the  forest,  that  is  a 
parlous  omen  ~  death  or  disaster  is  abroad.  Should  several  trees  be 
so  heard  to  fall—  disaster  is  about  to  overtake  the  tribe.  This  omen  is 
termed  a  takiari. 

The  term  whdkdkd^  as  used  in  war,  means :  to  incite,  to  influence, 
to  fan  the  flame  of  war.  The  word  kopl  or  manawa  kopi  means  timid 
or  fearful,  as  in  war,  but  does  not  apply  to  ordinary  fear  or  fear  of 
supernatural  beings  or  ghosts  (whakahaehae  or  kehud).  Whakapiui 
means  to  signal  by  means  of  smoke — a  common  practice  in  war  and 
peace.  Rotarota  is  to  signal  with  hands,  or  by  waving  the  arms.  The 
terms  pirorehe  and  tou-piore  are  applied  to  persons  who  are  indolent, 
inactive,  or  cowardly.  In  speaking  of  the  fall  of  the  Papa-kai  pa  (fort) 
at  Te  Eakari,  a  native  said :  '*  The  warriors  and  brave  men  escaped ; 
the  pirorehe  perished  " — i,e,  only  the  men  of  courage  broke  through  the 
surrounding  force. 

Two  singular  expressions  heard  in  tales  of  war  are  pa  ti  and  pa 
harakeke.  The  word  pa  means  an  obstruction,  a  fortified  place,  a 
barricade,  to  obstruct ;  also,  a  flock,  or  clump,  or  collection.  Ti  is 
the  cabbage  tree  (cordyline  of  several  species).  Harakeke  is  the  New 
Zealand  flax  (so  called).  A  literal  translation  gives  no  hint  of  the 
meaning  of  these  terms.  They  are  examples  of  the  singular  figurative 
and  metaphorical  expressions  so  common  to  the  Maori  tongue.  It  is 
in  this  wise : 

After  their  defeat  at  Te  Kauna,  Ngati-Awa  tried  to  square  accounts 
with  Tuhoe.  They  raided  the  Tauranga  valley,  where  they  lost  three 
killed.  Tuhoe  swooped  down  on  the  Ngati-Awa  country,  and  took  the 
fortified  villages  of  Te  Karetu,  Mimiha-nui  and  Te  Tahana.  Ngati- 
Awa  and  others  fell  upon  the  Nga-huinga  settlement  above  Fort 
Galatea,  killing  Te  Tawhi  and  other  relatives  of  Koura.  Then  Eoura 
built  Pa-matangi,  a  fort,  at  Nga-putahi,  and  started  in  to  exterminate 

*  No  doubt  Mr.  Best  is  I'lghi  as  to  technical  meanini^  here  given,  bat  originally 
poke  is  to  be  "  enveloped,"  *•  sarrounded,*'  **  overtaken,"  **  overwhelmed,"  which  is 
seen  in  the  expression :  Kei  pokea  tatou  e  te  wairuay  Lest  we  be  overtaken  by  the 
spirit,  ghost,  <fec. — Ed. 
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Ngati-Whare,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  killing  of  Koura's  nephew  at 
Nga-huinga ;  and  worse  still,  the  fat  of  Te  Tawhi's  body  had  been  used 
as  a  special  food  at  the  tuatanga  (ante)  of  Te  Tuhi.  Eoura  prepared 
a  bush  feast,  and  invited  the  Tuhoe  clans  to  partake  thereof,  and  at 
that  meeting  he  rose  and  spoke :  ''  Ye  chiefs  of  Tuhoe  !  My  remark 
to  you  is  this — that  the  fire  which  burns  within  the  vale  of  Te  Whaiti 
be  extinguished/*  By  this  singular  remark  he  meant  that  he  wanted 
their  assistance  m  order  to  exterminate  the  Ngati-Whare  tribe  of  Te 
Whaiti.  The  chiefs  of  Tuhoe  made  answer :  **  Your  proposal  had 
been  well,  had  not  the  pa  ti,  the  pa  harakeke*  grown  up  at  Te  Whaiti  '* 
— meaning  that  several  Tuhoe  women  had  married  into  Ngati-Whare 
and  were  living  there  with  their  children,  and  in  destroying  Ngati- 
Whare  they  would  be  slaying  their  own  relatives.  Even  so,  that 
assembly  crumbled  away,  and  the  fire  still  burned  in  the  Whaiti 
valley,  and  the  pa  ti  flouiished.  Pa  means  a  clump  or  flock ;  pa  Aara- 
keke ^clum-p  of  flax  ;  pa  heihei  =  Qock  of  fowls. 

Many  sententious  sayings  are  ascribed  to  chiefs  at  critical  times,  as 
when  they  are  informed  of  the  approach  of  a  powerful  enemy,  &c.  It 
was  a  bad  day  for  the  Ngai-Tahu  chief  who,  when  he  heard  of  Te 
Rau-paraha's  conquests,  said :  **  If  Bau-paraha  sets  foot  on  my  lands 
I  will  rip  him  open  with  a  shark's  tooth."  He  paid  for  those  words 
by  the  defeat  of  his  tribe,  and  by  himself  being  hung  up  by  the  heels, 
while  his  captors  drank  his  blood  from  a  severed  artery. 

When  Haeana,  of  the  original  people  of  the  upper  Rangitaiki, 
heard  of  the  powers  of  Tangi-haruru,  who  was  advancing  to  attack 
him,  he  remarked  :  "  Let  him  come.  He  shall  be  welcomed  by  the 
wood-rending  parrots  of  Haeana.*'  But  the  rending  process  seems  to 
have  been  done  by  Tangi-haruru,  albeit  he  was  afterwards  slain  by  his 
enemies  at  Puke-hinau. 

A  peculiar  expression  is  ^'puta  te  ihu,''  which  means  to  come  forth 
from  the  house  of  death,  to  escape  misfortune,  death  or  disaster. 
Speaking  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Ngati-Whare  by  Tuhoe,  a  native 
said  :  '^  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Rua-tahuna  ;  they  were  treated 
well,  a  ka  puta  te  ihu,  and  were  then  returned  to  Te  Whaiti.** 

**  Awhenga,** 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  broken  tribe,  or  possibly  enemies, 
sheltered  from  a  feeling  of  pitying  contempt.  Awhe  means  **  to 
gather  up  into  a  heap,'*  or  **  to  encircle.*'  In  befriending  a  respected 
people  the  term  awhina  (to  assist,  benefit,  befriend)  would  be  used. 

That  peculiar  term  tama-wahine  has,  for  one  of  its  meanings, 
timidity  {hungoi)  shown  by  a  man  before  battle.      He  is  fearful  of 

*  It  is  a  qaeiy  if  this  pa  is  not  really  the  Eatstern  Polynesian  coUeetive  verb, 
such  as  pa  whare ;  a  collection  of  houses. — Ed. 
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being  killed,  therefore  he  will  be  killed  if  he  joins  in  the  fight.  For 
such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Maori. 

*•  Parekura  '*  is  the  common  term  for  a  battlefield,  but  the  terms 
puta  and  tahuna  bear  the  same  meaning. 

"  Au  mdro  *'  implies  bravery ;  courage  in  war.  The  expression 
might  be  translated  literally  as  '*  strong  current." 

^*  FUri  manahanaha''  means  to  fight  in  the  open,  neither  side 
concealing  themselves. 

**  T6  kumu  "  is  a  term  implied  to  either  a  coward  or  a  lazy  man. 

Revenge. 

The  intensely  revengeful  nature  of*  the  old  time  Maori  will  need 
profuse  illustration  ;  so  many  byways  does  the  subject  lead  one  into. 
We  will  endeavour  to  throw  a  little  light  on  some  of  those  byways. 

The  origin  of  blood  vengeance  is  assigned  by  the  natives  to  the 
misty  epoch  when  demigods  and  heroes  walked  the  earth  and  per- 
formed wondrous  deeds.  The  first  ranaki  mate^  or  death  avenged,  was 
that  of  Takotako,  whose  son  Tawhaki  ascended  to  the  heavens  and 
obtained  the  services  of  the  ope  kuriy  the  hounds  of  the  sky  regions, 
by  whose  aid  were  defeated  Te  Tini-o-te-Makahua  and  Te  Papaka- 
wheoro,  the  tribes  by  whom  Takotako  had  been  slain. 

Another  early  instance  of  revenge  is  given  by  the  descendants  of 
Te  Tini-o-Awa,  the  original  people  of  the  Ngati-Awa  district  of  the 
Bay  of  Plenty.  ^  When  Rongo-maui,  husband  of  Pani,  went  afar 
off  to  Whanui  (the  star  Vega)  in  order  to  obtain  the  kumara,  or 
sweet  potato,  he  was  denied  them  by  Whanui.  Kongo,  however, 
contrived  to  steal  some  of  the  kumara,  and  brought  them  back  with 
him  to  this  world.  Whanui  obtained  revenge  for  this  theft  by 
despatching  an  army  which  consisted  entirely  of  insects — the  anuke 
(a  caterpillar),  the  ^noka  (a  caterpillar),  and  the  toronu,  which  struck 
at  Bongo-maui  through  the  kumara,  of  which  they  destroyed  many. 

Another  origin,  or  ancient  illustration,  of  our  subject,  was  the  late 
unpleasantness  between  Tutu-nui  and  Hine-porete. 

Tutu-nui  toiled  in  the  fields  and  made  him  a  fine  cultivation  of  the 
kumara.  But  the  land  which  he  had  cultivated  belonged  to  Hine- 
porete  (ancestor  or  origin  of  the  joar«te=parroqnet)  who  brought  the 
flocks  of  her  kindred  in  order  to  gain  satisfaction,  which  they  secured 
by  means  of  pulling  up  all  the  kumara  plants.  Tutu-nui  set  to  work 
and  caught  and  slew  many  of  Hine-porete's  followers,  but  Hine 
obtained  revenge  by  slaying  Tutu-nui.  As  he  was  passing  under  a 
tree  the  weapon  of  Hine-porete  descended  upon  him.  In  after  ages 
the  descendants  of  Tutu-nui  avenged  their  ancestor's  death  by  sla3ang 
great  numbers  of  the  offspring  of  Hine-porete. 
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We  will  now  turn  from  these  mythopoetieal  illustrations  and  deal 
with  stern  facts. 

An  army  or  war  party  whose  object  is  blood  vengeance  for  injuries 
received  is  known  as  a  tatui  toto,  or  tana  hiku  toto.  The  ordinary 
name  for  an  army  or  war  party  is  taua,  or  ope,  taua,  Whaka-ariki  is 
an"  invading  army.  To  avenge  a  death  by  blood  vengeance  is  piki  toto, 
Huki  toto  and  hiku  toto  bear  the  same  meaning.  The  expression  huki 
toto*  is  used  in  several  ways.  In  olden  times  when  a  man  was  slain, 
revenge  was  often  obtained  by  means  of  witchcraft  (makutu).  A 
portion  of  his  blood  would  be  scooped  up  on  a  stick  (ka  hukia  te  toio  ki 
te  rakau)  and  taken  away  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  medium 
between  the  spells  of  the  wizard  and  the  object,  i.e.,  the  man  to  be 
bewitched. 

When  a  young  native  was  killed  by  a  rolling  log  at  a  saw-pit  on 
the  road-works  at  Rua-tahuna,  his  companions  were  afraid  to  continue 
working  there,  the  blood  of  their  friend  was  upon  the  spot,  rendering 
it  tapu.  Therefore  the  grandfather  of  the  dead  youth  proposed  to 
hcki  the  blood,  to  free  the  place  from  tapu  by  removing  a  portion  of 
the  blood,  which  portion  would,  as  it  were,  represent  the  tapu. 

Once  upon  a  time  Te  Purewa  and  a  party  of  Ngati-Rongo  left 
Rua-tahuna  in  order  to  proceed  to  Waikare-moana.  Some  slaves  of 
the  party  killed  a  tame  pig  and  left  the  entrails  thereof  just  below  the 
Ngati-Rawa  village  at  Te  Pohue,  in  order  that  those  people  might  be 
charged  with  the  foul  deed,  which  in  truth  they  were.  But  some 
bright- witted  fellow  proceeded  to  huki  the  blood,  and  sent  the  stick  to 
Te  Purewa,  who,  by  using  this  as  an  agent  in  his  arts  of  divination, 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  slayer  of  the  luckless  porker. 

A  sworn  enemy,  a  subject  of  undying  enmity  and  of  blood 
vengeance,  is  known  as  a  tama-a-hara  in  Tuhoeland  and  among 
some  tribes  as  ito  or  uto,  {Tamua-hara,  of.  mdudhdra  =  to  cherish 
ill-feeling). 

When  Titirahi,  of  Ngati-Awa,  was  slain  at  Te  Eauna,  Te  Au-ki- 
hingarae  of  Tuhoe  csdled  out :  "  Homai  taku  tama-a-hara  kia  kainga  " 
— give  me  my  tama-a-hara  that  I  may  eat  him.  But  the  body  of  Titi- 
rahi, albeit  that  of  an  enemy,  was  too  tapu  to  be  eaten,  although  it  was 
cooked  as  an  £tct  of  degradation. 

After  the  Vu  taewa  of  Te  Whaiti,  aided  by  Justice's  justice,  had 
failed  Makurata  of  Tuhoe,  some  of  the  latter  tribe  came  to  Te  Whaiti. 
They  passed  the  Pu  taewa,  who  were  working  among  their  crops,  in 
ominous  silence,  although  the  Pu  taewa  cried  them  welcome  in  manner 
most  effusive.     The  only  reply  made  by  Tuhoe  was  by  a  woman,  who 

*  See  A.H.M.,  vol.  ii,  p.  49. 
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cried :  "  MaJda  taku  tama-a-haraj  taihoa  koutou  ka  kite.*'*  And  the 
Pu  taewa  hung  their  heads  amid  a  great  silence.  For  it  was  an  uru 
whakaara,  the  iron  hand  of  Tuhoe  had  lain  heavy  upon  Te  Whaiti  for 
four  generations  of  men. 

'*  Purapura  ara.'* 

This  is  an  old  expression  meaning  the  *  living  seed.*  If  a  man 
were  slain  by  weapon  or  witchcraft,  the  living  seed,  ue.  his  children  or 
descendants,  would  avenge  his  death.  It  was  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  the  Maori  of  yore  to  know,  as  he  passed  from  this  life,  that 
he  left  offspring  to  avenge  any  insults  or  injuries  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  attend  to.  In  some  cases  a  special  injunction  was  laid  upon 
the  sons  to  make  it  their  life's  task  to  avenge  some  injury.  Indeed, 
newly  born  children  sometimes  had  the  tud  rite  (see  ante)  performed 
over  them  in  a  special  manner,  i.e.  with  appropriate  dedication  to  the 
service  of  revenge  {ka  tuatia  hat  ngaki  i  te  mate).  When  Te  Bama- 
apakura  was  slain,  his  child  Manu-kai-huarua  was  thus  dedicated  in 
the  tUd  rite,  baptised  to  the  service  of  revenge.  The  combined  t&d 
and  oriori  chanted  over  Manu  is  as  follows : — (It  was  sung  as  a  lullaby 
to  the  child). 

**  £  Ta  whirl  nuka.    E  Ta  whirl  rangi— e 
Tataklna  te  urn  tapa  no  Tu  ki  te  langi— e 
Eo  wai  te  tamalti  e  tangi  koiogo  nei 
I  roto  i  te  whare 
Eo  Mana-kai-hiiania 
Ba  whea  mal  to  ara  ki  a  Ta 
Whakatauira  ake  koe  i  to  waenga  kahul  a  papa 
Eai  tu,  kai  haere 
Eo  tama  i  nohola  (e)  te  whatu — e 
Eorikori  kla  horo,  kia  horo  te  tahuti 
Eel  pehia  koe  e  te  anu  o  Taku 
Nau  ka  taka  kino  mai  1  te  Tahi  o  Pipiri 
Te  whakaarohia  e  koe  he  waenga  taa 
Ea  puta  te  ropu  a  Wharo,  ka  peka  mai  ai  koe 
Eia  ata  whakaputa  1  te  ngara  putupata 
Eai  pehia  koe  e  te  tai  whenewhene 
Maka  1  te  wai — e 

Bokuhia,  E  tama !  Te  ruku  a  te  kawau 
Eia  ea  ake  ana  nga  one  teatea 
I  raro  Whariki-toeioe 
Noho  ana  koe  i  to  taumata  i  0-tu-koingo 
Ea  whakarongo 

Takoto  ra  to  taringa  ki  te  hikihiki 
Tangi  ra  ninga  o  Tihetihe 
Eo  tai  whanui  ra  tena,  £  tama  1 
Eo  te  ngakinga  mate  o  Tu-whakararo 
Hoki  mai,  B  tama  1 
Eai  whakahuatia  koe  ki  te  kino 

*  i,e.  Persist  in  your  evil  work.    Tou  will  pay  for  it  ere  long* 
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Ki  atQ,  E  tama !  He  kino  mata  whaiti 
I  tu  mai  ai  koe  i  te  taranga  whata 
I  a  Bongomai 

He  kawa  taaa  ra  ka  he  i  te  awatea 

He  waewae  ka  takoki, 

He  rakau  ka  makere  i  te  ringa 

Puritia,  E  tama !  kia  mau  te  popiiri 

Tuaomatia  nga  raorao 

Ea  takoto  i  raro  Mania-tatn 

Ka  tika  tutaki  koe  ko  Te  Bama-apakara 

Heaea  i  te  kaha  ! 

yrbakatika,  E  tama  !  kia  horo  korua 

Eai  kiia  mai  koe  ki  te  iwi  pau  te  ai 

He  tapekatanga  korero  ma  tama  e  noho  ai 

Ki  te  nohoanga  pahi 

Ea  mate  tama  i  te  whakama— e 

E  tohiti  reia,  tonga  reia 
E  tu  te  whakaangi  rauihi,  E  tama  I 
Eia  puta  ai  koe  ki  te  whai  ao, 
Ei  te  ao  marama — na." 


(( 


0  Tu— earth  shaker,  0  Tu — heaven  shaker, 

Close  up  the  saored  summit  of  Tu  in  the  heaven. 

Who  is  this  child  that  sorrowfully  cries 

Within  this  house  ? 

*Tis  Manu-kai-huarua ! 

By  which  road  shalt  thou  follow  in  Tu's  way  ? 

Take  (not)  example  by  the  companies  of  earth  1 

That  stand  (not)  nor  go  forth. 

(Thou  art)  a  child  endowed  with  heart  of  stone, 

Exert  thyself  and  be  fleet,  fleet  to  escape. 

Lest  thou  be  borne  down  by  the  chill  of  Taku  (war) 

Thou  comest  (art  bom)  in  the  first  month  of  winter  (war) 

Why  did*st  thou  not  consider  this  is  the  middle  of  strife' 

When  the  ranks  of  Wharo  are  abroad ;  thou  comest. 

Be  careful  to  escape  the  closely  following  waves, 

Lest  thou  be  overwhelmed  by  tumultuous  seas. 

And  be  drenched  in  the  waves  of  war. 

Dive  then,  0  Son !  with  the  kawau's  dive. 

And  come  up  again  on  the  white  beach  (of  safety) 

Below  there  at  Whariki-toetoe, 

Where  thou  shalt  rest  on  the  brow  at  0-tu-koingo, 

And  earnestly  listen. 

Open  wide  thy  ears  to  the  uprising  cry 

Of  the  wail  that  comes  over  Tihetihe, 

'Tis  like  the  broad  ocean  (of  war),  0  son. 

As  at  the  avenging  of  Tu-whakaroro*8  death. 

Betum  then,  O  son ! 

Lest  thou  obtain  an  evil  reputation. 

Say,  O  son  !  'Tis  but  the  evil  of  peace 

That  thou  standest  in  the  ranks 

Of  Bongomai,  god  of  peace. 
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The  baptism  of  war  may  fail  (even)  in  daylight, 

The  foot  may  fail  by  a  sprain, 

A  weapon  may  fall  from  the  hand. 

Hold  tight,  0  son !  Fast  be  thy  grasp. 

When  thou  coarsest  over  the  plains 

That  lie  below  at  Mania-tntn 

Where  indeed  shalt  thou  meet  Te  Rama-apakura, 

Throw  off  thy  garment ! 

Arise,  0  son !  and  hasten  with  him. 

Lest  thou  be  acoused  as  of  a  degenerate  race. 

And  false  stories  told  of  thee 

When  thou  joinest  the  company  of  chiefs, 

And  thou  wilt  die  of  shame. 

When  the  angry  winds  of  war  are  laid 
Then  comes  the  time  of  unsettied  mind,  0  son  1 
But  thou  shalt  come  forth  to  the  world  of  being — 
To  the  world  of  light." 

We  will  now  give  some  illustrations  of  divers  curious  customs  of 
obtaining  revenge,  as  suitable  for  those  who  were  unwilling,  or  unable, 
to  exact  blood  vengeance. 

A  defeat  is]^sometimes  avenged  by  means  of  the  rite  known  as  umu 
parapara  or  koangaumu — i,e,  by  the  use  of  magic.  The  above  is  not  a 
real  umu  (oven),  it  is  merely  a  figurative  expression. 

Suppose  a  party  of  people  has  been  defeated  by  an  enemy,  the 
survivors  escape  and  return  home.  The  tohunga  (priest)  then  proceeds 
to  perform  a  rite  by  which  the  enemy  will  be  deprived  of  power,  their 
wairua  or  spirits  will  be  destroyed  by  the  umu  spell  of  the  priest. 

"  Ka  mate  te  iwi  i  te  riri,  ka  rere  rn^ai  nga  morehu,  ka  koangaumuMa 
ki  runga  ki  nga  tuara  o  nga  morehu,  kia  ea  taua  mate,  Ka  tangohia  he 
kakahu,  lie  rakau  ranei  o  nga  morehu,  ka  karakiatia  hai  koangaumu,  hai 
ngoki  i  te  mate.  Ka  taona  nga  wairua  o  nga  hoariri  ki  te  umu  karakia, 
ka  patua  nga  mdta  o  nga  rakau  o  te  hoariri,  Koinei  te  koangaumu  mo  te 
riri.     He  koangaumu  tapu  tetahi,'' 

''A  people  are  defeated,  the  survivors  return,  the  koangaumu  is 
performed  over  them  in  order  that  the  defeat  may  be  avenged.  The 
priest  takes  a  garment  or  weapon  belonging  to  the  survivors,  and  by 
magic  spells  causes  it  to  act  as  a  koangaumu^  to  avenge  the  disaster. 
The  spirits  of  the  enemy  are  *  cooked '  (destroyed)  by  the  umu  spell, 
and  the  points  of  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  are  destroyed  (rendered 
non-effective).  Such  is  the  koangaumu  as  applied  to  war.  Another 
kind  is  applied  to  tapu," 

When  a  people  have  been  defeated  in  battle  they  can  avenge  them- 
selves or  equalise  matters  by  building  a  specicd  house  and  giving  it  the 
name  of  the  battlefield  where  they  fell.  They  then  send  a  messenger 
to  the  tribe  who  defeated  them,  and  invite  one  of  their  chiefs  to  visit 
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them.  When  he  arrives  he  is  oonducted  to  the  new  house,  and  there 
treated  as  a  g^est  of  distinction.  In  a  day  or  two  he  is  returned  to  his 
home.     The  disaster  is  thus  avenged. 

Hamiora  Po-takurua  built  a  house  thus,  at  the  Ahi-kereru  pa  at 
Te  Whaiti,  naming  it  Te  Umu-ki-Te-Ngaere,  after  a  battlefield  on 
which  he  had  been  beaten. 

After  Ngati-Whare  were  defeated  at  Bangi-houa,  they  named  a 
house  at  the  0-tohi  settlement,  at  Te  Whaiti,  '<  Te  Umu-ki-Bangi- 
houa." 

When  Te  Umu-ariki  of  Tuhoe  was  slain  by  the  East  Coast  people, 
Tuhoe  and  other  tribes  assembled  at  Te  Waimana  to  make  a  great 
canoe  in  which  to  despatch  a  party  to  take  revenge.  The  canoe  was 
named  Td  Totara-o-Huiarau  and  taken  to  Whakatane.  Then  Paora 
Eingi  said,  **  Heoi!  It  is  sufficient.  That  is  all  the  vengeance  we 
will  take.  We  will  now  disperse."  Which  they  did,  Paora  going  to 
Turanga,  where  he  made  peace  with  the  slayers  of  Te  Umu-ariki^ 
and  the  name  of  that  peace-making  was  '^  Te  Here  o  te  whetu,  te  Here  o 
te  marama*'  (the  binding  of  the  stars,  the  binding  of  the  moon). 

There  is  also  an  old  custom  of  taking  revenge  for  injuries  received 
by  means  of  composing  and  chanting  a  song,  more  or  less  virulent  in 
tone.  These,  however,  need  classification.  The  mildest  in  language 
is  that  known  as  a  whakatea,  which  is  a  song  upbraiding  a  returned 
war  party  who  have  been  defeated,  the  song  being  sung  by  women  and 
accompanied  by  most  extraordinary  contortions  and  distorting  of  the 
eyes  until  scarcely  any  part  of  the  pupil  can  be  seen,  this  process  being 
known  as  puhana  or  whakana.  The  women  who  take  part  in  this 
exhibition  of  contempt  are  the  widows  and  relatives  of  the  slain. 
These  women  come  forward  and  sing  their  song  after  the  wailing 
{tangihanga)  for  the  slain  is  over.  For  when  a  war  party  returns  they 
form  up  in  the  marae^  or  plaza,  opposite  the  assembled  people,  and  the 
wailing  for  the  dead  commences.  The  women  who  sing  and  perform 
the  whakatea  are  arrayed  in  the  oldest  and  most  ragged  garments  they 
can  muster.  Sometimes  men  join  in.  The  whakatea  is  sometimes 
termed  manawa-wera,  literally  "  seared  heart.**  Whakatea  comes  from 
tea = white,  from  the  showing  of  the  teeth  and  whites  of  the  eyes 
during  the  performance. 

When  Tuhoe  were  defeated  by  the  troops  at  0-rakau  (April  2nd, 
1864)  the  survivors  returned  to  Rua-tahuna,  where  the  women  assailed 
them  with  a  vigorous  whakatea : — 

**  I  hold  mai  koe,  E  Te  Whenua-noi 
Kite  aha? 

Te  mate  ata  ai  te  onuhanga  o  te  Puhi  o  Matatut 
Ea  mahora  ki  te  liu  ki  Waikato 
Ki  te  aroaro  o  Bfania-poto 
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I  tangi  ai  te  pu  repo. 

Ka  tutu  te  poeho  ki  ranga  te  rangi 

Ka  tnrakina  mai  taku  wao  totara 

£  ta  ki  te  awa  ki  Mahihi-rangi,  ki  Te  Wai-riko 

Ko  nga  wai  e  ra%  ki  Wliakatane,  ki  Bangi-taiki 

I  tangi  taakuri  ai  nga  pooara 

Aae! 

Taku  kara  pounamu  ka  riro — e ! " 

**  Thou  retamest,  0  Te  Whenua-nui, 
To  what  purpose  ? 
Why  didst  thou  not  die 
With  the  great  ones  of  Matatua 
Who  are  spread  out  in  the  valley  of  Waikato, 
In  the  presence  of  Ngati-mania-poto. 
When  sounded  the  loud  cannon, 
The  disturbance  reaching  unto  heaven, 
There  fell  my  totara  wood  (beloved  ones) 
That  stood  by  the  rivers  of  Mahihi-rangi  and  Te  Wai-riko 
The  two  rivers  of  Whakatane  and  Bangi-taiki 
Hence  loudly  wail  the  widows 
Alas! 
My  jade  eardrop  is  gone ! " 

Here  is  another  manawa  wera : — 

**  Te  kotiritiri,  te  kotaratara 
O  tai,  o  huki,  o  hope — e 
Whakatitaha  rawa  te  waha  o  te  kupenga 
Kia  tairi— A-ha !  ha  1 
Hold  mai,  hoki  mai — e 
Kia  kawea  koe  ki  tera  whenua 
Ki  era  tangata,  nana  i  ki  mai 
Uhi,  uhi — e 
A-ha  I  ha ! 

It  will  be  observed  these  derisive  songs  are  not  particularly 
venomous,  inasmuch  as  they  are  directed  against  friends  and  relatives. 
They  come  under  the  generic  term  of  ngeri  (or  puha). 

More  virulent,  however,  is  the  tumoto,  which  is  sung  by  a  number 
of  persons  to  avenge  a  defeat.  The  term  taua-a-poke  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  song  and  performance  of  manawa  wera,  but  usually  the 
taua-a-poke  is  a  taua  muru  wahine — i,e,  a  quarrel  over  a  woman. 

When  the  Arawa  tribe  were  defeated  by  Tuhoe  on  the  red  field  of 
Puke-kai-k&hu,  they  lost  their  bravest  and  best.  Many  of  their 
leading  chiefs  were  slain,  includiug  Te  Hurinui,  whose  wife  composed 
the  following  elegant  tumoto  in  order  to  avenge  her  husband  and  his 
comrades  in  death  : — 

"  E  hiahia  ana  au  ki  Kai-mokopuna 
Ki  te  okiokinga  o  te  upoko-kohua  nei, 
0  Te  Ure-wera 
£  kore  nui  a  te  haukana 
Nana  ano  i  rere  tawheta  noa  ki  te  whai 

11 
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Ki  te  kawe  nui  ata  mo  Tuhoe,  mo  Ta-maiawhero 

Kia  whakarauikatia  te  pokai  kotuka  na  Bangitihi 

He  paenga  pakake  ki  te  ao  o  te  tonga 

Kia  tataia  ki  runga  ki  te  tumutumo  poto 

Kia  titiro  iho  te  hoa  o  te  kai 

Ki  a  Tawhaki,  ki  te  kiri  ra,  whakataoa 

Ki  te  annhe  tawatawa. 

Me  tika  taku  tira  kahurangi 

Ki  te  an  o  Tarawera 

Mo  Te  Kakara,  mo  te  ngare  o  ^Tauwhao 

Kia  rite  ai  ki  te  aitanga  a  Tama-te-ra 

E  ta  iho  nei 

He  mana  tonu  no  te  whakaurohanga 

O  Te  Mahana,  Te  Hiko-o-te-rangi 

Ka  ^hiriwhiri  tona  ki  nga  maunga  nunui 

0  Motoi,  o  te  pahi  a  Te  Arawa 

He  ara  whakaheke  kino  i  te  iwi/' 

"  Towards  Kai-mokopnna  are  my  thoughts  directed, 
To  the  resting-place  of  those  cooked  heads 
Of  the  Ure-wera  tribe. 
'Twas  fault  of  fierce  defiance 
When  in  disorder  the  pursuit  followed 
With  fierce  onslaught  on  Tuhoe  and  Tu-matawhero 
Where  fell  in  heaps  the  flock  of  cranes  of  Rangi-tihi, 
Like  stranded  whales  in  the  land  of  the  south 
Their  heads  now  ornament  the  short  straight  stakes 
Looking  downwards,  food  contaminated, 
On  Tawhaki  with  the  handsome  appearance 
For  beauty  likened  to  the  patterned  caterpiller. 

Had  my  loved  ones  gone 

To  the  full  current  of  Tarawera 

For  Te  Karaka,  and  the  supreme  chiefo  of  'Tauwhao 

Like  onto  the  descendants  of  Tama-te-ra, 

That  yonder  stand, 

All  powerful  would  have  been  the  succour 

Of  Te  Mahana,  of  Te  Hiko-o-te-raugi 

And  chosen  the  great  mountains 

Of  Motoi,  the  plume  of  Te  Arawa, 

'Twas  a  fatal  road  of  death  for  the  tribe.** 

Having  composed  the  above,  Hine-i-turama,  widow  of  Te  Hurmai, 
was  escorted  to  Rua-tahima  by  some  hundreds  of  her  tribe,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  Ure-wera  pa  of  Taumata-o-te-riu,  they  formed  up  on  the 
fiat  beneath  the  fort  and  there  performed  the  tumoto  of  Hine-i-torama. 
As  four  hundred  stalwart  fighting  men  roared  forth  the  words  in  the 
spasmodic  manner  of  the  ngedf  Te  Urewera  said  :  ^*  The  noise  of  the 
Arawa  on  earth  equcds  the  thunder  of  heaven." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  expedition  and  its  objeot  was 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  Maori  custom,  and  was  not  molested  by 
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the  Ure-wera,  who  made  peaoe  with  the  Arawa,  whose  defeat  was  thus 
avenged  before  the  world. 

When  war  between  Tuhoe  and  Ngati-Buapani  was  raging  on  the 
rugged  shores  of  Waikare-moana,  Taru  and  Te  Nau  composed  the 
following  kai'Oraora  against  Ngati-Buapani : — 

*'  Ea  hna  aa  ki  te  kowha  e  huaki  nei  no  wai 
Eaore  koa  ko  te  maunatanga 

0  te  puhi  o  Te  Arawa 

E  tanuka  nei  i  taka  kaki 

Ko  Pango  e  nonoi  ata  ana 

Eia  inu  an  i  te  wai  toto  o  to  upoko 

E  Toko-ora-rangi ! 

HbX  whakamakere  i  te  mapihi  kahurangi  na  te  makaa 

Ei  te  tatikatanga  ki  Wairau 

Kia  whakakaitoa  te  upoko-kohoa  ingoa  ngaro  nei, 

A  Te  Boha. 

Toia  atn  ra  takn  kura 

1  unuliia  i  roto  i  te  tararo 

Ka  haere  wareware  i  te  ara  nui  o  Weka 

I  te  kohukohu  piri  rakan  apoko  hina  o  te  ao 

Ma  wai  koe  e  kai  ata  ?  ka  rnaki— e. 

Whakataha  koe,  E  Te  Ariki  1  ki  tahaki 

Eia  haere  iho  aku  niho  i  ninga  i  to  tipuaki 

Ea  pakeke  to  kutn,  te  riha,  i  aku  niho 

I  te  apunga  i  ngo  roro  o  Whakapiko 

Takn  kai — e 

Eai  katn  ao,  kai  roro  an 

Eai  takatakanga  hou  on  e  Horn 

Te  titohia  iho  ki  te  tukitoki 

U  rere  ana  te  wharawhara." 

"  The  portentious  lightning  flashes  on  the  mountain, 
'Tis  sign  of  disaster  for  whom  ? 
Nay,  hut  it  is  the  withdrawal  in  death 
Of  the  stately  plume  of  Te  Arawa, 
It  crashed  down  my  throat. 
'Tis  Pango,  that  I  strongly  desire. 
Let  me  in  revenge  drink  the  hrains  of  thy  skull 
0  Toko-uru-rangi ! 

Who  shall  fell  the  jade  jewel  of  the  lover, 
On  the  sinuous  shores  of  Wairau 
Evil  he  to  the  hoiled-head,  nameless  one, 
Te  Boha. 

Dragged  away  was  my  precious  one. 
Withdrawn  from  amidst  the  flock. 
Whilst  heedlessly  following  the  weka*s  road  (of  war 
By  that  tree  growing  moss  ;  that  grey  head  of  the  world 
Who  will  dain  to  eat  him?    They  will  vonut  1 

Aside  with  thee,  0  Te  Ariki  1 
That  my  teeth  may  knaw  thy  skull, 
That  the  parasites  may  he  crushed. 
When  glutting  on  the  hrains  of  Whakapiko 
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0 !  my  food  I 

A  parafute,  a  brain  eater  am  I ! 
An  eater  of  thee,  0  Horu  I 
When  stricken  and  smashed 
Then  flys  the  fragments  1 " 

Here  foUoweth  another  tumoto  composed  by  the  same  persons 
during  the  same  war.  It  refers  to  the  slaughter  of  Tuhoe  women  and 
children  at  Waikare-moana,  the  incident  being  known  as  Te  Wai- 
kotero.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whaJcatea 
between  people  of  the  same  tribe,  the  tumoto  and  kai-oraora  are  not 
followed  by  energetic  endeavours  to  obtain  blood  vengeance.  They 
were  merely  an  auxiliary  act  of  revenge,  intended  to  relieve  the  feelings 
of  the  defeated  tribe  and  to  insult  their  conquerors  : — 

"  He  paenga  paraoa  ki  te  ana  nei,  ki  Tikitiki 
To  whakatina  ra.    E  !  te  tangata  whakakiki 
E  kapo  ana  te  ringa  o  Kaitake 
Ei  te  hopu  ika  i  te  ati, 
Ka  hoa  ra  pea 

E  kore  koe  e  waiatatia  nana  ka  ta  to  inati 
E  Moko  E  !  " 

"  *Twa8  like  the  stranding  of  whales 
Within  the  oave  at  •Tikitiki. 
Spell  bound  art  thou, 
The  man  who  inoiied, 
Snatching  is  the  hand  of  Kaitake, 
To  catch  the  "  first-fish." 
Maybe  you  think 
You  will  not  be  sung  of 
When  thy  punishment  arises 
0  Moko !  " 

The  third  class  of  these  chants  of  derision,  upbraiding  and 
vituperation,  is  known  as  kai-oraora^  some  of  which  are  intensely 
bitter  in  tone  and  language.  The  composer  often  expresses  the  feeling 
of  joy  it  would  cause  him,  or  her,  to  eat  the  flesh  and  brains  of  the 
enemies  against  whom  the  cursing  song  is  directed.  The  most  bitter 
of  these  kai-oraora  were  often  the  composition  of  women.  The  hai- 
oraora  is  chanted  by  one  person,  and  is  more  bitter  in  tone  than  the 
tumoto.  The  following  was  directed  against  Ngai-Tama-oki,  a  division 
of  the  Ngati-Awa  tribe : — 

<*  £  hiakai  ana  au  ki  te  hokowhitu 
No  Te  Pahipoto,  no  Ngai-Tama-oki 
Nana  i  takuru  ki  te  kohatu  waipawa 
Mirohia  iho  ra  te  akanga  a  Toroa 
Whiua  ki  nga  motu 
Kia  kai  takiri  te  ngobi  i  te  moana." 
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'*  I  hunger  for  the  seventj  twice-told, 
Of  the  Pahipoto  and  Ngai-Tama-oki  tribes, 
Who  crashed  (onr  people)  with  stones  from  the  oven 
And  sooght  the  descendants  of  Toroa, 
Whom  they  expelled  to  the  islands 
That  fish  of  the  ocean  might  eat  them." 

* 

After  the  battle  of  Te  Eauna,  where  Ngati-Awa  were  defeated  by 
Tnhoe,  the  former  became  aware  that  Tikitu,  of  their  tribe,  had  sent 
Te  Ao  to  warn  Tuhoe  of  the  approach  of  the  Ngati-Awa  war  party. 
They  therefore  sent  for  one  Tamaku,  a  woman  skilled  in  song  com- 
posing {tito  waiata),  and  she  was  requested  to  exercise  her  ability  in 
composing  a  kai-oraora  against  Tuhoe^  not  forgetting  Tikitu  of  theifs. 
The  result  was  the  following  elegant  blank  verse  : — 

**  He  npoko  kaka  no  Tannia,  no  Tama-rehe 
Kai  runga  kai  te  rakau  e  tarahae  ana 
He  taki  tataeto,  he  tieke  rere 
He  pitoitoi  ketoketn  para  ran  rakau 
Nana  rawa  i  tua  mai  taku  pokai  taniwhaniwha 
Ka  kite  a  Te  Ure-wera  i  tana  paenga  kahurangi 
Ka  whakakoia  te  niho  o  te  hua  o  te  pouaru 
Homai  te  haere  ota  noa  atu  i  te  roro 
O  Ngati-Huri,  o  Ngati-ra 
Kai  te  kai  mo  Tawhaki 
Ko  te  wai  takataka  o  Paia 
Ma  Te  Huri-kino  e  horO  katoa 
Ko  te  karu  mowhiti  o  Mura-whioi 
Ma  Hine-ringa  e  ota  ki  muri — e. 

Tarntu  kau  au  kia  Ngaurei  kua  riro  ia  ra 

Me  he  tonga  ra  hau  kau  o  rongo 

Kia  Te  Rau-paraha 

Waiho  noa  i  te  ao  nei  tuiri  ai  taku  wao  totara 

Na  Te  Hautai  nana  i  ratu  atu  ki  te  mate 

E  tama  mahara  kore  i  roto  i  to  ngakau 

T§  ringitia  i  te  kaho  ki  roto  ki  te  kete 

He  whakatau  haerenga  mo  koutou  ki  te  mate 

He  kariri  takiraa  ki  roto  ki  nga  hamanu 

Te  kaha  ta  te  weta  piri  rakau 

Upoko-kohua  here  manu 

E  kore  e  ^na  taku  poho  i  te  kainga  1  a  Te  Tua 

Inu  kore  a  Te  Au  mo  te  ngaki  mate 

0  Te  Umu-ariki 

Ma  Te  Whata-nui,  ma  Tukino  e  wero 

Nga  kutu  o  te  tipuaki 

Tenei  taku  toto  te  paheke  nei 

He  wai  herunga  no  Tikitu 

No  Te  Hihira,  no  te  kai  tuku  karere 

Mo  te  hunga  ki  atu— paoa  te  rangi  e  tu  nei 

Paoa  i  te  mata  o  Hoturoa 

Kia  wawe  te  tau  ki  raro  ra— e." 
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**  Those  parrot-hMds  of  Taonia  and  Tama-rehe 
Are  Boreaming  above  on  the  trees 
Like  a  flock  of  blight-birdB,  or  fleeing  tiekcy 
Like  the  pUoiUd  bird  scratohing  amidst  dead  leaves. 
Twas  they  that  felled  my  flock  of  high-bom  ones, 
And  Te  Ure-wera  saw  their  heap  of  slain. 
Hence  do  the  many  widows  sharpen  their  teetb. 
Let  them  come,  that  the  brains  may  be  eaten  raw, 
Of  Ngati-Hori  of  Ngati-ra— 
Eaten  because  of  Tawhaki, 
The  liqnid  brains  of  Paia 
Shall  be  swallowed  up  by  Te  Hnri-kino, 
The  gleaming  eyes  of  Mnra-whioi 
Shall  then  be  eaten*  raw  by  Hine-ringa. 

I  weep  in  vain  for  Nganrei  who  is  gone, 

Like  the  south  wind  thy  fame  extended 

Even  unto  Te  Bau-paraha  in  the  south, 

Leaving  in  this  world  my  totara  forest,  all  shivering. 

Twas  Te  Hautai  who  felled  him  unto  death, 

0  SOD  !  In  the  thoughtlessness  of  thy  heart 

Thon  didst  not  provide  abundant  powder 

To  accompany  you  all  to  death, 

Nor  double  the  cartridges  in  your  boxes 

(Against  those)  tree-adhering  wet& — 

Those  boiled-headed  bird  spearers. 

My  appetite  will  not  be  satisfied  in  eating  Te  Tua, 

Nor  thirst  of  Te  Au  be  quenched  in  seeking  revenge 

For  the  death  of  Te  Umu-ariki. 

It  shall  be  for  Te  Whata-nui  and  Tukino 

To  spear  the  parasites  of  thy  head. 

Here  is  my  blood  downwards  coursing 

Which  shall  be  used  in  washing  Tikitu 

And  for  Te  Hihira,  the  messenger, 

For  those  who  told  (our  enemies). 

Smoking  are  the  heavens,  to  the  face  of  the  moon 

(Sign  of)  their  hasty  fall  below.** 

Again,  it  fell  upon  a  certain  fine  day  that  the  tribes  of  Te  Whaiti 
went  forth  to  visit  Ngati-Hineuru  of  Tarawera.  While  there  they 
managed  to  grievously  insult  a  woman,  one  Hine-ra,  and  deemed  it 
wise  to  retire  to  their  homes.  They  were,  however,  pursued  by  a 
party  of  Hine-uru,  who  overtook  them  at  Te  Paeroa-a-Te-Whakarau. 
The  pursued  party  were  fearful  that  they  were  being  followed,  and  the 
pursuers,  knowing  this,  sent  one  man  ahead  to  join  the  Whaiti  people, 
as  a  tawaref  that  is  to  lead  them  to  think  that  he  alone  had  followed 
them.  However,  this  man  was  slain  by  Biki  of  Te  Whaiti  with  a 
tokotoko.  When  Ngati-Hineuru  came  up  with  the  party  trouble 
commenced,  the  end  being  that  one  Piki-huia,  a  chief  of  Ngati- 
Hine-uru,  was  killed  by  Harehare  I.  of  Ngati-Manawa.  Then  Te 
Eiri-tapoa,  widow  of  Piki-huia,  produced  the  following  kai-oraora,  to 
ease  her  mind  : — > 
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"  Eo  wai  e  korero  nei  i  taka  poho 
Eo  Whirl,  ko  Bara,  ko  Pari-kawhai 
Eo  Harehare,  ko  Biki 
Te  huinga  mahara  e  tu  ake  nei 
Tenei  a  Whakamam-rangi 
Te  korapa  o  te  manawa,  ko  te  kapekape 
Tomina  tawara  taku  kaki  ki  to  ti  ngahara 
Toki  ake  ana  te  pnkn  nui 
Ma  wai  ao  e  kawe  ki  Awa-tarariki 
Ei  te  are  toa  i  a  Mokai,  kia  haramai 
Hantopea  te  nrn  rakaa  ki  Marae-tahia 
Eia  kai  atn  au  ko  Turere-ao 
I  hea  koia  koe  i  te  tuatahi 
I  te  whakaorabanga  o  to  makere  i  Te  Wairoa 
Pehea,  E  koro  !  I  whakairia  koe  mo  Te  Eawan 
£  toremitia  ana  hoki  e  Ngati-Pnkeko 
Ei  roto  i  te  hangi 

Eai  te  purahi  rere  mai 

Piri  ana  1  te  hakahnka,  i  te  weniwern 

Te  kari  poapoa  whangainga'  nei  ki  te  kai 

Miti  ana  mai  i  te  pae  o  te  hangi 

Eo  te  rite  i  a  Biki 

He  aha  te  tapa  o  Taha-wai 

0  te  tangata  whakatari  pakanga 
Te  topi  ai  takn  waha  ki  reira 

E  kore  e  tapu 

Tenei  taka  poho  te  tawhera  kau  ake  nei, 

E  ai  ra  e  te  wahine  upoko-kohaa 

1  a  te  are  poanama 

Te  ai  he  maharatanga  iho  ki  te  mea 
Nana  to  kai  piro  i  ao  ki  waho 
Haere,  amohia  to  tara 
Te  wero  o  te  kutu  o  to  taha  wai." 


'*  Who  is  that  moves  me  inwardly? 
'Tis  Whiri,  'tis  Bara,  'tis  Pari-kawhai 
And  Harehare  with  Biki — 
The  originators  of  the  evil  (that  befel  us). 
Behold  Te  Whakamaru-rangi 
Thy  heart  shall  toast  on  the  poker 
Whilst  my  throat  hangers  for  thy  companions. 
Beating  in  anxiety  is  my  heart, 
As  to  who  shall  take  me  to  Awa>tarariki 
To  the  coarageoas  Mokai,  that  he  may  come 
And  fell  the  damp  of  wood  at  Marae-tahla, 
That  I  may  feed  on  Tarere-ao. 
Where  were  yon  at  the  commencement  ? 
When  thy  head  was  preserved  at  Te  Wairoa 
How  was  it,  0  sir  t  Thy  head  was  saspended 
On  aocoant  of  Te  Eawaa, 
When  Ngati-Pakeko  concealed  yoa  all 
Within  the  biasing  ovens. 
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Like  the  flea  coming  uninvited, 

Striking  in  the  tbrnms  of  the  garments — 

Like  the  homeless  dog  fed  by  anyone. 

Licking  up  fragments  by  the  oven's  side  — 

This  is  the  habit  of  Biki ! 

What  signifies  the  tapu  of  Taha-wai  ? 

The  originator  of  quarrels. 

My  mouth  shall  close  (on  him) 

His  tapu  will  not  avail  him, 

My  capacious  stomach  is  still  open. 

A  cooked-head  of  a  woman 

Has  married  one  of  noble  descent. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  the  fact 

That  he  ennobles  thy  rotten  o£F-spring  ? 

Be  gone  !  Away  with  thy  affection. 

Suitable  only  for  your  calabash.*"^ 

In  reply  to  this  spirited  effusion,  Te  Kaupoke  of  Ngati-Manawa 
composed  the  following : — 

*'  Tera  te  marama  hikitia  ake 
I  te  tautara  ki  Tawhiuau 
Tohu  ake  au  ko  Ngaro-ara— e 
Tenei  ka  hoki  mai,  Hoki  mai,  E  hine  ma  I 
Kia  whakarerea  iho  taku  putea 
Kotahi  nei  a  te  awe  a  toroa. 
E  hiakai  ana  au  ki  to  wai  takataka 
E  Te  Bua-tara-iti 

Nana  rawa  i  tiki  mai  i  taku  rau  kotara 
Horihia  koia  ki  waho  ki  te  koniu 
Hoea  ki  waho  ki  nga  motu 
Kia  kai  mai  te  ika  i  Bangiriri. 
Ana  to  paenga  mimiha  ka  pau  te  whakarato  e  au 
Ki  Puke-tapu.  ki  Wharau-rangi 

Peke  ana  ahau  nga  toka  tapu  i  Whakure-kutu  to  pu  kainga 
Takataka  tou  tini  e  Te  Atiawa 
Tango  mai  koia  e  Tikitu  hai  whakakatinga 
Mo  te  ngaki  o  taku  hoa  e  tuwhera  kau  ake  nei 
Eati  hoki  au  ki  konei 
Ka  whakahoki  au  hai  Opuru 
Hai  te  iwi  tango  pakanga 
Nana  i  tamoe  te  haupapa  e  takoto  nei 
Tenei  taku  makoi  hai  wetewete 
Hai  heruheru  mo  Tawhiwhi 

Mo  tona  takiritanga  makawe  e  Tamatea-kai-taharua 
Eo  Tama-i-arohi 

Te  whai  korero  i  roto  i  te  tohetohe 
Ko  tona  taina  te  kutu,  te  riha 
Te  kai  ma  taku  waha-whio 
Nga  atua  parau  o  Pari-pohne." 

**  Behold  the  moon  as  it  rises  up 
By  the  mountain  ridge  of  Tawhinau, 

*  Taha-waif  calabash ;  a  play  on  Te  Taha-wai's  name,  and  an  insult. 
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I  thoaght  maybe  it  was  Ngaro-ara 
Thus  returning.    Betum  then,  0  ladies  I 
That  I  may  abandon  my  preoions  charge. 
Containing  a  single  tuft  of  albatross'  down. 
I  am  eager  for  thy  liqoid  brains 

0  Te  Boa-tara-iti  1 

He  who  destroyed  my  sweet  soented  (one). 

Straight  be  thy  oonrse  to  the  river's  month, 

Paddle  away  to  the  island, 

That  the  flsh  of  Bangiriri  may  feed. 

There  are  thy  stranded  whales  (the  slain) 

Distributed  aroond  by  me 

To  Pake-tapn,  to  Wharau-rangi. 

1  jump  on  the  sacred  stones  at  Whaknre-kntu 
Thy  very  own  home. 

Summon  thy  thousands,  0  Te  Ati-awi ! 

Taken  by  Tikitu  as  a  preventative 

To  the  avenging  of  my  friend 

That  lies  ripped  open  there. 

Let  me  true  remain,  (or) 

Beturn  me  to  Opuru, — 

To  the  tribe  ever  ready  for  war, 

Who  *  laid  *  the  slain  tbat  there  lie 

Here  is  my  spear-head  to  sever 

(Or  use)  as  a  comb  for  Tawhiwhi 

For  his  hair  pulled  out  by  Tama-kai-taharua. 

'Twas  Tama-i-arohi 

Who  made  his  speech  in  the  strife ; 

He  is  the  brother  of  loathsome  parasites 

And  shall  be  food  for  my  whistling  mouth* — 

The  false  gods  of  Pari-pohue." 

Te  Bangi-ora,  of  Ngati-Manawa,  also  produced  the  following  kai- 
oraora,  in  connection  with  the  above  trouble  : — 

'*  £  kore  te  kiore  nei  ka  pau  te  tukutuku 
Ko  Tama-ira,  ko  Tama-turanga 
Ko  Te  Here-aute  te  kai  a  Uru-piki 
Eai  riri  mai  Tautoko  i  tana  kai  ki  a  Te  Hori-roa 
Eo  Tama-nui-te-ra  te  kai  a  Te  Moe-tiraha 
Tikina  mai  E  Waka  1 
Tamoetia  te  mata  o  nga  rakau 
£  wawata  nei 

Te  pikitia  te  pikitanga  ki  te  Whakapuke 
Ko  te  toa  koe  i  a  wai  £  hine  I  Te  Kohu-tapu 
Ko  te  toa  koe  i  a  Bewharewha 
Nana  i  hautope  to  kainga,  Te  Bangi-poka-atu 
I  taoroa  mai  na  ki  to  kupu  whakini 
I  tuhera  i  te  awatea  hai  kai — e.*' 

'*  The  rat  will  not,  when  liberated, 
(Line  apparently  omitted) 
Tama-ira  and  Tama-turanga, 

*  The  gods  spoke  to  men  in  a  whistling  tone  of  voice. — ^Ed. 
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Te  Here-aute  shall  be  food  for  Uni-piki. 

Tantoko  will  not  be  angry  with  his  food,  Te  Hori-roa, 

Tama-ntii-te-ra  shall  be  food  for  Te  Moe-tiraha 

Fetch  them  then,  O  Waka  1 

Deprive  of  power  the  points  of  the  weapons, 

So  mach  desired. 

Climb  the  asoent  to  Whakapoke, 

And  who  wilt  thon  brave,  O  lady  Te  Kohn-tapn  ? 

Thon  wilt  brave  Bewharewha  perhaps, 

He  who  destroyed  thy  home,  Te  Bangi-poka-atu, 

Whose  fame  was  spread  by  thy  words  of  defiance, 

Bnt  was  open  in  broad  daylight  for  food." 

* 

Here  follows  a  kai-oraora  composed  by  Te  Uoro,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  Pohokorua : — 

"  Pinohia  ki  te  kohatn 
Ea  korowhiwhitia  ake  tona  roro 
O  te  tohunga  wbaiwhaia,  nana  nei  an 
Eoi  huna  ki  te  Po 
Ui  mai  kola,  he  aha  te  rawa  ? 
He  manawa  whiti 

He  manawa  rere,  he  manawa  kapakapa 
Ea  noho  kai  a  te  ihu. 

E  kui  ma  1 

Eia  ata  tono  mai  Jti  ahau 

Eaore  raia  he  iwi  tu  atu  ki  ranga  ra 

£  taia  ana  au  e  te  mate 

Eai  te  potaka  tonewhanewba 

Ea  taia,  ka  haere,  ka  anewhanewha." 

**  Place  hot  stones  to  cook  his  head, 
Then  will  the  brain  boil  np 
Of  the  sorcerer-priest, 
Who  nearly  sent  me  to  Hades. 
Ask  thou  then  of  what  avail  ? 
*Tis  a  startled  heart,  a  throbbing  heart, 
That  rises  to  the  very  nose. 

0  old  women  ! 

Be  careful  how  you  call  on  me. 

For  there  is  no  tribe  can  stand  before  me. 

Or  is  able  to  strike  me  to  death. 

But  the  flock  of  high-born  ones 

If  they  strike,  I  go,  and  am  paralysed." 

The  following  is  a  modern  kai-oraora^  composed  about  fifty  years 
ago  by  Ngati-Pukeko,  who  bad  been  defeated  by  Ngati-Awa,  trouble 
haying  arisen  over  the  question  of  a  mill  site  : — 

*«  Tera  Tawera  ka  mahuta  i  te  pae 

1  haramai  nei  koe  i  te  matna  i  au 

Na  te  aha  i  whawhati  te  paihau  o  Behua 

Na  nga  Papaka  o  Wharau-rangi  i  turaki  ki  raro  ra 

Tenei  te  waha  o  rautao  te  tawhera  kau  nei 
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He  waro  hekenga  mai  no  Hopa,  noa  E  Kohoa  I 

Kihai  te  toa  o  Hopa  na  i  homai  ki  konei 

Kia  riri  nga  riri,  kia  toa  nga  toa 

Kia  anga  te  koinga  ki  ranga  o  Tnpateka 

Mo  nga  mate  whakaraa 

E  moe  tonn  mai  ra.** 

"  Behold  the  evening  star  springs  up  on  the  horizon, 
Thou  comest  from  my  parent. 
'  What  was  it  that  broke  the  wings  of  Behna  (star)  ? 
'Twas  the  crabs  of  Wharou-rangi  that  struck  them  down.' 
Here  is  the  oven's  wide  mouth  opened  out, 
A  chasm  for  thee,  0  Hopa  and  Eohua !  to  descend  into, 
But  Hopa's  bravery  was  not  seen  here 
To  fight  the  fight  and  brave  the  brave, 
To  turn  the  spear -points  above  to  Tupateka 
For  those  endaved 
And  the  dead  there  lying." 

The  ngeri  is  a  song  of  derision,  either  applied  to  tribal  enemies  or 
people  of  the  same  tribe.  Such  things  are  very  common  in  Maori- 
land.  The  puha  is  a  song  of  defiance,  of  which  more  anon.  The 
peruperu  is  a  war  song. 

There  was  another .  very  singular  custom  in  Maoriland,  which  is 
worth  describing.  Sometimes  when  a  tribe  had  been  defeated  in 
battle,  they  would  adopt  the  following  novel  mode  of  lamenting  the 
disaster.  A  dirge  or  lament  (tangi)  would  be  composed  in  the  form  of 
a  whakaoriori  potaka  (song  sung  while  tops  are  being  spun).  The 
people  would  collect  in  the  marae  (plaza),  many  of  them  being 
provided  with  humming  tops  {potaka  takiri).  The  tangi  would  be 
commenced,  and  at  the  end  of  each  couplet  all  the  tops  were  started 
spinning  at  the  same  time,  the  result  being  a  weird  moaning  hum 
which  is  said  to  be  a  lament  in  itself,  being  not  unlike  the  singular 
moaning  sound  made  by  natives  when  mourning  for  the  dead.  In  the 
following  example  all  the  tops  were  spun  at  the  word  ^^Tuknal'' 
This  ivkakaoriori  potaka  was  performed  for  the  defeats  of  the  Puke- 
maire  and  Maketu,  where  Ngati-Porou  and  Te  Whakotohea  fell : — 

"  Eumea ! 
Toia  te  roroa  o  te  tangata— e 
Ina  noa  te  poto  ki  te  oma  i  Hunuhunu — e 

*Hai!  Tukual'" 

Here  the  tops  are  spun,  and  when  run  down  are  picked  up,  re- 

stnmg,  and  another  couplet  chanted,  and  then  the  tops  are  again 

spun : — 

"  Nga  morehu  ma  te  kai  e  patu— e 
Ko  te  paku  kai  ra  mau,  £  Te  Arawa  E  ! 

•Hail  Tukua!' 
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E  ki  atu  ana  Karanama,  e  noho  ki  tamaiti  nei — e 
Takiri  ana  mai  te  npoko  o  te  toa— e. 

*Hail  TakoaP 

Eoro  Mokena  hnri  mai  ki  te  Eaini — e 
Eoi  rawerawe  ana  oa  mea  kano  kaka^. 

*Hait  Toknal* 

Na  Tamehana  ano  tona  whenua  i  uto 
Ki  te  maramara  taro — e 
Waiho  te  raru  ki  to  wahine — e. 

•Hai!  Tukua!*»* 

A  somewhat  singular  manner  this  in  which  to  lament  tbe  dead, 
but  it  seems  to  have  pleased  the  gentle  aboriginal. 

Here  is  another  singular  manner  in  which  to  avenge  a  defeat. 
Trouble  had  arisen  between  the  Urewera  and  Ngati-Tawhaki  clans  of 
Tuhoe.  The  former  went  to  Mana-t^-pa,  a  Ngati-Tawkaki  fort  at 
Rua-tahuna,  and  fired  a  volley,  killing  several  people.  The  sons  of 
Tawhaki  were  in  sore  grief  and  cast  about  for  a  plan  by  which  to 
relieve  their  minds.  They  evolved  the  brilliant  idea  of  erecting  two 
moarif  or  swings,  and  composing  a  song  or  lament  to  be  sung  by  the 
people  when  using  these  swings.  One  was  erected  at  Eiri-tahi,  and  the 
other  near  Mana-tg-pa.  Here  follows  the  song  as  sung  by  the 
performers  and  onlookers  : — 

*'  Ta-kairangi,  hangaa  he  moari 
Eia  rere  an  i  te  taora  whakawaho 
Eai  te  pehi  hiri  whakamau 
Na  wai  takahia." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  above,  the  performers  swung  off  on  the 
ropes.  When  they  stopped,  the  next  verse  was  sung.  Then  they 
swung  off  again,  and  so  on. 

'*  Taku  aroha  ki  a  Te  Haraki— e 
Nga  whaiaipo  a  te  hiri  whakamau 
Na  wai  takahia. 

He  taora  ti — e 

He  taora  harakeke 

Nga  taora  o  te  hiri  whakamao 

Na  wai  takahia." 

The  above  is  all  that  my  informant  could  remember.  The  above 
incident  seems  to  have  taken  place  a  few  years  before  Mr.  Colenso 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Bua-tahuna,  which  was  in  January,  1842. 

The  swings  were  erected  by  Tu-kai-rangi.  The  purpose  of  the 
above  was  to  banish  the  gloomy  feelings  and  regret,  caused  by  the 
death  of  their  friends  {hai  whakangaro  i  te  rawakiwaki). 

We  will  give  a  few  instances  of  reveuge  taken  by  injured  people,  as 
illustrations  of  the  doings  of  the  old  time  Maori. 
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Mftro  of  Tuhoe  married  Pare-uia  of  Ngati-Apa.  When  their  son, 
Te  Puau,  was  bom,  M&ro  senb  his  wife  and  child  to  visit  her  people. 
Ngati-Mahanga  of  Te  Whaiti  waylaid  and  murdered  mother  and  child. 
MSro  sought  far  and  wide  for  the  slayers  of  his  kin,  and,  by  tracing 
their  clothing,  succeeded  in  finding  them.  Then  the  wild  bushmen  of 
Tuhoe  rose  in  arms  and  marched  on  Te  Whaiti,  where  they  fell  on 
Ngati-Mahanga  and  well  nigh  exterminated  them.  The  forts  of  Te 
Haumingi  and  Matua-tahi  were  taken  with  great  slaughter,  and  Ngati- 
Mahanga  were  finally  overwhelmed  in  a  stand  up  fight  at  Nga-tahuna, 
the  survivors  fleeing  to  the  great  forest  at  the  head  of  the  Whirinaki 
river,  where  they  led  a  miserable  existence,  ''camping  upon  their 
footsteps  *'  as  the  native  idiom  hath  it.  And  as  Tuhoe  lifted  the  back 
trail  to  Bua-tahuna,  no  smoke  arose  in  the  vale  of  Te  Whaiti,  even 
from  the  earthen  walls  of  Te  Huia  unto  the  hot  springs  of  Moerangi. 
For  the  Great  Canon  of  Toi  was  deserted  of  man. 

A  method  of  divination  made  use  of  in  former  times  by  a  priest 
possessed  of  sufficient  power,  was  the  following :  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  a  defeat  would  be  avenged,  one  of  the  slain  would  be  taken  to 
the  village  home  and  laid  down  on  the  plaza,  stomach  upwards.  The 
priest,  clad  only  in  flax  girdle,  with  maybe  a  few  branchlets  of  karamu 
stuck  therein,  and  standing  away  from  the  body,  would  recite  his  weird 
karakiCf  which,  if  the  defeat  was  to  be  avenged  in  the  future,  would 
cause  the  body  to  turn  slowly  over. 

When  Bangi-te-ao-rere  visited  his  father  at  Boto-rua,  he  found  the 
people  there  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  arms  known  as  para-whakatoau 
A  visitor  from  Tauranga  had  carried  all  before  him  so  far,  and  he 
challenged  Bangi  to  a  trial  of  skill.  In  the  exhibition  that  followed 
Bangi  slew  his  adversary.  Some  time  after  the  fall  of  Mokoia  and 
Eawarero,'"  the  Tauranga  people  sent  a  messenger  to  Boto-rua  with  an 
invitation,  in  connection  with  a  marriage  feast.  Bangi  and  his  father 
accepted  and  reached  the  Matapihi  pa  at  Tauranga,  where  they  were 
invited  to  enter  a  house.  No  sooner  had  they  entered  than  the  house 
was  surrounded  and  set  fire  to.  The  death  of  the  Tauranga  man  at 
Boto-rua  was  to  be  avenged.  Bangi  said  to  his  father,  <'  We  are 
undone."  However,  Bangi  managed  to  escape  through  the  puta  auahi 
and  fled,  pursued  by  the  enemy,  whom  he  distanced.  As  he  fled  on, 
his  pursuers  shouted  to  the  villages  in  front  to  stop  the  runaway.  As 
Bangi  dashed  past  these  people  they  asked  what  the  people  behind 
were  shouting  about.  He  replied,  *'  Oh  1  They  are  calling  to  you  to 
slay  a  dog  as  food  for  the  visitors."  Bangi  escaped,  and  under  cover 
of  night  returned  to  Matapihi  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  father.    At 

*  We  think  this  name  should  be  Kawa-arero,  it  is  that  of  an  ancient  people  of 
Boio-ma. — Ed* 
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dead  of  night  he  found  the  priest  of  the  pa  (fortified  village)  asleep 
beneath  the  whata  puaroa  (stage  used  in  various  tapu  matters,  &c.)  on 
which  lay  the  severed  head  of  his  own  father.  Kangi  at  once  slew  the 
priest,  and  then  proceeded  to  pile  a  lot  of  dry  brush  in  the  porches  of 
the  houses,  which  he  then  fired  and,  taking  the  head  of  his  father,  fled 
out  into  the  night.  Numbers  of  people  perished  in  the  burning 
houses.  So  fell  the  Papaka  o  Banga-taua,  and  so  ended  the  double 
revenge. 

We  will  now  discourse  on  the  kanohi  kitea*  of  the  Whakatohea 
within  the  vale  of  Bua-tahuna.  It  is  the  story  of  an  insult,  of  armed 
invasion,  of  fierce  fighting  and  much  bloodshed,  and  all  to  wipe  out  the 
sting  of  a  jest. 

Te  Whatu-pe  was  of  Tuboe.  Tama-riwai  was  of  Te  Whakatohea 
and  Tuhoe  tribes.  These  two  forgathered  at  a  tribal  feast.  The 
former  paid  devoted  attention  to  a  calabash  of  preserved  birds.  As  he 
extracted  the  last  bird  he  held  it  up  to  the  gaze  of  Tama-riwai,  crying : 
"01  Tama.  Here  is  a  fine  morsel  (inati)  for  us  two.  Your  eyes  may 
look  at  it,  while  I  eat  it."  Which  he  at  once  did.  This  rude  jest  was 
looked  upon  as  a  dire  insult.  But  Tama  made  no  reply,  though  anger 
and  vexation  quivered  within  him.  He  rose  and  took  the  eastern  trail 
for  the  coast.  Te  Whakatohea  rose  in  arms,  they  marched  to  the 
Wai-mana,  where  the  force  divided,  one  division  marching  up  the 
valley  of  the  Tauranga  river,  the  other  up  the  Whakatane.  Tama- 
riwai  commanded  the  latter,  and  Te  Piki-tuangahuru  the  former. 
Te  Piki  marched  to  Maunga-pohatu,  where  they  caught  one  Hou-mau, 
a  woman.  She  said,  "  Do  not  kill  me  yet,  let  me  live  to  direct  you  to 
the  rua  tahd\  at  Bua-tahuna.  Her  captors  enquired,  "  How  many 
tahd  are  there  ?'*  She  replied,  '*  There  are  seventy  twice  told."  The 
party  came  on  to  Bua-tahuna,  and  camped  for  the  night  on  a  terrace 
at  Tatahoata,  the  same  spot  where,  four  generations  later,  the  forces 
under  Colonel  Whitmore  camped  for  the  subjugation  of  Bua-tahuna. 
But  the  "  Kanohi  kitea  o  Te  Witimoa  **  is  another  story. 

During  the  night  the  old  woman  escaped,  and  fled  down  to  the 
Whakaari  pa,  about  half  a  mile  below  Tatahoata,  on  the  Mana-o-Bongo 
creek,  where  she  found  the  Ngai-Te-Biu  hapu  (sub- tribe),  unconscious 
of  the  enemy's  approach.  She  said,  **  There  are  Te  Whakatohea, 
camped  up  at  Tatahoata ;  they  come  to  destroy  you  of  Tuhoe.*' 
Tuiringa,  a  famous  fighter,  rose  up  and  said,  *'  Let  messengers  go 
forth  to  collect  the  fighting  men  of  Tuhoe."  Heoi  I  While  still  the 
darkness  of  night  hung  upon  the  world,  the  warriors  of  Tuhoe  came 

*  Kanohi  kitea=^\AiQ  seen  face,  i.e.  the  inoursion. 

\  Rua  tahd=*A  store  of  preserved  foods — here  ased  to  denote  the  Tuhoe  people 
of  Bua-tahuna. 
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by  nigged  trails,  by  dark  forests  and  the  ways  of  many  waters.  The 
Whakatohea  oamp  was  sorrou^ded,  that  the  attack  might  be  made  at 
dawn,  and  the  darkness  still  held.  Meanwhile  Te  Manu-ka-tiu  arrived 
that  night  at  the  Tawai  pa,  a  mile  below  Whakaari.  He  said,  **  Te 
Whatu-pe  has  been  slain,  I  am  the  survivor."  The  people  asked,  '<  By 
(the  people  of)  what  place  was  he  slain?**  *<  By  Te  Whakatohea." 
Then  it  became  known  that  two  bands  of  the  Whakatohea  were 
invading  Boa-tahuna,  and  matters  looked  sultry  for  the  Potiki  a 
Tamatea. 

Manu-ka-tiu  and  his  people  advanced  up  the  Mana-o-Bongo  and 
joined  Tuhoe  before  Tatahoata.  The  stars  appeared  which  mark  the 
dawn.  When  the  knees  of  men  were  seen,"*^  then  Tatahoata  was 
attacked.  The  exultant  cry  of  Manu-ka-tiu  was  heard,  <*  Mine  is  the 
first  slain  '*  (mdtdika).  Then  the  dark  world  of  death  closed  in  upon 
the  warriors  of  Whakatohea,  and  the  light  of  day  shone  upon  the 
child  of  Tamatea.  And  then,  there  being  no  one  left  to  slay,  the  men 
of  Tuhoe  returned,  each  to  his  own  home. 

Ngati-Earetehe  slew  Tu-pakiaka  at  Eanihi,  and  proceeded  to 
conquer  the  lands  of  Nga-Potiki.  The  news  came  to  Whanga-mata 
pa,  to  Tama-riwai  and  Tama-whai.  Their  old  mother  rose,  and 
shaking  her  breasts  before  them,  said,  '*I  nourished  you  at  these 
breasts  that  you  might  avenge  the  death  of  your  father,  Tu-pakiaka." 
Tama-riwai  rose  and  said,  *<  By  me  will  he  be  avenged.*' 

Meanwhile  Earetehe  were  busy  digging  and  stocking  fern  root, 
intending  to  slay  Tama-riwai  and  his  brother  as  a  relish  to  be  eaten 
with  the  fern  root.  But  Tama  had  roused  the  forts  of  Bua-toki  and 
the  men  thereof  marched  on  Earetehe,  taking  the  Paka-whero  pa  and 
slaying  many  of  the  people  thereof. 

Here  is  another  story  of  wrong,  and  murder,  of  cannibalism  i^id 
swift  blood  vengeance,  as  it  was  in  the  good  old  days. 

Moetai,  a  woman  of  Turanga,  married  Tua-iti  of  Te  Eapu  at  Te 
Wairoa,  while  her  brother  Takaroa  married  the  sister  of  Tua-iti. 
Tua-iti,  being  possibly  hungry,  fell  upon  Takaroa  one  day  at  Papa- 
huakina,  and  needless  to  say  ate,  or  assisted  to  eat,  the  body.  Moetai 
asked  Tua  what  had  become  of  her  brother.  He  replied  that  probably 
he  was  visiting  another  village.  That  night  as  Tua  slept,  his  wife 
knew  by  the  odour  of  his  breath  that  he  had  been  eating  flesh.  In  the 
morning  she  said,  <<  I  go  to  search  for  my  brother.'*  Tua  said,  '<  Stay 
you  here.  He  is  at  one  of  the  villages  and  will  return.**  Then  Moetai 
knew  that  her  brother  had  been  slain  by  Tua.  She  at  once  started  for 
Turanga,  where  her  brother-in-law  Bongo- whakaata  at  once  raised  a 
war  party  and  marched  on  Te  Wairoa.    They  approached  Tua*s  bouse 

*  Sooato  or  89niri68  erouoking  behind  sorab — knees  (he  first  p^rt  seen. 
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at  night  and  found  his  oanoe,  whioh  they  secured  at  both  ends,  having 
been  warned  that  Tua  was  a  slippery  gentleman  to  catoh.  They 
surrounded  his  house,  but  Tua  dashed  out  and  escaped,  followed  by 
Bongo.  Tua  made  for  his  canoe  and  tried  to  launch  it.  but  did  not 
notice  in  the  darkness  that  it  was  tied.  Before. he  could  release  it,  he 
was  slain  by  Bongo.  The  body  of  Tua  was  lashed  in  his  canoe,  which 
was  sent  adrift  to  float  down  the  river.  Many  people  of  Tua's  pa  were 
slain.  The  next  morning  the  people  of  the  lower  Wairoa  saw  Tua 
seated  in  his  canoe,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  drifting  down  the  river, 
but  did  not  know  that  he  was  dead.  When  his  death  was  discovered, 
Bongo  and  his  merry  men  were  far  on  the  back  trail  to  Turanga. 

When  Tahaki-anina  of  Ngati-Potiki  was  slain  by  Hape  of  Ngati- 
Manawa  at  Tahuaroa,  Hine-rotu,  wife  of  Tahaki,  sent  for  Te  Arohana 
to  avenge  the  death  of  her  husband.  Te  Arohana  at  once  raised  a 
force  and  marched  on  Oputara,  the  pa  of  Hape  at  Whirinaki,  which  he 
surrounded  and  besieged.  When  the  fort  fell  Hape  and  many  others 
were  put  to  death.  Te  Arohana  returned  to  Bua-tahuna,  where  Hine- 
rotu  made  over  to  him,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  a  large  block  of  land  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Whakatane  river,  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 
The  descendants  of  Te  Arohana  have  held  that  land  for  eight 
generations. 

Te  Banga  of  Ngati-Mahanga  of  Te  Whaiti  called  upon  his  spear- 
men to  raid  the  realm  of  Nga-Potiki.  They  marched  to  the  head  of 
the  Wairau  river  and  slew  Parahaki,  whose  wife  Mihi  said  to  Te 
Banga,  ^*  He  aha  koia  te  mate  noa  ake  ai,  kei  te  ora  nga  toetoe  tahae  a 
Miki-H'te-kapua'' — What  does  his  death  matter,  the  toetoe  tahae  of 
Mihi  still  live,  i.e.  her  son  Whitiaua  was  still  living  and  would  avenge 
the  death  of  his  father.  Toetoe  tahae  is  a  coarse  grass,  the  leaves  of 
which  have  serrated  edges  which  cut  the  hands  deeply  if  carelessly 
handled.  This  reference  meant  that  the  Parahaki  family  was  a 
dangerous  one  to  interfere  with.  Mihi  escaped  and  fled  towards  Bua- 
tahuna,  ever  wailing  for  her  dead.  Now  her  son  Whitiaua  was,  at  the 
same  time,  travelling  to  his  mother's  place,  and  sat  down  by  the 
wayside  to  rest.  Ere  long  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  mother  as  she 
wailed  for  her  dead  husband.  Whitiaua  knew  that  death  had  over- 
taken his  people.  But  he  did  not  move.  As  the  mother  came  up  the 
trail,  he  asked,  **  Whose  is  the  deed  ?"  Mihi  answered,  *^  Te  Banga 
of  Ngati-Mahanga."     Whiti  said,  *^  Proceed  on  your  way." 

Before  the  moon  had  changed,  Whitiaua  had  collected  the  warriors 
of  Nga-Potiki,  and  advanced  on  Te  Whaiti,  where  they  surprised  Te 
Banga  and  his  people  at  Huki-tawa,  Many  of  Ngati-Mahanga  were 
slain.  Te  Banga  fled,  pursued  by  Whitiaua,  who,  after  a  long  chase, 
felled  his  enemy  with  a  thrust  of  his  tokotokoy  saying  *'  How  indeed 
may  you  escape  from  the  toetoe  tahae  of  Mihi-ki-te-kapua.'*     The  head 
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oE  Te  Banga  was  cut,  off  as  a  trophy.  Then  followed  one  of  those 
dreadful  acts,  so  common  in  Maori  warfare.  Whitiaua,  in  revenge  for 
the  slaying  of  his  father,  disembowelled  the  body  of  Te  Ranga  and 
strung  his  entrails  to  the  branches  of  a  totara  tree  on  the  field  of 
Ngarahu-te-mate  (Aa  takeketia  te  ngakau)  even  as  the  cords  {takeke)  for 
attaching  bird  snares  to  are  strung  along  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
Since  that  time  Takeke  has  generally  been  borne  as  a  name  by  a 
member  of  Ngati-Mahanga,  in  commemoration  of  how  their  ancestor 
Te  Banga  was  served. 

As  for  the  wild  bushmen  of  Nga-Potiki  (Tuhoe),  they  returned  to 
their  savage  homes  among  the  forest  clad  mountains — and  the  word 
was — 

**  Ho !    Dogs  of  false  Tarentum  ! 
Is  not  the  gown  washed  white  ?" 

Or  at  least  something  to  that  effect. 

For  it  is  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Maori  to  keep  the  memory  of  an 
injury,  insult,  or  defeat  green  by  a  person  assuming  a  new  name  taken 
from  some  remark  or  incident  connected  with  the  affair.  It  helps  to 
k3ep  resentment  and  the  longing  for  revenge  alive.  For  instance, 
Ngati-Kakahu-tapiki  is  the  name  of  a  sub-tribe  of  Tuhoe.  It  was 
obtained  in  the  following  manner.  Te  Kiato,  an  ancestor  of  the  hapu 
was  insulted  by  Nuku  of  Ngati-Awa,  who  said :  "  Let  Te  Kiato  be 
slain  as  a  sacrifice  to  take  the  tapu  off  the  tapiki-tanga  of  my  (new) 
cloak."  Tapiki'tatiga  means  the  finishing  off  of  anything  woven. 
When  Te  Kiato's  child  was  born,  the  father  named  it  Kakahu-tapiki, 
in  memory  of  Nuku's  insult.    The  clan  are  named  from  that  ancestor. 

Ill  the  early  days  of  Wellington,  a'settler  speaking  to  a  native  of 
Wi  Tako,  a  noted  chief  of  Ngati-Awa,  said :  **  No  good,  Wi  Tako." 
When  the  chief  heard  of  this,  he  at  once  named  one  of  his  children 
No-Kuru,  i.e,  no-good — such  being  the  native  pronunciation. 

Another  act  of  revenge  was  the  swallowing  of  the  eyes  of  a  slain 
enemy.  When  Hongi  Hika  was  with  a  raiding  army  of  the  north  he 
encountered  a  man  who  had  slain  a  relative  of  his  (Hongi's)  and  who 
therefore  was  looked  upon  by  Hongi  as  his  tama-a-lmra  (or  ito).  Not 
content  with  killing  the  man,  Hongi  swallowed  his  eyes,  to  square 
the  account. 

When  Tuhoe  defeated  Ngati-Manawa  and  Te  Arawa  at  Te  Tapiri 
in  1866,  the  two  Ngati-Manawa  chiefs,  Eru  and  Enoka,  were  slain. 
Their  heads  were  cut  off  by  Tuhoe,  and  Kereopa  scooped  out  and 
swallowed  their  eyes.  Kereopa  had  previously  become  notorious  from 
his  having  swallowed  the  eyes  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Volckner,  who  was 
murdered  at  0-potiki.  Hence  this  ruffian  obtained  the  name  of  Kai 
Whatu — the  Eye  Eater.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  his  end  was 
hastened  by  a  **  necktie  party." 

12 
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Albeit  numerous  statements  have  been  made  that  the  true  Ma(m 
abhorred  treachery,  yet  it  would  appear  that  the  untrue  variety  of 
natives  must  have  been  very  numerous.  The  old  war  chronicles  reek 
with  instances  of  treachery,  ferocity  and  savage  revenge.  Many  cases 
are  on  record  of  people  being  invited  to  feasts  and  then  barbarously 
murdered.  Gleams  of  brighter  things,  however,  are  occasionally  noted 
in  these  old  chronicles.  When  Tuhoe  were  advancing  to  attack 
0-putara  pa^  it  was  proposed  to  assault  the  fort  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, but  Te  Bangi-aniwaniwa,  the  chief,  said  :  **  Am  I  a  slave  that  I 
should  attack  an  enemy  in  the  darkness  ?  No  !  We  will  wait  until 
the  light  of  day  flashes  upon  Tawhiuau.*' 

A  common  form  of  revenge  was  the  degrading  of  the  dead  and, 
through  them,  their  living  relatives.  The  head  of  a  noted  enemy  was 
usually  cut  off  and  dried  and  preserved.  This  head  would  be  brought 
out  sometimes,  and  stuck  on  top  of  a  stick  near  the  cooking  place  (a 
most  degrading  act),  or  sometimes  a  woman  would  put  one  on  her 
turuturu  stick  when  engaged  in  weaving.  At  such  times  the  head 
would  be  reviled  in  bitter  terms.  The  bones  of  etiemies  were  often 
taken  for  the  double  purpose  of  fashioning  from  them  divers  imple- 
ments and  also  casting  a  fearful  slur  upon  the  relatives  of  the  dead. 
Thus,  human  bones  were  formed  into  barbed  points  for  bird  spears, 
fish  hooks,  &c.  When  Mawake,  of  the  original  people,  died  and  was 
buried  at  Waitaha-nui,  one  Manaia  took  his  jaw  bone  and  fashioned 
thereof  a  fish  hook.  When  he  and  his  people  went  a  fishing,  they  were 
all  destroyed  by  the  demons  of  the  sea.  At  least  so  say  Ngati-Awa, 
the  descendants  of  Mawake. 

'<  Koanga-umuy  This  term  is  applied  to  a  person  slain  in  order  to 
avenge  the  death  of  another. 

When  Ngati-Whaoa  slew  Koroua  at  Wai-o-tapu,  they  used  his 
head  as  a  mark  for  a  rahni  for  some  time.  Then  one  Nga-huruhuru 
took  the  skull  and  planted  a  toio  therein,  as  food  for  his  child,  who 
was  given  the  name  of  Nga-taro. 

Te  Ata-o-Rehua  and  Eai-tuhena  started  from  Torere  to  visit  Te 
Parata  of  the  Pane-nehu  tribe.  On  their  way,  Te  Ata  climbed  a  tree 
in  order  to  spear  birds.  While  engaged  in  this  task,  he  happened  to 
look  down,  and  saw  Te  Parata  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  trying  to  spear 
him.  On  seeing  that  his  act  was  observed  by  Te  Ata,  Te  Parata 
withdrew  his  spear.  Te  Ata  and  his  companion  returned  to  Torere. 
Te  Parata  said,  ''  Had  I  slain  Te  Ata,  I  would  have  potted  bis  flesh 
for  food."  This  remark  reached  Te  Ata,  who  arose  in  his  wrath  and 
killed  Te  Parata,  although  the  latter  was  a  relative.  Ngati-Rua  then 
killed  a  slave  belonging  to  Te  Ata*s  branch  of  the  Whakatohea,  in 
return  for  Te  Parata's  death.     It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  hapless 
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slave  was  a  member  of  Ngariki,  a  Poverty  Bay  tribe.  After  a  long 
series  of  fights,  the  tribal  name  of  Te  Pane-nehu  became  lost  to  the 
world. 

Sometimes  a  special  house  would  be  built  in  order  to  raise  a  force 
to  avenge  some  wrong,  real  or  imaginary.  When  finished  a  meeting 
would  there  be  held  in  order  to  discuss  and  arrange  matters.  Such  a 
house  would  be  termed  a  wliare  ngnkati. 

An  incident  recorded  by  Mr.  White  illustrates  the  singular  device? 
adopted  by  the  Maori  to  stretch  revenge  to  its  uttermost  and  degrade 
an  enemy.  A  certain  tribe  having  slain  a  hated  enemy,  took  the  skin 
from  his  body  and  stretched  it  over  a  wooden  hoop.  They  would 
amuse  themselves  by  throwing  or  trundling  the  hoop  across  the  village 
plaza.     This  was  reckoned  fine  sport. 

When  the  northern  tribes  attacked  Te  Wai-rarapa  they  slew  many 
of  the  people,  whose  bones  they  were  very  careful  to  bum,  so  that  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  might  not  be  able  to  collect  and  give  them  a 
decent  burial.  In  one  fight  the  same  people  cut  off  many  heads  of 
the  enemy  and  piled  them  in  a  pyramidal  heap,  the  head  of  the  most 
important  chief  ^being  placed  on  the  top  as  an  apex.  The  gentle 
conqoerors  then  took  other  heads,  and  amused  themselves  by  throwing 
them  at  the  pile  of  heads  until  the  same  were  crushed  and  misshapen. 
This  is  an  old  Maori  custom,  but  stones  were  generally  used  to  throw 
at  the  pile  of  heads.* 

The  reviling  of  a  dead  enemy  is  not  always  advisable.  His  tribe 
will  hear  of  it  and  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  settling  the  account. 
**  A  fort  is  taken.  The  slain  are  piled  in  a  heap,  the  principal  chief 
killed  being  put  on  top.  Possibly  the  lives  of  some  have  been  spared, 
for  various  reasons.  One  of  the  victors  reviles  the  dead  chief  :  ^  You 
thought  yourself  a  great  man,  lofty  as  the  heavens.  But  you  are 
brought  to  earth  now.  You  f  Lying  there  with  your  legs  stretched 
out,  your  eyes  staring  and  your  tongue  hanging  out,  &c.,  &c.*  Now, 
some  of  the  prisoners  may  return  to  their  tribe  and  report  the  reviling 
o£  the  dead  chief.  Then  vengeance  is  decided  upon.  It  may  be  taken 
to-morrow,  or  two  generations  later.** 

So  fierce  were  the  old-time  wars  that  many  tribes  have  entirely 
disappeared,^and  others  represented  by  very  few  people,  at  the  time 
that  inter-tribal  wars  ceased.  A  descent  from  tribes  whose  names 
have  disappeared  can,  however,  still  be  traced  through  their  women 
being  taken  by  the  conquerors.  That  branch  of  Te  Tini-o-Toi  which 
originally  occupied  the  Whaiti  Valley  in  the  Tuhoe-land,  are  lost  as 
regarding  their  ancient  tribal  name  ;  albeit,  many  of  Ngati-Whare  who 

*  See  Journal  Poltnesun  Socucty,  vol.  viii,  p.  224,  for  partioalars  of  this 
incident. — En. 
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now  hold  those  lands  are  descended  from  the  original  people.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  none  of  them  seem  to  know  the  fact,  and  cannot 
trace  their  line  of  descent  from  the  old-time  people.  I  obtained  the 
genealogy  from  Nga-Maihi,  who  are  descendants  of  the  original  people 
of  the  lower  Bangi-taiki  Valley,  and  were  related  to  the  original 
people  of  Te  Whaiti. 

Many  of  the  old  original  tribes  are  now  represented  by  tribes  of 
mixed  descent,  the  later  migration  of  Polynesians,  in  about  ltS50, 
having  intermarried  with  the  original  people.  Ngati-Awa  are  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Tini-o-Awa.  Tuhoe  are  really  the  ancient 
Nga-Potiki.  Te  Hapu-oneone  of  old  are  now  represented  by  several 
tribes. 

Ngai-Tuahau  of  the  ancient  people,  a  tribe  that  formerly  held  the 
Manana-a-tiuhi  valley  near  Maunga-Pohatu,  were  destroyed  by  the 
Ngati-Rakei  section  of  Nga-Potiki,  under  Tama-pango. 

When  a  tribe  was  so  severely  defeated  as  to  be  unable  to  take  the 
field  again  they  would,  if  practicable,  retire  to  some  isolated  district, 
preferably  a  rough,  mountainous,  forest-covered  country.  There  they 
would  remain  for  a  generation  or  longer  and  make  it  their  serious 
business  to  breed  and  train  warriors.  When  sufficiently  strong  they 
would  descend  on  their  old-time  conquerors  like  a  tidal  wave,  and  woe 
betide  the  latter  if  not  well  prepared,  for  the  hermit  tribe,  bred  and 
reared  in  the  savage  school  of  adversity,  trained  for  long  years  for  this 
task  and  bitter  with  the  lust  for  revenge,  would  be  awkward  gentry  to 
handle. 

We  will  give  an  example  of  a  case  where  revenge  would  not  be 
sought.  As  already  explained,  after  Tuhoe  defeated  Te  Arawa  at 
Bere-whakaitu,  the  latter  sent  four  hundred  warriors  to  chant  the 
tmnoto  of  Hine-i-turama  as  a  balancing  of  the  account,  and  that  their 
defeat  might  be  avenged  before  the  world  {kia  ea  ki  te  ao).  Peace  was 
made,  and  the  Arawa  departed.  They  had  scarcely  left  the  pa  before 
the  fighting  Ngati-Huri  of  Maunga-pohatu  arrived,  in  order  to  attack 
the  Arawa.  They  were  told  by  Tuhoe  that  no  attack  must  be  made 
on  them  as  peace  had  been  ratified.  Ngati-Huri,  however,  persisted 
in  their  object  and  overtook  the  retreating  Arawa  at  Te  Whatu-o- 
Mawake,  where  the  Jatter  defeated  Ngati-Huri,  who  lost  their 
sub-chiefs  Te  Bua-o-kahukura  and  Nga-rangi-kakapiti,  with  thirty-four 
others.  And  Tuhoe  said:  ^^Kaitoa!  (serve  them  right)  for  they 
disregarded  the  peace-making.'*  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  avenge 
this  defeat,  for  Ngati-Huri  had  brought  it  on  themselves. 


(To  be  can  tinned,  j 


NIUE    ISLAND,    AND   ITS   PEOPLE. 
By  S.  Perct  Smith. 


1^  ROM  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper, 
^  it  is  ftbundaDtly  evident  that  the  Niue  people  speak  a  dialect 
of  the  Polynesian  language.  It  is  equally  evident  at  the  first  sight 
of  them  that  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Polynesian  race.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  characteristic  a  of  the  race  as  seen  in  other  parts,  and 
which  are  plainly  exhibited  by  the  people  of  Niue.  They  are  one  and 
the  same  people  with  those  who  occupy  the  space  included  by  Hawaii 
in  the  N.E.,  Easter  Island  in  the  S.E.,  New  Zealand  in  the  S.W.,  and 
Nukuoro  in  the  N,W.  So  much  are  they  like  their  brethren  else- 
where, that  at  a  cursory  glance  they  might  be  taken  for  Maoris, 
Tahitions,  Barotongans,  Hawaiians  or  other  members  of  the  race. 
But  a  closer  acquaintance  will  disclose  certain  differences  in  personal 
appearance  (besides  other  things)  that  differentiates  them  from — at 
least— the  branches  mentioned  above,  but  still,  to  no  very  great  extent. 
I  am  personally  acquainted,  (more  or  less),  with  the  Maoris,  Morioris, 
Tongans,  Samoans,  NiuCans,  Barotongans,  Aitutakians,  Mangaians, 
Raiateans,  Tahitinns,  Easter  Islanders,  and  Hawaiians,  and  on  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  question,  to  which  branch  do  the  Nin6 
people  bear  the  greatest  affinity  in  personal  appearance,  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  branch  is  the  MoHori  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  men.  In  the  Ure-wera  tribe  of  Maoris  is 
also  to  be  seen  much  the  same  type  of  face. 

It  is  probable — and  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Maori 
and  Moriori  (and  possibly  others)  by  an  examination  of  their  skulls — 
that  every  branch  of  the  Polynesian  race  has  a  slight  admixture  of 
Melaneaian  or  Papuan  blood  in  it.  But  I  think  that  this  shows  more 
than  usually  strong  in  the  Niu^  people.  I  judge,  of  course,  by 
personal  appearance,  for  I  took  no  skull  or  other  measurements  to 
support  my  idea.  It  is  certainly  the  case  also,  that  there  are  two 
types  of  face  and  figure  in  Niue,  and  generally,  it  may  he  said  that 
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the  type  which  I  should  call  the  more  Melanesian  of  the  two,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  south  part  of  the  island.  Here  is  to  be  seen  a  type  that 
is  somewhat  shorter  and  broader,  with  large  wide  jaws,  a  low  forehead, 
and  a  generally  more  morose  expression  of  face,  than  the  others, 
who  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  true  Polynesian,  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  intellectual  looking  faces,  of  cheerful  demeanour,  and 
altogether  of  a  pleasanter  mien.  It  must  not  be  understood  that 
there  is  any  strong  line  of  demarkation  between  these  two  types ;  the 
one  graduates  into  the  other,  as  is  only  naturally  to  be  expected  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  peoples  would  be  thrown  together 
in  a  small  island,  where  inter-marriages  were  constant.  Nor  do  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  there  has  been  a  migration  of  Mela- 
nesians  to  the  island — not  at  all ;  those  who  exhibit  to  a  larger  extent 
than  others,  the  Melanesian  characteristics,  acquired  them  through 
their  ancestors  long  before  they  came  to  Niu§,  and  probably  in  Fiji, 
which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Polynesian  race  for  many 
centuries.* 

It  is  due  in  a  larger  measure  to  this  sojourn  in  Fiji  that  Polynesians 
have  a  taint  of  Melanesian  blood  in  them,  and  the  statements  of  certain 
writers  to  the  effect  that  a  prior  race — Melanesian,  Papuan,  Negretto, 
or  what  not — was  found  in  many  of  the  islands  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  Polynesia  now  occupied  by  Polynesians,  is  to  my  mind  a 
mistake,  and  results  from  ignoring  the  history  of  the  race.  To  most 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  Polynesians  and  their  history  amongst 
the  people  themselves,  the  idea  of  a  prior  occupation  by  a  different 
race  in  the  above  locality  seems  quite  unwarranted.  The  few 
traditions  the  Polynesians  have  of  a  people  prior  to  them  are  mere 
localized  recollections  of  their  contact  with  these  strange  peoples  in 
times  long  antecedent  to  their  occupation  of  their  present  homes* 
But  this  is  a  digression — ha  mena  kek^kehe,  as  my  Niu6  friends 
would  say. 

The  results  derived  from  a  study  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
KiuS  people,  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  they  have  two  distinct 
names  for  themselves  ;  those  occupying  the  southern  parts  are  called 
Tafiti,  all  the  others  Motu.  I  shall  have  to  return  to  this  subject 
when  treating  of  the  traditions. 

Having  said  that  the  people  are  Polynesians,!  little  more  remains 
to  be  said  as  to  the  description  of  them.     It  might  be  said  (for  the 

•  See  ••  Hawaiki  " — Journal  of  Polynesian  Society,  vol.  vii.,  p.  187. 

t  How  badly  a  name  is  wanted  for  this  race.  Maori  has  become  identified 
with  New  Zealand  and  liarotonga,  whose  peoples  both  call  themseives  by  that 
name.  Tlie  Hev.  Mr.  Whitmee,  of  Samoa,  feeling  the  difficulty,  suggested 
••  Sawaiori,"  a  comiiound  word  deiived  from  Sa-(vai*i),  (Ha)-waii,  and  (Ma)-ori. 
But  it  has  never  come  into  use,  and  probably  never  will.  The  people  themselves 
have  no  racial  name  applying  to  the  whole  of  them.  The  Marqnesians  are  said  to 
call  themselves  *'  Take,"  but  this  is  no  racial  term,  as  it  is  not  Imown  elsewhere. 
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benefit  of  my  fellow  New  Zealanders)  that  the  Niue  people  are  Maoris, 
and  that  would  obviate  further  description.  But  all  who  read  this  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  Ma,oris,  and  therefore  a  few  points  may  be 
mentioned.  The  people  are  of  the  same  light  brown,  copper-coloured 
tint,  as  the  rest  of  the  race,  with  good  figures,  active  and  lithe.  Some 
of  them  are  much  fairer  (kili-moka)  than  others.  Their  hair  is 
generally  very  black,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  race,  there  is  occasionally 
a  tint  of  brown  ;  indeed  sometimes  almost  red  or  light  tawny  coloured 
hair  is  to  be  seen,  just  like  many  Maoris,  especially  like  the  Maori 
uru'kehu.  The  hair  is  either  quite  straight  {iilu-halu) — the  true 
Polynesian  hair — or  curled  (ulu-pikipiki),  or  in  small  crisp  curls  {uln- 
gmigini)  somewhat  like  the  Melanesian  hair,  or  ulu-fiti,  bushy  finely 
curled  hair  like  the  Fijians,  hence  the  name  ;  but  whether  this  name 
is  modem  or  not  I  do  not  know,  probably  it  is.  Baldness  (tdu-kila  or 
ulu-muna)  is  seen  occasionally,  whilst  grey  hair  (ulu-hina)  is  common. 
Like  their  brethren  of  other  parts,  they  are  not  a  thickly  or  bushy 
bearded  people,  though  in  the  old  men  thin  beards  (hafe)  are  common, 
very  often  worn  braided  in  thin  braids.  In  former  times  the  men 
wore  their  hair  long  and  floating  over  the  shoulders,  but  sometimes 
tied  up  on  top  of  the  head  (fukiki),  whilst  the  women  wore  it  short, 
but  occasionally  in  small  twists  called  penapena.  At  present  it  is  just 
the  reverse,  the  men's  hair,  as  a  rule,  is  cropped  quite  close,  the 
women's  long  and  fashionably  made  up. 

The  following  story  illustrates  the  length  of  hair  worn  by  the  men 
formerly :  At  Alofi,  in  ancient  times,  lived  a  man  named  Tuhega, 
who  was  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Alofi  people.  A  time  of  dearth 
(hoge)  came  on,  and  there  was  little  food  left  in  the  land  except  what 
the  people  could  secure  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest,  so  that  they  were 
sorely  pressed  by  hunger.  Tuhega  was  a  fierce  savage  (favale)  man, 
and  a  thief  (kaiha),  stealing  from  those  he  saw  had  acquired  some  food 
for  themselves.  He  used  to  watch  the  people  coming  down  to  the  sea- 
shore to  prepare  (tukot)  the  wild  and  bitter  yams  (hoi),  and  after  they 
had  washed  it  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  &c.,  so  that  the  yams  became 
fit  for  eating,  Tuhega,  watching  his  opportunity,  used  to  steal  it  all. 
He  was  so  successful  in  his  operations  that  a  oand  of  his  relatives, 
fifteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  joined  him,  and  then  Tuhega  extended 
his  operations.  He  went  round  the  island  killing  all  men  whom  he 
met,  and  thus  created  much  alarm.  His  relatives  associated  with 
him  began  to  fear  him,  and  anticipated  from  his  savage  demeanour 
that  he  would  turn  on  them  at  last,  and  kill  them.  They  made  one 
or  two  attempts  to  entrap  him,  but  he  was  a  very  strong  and  active 
man,  and  they  failed  ;  so  they  decided  to  catch  him  unawares  in  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  by  himself.  Now  Tuhega' s  hair  was  very 
long,  but,  as  was  the  fashion,  it  was  tied  up  (fuhiki)  on  the  top  of  the 
head.     He  always  slept  with  his  head  near  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
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house.  Entering  very  quietly,  his  relatives  managed,  without  dis- 
tnrbing  Tuhega,  to  untie  his  hair,  and  then  lashed  it  round  the  post 
so  that  he  was  firmly  secured,  and  then  they  killed  him.  Here  is  the 
song  said  to  have  been  sung  by  his  spirit  after  his  death,  but  it  is 
expressed  in  language  I  am  unable  to  translate  : — 

Eaia  Togia  ke  he  toa 
Ela  e  kului  i  an  ki  Tapeu. 
Potiki  tolu  to  veli  he  po. 
Hoku  toa,  ti  fakayaia. 

Tuhi  feogo  ki  a  Toga, 
Kua  hifo  e  folo  kai-tagata, 
To  manavanava  a  Niue  nei, 
Hoku  toa,  ti  fakavaia. 

Atu  toa  he  ko  Tama  ha  Makefu. 
Tataa  e  mate  i  Vailoa, 
Ala  tefekula  kau  hagaia  ni, 
Eua  ti  kai  haofia, 

Haka  toa  ti  fakavaia. 


The  eyes  of  the  Niue  people  are  like  those  of  other  Polynesians, 
large,  and  from  deep  black  to  dark  brown ;  expressive,  and  in  the 
women  and  children,  soft. 

There  are  a  few  albinos  amongst  the  people,  which  they  call  mahele, 
and  they  are  as  unprepossessing  as  the  korako  amongst  the  Maoris. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  god  Tu,  who  caught  the 
original  ones  in  a  net  at  night,  hence  they  blink  their  eyes  in  the  day- 
light. Tu  himself  was  a  mahele.-'  In  Rarotonga,  the  light  haired 
people  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  god  Tangaroa. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  hard  work  which  both  men  and 
women  alike  participate  in,  they  are  erect  in  figure  and  carriage.  I 
never  saw  any  old  women  in  NiuC*  bent  nearly  double  with  work  as 
was  at  one  time  so  common  with  the  Maoris  ;  nor  are  either  men  or 
women  so  obese  as  many  Maoris — their  active  life  prevents  this. 

As  a  rule  the  men  are  not  good  looking  as  compared  with  other 
branches  of  the  race,  though  many  have  intelligent  and  very  pleasant 
faces.  On  the  other  hand  the  women  are  almost  invariably  fairly 
good  looking,  though  few  are  really  pretty — their  expression  is  quiet 
and  pleasant.  I  saw  no  woman  so  really  pretty  as  large  numbers  of 
Maori  women  to  be  seen  any  day,  and  thoy  cannot  compare  with  the 
Tahitian  women  in  beauty.  But  the  Niue  women  have  one  advantage 
over  their  Maori  sisters — their  lips  {{intu)  are  generally  as  thin  as 
those  of  European  women,  which  is  not  the  rule  with  Maoris.  This 
seems  rather  strange  if  the  people  have  a  stronger  strain  of  Melanesian 
blood  in  them  than  most  of  their  brethren,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 

*  See  Part  III.  for  the  native  account  of  the  origin  of  the  albino. 
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noses  (ihu)  are  certainly  more  flat,  both  in  men  and  women,  than  the 
Maoris  and  other  branches. 

In  the  chiefs  of  Niu§  {Patu  or  Iki)  I  never  saw  that  dignity  and 
"presence"  observable  in  a  high  chief  of  Samoa,  Tonga,  or  New 
Zealand, — such  as  is  describable  in  Maori  as  he  tino  rangatira  or  he 
momo  rangatira  ;  but  in  their  own  way  they  are  chiefs  nevertheless, 
and  exercise  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  the  lalo-tagata^  or  common 
people. 

Of  their  intellectual  gifts,  I  did  not  form  on  exalted  opinion.  But 
then  my  only  dealings  with  them  which  could  call  forth  their  powers 
in  that  respect,  were  of  a  nature  that  ran  contrary  to  all  their  pre- 
conceived ideas,  viz.,  the  consideration  of  laws  drawn  up  for  the 
general  good  and  necessarily  expressed  in  terms  as  technical  as  the 
language  admitted  of.  The  whole  subject  was  new  to  them,  and 
without  precedent,  so  allowances  must  be  made  on  that  score. 

In  industry,  I  think  the  Niue  people  compare  very  favourably  with 
any  other  branch  of  the  race  I  have  met.  They  are  hard  workers ; 
indeed  the  nature  of  their  island  obliges  them  to  work  in  order  to  live. 
They  make  excellent  sailors,  and  are  much  sought  after  in  Tonga  and 
Samoa  as  labourers  of  all  kinds.  There  are  over  500  of  the  young 
men  constantly  away  from  the  island,  working  for  Europeans,  a  large 
number  being  engaged  at  Maldon  (which  the  natives  call  Pokold)  and 
other  islands  working  the  guano.  This  enables  them  to  earn  a  little 
money,  but,  at  the  same,  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  island  itself  in 
many  ways. 

Like  other  Polynesians,  they  are  very  hospitable,  and  appear  to 
be  fond  of  gathering  at  feasts,  when  large  quantities  of  food  are 
consumed.  A  great  feast  is  termed  a  katoaga,'^'-  which  may  be  trans- 
lated a  **  basketing,"  but  an  ordinary  feast  is  a  galile. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  food  to  guests,  speeches  invariably  are 
made,  just  as  in  New  Zealand,  and — which  is  not  done  in  New 
Zealand  —  all  the  articles  are  enumerated,  using  of  course  their 
honorific  names  which  have  already  been  given.  The  food  is  then 
divided  out  amongst  the  various  fauai,  or  related  groups,  present, 
which  must  be  done  by  some  one  having  a  knowledge  of  these  groups, 
or  ofifence  might  be  given. 

Divisions  of  the  People. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  main  divisions 
of  the  people,  termed  *'Tafiti*'  and  **  Motu."  The  former  people 
occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  island,   from  and  including  the 

*  This  word  kato^  a  basket,  is  interestinfi;  as  illustrating  the  inter  change  of 
the  first  series  of  vowels,  i.e.  '  a,'  *  e,'  *  o ' — for  the  above  word  is  the  Maori  and 
Barotonga  kete. 
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southern  part  of  the  village  of  Alofi  to  the  village  of  Liku.  Very 
roughly  we  may  say  that  the  name  includes  about  1,400  to  1,500  of 
the  population.  The  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  island  are  included 
in  the  Motu  division,  and  number  about  8,000.  These  two  peoples 
have  been  constant  enemies  from  time  immemorial  down  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Not  that  they  were  always  in  a  state  of  war, 
but  conflicts  were  very  frequent.  The  people  cannot  now  tell  the 
origin  of  these  two  names,  but  say  they  have  been  so  called  from  very 
ancient  times  {tigahau).  The  frequent  state  of  warfare  in  which  these 
two  peoples  existed  seems  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  the  population 
having  been  drawn  from  two  sources,  and  the  probability  seems  to  be 
that  the  Tafiti  people  are  a  later  migration  coming  from  the  west, 
originally,  no  doubt,  from  the  Fiji  group,  where  the  Polynesians 
sojourned  so  long.  Tafiti  is  a  name  given  by  the  Samoans  to  the 
Fiji  group,'"  and  is  equivalent  to  the  name  Tahiti  in  Eastern 
Polynesia.  The  other  name,  Motu,  probably  applies  to  the  original 
migration,  or  people  of  the  island  {nxotii)  who  came  there  in  much 
earlier  times. 

The  Maori  words  Ngati-,  Ngai-  and  Ati-  as  prefixes  to  tribal 
names,  meaning  the  **  descendants  of,"  are  not  known  to  the  NiuS 
people.  Nor  do  they  know  the  New  Zealand  name  for  sub-tribe,  hapu^ 
or  a  tribe,  iwi.  The  Nine  word  corresponding  to  Maori  Ngati-,  is  ohi,\ 
but  it  does  not  enter  into  any  of  the  names  of  the  divisions  of  the 
people.  The  equivalent  of  the  Maori  hapu  in  Nine,  seems  to  be 
either  Tmna  or  fagai.  For  example,  there  are  people  who  are  all 
related  to  one  another  more  or  less,  scalled  Tama-hamua,  Tama-kau- 
tonga,  Tama-hato-kula,  &c.,  and  these  names  seem  now  to  be  applied 
indifferently  to  those  people,  or  to  the  places  where  they  live.  The 
fagai  (Maori,  whayigaiy  to  feed)  is  also  a  collection  of  relatives,  but 
persons  stranger  to  the  blood  are  sometimes  admitted  in  to  it.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  name  originated  from  the  fact  of  the  members 
of  a  family  ** feeding'*  (fagai)  together,  to  which  a  more  extended 
meaning  has  been  given  as  the  numbers  of  the  family  increased.  In 
the  pamphlet  called,  **  Ko  e  tau  poa  he  me  i  Nine,  1901  y'  being  a  state- 
ment of  the  offerings  made  to  the  Church  in  Niu@  for  1901,  each 
amount  is  stated  opposite  the  fagai  which  gave  it,  and  I  find  there  are 
170  of  them,  in  which  are  included  several  with  the  prefix  Tama-. 
But  it  is  possible  some  of  the  names  given  are  those  of  places  that  are 
not  identical  with  the  fagai  considered  as  a  family  group  of  related 
persons. 

See  Dr.  Turner's  *'  Samoa,  a  huDdred  years  age,"  p.  12. 

\  Ohi  is  also  an  old  Maori  word  equivalent  to  at,  and  consequently  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Niue  word. 
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Bblationbhip. 

The  terms  for  male  and  female  are  as  follows  :  a  man  is  tdne,  a 
woman  Jijinef  which  names  differ  little  from  those  used  by  the  race 
everywhere,  tdne  being  universal,  whilst  fijine  varies  as  wahine,  vahinSf 
vaine,  fafine,  &c.     Tdne  is  also  a  husband,  but  a  wife  is  koana,  which 
differs  from  the  term  used  everywhere  else  except  in  Tonga,  where  it 
is  ohoana.*     A  popular  form  of  alluding  to  either  husband  or  wife  is 
tokoua,  which  we  may  translate  as  "  double,**  or,  as  we  say,  our  **  other 
self.**     A   father  is  a  matua-tdne,   a   mother  a  matua-fifine,   words 
common  to  the  race.     With  regard  to  the  words  denoting  the  inter- 
relationship of  brothers  and  sisters,  we  find  some  peculiar  differences 
from  other  branches.     For  instance,  a  man*s  sister  is  a  mahakitagay  a 
term  which  is  peculiar  to  Niu6  and  not  found  elsewhere,  the  word  in 
general  use  being  tadhiney  or  some  form  of  it.     It  would  be  interesting 
to  ascertain  the  origin  of  this  change,  but  I  cannot  suggest  any  reason 
for  it,  unless  the  word  tuahine  may  at  some  time  have  become  tapu 
through  forming  part  of  a  great  chief's  name,  and  so  gone  out  of  use. 
Mahaki  in  Nine  means  very  great,  excessive,  and  taga  is  of  course  the 
present  participle  of  a  verb — the  English  termination  *'  ing,**  or  the 
abstract  noun  ending  in  ''ness.*'     This,  however,  throws  no  light  on 
the  subject,  for  apparently  mahaki  in  the  word  for  a  sister  has  no 
connection  with  ''excessive.*'    Matakainaga^  again >  is  a  man*s  brother, 
or  a  woman*8  sister ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  known  in  Tonga  or 
Samoa,  but  is  an  Eastern  Polynesian  word.     In  Barotonga,  mata- 
keinanga  means  ''  the  people  ** ;  in  Tahiti,  mata*eina*a  is  **  the  subjects 
of  a  chief,  a  certain  tribe,  clan,  or  subdivision  of  the  people.**     In 
Hawaii,  maka^ainana  is  the  common  people  in  distinction  from  chiefs. 
Again,  taokete  is  an  elder  brother  of  a  brother,  or  elder  sister  of  a 
sister,  the  same  as  in  Tonga.     In  Maori,  taokete  is  a  man*s  brother-in- 
law,  or  woman*s  sister-in-law,  as  in  Barotonga.     The  word  is  not 
known  in  Samoan  apparently.      Tehina  is  a  younger  brother  of  a 
brother  (and  I  think  also)  a  younger  sister  of  a  sister  as  it  is  in  Tonga. 
This  is  the  Maori  and  Tahitian  teina  or  taina  with  the  same  meaning, 
whilst  in  Samoa  it  is  tei,  and  in  Hawaii  kaina,  (Maori,  taina),    Tugane 
is  a  woman*8  brother,  as  in  Maori,  tuagane  in  Samoa,  tua'ane  in  Tahiti. 
Tama  is  a  child,  both  male  and  female,  distinguished  by  tama-tane  for  a 
boy,  tamd'fifinetot  a  girl — whereas  tama  in  Maori  is  a  son,  tamd-hine  being 
a  daughter.    In  Tonga,  tama  is  *'  a  boy,  a  child,**  but  whether  the 
child  here  is  explanatory  of  '*  boy,*'  or  includes  both  male  and  female, 
is  not  clear.     In  Samoa,  tama  is  a  woman's  child  of  either  sex  ;  in 
Tahiti,  a  child ;  in  Barotonga,  a  son ;  in  Hawaii,  a  child.     An  infant 
is  make,  or  mukmnuke,  or  tama-muke^  and  a  grandchild  a  pidupulu-ola 

*  Of  eoarse  the  first  part  of  this  word — hoa — is  a  common  term  for  husband 
or  wife  in  Maori,  originally  meaning  friend. 
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or  moko'puna  as  in  Maori.  A  grandfather  is  tupuna^  which  means  also 
an  ancestor  of  any  degree,  which  is  common  to  the  race.  Twins  are 
called  mahaga  and  tugi  when  girls,  la-tugi  being  the  first  born  of  the 
two.  The  first  of  these  words  is  common  everywhere,  but  tugi  does 
not  appear  to  be  known  outside  Nine.  A  widow  is  takape,  a  Nine 
word  not  known  elsewhere.  Mad^  is  a  brother-in-law,  and  femadaki  is 
marriage  between  the  children  of  brothers-  and  sisters-in-law,  i.e.  first 
cousins,  to  which  objection  was  sometimes  taken  as  the  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity was  considered  too  near,  it  was  considered  incest  {tiki). 

Tiki  is  the  term  for  incest,  of  which  the  people  had  great  horror. 
They  deduce  this  word  from  their  story  of  Maui,  of  whom  there  were 
three— some  say  five— Maui-matua,  Maui-tama  and  Maui-tama-fifine. 
The  two  latter,  who  were  brother  and  sister,  married,  and  the  child  of 
this  union  was  named  Tikitiki,  hence  the  word  for  incest.  Another 
story  is  very  similar  to  the  Maori  story  of  the  creation  of  the  first  man 
by  Tiki.  It  is  very  brief,  as  follows  :  **  Mankind  are  i/7iu,*'  (i.e.  Mrawn 
out,*  as  a  fish  from  its  shell,  the  meaning  being  that  the  first  woman 
was  *  drawn  out*  from  a  man,  or  from  a  god,  not  by  natural  birth.  In 
fact,  the  explanation  given  me  was  that  the  first  woman  was  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  Eve  was  from  Adam),  **and  the  parent  committed 
incest  with  the  child,**  (This  is  the  Maori  story  of  Tiki  and  Hine-ti- 
tama)  **  one  of  them  was  called  Tiki-matua,  the  other  Tiki-tama,  and 
Tiki-matua  made  Tiki-tama.  And  the  child  was  ashamed,  and  cried, 
after  this  manner,  *^  Tiki-matua,  mo  Tiki-talaga,  tikitiki,  tiki  e,  tiki  e.** 
It  will  be  noticed  here  the  confusion  between  the  two  stories  of  Maui 
and  Tiki,  which  are  quite  distinct  in  Maori,  i.e,  Maui-tikitiki-a- 
Taranga,  becomes  in  Nine  Tiki-talaga. 

The  adoption  of  children  (hiki-tama),  especially  those  of  relatives, 
was  common  as  it  is  everywhere  with  the  race,  and  such  adopted 
children  had  all  the  rights  of  those  bom  to  the  parents  adopting 
them. 

An  old  man  is  euphemistically  termed  penupmu-fonua  or  mutumutu- 
foHTiay  but  the  ordinary  word  for  on  old  man  or  woman  is  fuakau ;  a 
young  man  isfuata. 

Bank,  Government,  Etc. 

Nine  presents  some  dififerences  from  many  of  the  other  groups  in 
the  form  of  its  ancient  Government,  more  particularly  in  the  selection 
of  a  supreme  chief,  or  king,  a  rank  which  was  not  hereditary,  nor  has 
there  been  a  continuous  line  of  kings  from  ancient  times,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  institution  of  a  king  or 
patU'iki,  was  due  to  some  outside  influence — probably  through  com- 
munication with  Tonga  or  Samoa,  of  which  more  than  one  instance 
is  recorded.  Prior  to  that  time  there  was  only  chiefs  of  families,  &c. 
When  the  occasion  which  originated  a  patu-iki  arose,  one  was  chosen 
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by  the  whole  of  the  people  from  one  of  the  leading  families,  and 
subsequently  the  villages  which  were  the  conquerors  chose  the  king, 
but  his  election  must  be  agreed  to  by  all  to  be  valid.  The  absence  of 
genealogical  knowledge  in  the  Niue  people,  in  which  they  differ  so 
much  from  all  other  branches  of  the  race,  makes  it  impossible  to 
assign  a  date  to  the  choice  of  the  first  patu4ki,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  institution  as  a  systematic  part  of  the  polity  of  the  island  had 
not  been  in  force  for  more  than  160  years  before  Christianity  was 
introduced  in  1849 — that  is,  excluding  the  first  king  of  all.  The  Niu6 
form  of  kingship  seems  to  find  its  nearest  analogue  in  the  case  of 
Mangaia  Island  of  the  Cook  Group,  where  the  kings  (ariki)  were 
chosen,  and  the  office  was  not  herediary.  It  is  entirely  different  to 
the  system  that  prevails  in  Samoa  and  Tonga,  the  nearest  groups  to 
Niue,  and  this  difference  I  wish  to  emphasize,  as  it  bears  on  the 
origin  of  the  people  (see  Part  111).  The  king,  as  has  been  said,  is 
called  patu-ikiy  which  is  a  combination  of  the  two  word  patu  and  iki^ 
both  meaning  a  chief,  and  it  may  be  translated  **  chief  of  chiefs."  I 
shall  have  to  refer  to  these  terms  again,  but  in  the  mean  time  will 
now  proceed  to  give  the  succession  of  patn-i/cisy  as  written  out  for  me 
by  Mohe-lagi  of  Alofi,  the  original  of  which  will  be  found  in  Part  III 
hereof,  the  translation  is  as  follows,  but  as  the  original  was  only 
placed  in  my  hands  the  day  I  left  Niue,  I  regret  I  had  no  time  to  ask 
more  particulars  about  it : — 

"  This  is  the  history  of  the  kings  (iki)  of  old  ;  and  this  story  has 

now  been  written  about  them,  but  (the  knowledge)  is  retained  in  the 

memories  of  the  wise  men  and  those  of  a  clear  understanding.    Thus  : 

[Tihamau  was  the  first  king  in  ancient  times ;  not  mentioned  by 

Mohe-lagi.] 

1.  PuNi-MATA,  the  first  puUi-iki  of  Niue,  who  was  bathed  at 
Papatea,  near  Hakupu,  whence  he  was  borne  on  men's  shoulders 
to  Fatu-aua.  He  died  of  old  age,  and  was  buried  at  Hopuo.  After 
him,  for  a  long  time  there  was  an  interregnum  ;  it  is  not  known  how 
many  generations  elapsed  before  another  was  set  up. 

2.  Patua-valu — Then  all  the  people  assembled  to  consult  as  to 
another  man  asking  {iki)  of  the  island,  and  they  fixed  on  Tage-lagi.* 
Then  the  people  gathered  to  anoint  Tage-lagi  as  king,  but  he 
prevented  it  and  proposed  Patua-valu  instead,  whilst  he  himself 
would  guard  the  king,  for  he  was  a  warrior.  So  Tage-lagi  anointed 
Patua-valu  as  king ;  he  was  bathed  at  Puato.  by  Tage-lagi,  who  then 
composed  the  following  song  for  the  occasion  : 

Let  us  carry  a  stone  and  set  it  up, 
Erect  it  within  at  Puato, 
To  annoint  the  King  o!  Niue, 

Sing  with  prolonged  animation, 

Sing  with  prolonged  animation. 

*  Xage-lagi*8  skull  used  to  grin  at  me  from  a  shelf  in  my  office  at  Alofi.    A 
skoli  is  uluulu'tagatay  gati-uluy  or  ulu-poko. 
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Hoist  ap  the  flag, 
Let  it  flj  in  the  breese, 

Sing  with  prolonged  animation, 

Sing  with  prolonged  animation. 

Patua-vala  was  king ;  but  he  was  guarded  by  Tage-lagi.     And  Patua- 

valu  died  first  of  old  age,  and  after  him  Tage-lagi.    Then  another  was 

set  up  as  a  suooessor  to  the  king. 

8.  Oaliaoa  (or  Oaliaga-a-Iki)  was  the  king  who  was  killed  by 

violence.     He  was  bathed  by  Mohe-lagi  at  Paluki,  when  he  composed 

the  following  song : 

The  popolaoe  has  gathered  at  PaliUd, 
To  bathe  the  Lord  at  the  tafua. 
Look  not  backwards  to  Fale-una, 
Bat  downwards  to  the  tafua  of  the  island 
Now  gathered  at  Paluki. 

(Oaliaga  of  PalQki  was  the  last  king  elected  during  the  times  of 

peace.     He  was  killed  by  Tikomata.     The  first  time  he  \isited  Liku, 

he  went  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  upon  which  Mohe-lagi  composed  the 

following  song,  which,  I  may  add,  was  sung  as  a  welcome  to  me  on 

my  first  visit  there  : 

Koa  fenoga  he  Iki  Id  Tama-ha-le-leka, 
Iki  puna  he  mata  i  Halarai, 
Kave  loa  ki  Fakahaa-leya 
Konkon  i  laga  a  Tagaloa, 
Iki  puna  he  mapoa-lagi. 

To  pakia  hifo  e  mnka  he  kava, 
Ke  kapiti  aa  mo  e  mata  he  1&, 
Folahia  ki  fakatao  la 
Mo  nofoa  a  Oaliaga-a-Iki, 
Iki  puna  he  mapoa-lagi. 

The  chief  journeyed  to  Tama-ha-le-leka,^ 
To  see  himself  in  the  waters  of  Halavai  point,^ 
Tis  a  long  carrying  to  Fakahau-leva. 
Tagaloa*  does  bathe  up  above, 

(But)  the  chief  sees  himself  at  the  horizon > 

Striken  shall  be  the  young  shoot  of  kava^ 
And  be  conjoined  with  the  face  of  the  sun, 
Let  both  be  spread  out  together. 
As  a  seat  for  Galiaga-a-Iki, 

The  chief  sees  himself  at  the  horizon. 

^  Another  name  for  Liku. 

>  A  point  on  the  coast  near  Liku— "to  see  himself" — the  word  puna  in  Nine 
is  to  look  at  one's  reflection  in  the  water,  the  only  looking  glass  the  people 


*  Tagaloa,  principal  god  of  Nine. 

*  Mapua-lagi,    the    horizon,    cf.  Maori  pua-o-te-rangij  for   the   ''space  of 
heayen.** 
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After  Galiaga  oame  two  candidates  for  the  office  of  king  named 
Fakana-iki  and  Hetalaga,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  island  did  not  approve, 
neither  of  them  was  anointed.) 

4.  FoKi-HATA  then  became  king,  and  was  bathed  by  Fakahe- 
manava  at  Paluki,  when  he  composed  the  following  song  for  him  : 

The  kamapiu  sbrab  that  stands  at  Tafala-mahina, 
Broken  o£F  were  (its  branches)  by  my  sister, 
And  beaten  on  my  body  to  scent  it, 
Sweet  scented  to  go  to  Paluki. 

6.  Pakieto  was  also  a  king,  but  he  did  not  hold  the  office  for  a 
year,  and  then  died.*  [He  was  of  the  Tama-lagau  people — and 
subsequent  to  his  death  a  war  occurred  as  to  who  should  succeed 
him — not  mentioned  by  Mohe-lagi.] 

That  is  the  story  of  the  Patu-ikis  of  old  in  the  *' period  of  dark- 
ness "  {yaha  poult) ;  but  the  following  are  the  kings  of  the  ''  period  of 
prayer  "  {yaha  liogiy  i,e,  since  Christianity  prevailed).  The  populace 
sought  out  a  man  who  was  suitable,  and  of  good  repute,  fbr  the  office. 
Thus: 

6.  Tui-TOOA  was  the  first  king.  He  was  anointed  on  March  2nd, 
1875,  and  died  18th  June,  1887.  This  is  the  song  composed  for  his 
anointing : 

Assembled  are  the  people  at  the  hanging  flag, 

Seeldng  are  the  people  for  a  lord, 

This  island  is  seeking  for  a  lord. 

Seeking  for  a  lord  (like)  Pataa-valu, 

For  he  was  the  lord  who  fall  loll  ripe  (in  years), 

Seeking  are  the  people  for  a  lord, 

It  is  settled  to  be  the  weapon -eating  lord  there, 

To  watch  for  the  dreaded  companies, 

Seeking  are  the  people  for  a  lord. 

(Tui-toga  was  also  called  Ta-tagata,  a  name  now  borne  by 
his  son.) 

7.  Fata-a-ki  was  the  next  king  ;  he  was  anointed  November  21st, 
1888,  and  died  December  15tb,  1896.  (I  learn  from  Mr.  Lawes 
that  Fata-a-Iki  was  a  very  superior  man,  of  great  force  of  character, 
and  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  Nine  language.  His  word  was  law 
to  the  people.) 

8.  TooiA-PuLU-TOAKi  is  the  present  king,  and  he  was  anointed 
June  80th,  1898,  and  was  in  office  when  the  Resident  arrived  at  Nine, 
11th  September,  1901." 

Such  is  Mohe-lagi's  account  of  the  kings  of  NiuS.  The  songs 
(lologo)  are  probably  those  sung  at  the  feast  (katoaga)  held  in  the 

*  Fata-a-iki's  paper  says  that  Fiti  was  fifth  king— probably  another  name 
for  Pakieto. 
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king's  honour  when  he  was  anointed.  The  word  •*  bathe**  which 
I  have  used  in  the  translation  of  the  songs,  refers,  I  think,  to  the 
washing  of  the  body  with  scented  {manoyi)  oils,  and  the  anointing 
(JakaukUy  or  fakatakai;  fakafoufou  to  crown,  fottfou  a  crown)  was 
done  by  one  of  the  senior  chiefs  dipping  a  lau-mamdlir'  in  a  cup 
of  coco-nut  oil,  and  striking  the  king's  head  three  times.  A 
representative  from  each  village  attended,  whilst  others  performed 
various  services,  such  as  providing  the  stone  against  which  the 
king  sat  to  be  anointed,  such  stone  being  called  a  pepe  (Maori,  &c., 
paepae,  but  in  Moriori  pepc).  There  are  two  of  such  stones  in  the 
village  of  Alofi,  where  Tui-toga  and  Fata-a-iki  were  anointed.  They 
are  rough  flat  coral  rocks,  about  four  feet  high  and  two  feet  broad. 
At  Tuapa,  about  half-a-mile  inland  is  another,  which  stands  at  the 
east  end  of  an  artificial  platform  {uuh)  of  rough  stones  about  twelve 
feet  high,  sixty  feet  long,  and  fifty  feet  wide.  At  about  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  to  the  west  are  eleven  seats  formed  of  upright  stones 
with  backs  to  them,  where  the  chiefs  sat  in  council  {foru})  with  the 
king.  The  pillar  where  the  king  is  anointed  and  the  stone  seats 
reminded  me  very  much  of  the  place  called  Arai-te- tonga,  in  Raro- 
tonga,  where  is  the  pillar  called  Tau-makeva  where  the  arlki  or  king 
was  anointed  and  near  where  is  the  row  of  stone  seats,  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  at  Niue,  where  the  chiefs  of  the  island  sat.  But  there 
is  this  notable  difference,  that  at  Earotonga  the  chiefs  can  tell  to 
whom  each  seat  belonged,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  place,  and  the 
ceremonies  performed  there,  whereas  the  Niue  chiefs,  including  the 
king,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Lawes  and  myself  on  our  visit  to  the  pepe 
described  above,  knew  very  little  about  it — not  even  the  name  of  the 
king  who  was  anointed  there. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  songs,  that  ud  is  sometimes  used  for 
king,  chief,  &c.  This  is  a  Fijian,  Tongan,  and  Samoan  title,  but  not 
known  in  Eastern  Polynesia.  It  was  probably  introduced  by  the 
Tafiti  people,  but  it  is  very  rarely  used.  There  are  honorific  or 
emblematical  names  for  the  king,  such  as  Ulu-Jie-vwtu^  Ilead  of  the 
Island  ;  whilst  Tuapa,  where  the  present  king  lives,  is  called  Uho-motu, 
meaning  the  core,  centre,  origin,  of  the  island,  and  inferentially  the 
seat  of  power.  But  Tuapa  has  not  always  been  the  **  capital "  of  the 
island.  Paluki,  near  the  centre,  seems  to  have  been  the  great  place  in 
former  days,  though  no  one  lives  there  permanently  now.    Fata-a-iki*8 

*  Lau  mamalUt  the  leaf  of  a  fern  that  is  very  common  at  Niue.  It  appears  to 
have  some  special  significance  attached  to  it,  like  the  karamu  branch,  dkc,  much 
used  formerly  in  New  Zealand  in  connection  with  their  ceremonies.  When  vessels 
approached  Niue  formerly,  the  wise  men  used  to  hold  a  lau-mamdlu  before  their 
faces  whilst  they  recited  their  incantations  to  drive  off  the  strangers  for  fear 
of  diseases.  The  use  of  the  fern  leaf  was  to  prevent  them  being  afflicted  by 
opthalmia  originating  with  the  visitors. 
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• 

paper  {loc:  cit.)  says  :  '*  Ko  Paluki,  ko  e  uho  foki  ha  mautolu  a  Paluki, 
Ko  Paluki  mo  Liua-lagi;  ko  e  higoa  haia  lie  motu  tapu"^  i  Niui  nai;  ko  e 
toloaga  haia  he  motu  nai^  ke  eke  ai  e  tau  kava-atua  mo  e  liogi  ai  ke  mafola 
e  motu.''  **  Paluki  is  our  origin,  centre  ;  Paluki  and  Liua-lagi  are  the 
names  of  the  sacred  isle  (?  wood)*  of  Niue  ;  it  was  the  gathering  place 
of  all  the  island,  where  they  made  the  kma-atua  and  prayed  for  peace 
in  the  island." 

As  to  the  functions  of  the  Patu-iki,  it  is  now  somewhat  difl&cult  to 
say.  But  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  such  a  functionary  who  was  in 
constant  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  island  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  his  council  (fono),  would  tend  to  the  general  benefit. 
There  was  one  representative  of  the  king — his  agent,  as  it  were — 
in  each  village  called  Alavaka,  or  Alaga-vaka ;  but  at  a  fono^  it  was 
not  only  they  who  attended,  but  most  of  the  other  chiefs  also. 

In  addition  to  the  king  there  was  an  officer  termed  an  Alaga-vaka 
ne-mua,  or  chief  Alaga-vaka,  who  was  a  kind  of  Prime  Minister,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  carried  on  the  business  of  the  island,  indeed,  to 
such  an  extent  it  is  said,  that  he  sometimes  usurped  the  chief  power 
in  the  land,  and  carried  on  the  government  (pule)  himself.  He  was 
assisted  by  another  Minister  termed  a  Hagai,  but  what  his  functions 
were  I  know  not.  According  to  Fata-a-iki  {loc :  n't,)  there  were  a 
number  of  Alaga-vaka,  but  one  only,  the  Alaga-vaka-ne-mua,  who  had 
access  to  the  king.  I  give  below  his  account  in  the  original,  for  it 
contains  some  statements  of  importance  which  I  should  not  like  to 
make  a  mistake  in.  He  says  :  **  Ko  e  alito  he  motu  nai  he  vaha  tuai  ko 
e  paldhega,  ti  lavahi  aki  ni  e  kafa-lauidu,  ti  afi  aki  ni  e  lau-polata  mo  e 
tau  lau'piu ;  a/l  ni,  ati  maluokanhi  fua,  ti  tahake  ni  ke  tau  he  aloalo- 
faUy  ti  tafn  mi  e  afi  ke  kelekele  ke  mafuna  ai  e  menu  ia  kua  tau  he  aloalo- 
fale,  Ko  e  hiijoa  e  mena  ia  ko  e  Hoka-nwtu' — ko  e  alito  haia  he  motu, 
Ko  Tagaloa   haia  he  mounuina  ai  e  motu,     Ka  to  e  tau  Id,  ti  fano  e 

m 

Ala-vaka-ne-mua  ke  he  Patu-iki  ke  huhfl  age  ki  a  ia  po  ke  Jieigoa  e  mena  ne 
malaia  ai  e  motu.  Ti  fano  a  Tokomja-tala  i  Mutalau  ke  kikite ;  kua 
fukefuke  tuai  he  Patu-iki  e  tau  afi,  ti  tiaki,  ti  haumia  ni  e  alito  he  motu 
— nakai  mafana  ke  monuina  e  motu.  Ko  Tokaaga-tala  e  Ala-vaka- 
ne-mua-  Ko  e  mena  lotja  e  Alaga-vaka,  ka  e  tnha  ni  ne  mua  ;  nakai  o 
oti  ke  he  Patu-iki,  taha  ni  ka  fano  ke  he  Patu-iki  ke  td  mni  he  tola  ke  he 
motu,''  The  translation  is  :  "  The  Alito  of  this  island  in  ancient 
times  was  a  pald-hega,  which  was  bound  up  with  a  hair  girdle,  and  then 
wrapped  in  the  inside  leaf  of  the  banana,  and  also  a  fan-palm  leaf  ;t 

*  The  Maori  word  motu^  for  a  clump  of  forest  seems  to  be  lost  in  Niue  now-a- 
day 9,  but  the  fact  of  such  a  clump  of  tall  forest  trees  prowmg  near  Paluki  at  the 
prestfUt  day,  named  Motu-tapu,  seems  to  show  that  tliey  once  knew  the  word.  It 
is  in  this  sense  probably  Fata-a-iki  uses  the  word  above. 

t  Articles  of  value  are  still  wrapped  up  in  the  silky  inner  skin  of  the  banana 
stem  {laxt-polata),  and  the  folded  leaf  of  the  fan-palm  is  also  used  as  a  wrapper  at 
the  present  day. 
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after  wrapping  up  it  was  completely  sheltered,  and  was  then  lifted  up 
and  suspended  on  the  inner  part  of  the  roof,  a  fire  was  then  lit  on  the 
ground  in  order  to  warm  the  object  suspended  to  the  roof.  The  name 
of  this  thing  is  a  ^^toka-rnotu'' — that  is  the  alito  of  the  island.  It  is 
Tagaloa ;  and  he  blesses  (or  brings  prosperity  to)  the  island.  After 
sunset,  the  chief  Alaga-vaka  would  go  to  the  Patu-iki  to  ask  him  as  to 
what  it  was  that  brought  misery  (misfortune)  on  the  island.  On  one 
occasion  Tokaaga-tala,  of  Mutalau,  went  to  see  him ;  (he  found)  that 
the  Patu-iki  had  taken  off  the  coverings  and  thrown  them  away,  and 
(consequently)  the  alito  of  the  island  was  damp  through  dew — ^it  was 
not  warm,  so  that  the  island  might  be  prosperous  (or  blessed). 
Tokaaga-tala  was  the  chief  Ala-vaka.  There  were  many  Alaga-vaka, 
but  only  one  was  chief ;  the  others  would  not  go  to  the  Patu-iki,  but 
one  only,  that  the  Patu-iki  might  give  him  the  information  about  the 
island.'* 

There  are  some  matters  in  the  above  which  require  explanation. 
The  word  alito,*  means  the  core,  kemal,  in  ordinary  language,  but 
here  it  is  evidently  more  in  the  nature  of  the  mauri  of  the  Maoris, 
that  is,  an  object  of  a  talismanic  kind  which  centred  in  it  as  an 
objective  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
mauri  represented  the  tangible  form  of  that  which  gave  prestige,  power 
and  vitality  to  the  places  wherein  they  were  located.  We  have  no 
word  in  the  English  language  to  express  this ;  but  it  may  more 
easily  be  understood  by  Mr.  Elsdon  Best's  apt  illustration  as  follows  : 
When  the  Philistines  took  from  the  Children  of  Israel  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  they  lost  their  mauriy  and  with  it  their  prestige,  power,  luck, 
and  well-being  as  a  nation.  Such  is,  I  think,  the  meaning  of  alito  in 
this  connection.  The  visible  form  of  the  alito  was  a  paldhega.  Now 
this  is  a  plume,  made  of  paroquets*  feathers  worked  round  a  central 
core  of  wood  or  compressed  dried  banana  leaves,  sprouting  from  which 
is  a  plume  of  red  feathers  of  the  tuaki-kula,  or  tropic  bird.  They  are 
very  handsome  objects,  and  are  bound  together  with  braided  human 
hair.f  In  its  talismanic  capacity  it  evidently  was  necessary  that  it  be 
kept  warm  (mafana)  to  retain  its  virtue,  and  hence  the  action  of  the 
Patu-iki  in  allowing  it  to  become  bedewed  {haumia)  caused  misfortunes 
to  arise  in  the  island,  and  originated  the  visit  of  Tokaaga-tala  to  the 
Patu-iki  to  ascertain  the  cause  thereof.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fald- 
heya  was  termed  a  toka-motu,  which,  I  think,  may  be  translated  as  the 
'*  rock,  or  foundation  of  the  island.** 

There  was  a  special  series  of  words  used  in  referring  to  the  king, 
or  in   addressing  him,  which  were  not  used  in  other  cases  or  in 

*  Maori  scholars  will  recognise  the  word  rito  in  aUto, 
t  See  plate  in  part  III. 
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ordinary  convesration.  This  of  course  is  a  Samoan  and  Tongan 
custom  also.  The  paucity  of  ''  chief's  words  "  in  Niu§  again  leads  me 
to  infer  that  the  institution  of  king  is  comparatively  modem,  and  that 
the  introduction  of  the  use  of  them  was  due  to  some  communication 
with  Tonga  or  Samoa.  The  following  is  the  list  which,  however, 
may  not  be  complete  : — 

Chiefs'  Word  Common  Word  Chiefs'  Word  Common  Word 

floia,  to  see*  mamata,  etc.  haeUagay  the  king's  resi-  fale^  kaina 

finagalo,  willj  command  loto  denoe 

fttfitga,  head  ulu  matulei^  to  die  mate, 

fofogay  face,  eyes,  etc.  mata  tugolu,  to  sleep  rnohe 

kaeUf  to  come,  or  go  hauy  fano  ve  and  vae^  foot  hui 

Out  of  these  words,  two  are  Samoau,  six  Tongan,  four  Futunaan, 
four  Tahitian,  three  Maori.  From  so  small  a  number  of  words  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  make  any  sure  deduction  ;  but  still,  Tongan  words 
preponderate,  and  the  inference  would  be,  were  the  comparison 
capable  of  greater  extension,  that  the  institution  of  king  is  due  to 
Tonga  influence. 


The  attitude  of  the  lower  orders  towards  the  king  and  chiefs  was 
always  one  of  deference,  for  which  they  have  a  word  (maimaina),  and 
this  is  so  at  this  day.  No  one  of  the  common  people  (Ifdo  tagata) 
approaches  a  chief,  or  passes  before  him  without  stooping  in  a  humble 
attitude  {tukutukn-hifo,  to  bow  down),  and,  like  the  Samoans,  they 
sit  down  cross-legged  (fakatoga,  which  really  means  Tonga  fashion)  to 
prefer  any  request.  Fata-a-iki  says  (lor,,  cit,)  "  The  appropriate  {gali) 
way  of  speaking  in  Nine  in  former  days,  was  not  to  stand,  but  sit 
cross-legged,  or  to  kneel  one  knee  on  the  ground."  This  latter 
posture  is  frequent  at  the  present  time.  I  was  often  amused  in  my 
walks  with  Mr.  Lawes,  to  see  that  people  meeting  us  along  the  road, 
especially  women,  generally  moved  off  the  highway  and  squatted  down 
until  we  had  passed.  This  is  mmmairui^  deference,  respect,  a  word 
which  appears  to  be  native  to  Nine,  but  is  akin  to  the  Maori  maimai- 
aroha.  There  is  another  Niue  word  for  this  humble  attitude,  hufeilo, 
which  apparently  meant  originally,  to  prostrate,  to  lie  on  the  ground, 
to  abase  oneself  to  a  conqueror,  to  beg  one's  life.  The  co?!quered 
formerly  acted  in  this  manner,  kissing  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  and 
bringing  a  present  at  the  same  time.  This  was  done  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  give  the  victor  time  to  refuse.  Inferentially,  if  the  present 
was  accepted,  the  life  of  the  petitioner  was  spared. 

*  Moia,  is  probably  the  passive  form  of  Jio,  the  Tahitian  Mo.  If  so,  as  to  see 
and  to  know  are  generally  identical  terms  in  Polynesia,  the  Maori  mo-hiOj  to  know, 
ii  the  same  as  Nine  fio. 
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There  are  a  good  many  chiefs  in  Nine,  who  are  called  either  iki  or 
patu.  The  former  no  doubt  is  the  Polynesian  word  an/ct,  or  chief, 
lord,  or  king,  thoagh  in  New  Zealand  it  is  also  applied  to  the  first 
bom  son.  Nine  folks  are  rather  given  to  dropping  the  letter  'r* 
(or  *V)  in  words  in  which  other  branches  retain  it ;  in  this  they 
resemble  the  Marquesans,  who  have  lost  the  *r*  altogether  from 
their  dialect,  and  their  word  for  a  chief  is  haka-iki.  In  Tonga, 
the  word  is  dki,  Mr.  Lawes  told  me  that  he  thought  the 
iki  were  chiefs  who  had  risen  for  some  reason,  perhaps  as 
warriors,  to  a  higher  position,  and  that  the  name  is  possibly  of  com- 
parative modern  use.  If  so,  it  would  have  come  from  Tonga,  and  not 
Samoa,  where  the  form  is  aWi,  But,  though  I  am  loth  to  question 
any  statement  of  Mr.  Lawes',  the  fact  of  this  word  being  found  in  the 
ancient  invocation  called  **Ulu  lologo  o  Maletoa,"  seems  to  show  it  to 
have  been  in  use  for  a  very  long  time, — so  long  that  the  language  of 
this  invocation  is  hardly  understood  by  most  people. 

TThe  name  patu,  which  represents  the  head  of  a  family,  is  more 
commonly  used  than  ihi.  This  is  no  doubt  the  Eastern  Polynesian 
name  fatu,  used  for  a  lord  or  chief,  the  head  or  core  or  centre  of 
authority,  and  is  identical  with  Maori  ichatu,  the  core  or  kernel,  etc. 
The  patm  are  the  heads  of  the  fagaij  already  described,  and  they  form 
the  local  fonos,  or  councils  of  each  village,  and  with  the  this  fill  the 
various  offices  required  in  the  polity  of  Nine  such  as  (in  modem  times) 
the  magistrates  (Jakafili),  the  police  (leoleo),  the  deacons,  and  do  all 
the  speechifying,  which  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  part  in  every  day 
life.  In  former  times  they  were  the  leaders  in  war,  the  toa,  or 
warriors,  and  moreover  are  the  principal  land  owners,  though  every 
one  has  land  of  his  own  by  right  of  ancestral  title ;  at  the  same  time 
I  did  hear  of  cases  in  which  some  individuals  had  been  unjustly 
deprived  of  their  rights  by  the  patm/' 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  power  the  patus  and  ikis  exercised 
over  the  lalo-tagata,  or  lower  orders — they  were  supreme ;  but  I  believe 
all  decisions  were  the  result  of  a  concensus  of  opinion  in  the  fon^  or 
council. 

*  I  have  mentioned  the  magistrates  and  police.  I  ascertained  that  for  the 
eleven  viUages  of  the  island  with  a  population  of  4,500,  there  were  twenty-three 
magistrates  and  one  handred  and  twenty-five  police,  who  were  paid  by  appropriating 
the  fines  to  themselves !  I  foand  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  former  to  five,  the 
latter  to  eleven,  and  arranged  that  they  should  be  paid  by  the  state. 


fTo  be  continued. } 
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PiKT  I. 

I  T  i§  &n  inleieBting  subject  for  research  and  one  on  wliioh  many 
^  opinioDs  b&ve  been  offered,  as  to  bow  or  in  what  macQer  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Maori  people  found  their  way 
across  the  broad  ocean — known  to  them  as  the  great  Bea  of  Kiwa — 
and  succeeded  in  colonising  Islands  so  remote  from  each  other  as 
Hawaii,  Rapa-nui  (Easter  Island)  New  Zealand  and  the  Cbatbams. 
There  are  writers  who  apparently  incline  to  the  belief  that  these 
Polynesian  Colonies  are  the  result  of  mere  ohanoe,  and  that  most  if  Dot 
all  of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  were  discovered  by  wind-tossed  errant 
oanoes,  that  had  been  driven  far  out  of  their  course,  and  so  drifted 
hopelessly  on  the  open  sea  until  by  mere  good  fortune  tbey  once  more 
came  within  sight  of  land. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Islands  have  been  peopled  and  re-peopled 
in  this  manner ;  and  therefore  ohance  may  have  been  one  of  the 
factors  in  this  ancient  effort  to  colonise  the  remote  comers  of  the 
Earth ;  but  if  so,  it  was  certainly  the  least  of  them.  The  writers  to 
whom  i  have  referred  have  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  considered  the 
ancient  character  and  attainments  of  the  Polynesian  people,  and  are 
prone  to  regard  their  migrations  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  ooi 
modem  experience ;  and  from  this  aspect  it  most  be  confessed  that 
the  modem  Maori  canoe  does  appear  to  be  unequal  to  the 
transport  of  men,  women,  and  children,  to  say  nothing  of  the  food  and 
water  absolutely  necessary  for  a  long  sea  voyage.  I  will  not  now 
refer  to  those  migrations,  which  at  the  present  day  are  recognised  as 
having  colonised  certain  of  the  Pacific  Islands ;  for  that  part  of  my 
subject  will  be  considered  later  on.  We  must  first  account  for  the 
11 
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presence  of  the  Polynesian  not  only  in  the  Pacific,  hut  also  westwards 
in  th0  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  still  further  west  in  Madagascar. 
We  must  also  try  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  certain  African  trihes 
have  linguistic  affinities,  which  would  seem  to  connect  them  with  the 
Polynesians. 

To  localise  with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  ancient  home  or 
birth-place  of  the  Maori,  we  must  look  for  a  people  who  are  neither 
Papuan,  Malayan,  or  Dravidian ;  a  race  of  men  who  in  days  long 
passed  were  famous  as  navigators;  for  it  must  be  conceded  that 
no  bolder  or  more  skilful  race  of  Sea  Bovers  ever  existed  than  the 
Polynesian  progenitors  of  the  true  Maori. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  old  traditions  of  the  Pacific,  from 
whatsoever  Island  they  may  be  drawn  we  shall  find  that  a  voyage  such 
as  that  from  Tahiti  to  New  Zealand,  Bapa-nui,  or  Hawaii  was  made 
not  only  without  hesitation,  but  also  on  the  least  possible  provocation. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  large  number  of  canoes, 
which  Maori  tradition  asserts  to  have  visited  .the  shores  of  New 
Zealand.  It  is  moreover  obvious,  that,  as  the  Maori  has  not  been 
a  trader  for  the  last  thousand  years  of  his  history, — whatever  he  may 
have  been  previous  to  that  date — these  voyages  must  have  been  under- 
taken either  from  mere  motives  of  curiosity,  or  from  pure  love  of 
adventure.  My  reason  for  adopting  this  conclusion  is,  that  though 
we  hear  of  the  visits  of  many  famous  Sea  Rovers  to  the  Coast  of  New 
Zealand,  but  few  of  them  remained  there,  at  any  rate  they  have  left 
no  descendants  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  we  may  therefore  presume 
that  they  were  merely  passing  visitors. 

This  indifference  to  the  dangers  and  discomforts  incidental  to 
a  long  and  dreary  sea-voyage,  in  vessels  that  at  the  best  were  not 
more  safe,  if  indeed  so  safe,  as  an  ordinary  whale-boat,  must  be  the 
result  of  evolution  ;  only  to  be  attained  by  a  race  naturally  brave  and 
adventurous.  It  must  indeed  be  the  result  of  familiarity  with  danger 
during  many  generations,  and  of  minds  fortified  by  the  tradition  of 
numerous  successful  though  hazardous  voyages. 

The  Polynesians,  including  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  have  very 
distinct  traditions  to  the  effect  that  at  a  very  remote  period  of  their 
history  they  migrated  East  into  the  Pacific,  from  a  place  called 
Hawaiki,*  and  further  they  speak  of  subsequent  migrations  from 
other  places,  many  of  which  were  called  Hawaiki  in  loving  memory  of 
their  ancient  home.  External  evidence  confirms  this  tradition,  in  so 
far  that  all  through  the  Pacific  we  find  the  name  of  Hawaiki  re- 
produced under  varying  forms  ;  such  as  Habai,  Savai'i,  and  Hawaii. 

*  One  of  the  Tery  early  migrations  to  New  Zealand  claim  that  they  oame  from 
Mata-ora,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Hawaiki. 
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In  New  Zealand  we  have  at  least  one  Hawai,*  and  in  the  great  Island 
of  Oeram  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  we  have  not  only  the  name  of 
Bawai,  but  also  a  Polynesian  colony  living  in  that  neighbourhood, 
among,  but  apart  from  their  foreign  neighbours. 

If  the  traditions  to  which  I  have  referred  are  reliable,  we  may 
fairly  expect  to  find  evidence  thereof ;  for  instance  we  should  find  : 

1.  Colonies  of  Polynesians  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay 

Archipelago,  that  being  the  undoubted  route  of  the  migra- 
tion. 

2.  We  may  hope  to  trace  the  name  of  Hawaiki  back  to  its 

source. 
8.*  We  should  find  some  trace  of  the  ancient  stock  from  which 
the  Maori  has  sprung,  and  should  jrecognise  these  people, 
either  by  the  structure  of  their  language,  similiarities  of 
custom,  or  physical  characteristics. 

If  we  are  to  locate  the  ancient  home  of  the  Maori,  we  must  I  think 
pay  special  attention  to  three  most  important  lines  of  enquiry.  We 
ought  to  ascertain  what  ancient  people  were  pre-eminent  in  maritime 
enterprise.  We  ought  to  locate  the  origin  of  the  word  Maori  or  Mauri, 
and,  lastly,  we  should  trace  back  the  name  of  Hawa  or  Hawaiki  to  its 
source. 

Many  of  those  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  Polynesians  have  treated  this  subject  as  though  it  was  beyond  all 
doubt  that  they  were  Malays.  By  what  method  of  reasoning  they 
have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  unless  indeed 
their  minds  have  been  biased  by  the  fact  that  some  three  per  cent,  of 
Polynesian  words  are  derived  from  the  Malay.!  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace,  in 
his  fascinating  book  '*  The  Malay  Archipelago,"  explains  this  occur- 
rence by  saying  that  though  the  brown  Polynesians  may  remotely  have 
been  the  produce  of  some  Malay  or  lighter  coloured  Mongol  race,  with 
the  dark  Papuan  ;  yet,  if  so,  the  inter-mingling  took  place  at  such  a 
remote  epoch,  that  it  has  become  a  fixed  and  stable  race,  showing  no 
sign  of  mongrelism ;  and  he  adds  '*  The  occurrence  of  a  decided  Malay 
element  in  the  Polynesian  language,  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  with 
any  such  ancient  physical  connoction.  It  is  altogether  a  recent 
phenomenon,  originating  in  the  roaming  habits  of  the  chief  Malay 
tribes,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  find  actual  modern 
words  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages  in  use  in  Polynesia  so 
little  disguised  by  peculiarities  of  pronounciation,  as  to  be  easily 
recognisable.    Not  mere  Malay  roots,  only  to  be  detected  by  the 

*  Besides  several  places  named  Hawaiki. — Bd. 

f  We  should  be  inoUned  to  pat  it  the  other  way :  three  per  cent  of  the 
Polynesian  words  have  been  adopted  into  the  Malay  dialect. — Ed. 
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philologist,  as  would  certainly  have  been  the  case  had  their  introduc- 
tion been  as  remote  as  the  origin  of  a  very  distinct  race,  a  race 
as  different  from  the  Malay  in  mental  and  moral,  as  it  is  in  physical 
characters.'* 

After  this  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  so  able  a  man  as 
the  author  of  "  The  Malay  Archipelago  "  ,  we  may  safely  reject  the 
theory,  of  a  Malay  origin  for  the  Maoris.  We  may  also  put  on 
one  side  the  theory,  that  the  Malay  element  in  the  Maori  language 
has  any  connection  with  the  roaming  habits  of  the  former  people* 
That  the  Malay  or  some  other  Mongol  tribe,  may  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  tribes  now  in  ^  occupation 
of  the  Carolines,  and  the  adjacent  Groups  is  quite  possible ;  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  ever  visited  the  Eastern 
Pacific,  which  is  the  home  of  the  true  Polynesian.  Had  Mr.  Wallace 
known  the  last  named  people  and  their  history,  he  would  probably 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  they  who  had  passed 
through  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  that  they  had  left  that  locality 
shortly  after  the  Malays  arrived  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  evidently  under  the  impression  that  what  he  terms 
the  brown  Polynesian,  is  but  a  modification  of  the  Papuan.  It  must 
however  be  remembered  that  he  had  not  seen  the  true  Polynesian,  and 
probably  did  not  know  the  radical  differences  in  the  structure  of 
the  two  languages.  During  his  travels  in  the  Archipelago  he  was  on 
the  line  of  route  of  the  Polynesian  migrations,  and  in  some  instances 
actually  among  colonies  of  that  people ;  but  it  seems  possible  that 
these  tribes,  however  distant  they  may  have  been  at  one  time,  must 
have  become  more  or  less  modified  both  in  physical  type  and  language 
by  inter-marriage,  very  much  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  at  Fiji ;  and 
therefore  Mr.  Wallace  was  not  in  a  position  to  judge  fairly  between  the 
Papuan  and  the  Polynesian. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  here  give  Mr.  Wallace's  description 
of  the  Malays  with  whom  he  sojourned,  for  not  only  was  he  one  of  the 
most  competent  of  modem  observers,  but  he  also  spent  many  years 
among  these  very  people,  and  therefore  enjoyed  opportunities,  that 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  travellers.  He  describes  the  Malays 
as  ^'  Impassive  in  character,  exhibiting  extreme  diffidence  and  even 
bashfulness ;  in  stature  much  below  the  European,  face  broad  and  flat, 
nostrils  broad  and  slightly  exposed,  cheek  bones  prominent.  That 
when  alone  the  Malay  is  taciturn,  and  neither  talks  nor  sings  to 
himself.  That  he  is  is  cautious  of  giving  offence  even  to  his  equals, 
and  does  not  quarrel  easily  about  money  matters ;  he  even  dislikes 
asking  too  frequently  for  the  payment  of  his  just  debts.'*  Mr. 
Wallace  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  Malay  is  rather  deficient  in 
intellect,  and  incapable  of  anything  beyond  the  simplest  combination 
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of  ideas.  These  are  the  impressions  of  a  man  who  not  only  knew  the 
Malays  well,  but  also  appreoiated  their  simple  kindly  character,  and 
he  could  hardly  have  described  a  people  more  unlike  the  Polynesian 
generally,  or  the  Maori  especially.  Whether  physically  or  mentally  we 
have  here  a  race  of  men  described,  who  have  actually  no  aflSnity  with 
the  tall  and  self-assertive,  though  dignified  Polynesians  who  although 
intensely  appreciative  of  a  joke,  would  nevertheless  resent  a  liberty 
as  quickly  as  a  Malay ;  men  so  tenacious  of  their  rights  that  they 
would  walk  twenty  miles  to  demand  a  shilling,  if  they  believed  it  to  be 
justly  due  to  them,  and  would  never  cease  to  demand  it  so  long  as  it 
was  owing, 

That  the  Maori  and  other  Polynesian  tribes  have  Papuan  or 
Melanesian  blood  in  their  veins,  is  however  quite  possible;  for  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  migrations  dwelt  for  some  years 
among  the  Melanesian  people  of  Whiti  (Fiji)  and  ojiher  places. 
There  are  also  a  few  Maori  tribes,  such  as  the  Ngati-Hako  of  the 
Thames,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  Tuhoe,  whose  features  seem  to 
bear  witness  in  favour  of  an  admixture  of  Mongol  blood,  but  whence 
derived  I  cannot  say,  though  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  is  an 
inheritance  from  the  old  Mongol  and  Naga  stock  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  two  tribes  I  have  mentioned  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  migrations  to  New  Zealand, 
and  they  may  possibly  have  inter-mamed  with  the  ancient  owners  of 
the  land,  or  on  the  other  hand  may  have  been,  among  the  last  to 
migrate  from  the  land  of  the  Malay,  and  finding  that  all  the  islands  of 
Polynesia  were  occupied,  were  compelled  to  push  on  to  New  Zealand. 
Whatsoever  the  cause,  it  is  very  certain  that  they  differ  greatly  from 
the  Ngati-Maru,  Waikato,  or  other  high  class  tribes. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  described  the  Papuan  with  the  same  masterly 
hand,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  his  views  on  the  subject  of  that 
race ;  our  interest  centres  in  that  portion  of  his  bopk  wherein  he 
describes  the  so-called  Alfuros  (indigenes).    I  have  already  stated  that 
Polynesian  tradition  affirms,  that  they  migrated  into  the  Pacific  by 
successive  stages  from  the  west ;  settling  for  a  generation  or  more 
wherever  it  suited  them  to  do  so,  and  my  chief  object  in  quoting  this 
valuable  work  is,  that  if  we  may  judge  from  the  descriptions  he  has 
given,  there  are  still  Polynesian  colonies  settled  on  the  route  taken  by 
them  perhaps  twenty  centuries  ago.    Speaking  of  the  Moluccas,  he  says, 
'*  The.  islands  of  Obi  and  Batchian  and  the  three  southern  peninsulas 
of  Gilolo  possess  no  indigenous  population,  but  the  northern  peninsula 
is  inhabited  by  a  native  race,  the  so-called  Alfuros  of  Sahoe  and  Gillela. 
These  people  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Malay,  and  almost  equally  so 
from  the  Papuan.*'    This  statement  he  afterwards  modifies  somewhat, 
for  he  says  in  effect,  that  in  stature,  features^  disposition  and  habits, 
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they  are  almost  Papuans ;  but  that  their  hair  is  only  semi-Papuan, 
being  crisp  and  waved  and  rough,  and  further  that  in  colour  they  are 
even  lighter  than  the  Malay.  **" 

Of  the  Qalela  men,  he  says  that  they  are  great  wanderers  over  this 
part  of  the  Archipelago,  and  that  they  build  large  and  roomy  prahu 
with  out-riggers,  and  settle  on  any  coast  or  island  they  may  fancy. 
He  moreover  describes  them  as  a  very  fine  race,  tall  and  light 
complexioned,  with  Papuan  features,  more  closely  resembling  the 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  true  Polynesiaiis  than  any  people 
he  had  seen. 

On  the  plateau  of  Tondano  in  Celebes,  he  found  a  people  as  white 
as  the  Chinese,  with  pleasing  semi-European  features ;  and  of  the 
population  of  8iau  and  Sanguir,  he  remarks  that  he  believes  them  to 
be  emigrants  from  northern  Polynesia.     It  did  not,  of  course,  occur  to 
Mr.  Wallace  that  the  Polynesians,  whether  northern  or  southern,  had 
migrated  thence  into  the  Pacific,  and  yet  such  has  been  the  case.     In 
the  great  island  of  Ceram  there  is  a  tribe  resembling  those  of  northern 
Gilolo,  and  there  also  we  find  one  of  their  towns  or  districts,  bearing 
the  truly  Polynesian  name  of  Sawai.     In  the  small  islands  Saou  and 
Botti,  west  of  Timur,  there  is  a  peculiar  race  of  people,  described  by 
Mr.  Wallace  as  being  handsome,  with  good  features,  and  resembling 
the  progeny  of  Arabs  or  Hindus  with  the  Malays,  and  these  people  he 
thinks  are  certainly  distinct  from  both  Papuan  and  Timurese.    The 
details  given  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  islands,  are  tog  meagre, 
to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  racial  affinities ; 
but  it  is  strange  that  there  should  be  this  one  isolated  case  of  Arab 
blood.     As  to  the  Hindu  blend,  it  is  probably  out  of  the  question, 
since  they,  of  all  the  races  of  men,  are  the  most  unwilling  to  trust 
themselves  on  the  black  water.     The  most  reasonable  conclusion  we 
can  come  to  as  to  these  people  is,  perhaps,  that  when  the  Polynesians 
reached   these  islands  they  either  found  them  desert  or  were  them- 
selves in  such  numbers  that  they  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  kill  off  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  indigenes ;  and  therefore  it  happens  that  we 
have  here  the  true  Polynesian,  without  the  usual  Papuan  cross.     One 
thing  is  at  least  certain,  that  if  there  be  men  of  pure  Polynesian  blood 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  then  they  are  not  likely  to  be  found 
out  of  small  and  isolated  islands.     Under  all  other  circumstances, 
matrimonial  alliances  would  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  existence 
of  an  ordinary  Maori  migration,  who,  however  brave  they  might  be, 
were  numerically  weak. 

"  It  is  probable  that  Wallace,  in  referriDg  to  the  Alfuros,  speaks  of  a  different 
race  to  that  alluded  to  by  Earl  in  his  *'  The  Native  Baces  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago-Papuans*'  for  he  certainly  classes  them  amongst  the  Papuans. 
Alfuro  is  a  Portugese  word,  meaning  *'  freedmen  ''  i.e.  *'  independent  tribes  who 
dwell  beyond  the  influence  of  the  coast  settlements." — ^p.  62,  Ed. 
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I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  Maoris  are  not  a  race  of  Pacific 
autochthones ;  but  that  they  migrated  from  the  west  probably  some 
twenty  centuries  ago,  and  since  that  date  have  gradually  occupied 
every  island  east  of  Fiji,  even  islands  so  insignificent  as  the  Chathams, 
for  it  may  not  be  denied  that  the  Moriori  are  Polynesians.  We  have 
also  the  independent  evidence  of  Mr.  Wallace,  who  supports  these 
traditions  so  far  that  he  confirms  the  route  taken  by  the  Polynesians 
in  their  migrations  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  proves  that  there  are 
colonies  of  that  people  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  line  of  route,  living 
among  the  woolly-haired  Papuans,  but  easily  distinguishable  from 
them.  I  may  also  point  out  that  it  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
Papuan  to  devote  himself  to  canoe  building,  in  order  that  he  may 
travel  about  from  island  to  island,  in  the  manner  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Wallace  when  speaking  of  the  Alfuros.  His  tendency  is  rather 
to  live  in  a  state  of  murderous  enmity,  with  both  neighbours  and 
relatives ;  and  that  this  has  been  his  character  for  many  generations 
we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  in  one  small  island  there  may  be 
as  many  as  five  distinct  dialects,  differing  as  widely  as  English  does 
from  French;  a  state  of  things  that  shows  conclusively  that  their 
normal  condition  had  been  that  of  savage  isolation.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  his  description  of  the  Alfuros  he  has  accurately  described  the 
class  of  men,  who  alone  could  carry  out  the  great  work  of  colonising 
the  small  and  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  by  them  I  think  we 
may  say  that  this  work  was  done. 

So  far  we  have  traced  the  Maori  or  Polynesian  backwards  from 
the  Pacific  into  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  it  now  remains  to  follow 
that  ancient  trail  still  further  to  the  west,  with  the  hope  of  locating 
the  ancient  home  and  race  from  which  the  Polynesian  has  sprung. 

There  are  certain  persons,  now  or  lately  living  in  the  Pacific,  who 
are  entitled  to  be  quoted  as  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Polynesian 
migrations,  I  will  therefore  cite  the  opinions  of  three  of  them : 
namely,  the  late  Judge  Fornander,  of  Hawaii ;  Mr.  Fenton,  late  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Native  Land  Court,  New  Zealand ;  and  Dr.  Carroll,  of 
Sydney.  All  of  these  learned  authorities  trace  the  Maori  in  his 
migrations,  either  from  the  Bed  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Judge  Fornander,  who  is  probably  the  most  reliable  authority  on 
the  brown  races  of  the  Pacific ;  follows  the  traditions  of  Hawai*i,  and 
traces  the  Maori  from  ''the  Tai  Meremere  a  Tane  "  (the  yellow  sea  of 
Tane).  This  opinion  it  will  be  seen  is  not  mere  conjecture  or  idle 
theory,  but  has  been  arrived  at  after  profoimd  study  of  Hawaiian 
traditions,  which  would  appear  to  be  superior  to  the  unwritten  records 
of  other  Pacific  islands. 

Mr.  Fenton,  of  Auckland,  who  was  an  undoubted  authority  upon 
Maori  subjects,  supports  Fomander's  conclusions  so  far,  that  he  also 
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aseribes  to  the  Maori  the  same  origin,  and  indicates  the  Sabaeans  as 
the  stock  from  whence  they  have  sprang.  He  points  out  that  the 
Sabaeans  were  notable  sea-rovers  and  merchants,  who  are  known  to 
have  visited  Java  and  the  East  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and 
that  one  of  the  most  powerful  sections  of  these  people  were  the 
Himyarites,  or  Mahri  who  were  driven  from  the  continent  of  Asia 
by  Chosroes  the  Persian,  between  the  years  560  and  600  a.d.  These 
people,  though  often  called  Arabs,  were  probably  not  Semitic*  but  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  ancient  Egyptians,  between  whom  and  the 
Maoris  there  appears  to  be  a  similarity  of  language  which  is  sufficiently 
curious  to  those  who  consider  the  distance  intervening  between  Egypt 
and  the  Pacific.  Let  us,  however,  remember  that  the  ancient  ethnical 
name  of  Mauri  can  be  traced  from  the  Mauri  or  Moors  of  Mauritania, 
to  the  Mahri  of  the  Bed  Sea,  to  the  Mori  of  Luzon,  to  the  Maruts  of 
Amboyna,  and  then  to  the  Maori  and  Mori-ori  of  the  Pacific.  A  very 
remarkable  combination  of  circumstances  favours  Mr.  Fenton's  theory, 
since  he  shows  that  the  tribe  expelled  was  the  Mahri,  that  their  city 
was  Saba  or  as  the  Maori  would  call  it  Hawa  and  last  but  by  no 
means  least  he  shows  that  they  were  essentially  a  maritime  people  ; 
traders  who  had  long  known  the  islands  to  which  they  were  about  to 
migrate. 

The  wide  distribution  of  the  racial  name  of  Mauri,  is  a  matter  the 
importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated ;  the  more  so  when  we 
find  it  in  almost  every  instance  accompanied  by  the  equally  ancient 
territorial  name  of  Saba,  under  one  or  other  of  its  many  linguistic 
disguises.  For  instance  we  are  told  that  Singapore  was  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Zaba,  and  the  same  name  appears  in  both  Ava 
and  Java.  Sumatra  was  at  one  time  known  as  little  Java.  In  the 
great  Island  of  Ceram  we  find  for  the  first  time  Sawa-i  (Hawa  minor), 
and  in  the  pacific  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  group  of  islands  with- 
out some  one  of  them  bearing  the  old  name  of  Hawa. 

Dr.  Samuel  Morton — ** Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth*' — is  of 
opinion  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  a  Caucasian  race,  and  that 
their  modern  representatives  are  Copts,  Tuaricks,  Kabyles,  and 
Berbers, — that  is  so  far  as  the  last  named  three  tribes  are  concerned 
the  very  people  who  were  once  known  as  the  Mauri.  For  when 
speaking  of  the  Lybians  he  says,  '^From  the  most  ancient  times  the 
Berber,  or  Amazirg,  have  been  known  as  the  Mauri,  the  unconquer- 
able man  of  the  desert,  who  from  the  earliest  times  have  been  an 
independant  group  of  tribes,  as  distinct  from  their  neighbours  as  the 

*  That  the  language  of  the  Mahri  may  now  be  Semitic  in  character  will  not 
affect  the  question,  since  it  is  probable  that  even  the  tribe  may  now  be  Semitic  by 
race  as  well  as  by  language,  though  it  does  not  prove  that  they  were  always  so. 
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Chinese — ^living  among  the  Negroes,  but  not  of  them,  and  as  unlike 
their  nearest  neighbours,  the  Arabs.*'  Maury  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Joktanide  Arabs,  who  are  also  oaUed  Mahiri,  are  a  Semitic  raoe,  but 
all  authors  do  not  agree  with  him  on  this  point,  and  perhaps  we  shall 
be  justified  in  supposing  that  he  is  not  right,  inasmuch  as  the  Berber 
are  not  Semitic,  and  yet  they  and  the  Joktanites  equally  beeur  the 
ethnical  name  of  Mauri. 

Dr.  Carroll,  arguing  from  ethnological  and  philosophical  grounds 
only,  says,  '*  I  trace  the  Maoris  back  into  Pegu,  which  in  former  times 
was  called  Hawa,  and  I  find  them  further  back  still  in  Ava,  or  Awa, 
on  the  Irrawadi,  in  what  is  now  Burmah,  where  the  Mauri,  or  Mauri- 
ya,  formerly  resided.  Before  that  they  were  in  Central  India,  where 
the  Mauri-ya  princes  and  people  have  a  very  interesting  history. 
Previous  to  that  some  of  these  people  were  settled  in  Burattu,  or 
Burutu,  along  the  central  part  of  the  Euphrates  river  in  Mesopotamia. 
This  is  the  Pulotu  or  spirit  land  of  Maori  tradition."  *  Here 
we  have  not  only  the  name  of  the  ancient  home  of  the  Maori 
people  preserved  but  also  their  racial  name  of  Mauri. 

Dr.  Carroll's  opinion  is  not  at  variance  with  those  of  Fenton  and 
Fomander,  who  hold,  I  think  with  reason,  that  although  the  Poly- 
nesians visited,  and  probably  colonised  the  shores  of  Indo-China,  and 
most  certainly  did  occupy  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, where  their  descendants  may  still  be  found,  yet  they  are  but  a 
migration  from  far  distant  lands,  and  not  a  people  indigenous  to  those 
shores  or  islands.  We  know  that  the  Hovas  of  Madagascar  are  akin 
to  the  Polynesian,  and  Dr.  Morton  tells  us  *<  that  the  languages  of  the 
Soudan  have  surprised  philologers  by  their  Polynesian  affinities." 
Now  this  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  we  may  presume 
affinity  of  race  if  we  find  the  grammatical  construction  of  two 
anguages  identical.  The  language  of  Polynesia  is  archaic  in  form 
and  very  singular  in  its  construction,  therefore  if  we  find  that  of  the 
Soudan  closely  resembling  it  we  have  found  a  very  singular  thing — 
that  is,  we  have  discovered  two  nations  widely  separated,  from  each 
other,  who  from  their  very  birth  down  to  the  present  day  have  thought 
exactly  in  the  same  grove,  for  what  is  language  if  not  the  expression 
of  our  thoughts  ? 

Men  learned  in  the  science  of  language  are  of  opinion  that  the 
mere  chance  resemblance  of  a  few  wotds  in  two  distinct  languages  is 
of  but  little  importance,  and  were  this  not  the  case  we  might  be 
compelled  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  Pamir  plateau  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  Maori  people ;  for  in  that  very  clever  work,  "  Where  Three 
Empires  Meet,"  the  author  invariably  refers  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Hindu 

*  This  la  not  a  Maori  name,  striokly  Bpeaking,  bat  Samoan  and  Tongan. — Ed. 
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Kusb  as  the  '*  pari.'*  Now  this  is  beyond  all  donbt  a  Maori  word; 
indeed  it  is  tbe  only  word  I  know  that  would  convey  to  a  Maori  mind 
the  idea  of  cliff  or  precipice.  This*  may  of  course  be  somewhat  more 
than  a  coincidence,  but  it  would  not  justify  us  in  assuming  that  the 
tribes  of  that  region  are  of  Maori  stock.  While  on  this  subject  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  certain  tribes  of  the  Himalayas 
used  the  word  **  Punalua  "  to  express  the  condition  of  having  more  than 
one  wife  or  husband.  The  Maori  uses  the  word  Punarua  to  describe 
the  condition  of  having  more  than  one  wife.* 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  I  may  say  that  wherever  the  cradle  of 
the  Polynesian  race  may  eventually  be  decided  to  be,  it  cannot  alter 
the  fact  that  a  well  defined  connection  exists  between  the  languages  of 
African  tribes  and  those  of  Polynesia.  Unfortunately,  we  can  never 
know  the  real  history  of  the  Maori  people.  We  can  never  do  more 
than  advance  theories  founded  on  traditions,  which  are  but  imperfectly 
known  even  to  the  most  learned  Maoris  of  the  present  day,  and  which, 
not  unfrequently,  appear  to  have  been  made  up  for  the  occasion.  The 
old  teachings  were  sacred  by  reason  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  whare- 
kurtty  wherein  the  instructioh  was  given,  and  therefore  the  missionaries 
during  their  brief  period  of  authority— extending  from  the  year  1840 
to  1860 — discouraged  all  teaching  of  ancient  lore,  and  hence  much  of 
the  old  time  Maori  history  has  been  lost. 

If,  however,  we  know  but  little  of  old  Maori  history,  it  is  clear  that 
we  know  still  less  of  that  of  Polynesia  and  its  many  islands,  all  of 
which  undoubtedly  had  a  history,  even  before  the  Maori  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  complicated  matters  by  destroying  the  original 
inhabitants,  whose  handiwork  may  yet  be  seen. 

We  may  well  ask.  Who  were  the  Anuts,  who  are  known  to  the 
Lele  islanders,  by  tradition,  as  the  builders  of  those  Cyclopean 
enclosures  with  walls  twelve  feet  in  thickness ;  who  are  also  credited 
with  having  made  the  stone-faced  canals  of  Ualan,  Ponape,  and  other 
islands  in  the  Western  Pacific,  and  who  are  said  to  have  been  sea 
rovers,  owning  immense  canoes  in  which  they  made  voyages  of  many 
months  duration? 

Who  built  the  Druidical  circle  called  Fale-o4e-Fe*e  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Vai-Singano  in  Upolu  ;  the  cromlech  on  Ponape,  or  that 
of  Tongatapu,  which  differs  from  all  other  cromlechs  ?  Who  were  the 
builders  of  the  truncated  pyramids  (Marae)  of  the  Society  Islands,  or 
the  Heiau,  of  Hawaii,  such  as  the  Pohaku  a  Kane  ?    Above  all,  who 

*  If  Colonel  Gudgeon  had  extended  his  comparison  to  the  customs  of  races 
inhabiting  some  parts  of  the  Himalaya  ranges  not  far  from  '*  where  three  empirps 
meet"  he  would  have  found  many  of  them  identical  with  thone  of  the  Polynesians. 
Indeed  in  our  opinion  he  is  here,  much  nearer  the  source  of  the  Polynesian  race 
Ihan  elsewhere.— £p. 
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were  the  Menehune  or  Manahune  people  who  are  said  to  have  built 
the  fish  ponds  of  Molokai  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Manahune  were 
like  the  Amata  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  aboriginal  inhabitants?  ;  but 
this  is  mere  surmise.  The  tendency  at  the  present  day  is  to  suppose 
that  all  of  these  questions  can  be  jsolved,  and  I  quite  expect  to  be 
informed  shortly  as  to  the  date  on  which  these  things  were  done,  as 
also  the  names  of  the  chiefs  who  did  the  work,  and  if  I  do  receive  this 
intelligence  I  shall  not  be  surprised ;  but  none  the  less  I  shall  not 
alter  my  opinion  that  the  Polynesian  did  not  know  all  of  these  things 
only  a  short  ten  years  ago.  But  his  education  has  reached  this  point, 
that  he  is  now  capable  of  noting  the  extreme  value  we  place  on  minute 
information,  and  is  inclined  to  be  ashamed  that  he  does  not  know 
more  of  his  history.  The  result  of  this  dual  feeling  is,  that  when  he 
really  comprehends  what  you  want  to  know  he  draws  upon  his 
imagination  for  your  benefit. 


[Everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion ;  and  Colonel  Gudgeon, 
who  is  one  of  our  ablest  Maori  scholars  and  historians,  seems  to  think 
that  there  was  a  prior  race  or  races  in  the  Pacific,  before  the  time  of 
the  Polynesians.  On  the  other  hand  we  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
Polynesians  were  the  first  to  occupy  the  islands  where  they  are  now 
found — with  the  one  exception,  perhaps,  of  Easter  Island.  The 
few  references  to  a  previous  race  to  be  found  in  Polynesian  traditions, 
are  capable  of  another  explanation,  which  to  us  is  far  more 
reasonable. — Ed.] 


^To  be  continued,  J 


OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  four  of  oar  members  since 
the  last  publication  of  the  Journal. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dp.  W.  G.  Co^nrley  Primate  of  New  Zealand, 
died  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  26th,  June,  1902.  The  late  Bishop 
was  one  of  our  original  members  and  founders,  and  always  took  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  though  his  numerous  and  onerous 
duties  prevented  his  contributing  to  the  Journal.  We  take  the 
following  from  the  "  Taranaki  Herald "—  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Cowie 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Turton,  of  Ely,  deacon  in  1854,  priest  in 
1855.  After  holding  curacies  at  St.  Clements,  Cambridge,  and  Moulton, 
Suffolk,  he  was  appointed  to  an  army  chaplaincy  in  India,  and  went 
to  Lucknow  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  army  in  1858,  being  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  division  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was 
present  throughout  the  operations  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  that 
city.  After  five  years  of  army  chaplain's  work  in  India,  he  was  chaplain 
to  the  Viceroy's  camp  (Lord  Elgin)  in  1863.  After  Lord  Elgin's  death, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  column  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Afghan  tribes  in  the  end  of  1863,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Laloo,  receiving  the  medals  for  the  two  campaigns. 
In  1864  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (Dr.  Cotton),  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  travels  in  the  north  of  India.  In  1865  he  was 
chaplain  on  duty  in  Cashmere,  and  in  1867  was  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Mary's,  Stafford.  Dr.  Cowie  was 
selected  Bishop  of  Auckland  by  Bishop  Selwyn  in  England,  the 
Diocesan  Synod  of  Auckland  having  delegated  to  him  its  rights  of 
nomination,  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  appoint  a  clergyman 
in  England.  It  also  requested  him  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  consecration  of  his  nominee,  and  Bishop  Cowie  was  accordingly 
consecrated,  under  royal  mandate,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Dr.  Tait)  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  1869,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mp.  N.  4m  Toney  another  of  our  founders,  died  at  Wellington  on 
the  18th  June,  1902.  His  name  is  well  known  to  the  Society,  as  he 
acted  more  than  once  as  one  of  its  joint  secretaries.  Mr.  Tone  was  for 
many  years  a  surveyor  attached  to  the  New  Zealand  Survey  Depart- 
ment, in  which  capacity  he  rendered  excellent  service  in  opening  up 
the  country  for  settlement.  At  one  time  he  acted  for  some  years  as 
Chief  Surveyor  to  the  North  Borneo  Chartered  Company,  and  on  his 
return  to  New  Zealand  became  Secretary  to  the  School  Commissioners 
of  Wellington,  an  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Tone  is 
a  great  loss,  not  only  to  the  Society,  but  to  all  who  knew  him ;  his 
genial  manners  and  upright  character  having  endeared  him  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him. 

Mp.  F.  Arthur  Jaokson,  of  Jackson's  Dale,  Fiji,  was  also  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  has  frequently  contributed  to  the 
pages  of  the  Journal,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  *'  Fire-walking  " 
ceremony  in  Fiji.  Mr.  Jackson  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  New  Zealand 
militia  at  one  time,  and  served  in  the  Maori  war.  He  died  in  Fiji, 
where  he  had  resided  for  many  years,  in  the  early  months  of  this  year. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Watty  of  Rotorua,  another  of  our  members  who  took 
considerable  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Society,  passed  away  since 
our  last  issue. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


[163]     The  "  Pua"  Qame  of  AUu  (See  note  No.  147.  Vol.  X.  p.  206). 

As  to  the  Pua  mentioned  above,  I  have  no  theory  to  suggest  as  to  the  change 
of  names.  Another,  and  probably  the  earlier  name  used  for  the  thing  itself,  was 
ulu^  a  bread-fruit.  Doubtless  the  hard  unripe  fruit  of  the  vlu  was  at  first  used  as 
a  bowl.  This,  I  think,  suggested  the  spherical-shaped  stone,  of  which  many 
specimens  have  been  found,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Eohala,  Hawaii.  In 
size,  many  do  not  differ  much  from  the  fruit,  for  which  they  are  named.  Others 
are  somewhat  smaller.  As  an  improvement  on  the  stone  ulu,  I  have  seen  an 
ulu-maika  shaped  like  a  sphere  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles.  The  ordinary  maika 
or  ulu-maika  is  thinner  and  lighter.  I  have  collected  a  large  number,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu  ;  they  were  mostly  obtained 
from  Kona,  Hawaii,  and  from  the  island  of  Oskhu.  Those  found  by  me  at  Ea'u, 
Hawaii,  were  of  the  older  and  ruder  type,  thick  and  unpolished.  The  change  of 
name  from  ulu  (bread-fruit)  to  hua  (7piui)  fruit,  is  easy  and  natural.  I  can  at 
present  o£Fer  no  explanation  of  the  word  maika. — J.  S.  Ebiebson. 

[The  Hawaiian  word  ulUj  for  bread-fruit,  is  the  South  Polynesian  word  kuru^ 
for  the  same  tree  and  its  fruit.  It  is  suggested  that  the  word  uru  or  ulu  probably 
meant  originally  *  round,' '  spherical,'  as  in  the  words  for  *  head ' — uru-o-te-rangi, 
<fec.,  the  head  or  roundness  of  the  heavens,  Ac,  If  so,  possibly  the  Hawaiian  term 
is  derived  from  this  meaning  rather  than  the  bread-fruit. — ^Ed.] 

[164]     The  «*Pua"  Qame  of  Atiu. 

In  note  No.  147  (Vol.  X.  p.  206  and  in  note  No.  158  above)  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  bowls  used  in  this  game  at  Atiu  Island  (north  part  of  the  Ck)ok 
Group).  The  five-pointed  star  there  referred  to  has  excited  some  interest,  and 
consequently  Ck)lonel  Gudgeon  was  written  to  asking  him  to  ascertain  if  this  really 
was  a  bona  fide  ancient  mark  used  by  the  natives.  He  now  replies,  *'  I  have  at 
last  managed  to  discover  that  the  pua  bowls  are  marked  with  the  three  triangle 
cypher  under  an  old  superstition  that  the  bowl  so  marked  would  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  have  an  advantage  over  others  marked  in  a  different  manner.  Of 
course  the  people  do  not  know  why  they  should  have  been  so  impressed,  but 
clearly  it  is  an  interesting  survival."    An  enlargement  of  this  figure  will  be  seen 

in  the  margin,  the  length  of  the  side  of  each  triangle  in 
the  original  is  0*5  inches.  It  is  clearly  the  Pentalpha 
of  very  ancient  times.  The  Bev.  J.  W.  Horsley,  MJL., 
in  **  Ars  Quatuor  Coronatorum,"  Vol.  XV.  Part  I,  p.  61, 
thus  refers  to  it,  *'  This  second  symbol  goes  by  various 
names,  derived  from  its  shape  or  use.  Pentalpha  it 
is  called  because  it  can  be  formed  by  five  capital 
alphas  or  As  superimposed.  Pentagram  or  Pentaen- 
tum  Solomonis  refers  again  to  its  shape,  and  the  latter 
term  shews  that  mediceval  and  modem  Eabalists  oon- 
^^"^'^SSu  iJSwS!*^        sidered  it  (not  necessarUy  on  sure  grounds)  the  design 

on  Soloman's  signet.  With  them,  the  five  points  refer 
to  the  Spirit,  Air,  Fire,  Water  and  Earth.  With  them  also  it  is  taken  as  the  sign 
of  the  Microcosm,  man,  as  the  Hezalpha  denoted  the  Blacrocosm,  or  the  universe. 
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and  whereas  in  modem  Hermetic  Magio  the  Uezalpha  referg  tp  the  son  and 
planets,  the  Pentalpha  refen  to  the  elements  as  given  (ahoye).  .  .  .  From  old 
Greek  times  the  Pentagram  has  been  the  syo&bol  of  Hygeia  and  Health,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Pythagoras,  <feo."  The  Encyolopasdio  Dictionary  refers  to  it  thus 
(and  gives  a  sketch  identical  with  the  figure  on  the  Pua),  "  Pentageron,  a  mystical 
figure  produced  by  prolonging  the  sides  of  a  regular  pentagon  till  they  intersect. 
It  can  be  made  without  a  break  in  the  drawing,  and  viewed  from  five  sides  exhibits 
the  same  form  as  the  Greek  A.  (Pentalpha).  According  to  Lucian,  it  served  the 
Pythagoreans  for  a  salutation  and  symbol  of  health.  In  German  Mythology  it  was 
regarded  as  the  foot-print  of  swan-footed  Nomen,  till,  as  Christianity  gained 
ground,  these  beings  were  looked  on  as  witches  and  evil  spirits.  Henceforward 
this  sign  Was,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  placed  at  the  door  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  Dmden  and  witches,  but  any  break  in  the  fignre  caused  it  to  lose  its  virtue 
(e/.  Goethe :  Fanst,  pt.  i.)." — ^Bd. 

[155]     ''The  Leina-Kauhane"  in  Hawaii. 

With  reference  to  note  No.  149  (Vol.  XI.  p.  44),  I  send  you  with  this  a  sketch 
of  the  west  end  of  the  Island  of  Oahu,  showing  the  position  of  the  Leina-Kauhane 
(Maori :  Beinga-wairua)  as  related  to  that  portion  of  the  island.  From  this  yon 
will  see  that  it  is  on  the  land  near  the  shore  line,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  western  end  of  the  Island  of  Oahu,  known  as  Ea  Lae-o-Kaena,  or  Kaena 
Point.  The  Leina-Eauhane  is  a  large  rock  on  a  level  plain,  overlookiog  the  sea 
with  its  sandy  shore.  On  passing  it  the  other  day  in  the  steam-cars,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  a  couple  of  little  straw  huts  leaning  against  it.  I  presume  they  must  have 
been  erected  by  Japanese  fisherman,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  native 
Hawaiian  would  think  of  spending  a  night  there  where  the  spirits  are  supposed 
to  pass. — J.  E.  Ehbbson. 

[156]     Canoe  Making  in  Olden  Times.    See  note  No.  162  J.P.S.  Vol.  XI. 

A  similar  case  has  come  under  my  notice  to  that  mentioned  by  the  late 
Mr.  Tone.  I  am  informed  by  my  son  that  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Jennings,  of 
Motueka,  Nelson,  there  used  to  stand  a  hollow  totara  tree.  The  Maoris  said  this 
was  caused  by  their  people  in  years  gone  by  purposely  cutting  out  a  strip  of  bark 
so  that  the  sap  would  be  exposed  and  decay  set  up,  resulting  in  that  side  of  the 
tree  becoming  hollow  as  described  in  Mr.  Tone's  note,  and  very  greatly  lessening 
the  labour  required  in  transposing  the  tree  trunk  into  a  canoe.  This  particular 
totara  tree  had  not  been  used  for  a  canoe  for  the  reason  that  the  top  had  died  out 
and  a  growth  of  branches  had  sprung  out  lower  down  the  trunk,  thus  shortening 
and  spoiling  its  use  for  canoe  purposes. — W.  H.  Skinneb. 

[157]     Canoe  Making  in  Olden  Time. 

I  have  seen  a  whole  group  of  totara  trees  thus  marked  in  the  Oxford  bush, 
Canterbury.  The  trees  were  growing  close  together,  nearly  on  top  of  a  hill  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  tbe  outskirts  of  the  forest.  About  six  were  scarfed  ;  whilst 
I  noticed  the  marking,  examining  it  carefully,  I  concluded  the  object  had  been  to 
kill  the  wood  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  and  thus  make  it  quite  easy  to  either  bum 
or  hollow  it  out  when  the  tree  was  to  be  made  into  a  canoe.  The  marking  con- 
sisted in  cutting  out  an  oblong  piece  of  bark,  about  three  feet  long  and  one  foot 
wide,  and  chipping  the  sap  wood  above  and  below  to  a  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  stone  axe  marks  were  quite  plainly  visible  on  the  dead  wood,  though 
the  living  wood  and  bark  had  grown  all  round  the  scarves  to  a  height  of  several 
inches.  Most  of  the  trees  were  dead,  or  hollow  on  the  scarf  side,  one  in  particular 
must  have  been  hollow  for  nearly  its  whole  length.  The  trees  were  comparatively 
young,  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  quite  straight.  Totara 
trees  are  rather  scarce  in  Oxford  forest.— T.  X.  Brodriok. 


TRANSACTIONS   AND  PROCEEDINGS 

POLYNESIAN   SOCIETY. 


A  MBETiNO  of  the  Ck)unoil  was  held  in  New  Plymoath,  on  August  26th,  1902, 
Mr.  W.  Kerr  in  the  ohair.    Amongst  other  business  transacted  was  the  following  : — 

New  members  elected : — 

344  James  Cowan,  **  Star  "  Office,  Auckland,  N.Z. 

345  Geo.  Graham,  c/o  Wynyard  &  Pnrchas,  Auckland,  N.Z. 

346  Mrs.  Jane  Brown,  Auckland,  N.Z. 

Papers  received :  - 

242  A  Eumara  Planting  Song.    J.  Cowan. 

243  An  Arawa  Tangu    J.  Cowan. 

244  The  Viglsimal  System  of  Counting,  Aitutaki  Island.    J.  T.  Large. 

245  The  Manu,  or  Maori  Kite.    A.  Hamilton. 

Four  members  were  struck  off  the  roll  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions,  and 
the  deaths  of  four  others  (see  Obituary)  were  reported. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of  the  following  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  the 

Native  Minister  :— 

"  That  the  Native  Minister  be  urged  by  this  Society  finally  to  approve 
and  have  gazetted  regulations  under  "  The  Maori  Antiquities  Act,  1901,"  in 
order  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  may  become  actively  operative,  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  Parliament  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Society.'' 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Exchanges,  &c.,  received  since  last  Meeting  :— 
1320  yfemoirtf  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum.  Vol.  1,  No.  4.  Ancient  Hawaiian 
Stone  Implements.     (Will  be  reviewed  next  Journal) 

1321  La  Oiographie,    April,  1902. 

1322  BoleUn  de    la  Real  Academia  de  Oiendas  y  Aries  de  Barcelona* 

Vol.  ii..  No.  3. 
1323-25  „  n  n         Vol.  v.,  Nos.  13, 14,  15. 

\Z2&  The  QeographicalJourmL    May,  1902. 
1327-8-9  Journal  Royal  Colonial  InstituU,    March,  April,  May,  1902. 

1330  Revue  de  VEcole  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris.    May,  1902. 

1331  Science  of  Man,    February,  1902. 

1332  „         „  June.  1902. 

1333  La  Giographie.    May,  1902. 

1334  Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Taal  Land-en  Volkenktmde.    Deel  xlv. 

1335  Notulm  van  de  Algenusene,   dtc.,  Bataviaasch   Oenootsehap,     Oeel 

xxxix.— 4. 

1336  Brievenvan  an  Aan,  Mr.  H.  J.  Van  de  Graaf.    1816-18%.    Deel  1-2. 
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1337-8  Mittheilungen  der  Anthropologiielum  GeulUchaft  in  Wien.     Band 
zxz.— 4,  5,  6.    1900. 

1339  Na  Mata,    Jane,  1902. 

1340-41  Science  of  Man,    Maj,  Jolj,  1902. 

1342-1345  Memoriae   de   la  Real  Academia   de    Cienciae  y  Artet  de 

Barcelona.    VoL  iv.,  Nos.  16, 17, 18, 19. 
1 346-47  Journal  Royal  Colonial  IneHtute,    June  and  July,  1902. 

1348-49  Berichte  uher  Land-wid  Foreetwirtsehaft  in  Deuteeh-Oitafrika. 
Heft  1—2. 

1350-51  BuUeHn  et  Mimoiree  de  la  8ocUU  d^ArUhiropologie  de  Parie. 
Vol.  xii.,  4-6. 

1352  Reoue  de  V&cole  d^Anthropologie  de  Paris,    June,  1902. 
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NtUE  ISliA-ND,   AND  ITS   PEOPLE. 

Bt  S.  Pkkct  Burh. 


Relioion, 
^T  is  very  difBcult  at  this  period  to  say  eicaotly  wh&t  the  oncieDt 
1  religion  of  the  Niu6  people  woa,  bat  no  doubt  it  did  not  differ 
very  much  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  race,  seeing  that  at  one 
period  very  early  in  their  history,  and  when  the  main  ideas  embodied 
in  their  faith  were  being  evolved,  the  whole  Polynesian  people  must 
have  dwelt  together,  having  one  ritual  and  one  belief.  Bat  this  period 
ie  so  far  back  in  the  centuries  that  innovations  have  gradually  been 
introduced,  especially  where  the  environment  of  any  particnlar  section 
baa  differed  materially  from  that  of  the  rest. 

Tagaloa  was  the  principal  god  [atua,  meaning  also  a  spirit,  ghost) 
of  Nine,  and  according  to  tradition  he  was  a  "  leader  of  armies,"  or 
in  other  words,  the  god  of  war.^  Fata-a-iki  says,  in  his  paper,  that 
Tt^aloa  brought  blessings  on  the  island.  Again,  "Ko  t  patu-tupua  a 
Sitii-fekai  ko  Tngalnn.  Liogi  oti  ni  ki  n  Taijatoa,  kn  tau  e  motu  nai  : 
'  Takinn  mat  Tatfaloa ;  takina  inai  Taqalon  !  '  Ole  oti  ni  e  motu  ki  a 
Tagaloa.  Ko  e  liogi  he  motu  nai  t  tuai,  kua  tiogi  ni  ke  malaia  e  tagata, 
fekaiaiu  aki  ni."  "The  patu-tupua  (or  chief  endowed  with  super- 
natural powers — chief  god)  of  Niug-fekai  was  Tagaloa.  All  prayed 
to  Tagaloa,  when  the  island  went  to  war,  '  Lead  forth  Tagaloa !  Lead 
forth  Tagaloa ! '  The  prayers  of  the  people  in  former  times  were  that 
men  (enemies)  might  have  misfortune  brought  on  them ;  they  mutually 
cursed  one  another." 

Whilst  Tagaloa  held  the  supreme  position  amongst  the  gods,  as  he 
did  in  Samoa,  Barotonga,  Tahiti,  and  Hawaii  (in  later  times),  but  not 
in  New  Zealand,  there  were  other  gods,  amongst  them  Tu,  who  was, 

*  He  appeara  also  to  have  bsen  s  god  ol  oar  with  the  Moriurii,  bat  I  think 
vith  no  other  bnnch  ot  the  race. 
1 
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as  the  people  say,  a  inalwU,  or  albino.  Tu  was  known  to  most 
branches  of  the  race,  and  with  the  Maoris  he  was  their  war-god,  and 
most  powerful  of  all  in  later  ages,  though  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  Tane  was  the  principal  Maori  as  well  as  the  principal 
Hawaiian  god  in  early  days.  I  think  neither  he  nor  Bongo  are  known 
to  the  Nine  Pantheon.  These  four  make  up  the  quartette  of  primary 
gods  of  the  Polynesian  race.  The  tupuas  mentioned  several  times  in 
the  legends  I  have,  are  clearly  almost  identical  with  the  tupuas  of  New 
Zealand,  and  I  think  that  the  Niue  people  would  not,  any  more  than 
the  Maoris,  place  them  in  the  same  rank  as  the  greater  gods  properly 
so  called.  They  were  beings  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  acting 
sometimes  as  guardians  or  familiar  spirits,  and  sometimes  as  malicious 
beings — generally  the  latter.  Originally,  in  my  opinion,  they  repre- 
sented the  embodiment  of  the  powers  of  nature.  However,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  go  into  that  question,  about  which  a  great  deal  might 
be  said.  Tupua  is  a  term  often  applied  to  human  beings,  especially 
if  they  possessed,  or  were  accredited  with,  powers  transcending 
ordinary  human  experience.  Such  was  the  company  of  tupuas  who 
came  to  Niue  in  the  early  days  and  colonised  it,  about  which  we  shall 
learn  later  on. 

According  to  Fata-a-iki  there  were  four  principal  tupuas  in  Niue  ; 
he  says  :  ^^  Ko  e  tupua  he  Ulu-lauta  i  Mulalau  ko  Huanaki  ;  ko  e  tupua 
ke  he  Mui-fonua  ko  Luu-tupua  ;  t  LikUj  ko  Makapoe-lagi ;  ko  e  Utpua  ke 
he  f alii  lalo  nai  ko  Lage-iki.'*  **  The  tupua  of  Ulu-lauta  (or  north  end 
of  the  island)  at  Mutalau  was  Huanaki ;  that  at  Mui-fonua  (the  land's 
end,  south  end)  was  Lua- tupua ;  that  at  Liku  was  Makapoe-lagi ;  and 
that  on  the  west  coast  was  Lage-iki."  In  this,  Fata-a-iki  allows  a 
tupua  to  each  quarter  of  the  island.  Whether  these  tupuas  or  any 
other  gods  were  ever  represented  by  idols  in  any  form,  I  know  not, 
but  tupua  is  the  word  used  for  idol  in  the  Niu6  version  of  the 
Scriptures — though  this  was  probably  only  a  derivative  meaning.  It 
will  be  clear  from  what  follows  in  Part  IV.,  that  one  of  these  tupuas 
(Lage-iki)  was  a  human  being  originally,  but  that  he  had  become  in 
the  process  of  time  a  sort  of  guardian  spirit  for  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  for  I  was  shown  a  place  on  the  reef  where  he  was  supposed  to 
dwell,  and  there  manifest  himself  to  the  later  generations  in  the  form 
of  a  fountain  of  salt-water  shot  up  from  a  blow-hole — ^this  would  be 
called  a  tupua  in  New  Zealand.  Maori  scholars  will  recognise  in  Lua- 
tupua  (the  tupua  of  the  south  end  of  the  island),  a  very  familiar  name 
(Bua-tupua)  found  in  Maori  karakias.  For  reasons  which  aa:e  too. 
lengthy  to  state  here,  I  assume  that  this  Niue  tupua  was  named  after 
a  far  more  ancient  one.  Again,  we  shall  see  that  Huanaki,  the  tupua 
of  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  all  his  children  were  men,  he  being 
one  of  the  original  migrants  to  the  island. 
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Maui  is  included  by  most  writers  on  Polynesian  subjects  as  one  of 
the  gods  of  the  race.  I  doubt  if  any  old  Polynesian,  if  he  had  been 
asked,  say,  just  about  the  time  of  the  first  intercourse  with  white 
people,  would  have  called  him  a  god.  He  is  rather  a  hero  of  remote 
antiquity,  around  whom  in  the  process  of  time  has  gathered  a  halo  of 
miraculous  deeds,  many  of  them  performed  by  others.  He  is  known 
to  the  Niue  people,  but  from  the  slight  notices  I  have  of  him,  he  is 
merely  a  hero  who  has  attained  to  much  glory  (Hlifu)  through  his 
actions.  It  was  he  who  forced  up  the  heavens  from  their  original 
position  resting  on  the  earth,  and  it  was  he  who  completed  the  work 
of  Fsx)  and  Huanaki  in  raising  Niue  to  its  present  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.'^'  Their  story  of  MSui  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Maoris,  but  with  local  colouring.  It  is  quite  inconsistent  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Fao  and  Huanaki,  and  it 
seems  to  me  can  best  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  we  here 
have  the  effect  of  admixture  of  two  series  of  traditions  overlaying  one 
another,  and  derived  from  each  of  the  two  elements  of  which  the 
population  is  composed.  Maui  cannot  be  included  amongst  the  gods 
of  Niu6,  properly  so  called.  In  Part  IV.  hereof,  paragraph  numbered 
15,  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  tupuaa. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  race,  the  Niu$  people  believed  in 
the  existence  of  the  soul  {agaaga,  the  soul,  spirit)  after  death ;  but 
what  was  not  common  to  all  branches,  they  held  that  the  good 
(according  to  their  standard)  went  to  a  separate  place  from  the  bad. 
Aho-hololoa,  or  Aho-noa,  was  their  heaven,  and  Po  their  Hades,  the 
latter  word  being  the  same  with  every  branch,  meaning  the  darkness 
of  night,  the  direction  of  the  sunset,  towards  the  original  home  of  the 
race  in  the  west,  to  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  passed  to  their  final 
resting-place.  Another  name  for  heaven  was  the  Motu-a-Hina,  this 
was  the  second  heaven  above,  but,  I  fancy,  was  a  separate  place  from 
Aho-hololoa.  Mankind  in  former  times  had  many  dealings  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Motu-a-Hina,  but  it  is  not  clear  if  they  had  with 
those  of  Aho-hololoa,  when  once  the  spirit  had  left  this  earth  (lahlagi), 
Aho-hololoa  is  possibly  the  same  place  as  Auroroa  of  the  Maoris,  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  greater  gods. 

There  were  priests  in  former  days  called  taula-atua,  whose  principal 
function,  however,  seems  to  have  been  to  bewitch  (/  makutu)  people. 
It  is  still  believed  that  this  power  is  possessed  by  certain  persons.  The 
term  used  in  the  Scriptures  for  priest  is  eke-poa,  the  offering-maker ; 
but  it  is  a  question  if  this  is  not  a  modern  term  used  to  distinguish 
them  and  their  office  from  the  evil  practices  (lagatau)  of  the  taida-atua 

*  So  I  was  told,  but  it  appears  to  me  there  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  here,  dae  to 
dimly  remembered  traditions.  To  suppose  that  Maui  flourished  after  the  times  of 
Hnauaki  aqd  Fao  is  absurd 
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of  old.  Foa  is  the  word  now  used  for  offerings  to  the  Church,  but  it 
was  an  old  word  and  meant  offerings  to  the  gods.  This  is  the  Maori 
word  for  bait,  an  *'  offering  *'  to  fish.  The  different  meanings  in  the 
two  dialects  are  significant. 

It  is  clear  that  there  were  places  in  former  times  which  must,  to 
a  certain  extent  have  been  sacred,  where  their  rites  were  performed 
These  are  called  tutu,  and  are  hillocks,  more  or  less  flat  on  top,  and 
which  present  every  appearance  of  being  partly  artificial,  they  would 
average  about  50  to  70  feet  long  by  20  to  40  feet  wide,  and  are  at 
this  date  grass  covered  with  houses  build  on  them.  In  former  times 
they  were  the  sites  of  jaituga,  a  word  which  is  used  in  the  Niue 
Scriptures  for  temple,  but  probably  the  .Niu6  temples  were  of  the 
nature  of  the  Maori  tudhu,  i.e.,  the  sites  where  the  rites  connected 
with  their  religion  were  performed,  but  were  not  otherwise  occupied 
by  buildings — at  any  rate  of  a  permanent  nature.'''  These  places 
have  names,  several  of  which  were  told  to  me,  but  they  have  no 
interest  outside  the  Island. 

Whilst  the  priests,  taida-atiiu,  acted  in  a  sacerdotal  capacity,  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  Patu-iki  or  King  had  certain  duties  of  a  similar 
nature,  which,  in  the  absence  of  one,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  must 
have  been  performed  by  the  higher  chiefs.  I  witnessed  an  ancient 
custom  in  which  the  present  King  Togia  took  part  and  acted  in 
what  may  be  called  the  chief  priest's  office ;  this  was  on  the  occasion 
of  my  first  meeting  the  people  in  assembly  at  Tuapa,  where  some  700 
or  800  were  present,  a  brief  description  of  which  may  be  of  interest 
in  the  above  connection.  As  we  drove  up  to  the  settlement  we  were 
met  by  some  elderly  women  gaily  decked  out  in  wreaths  and  garlands 
of  ferns  and  flowers,  who  advanced  before  us  to  the  King's  house, 
dancing  with  a  slow  circular  movement  with  much  waving  of  the 
arms — much  like  a  Maori  pohiri,  but  with  infinitely  less  noise.  After 
being  seated,  the  old  King  gathered  around  him  in  a  small  circle 
some  8  or  10  old  men,  the  chiefs  of  the  place.  The  King  generally 
stood  within  the  circle,  but  sometimes  with  the  others,  and  he  recited 
in  a  monotonous  tone  the  long  song,  or  incantation  following,  the 
chiefs  joining  in  at  certain  parts.  Every  now  and  then  all  heads 
bowed  down  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

KO  E   '*UlU  LOLOOO  0   BiALBTOA.*' 

1.  Tolai  5,  puipai  o, 

Tagaloa  ho  motu  ka  tofatofa— 

Tofatofa  i  a  Tui-Niae 

(He)  pa  mo  e  fonu  ko  e  ika  tapu, 

Na  he  moana  fakalana 

He  mata  kai  toua. 

*  The  Samoan  temples—  malumalu — were  also  erected  on  high  platfonns  of 
large  stones.— see  J.  P.  S.,  vol.  VHI.,  p.  234. 
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2.  (Tagaloa  ho  lagi  mamao  e  e  e) 
He  nhila  kaa  lapa  mai  pogipogi, 
To  aha  ke  liogina, 
Takina  a  Toga  ki  hona  mota, 
Neke  pahia  ho  Mota-te-f  aa 

8.  (Tagaloa  ho  lagi  mamao  See  puai  o) 
Pale  a  Taf ai  he  moana,  paipai  5 : 
Eo  e  pole  a  Taf  ai  he  moana, 
Ka  aia  ai  (Ida)  hala  ke  he  lagi, 
(Ea  takina  hifo  ki  ho  fale-takitaki  he  fonua, 
Ko  na  e  liaa  5  o  o.) 

4.  Eo  Palaki  e  (ke)  vagahaa  tapaa 
To  tia  lotoga  ai  e  fonaa 

Ato  (Eo  e)  ao  foaaa  ke  he  tafua 
Ea  e  taa-fonaa  ki  Fale-ana 
Ea  (ko)  e  tapakaa  mai  Hala-kala, 
Fakanof  o  ki  laga  o  (e)  malokula. 

5.  (He)  ataa  he  ko  Lava-ki-amata,  paipoi-o. 

Ataa  he  ko  Lava-ki-umata  • 

(To  hifo  ho  aga  taa  mataa,) 

Hifo  ponotia  (panatia)  e  tatavaha, 

Tokona  a  Toga  neke  hake  mai 

Ee  laia  (pahia)  a  (ho)  Mota-te-faa  nai, 

6.  To  galula  ki  lagi  e  aha  loa 
Melekina  ki  ho  ata  faitaga 
Maama  ke  malolo  hifo  ai 

He  mana  ne  tagi  he  lagi  havilivili. 
Tagaloa  ho  mota  ka  akihia 
Eua  fa^tino  aki  e  mahina 
Ee  alito  aki  a  Lina-lagi 
Tagaloa  ho  lagi  mamao  e  e  e,  pui  o 

7.  Leo  ni  Fiti  Eaga  he  (i)  tapaa 
Eua  hake  he  tamaaki  fonaa 

(Fano  i  ata)  Ea  hai  ata  ko  e  iki  tapu, 

Neke  (na)  lakafia  he  tapoa  hau-(kau-)valovalokia. 

8.  (Eaa)  hala  ki  ta  (kua)  hala  ki  fonaa 
Eai  tai,  paipai-o, 

Haliki  ta  hala  ki  fonaa  kai  tsJ, 
To  (ka)  nuia  ha  pia, 
Mai  e  taa  lana  maka 
E  (a)  mana  tapa  iki-i, 
Ea  fina  ata  e  kai  havilivili. 

9.  Haa  ha  kali,  haa  ha  liaki, 
Haa  haa  ha  kali,  haa  ha  liaki, 
To  takoto  anoano  i  he  lagi  afa  t5, 
Toki  mimio  i  Matata 

Mafoike  tagi  ia  Liaa,  pai-pai*d. 

(9.  Haa  ha  kali,  haa  ha  liaki  ha  afa  to, 
Toki  mimio  i  Mataita, 
I  halagia  mafaike  tagi  ia  Liua  oi-oa). 
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The  above  incantation  has  abready  been  published  in  this  journal, 
vol.  IX.,  p.  284,^^  but  the  old  men  of  Niu6  say  that  that  version  is 
incorrect.  The  one  above  is  derived  from  a  copy  written  out  for 
Mr.  Lawes,  and  also  from  one  written  by  Fata-a-iki  the  late  King  who 
was  a  competent  authority  in  such  matters.  When  the  latter  version 
differs  from  the  first  the  words  are  shown  in  brackets,  and  the  order 
of  the  verses  are  according  to  Fata-a-ikis  version.  The  ulu  is 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  old  Nine  dialect,  for  we  find  words 
in  it  not  now  in  use,  and  many  verbs  with  passive  terminations  that 
are  also  not  now  so  used.f 

The  ''  Ulu  lologo  o  Maletoa,"  is  an  invocation  addressed  to  Tagaloa 
alone.  In  the  following  from  Fata-a-iki's  paper  {loc.  cit.)  several  of 
the  tupuas  of  the  island  are  invoked.  The  occasion  on  which  it  is 
used  is  obscure.  Fata-a-iki  merely  says  :  *'  Ko  e  tola  fee  lie  huki  niu 
mo  e  huki  kau  (/  hiku-kau)"  **  It  relates  to  piercing  a  cocoanut  and 
piercing  a  company."    It  is  as  follows  : — 

Monu  Tagaloa  I 

Timata  e  lele 

Eolomata  e  tama  tiaa  loluga. 

Monu  ho  ina  e  e  e  ei. 
E  Hoanaki-tau,  Huanaki-tupua 

Monu  ho  inu  e  e  e  ei. 
E  Fao-tn-nuku.    £  Fao-matavalu, 
E  Fao-tikitiki. 
E  Fiti-ki-tupua,  e  Fiti-ki-la, 

Monu  ho  ma  e  e  e  ei. 

E  Tali-mai-nuku,  E  Leo-malagi 
He  fakaeteete  he  maletoa. 

Monu  ho  inu  e  e  e  ei, 

Monu  ho  inu  e  e  e  ei. 
E  Tu-taua  tulaga  momole, 

Monu  ho  inu  e  e  e  ei. 
E  Lage-iki  e  fai  he  moana 

<     Monu  ho  inu  e  e  e  ei. 
E  Tapna-kiu,  E  Tupua-lagi, 

Monu  ho  inu  e  e  e  ei. 
E  Tama-hei-tau,  mo  Taufa-o-atua 

Monu-ho  inu  e  e  e  el. 

E  Lua-tupua,  E  Lua-fakakana-niu, 

Tui-toga  ho  motu  ka  fofo  hake 
Tuanaki  ho  motu  mafiti  vave, 
Mo  molemole 
Fakaoti  falo  ki  tua  na  motu  e. 

*  By  Ed.  Tregear.  It  was  sung  at  the  visit  of  the  Right  Hou.  R.  J.  Seddon 
to  Niue  in  May,  1901. 

1 1  am  awaiting  information  from  Niue  for  the  translation,  for  though  much 
of  it  is  clear  to  me  it  is  well  to  have  the  Native  ideas  as  to  meanings. 
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He  motu  e  iki  mo  e  Tagaloa. 

Ne  fefatiaki  e  talia 

Mo  molemole 

Fano  fakaoti  falo  ki  fcoa  hana  motu  e  e. 

Many  of  the  tupuas  here  mentioned  will  be  referred  to  in  Part  IV., 
and  some  of  their  functions  described. 

Tlie  people  used  to  assemble  at  Paluki  on  certain  occasions  to 
offer  their  prayers,  &c.,  that  peace  might  prevail  in  the  island.  And 
here,  says  Fata-a-iki  {loc,  cit,)  they  made  the  kava-attui,  which  was 
explained  to  me  as  an  enclosure  built  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  those 
who  were  not  engaged  in  the  ceremonies  in  hand,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  properly  performed — neke  fakahanoa,  as  Fata-a-iki  says,  lest 
they  be  done  anyhow.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  though  the 
term  kava-atua  is  applied  to  the  enclosure  by  the  present  generation 
it  meant  originally  the  ceremony,  and.  was  anciently  connected  with 
the  function  of  drinking  kava,  or  making  a  libation  of  kava,  which  to 
this  day  in  other  islands  is  accompanied  by  much  ceremony.  It  is 
clear  from  many  things  that  the  drinking  of  kava  was  originally  a 
sacred  ceremony,  and  it  will  in  time  probably  be  connected  with  the 
sacred  soma  drink  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  India."^  In  New 
Zealand  there  were  several  ceremonies  of  a  sacred  nature  named  Icawa, 
and  they  will  all  be  found  connected  with  the  kava  as  a  sacred  drink 
hereafter.  The  Niu6  people  do  not  drink  kava ;  why  they  differ  from 
other  branches  of  the  race,  such  as  Samoans  and  Tongans,  with  whom 
they  are  most  closely  related,  is  difficult  to  say.  It  may  be  through 
the  scarcity  of  the  plant— for  though  I  always  paid  close  attention  to 
the  flora  of  Nine,  I  never  saw  it  growing,  and  had  to  send  to  the  far 
side  of  the  island  for  a  specimen. 

The  gods  sometimes  communicated  with  mankind  through  the 
proper  channels,  and  they  spoke  in  a  whistling  voice  (mapu  and  viafu) 
as  did  the  gods  of  the  Maori.  And  like  the  Maori  the  Nine  folks  have 
an  objection  to  whistling  on  that  account,  such  at  least  was  the  case 
formerly.  -    ' 

In  cases  of  sickness  formerly,  an  offering  was  made  to  the  gods  in 
the  form  of  the  rnoko-lauulu^  a  lizard  some  eight  inches  long.  The 
Niug  natives  have  not  the  horror  and  terror  of  a  lizard  that  the  Maori 
has ;  it  is  lucky  for  them  that  this  is  so,  for  the  little  brown  lizard  is 
exceeding  common.  An  old-time  Maori  would  fipd  his  life  unbearable 
in  Nine  on  this  account. 

The  people  had  a  god  of  the  winds,  but  unfortunately  I  omitted  to 
obtain  his  name.    It  is  said  that  a  certain  hero  of  old  enclosed  all  the 

*  I  would  suggest  as  a  profitable  field  for  enquiry  by  some  philologist  the 
connection  between  the  kava  drink  of  the  Polynesians,  with  the  Arabic  word  kawah 
for  coffee.    See  Crawford's  Hist.  Ind.  Arch.  I.,  p.  486. 
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winds  in  a  cave  at  Tatapiu  Point,  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  island, 
bat  they  forced  their  way  out,  starting  at  the  northern  side,  and  made 
their  way  round  to  the  south ;  hence,  say  the  wise  men  of  Niue,  the 
winds  always  go  round  the  compass  that  way. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  following  that  to  make  a  mistake  in  the 
words  of  an  incantation  destroyed  its  efficacy,  as  is  well  known  it  did 
with  the  Maoris.  Fata-a-iki  says  (Zee.  cit.)  in  his  **  Account  of  the 
rocks  that  fell  at  Avatele  **  :— 

''  These  rocks  were  placed  there  in  order  to  obstruct  the  landing  of 
Tongan  invasions.  The  one  called  Mutalau  is  lowest,  and  this  is  the 
lau  or  chorus  sung  in  former  times  when  they  were  placed  : — 

Tagaloa,  tilitUi, 
Tagaloa  teletele 
Takina  hala  Mata-fonaa 
Takina  hala  Mai-fonua 
Tata  malie  Tagaloa  o — 6, 
Tagaloa  e — e. 

O  Tagaloa !  with  smoothness,  with  ease, 
O  Tagaloa  !  with  speed,  and  ease. 
Bring  by  the  way  of  the  North  end 
Bring  by  the  way  of  the  Soath  end 
Preside  with  effect,  O  Tagaloa ! 
O  Tagaloa! 

**  The  rock  left  behind  on  the  inland  side  i^  named  Makefu,  and 
was  left  there  because  the  lau  used  was  wrong  {hehe).  This  is  the 
lau  that  was  wrong  and  caused  the  difficulty  : — 

Tagaloa  tilitili 
Tagaloa  teletele 
Takina  hala  Mai-fonaa. 

■ 

'<  Thus  the  rock  stuck  and  could  not  be  raised.  It  is  thus  with 
things  done  wrongly  at  the  present  day !  *' 

There  are  several  of  these  large  rocks  in  the  little  bay  (Oneonepata), 
and  landing  place  at  Avatele,  but  it  requires  the  aid  of  a  strong 
imagination  to  conceive  how  they  would  obstruct  the  landing  of  the 
Tongans.  This  belongs  to  that  class  of  legend  relating  to  the 
movements  of  mountains  and  rocks  by,  or  without,  human  agency 
that  are  found  everywhere  amongst  the  Polynesian  race,  but  it  is, 
at  the  same  time  historically  true,  that  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  of  the  Toga  invasions  took  place  at  Avatele,  as  will  be  referred 
to  later  on. 

Manners  and  Customs. 

The  difficulty  I  have  already  alluded  to,  in  acquiring  the  Niue 
dialect,  prevented  my  obtaining  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the 
above  subjects.     Most  of  what  follows  was  kindly  furnished  me  by 
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the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lawes,  but  part  by  the  chiefs  of  Alofi  and  other  places, 
and  is  necessarily  very  imperfect. 

Birth : — Niue  women  seem  to  bring  forth  their  oflfspring  with  the 
same  ease  as  the  rest  of  their  sisters  of  the  same  race.  Formerly  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  women  to  be  at  work  within  a  day  or  two  of 
the  event.  They  appear  to  have  had  much  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
in  reference  to  the  umbilical  chord  (yito)  as  the  Maoris ;  its  burial  at 
certain  places  made  a  sort  of  connection  between  the  individual  and 
the  land,  intitling  him  to  some  rights.  Young  children  were  fed  on 
cocoanut  and  arrowroot  (pia)  after  a  time.  A  few  days  after  birth 
the  child  was  submitted  to  a  procedure  called  mata-pulega  which  was 
in  fact  a  semblance  of  circumcision,  though  this  right  was  not  actually 
practised  in  Niue.  The  child  was  laid  on  the  ground  under  a  screen 
made  of  hiapo,  or  bark  cloth,  and  then  one  of  the  old  men  (?  a 
relative)  went  through  the  motion  of  circumcising  the  child,  though 
the  flesh  was  not  cut.  Following  this  was  a  rite  which  may 
appropriately  be  termed  baptism,  though  it  was  not  so  remarkably 
similar  to  Christian  baptism  as  that  which  obtained  with  the 
Morioris,  but  was  very  like  that  of  the  Maoris.  The  following  is  the 
description  as  written  for  me  by  Pule-kula  of  Liku. 

22*  **  Living  man  was  bom  from  a  tree — the  tree  which  is 
named  Ti-mata-alea  (a  species  of  Dracoena)  which  grows  in  the  open, 
not  the  Matalea  of  the  original  forests,  which  is  a  tarn.  Thus :  when 
a  married  woman  is  pregnant  she  longs  for  the  Ti,  with  its  root  or 
stalk ;  then  the  husband  and  the  parents  prepare  an  umu-ti,  or  native 
oven  of  hot  stones  for  cooking  the  roots,  m  order  to  cause  the  child  to 
grow.  After  the  woman  has  eaten  of  this,  the  child  becomes  hard 
(mad)  from  the  effects  of  the  Ti.  This  is  the  ancient  custom  of  Niue 
from  the  time  the  island  was  made.f  The  oven  is  two  nights  in 
baking  and  then  it  is  uncovered  {fuke);  the  oven  being  in  the 
ground.:^ 

**  It  is  done  thus,  because  the  Ti  is  the  parent  of  man,  and  the 
child  should  feed  on  the  fullness  of  its  parent,  the  Ti-mata-alea; 
after  it  is  bom  then  it  feeds  on  its  mother*s  milk. 

28  *'  If  a  male  child  is  bom  it  is  said  to  be  **  ^  fua  mai  he  malo 
tati,"**  or  **  fruit  of  the  war-girdle."     If  a  female  child  it  is  said  to 

*  The  numbers  of  paragraphs  refer  to  those  in  the  native  dialect  to  be  found 
in  Part  IV.  hereof. 

t  See  origin  of  island,  Part  lY. 

X  The  amU'ti^  or  oven  in  which  the  root  of  the  ti  is  cooked  is  connected  with 
the  fire-walking  practises  of  the  Polynesians,  for  which,  see  this  journal,  vol.  X., 
p.  53,  etc.    Fire-walking  was  however  unknown  to  the  Niue  people. 

**  The  Morioris  also  call  a  male  child  maroj  i.e.  *'  tamiriki-maro."  See  this 
journal  toI.  V.  p.  198. 
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be  ^*'e  fua  mai  he  la-lava^''  the  latter  word  being  applied  to  female 
occupations. 

24  *<  When  the  first  child  is  bom,  it  is  shortly  afterwards  bathed 
in  fresh  water,  whilst  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  {patu-lahi)  rubs  the 
body  of  the  child,  carrying  it  in  his  hands  and  saying  to  it  the 
following  words : — 

*  Eia  teletele  totonu ; 
Teletele  fa  tagi 

Teletele  fa  tiko  » 

Teletele  fa  mimi 
Teletele  fa  vale 

Ena  tele  moi  e  tama  i  fonaa, 

Ea  e  tele  moa  a  mea  i  Paluki 

Fiti-kaga  ai  o  tupua. 

Teletele  ki  tufuga, 
Teletele  fa  iloilo 
Teletele  fa  taitai 
Teletele  fa  mafitl 
Teletele  fa  aka-hoge 

Ena  tele  mai  e  tama  1  fonaa, 

Ea  e  tele  mua  a  mea  i  Paluki 

Fiti-kaga  ai  o  tapua. 

Be  facile  in  kindness, 

Facile  in  crying, 

Facile  in  the  operations  of  nature. 

Facile  in  anger. 

The  child  hereafter  will  be  expert  in  the  land. 
But  so  and  so  will  be  more  expert  at  Paluki, 
FiH-kaga  ai  o  tupua. 

Be  facile  to  render  works, 

Be  facile  in  knowledge, 

Be  facile  in  fishing, 

Be  facile  in  activity. 

Be  facile  in  uka-hoge. 

The  child  hereafter  will  be  expert  in  the  land, 
But  so  and  so  will  be  more  expert  at  Paluki, 
Fiti'kaga  ai  o  tupua. 

25  '*  Shortly  afterwards  they  commence  to  place  food  in  its  mouth, 
such  as  Heahea  bird,  Kamakama  (a  species  of  crab)  sugar-cane,  the 
bird  Taketake,  and  other  quick  and  active  birds,  and  that  kind  of 

« 

sugar-cane  that  does  not  die  quickly  in  the  forest,  in  order  to  strengthen 

the  child  to  be  offered  {fakapoa — dedicated).      Then  the  prayer  of 

offering — for  a  male  child : — 

*  Eia  tu  ai  a  Tagaloa, 
Ee  monuina,  ke  mafiti 
Ee  mata-ala,  ke  loto  matala, 
Ee  maama  e  loto  he  tau  fahi  oti, 
Ee  manava-lahi,  ke  abu-maka,  ke  toa, 
To  iloilo  ke  tufuga  he  tau  mena  oti  ni, 
To  molu  e  loto,  to  loto  holo-i-lalo,  mo  e  tutu  tonu 
To  fakamokoi.* 
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*  Be  thou  present  0  Tagaloa  ! 
(And)  bless  (this  child),  make  him  active, 
(Make  him)  watchful ;  of  a  clear  mind ; 
That  he  may  have  understanding  at  all  times 
That  he  be  stout-hearted  and  brave, 
That  he  shall  be  accomplished  in  all  things, 
That  he  may  be  kind,  humble,  and  faithful 
And  that  he  be  generous.* 

That  in  rain  he  may  be  able  to  run  ;  in  gales  to  run  away  ;  by  night 
or  by  day. — That  he  may  not  be  swept  away  by  the  waves :  that  be  be 
swift  to  escape  when  chased  by  his  enemies ;  and  live  long  on  the 
surface  of  this  earth. 

2«  **  For  a  girl,  the  prayers  are  to  the  effect :  That  she  may  be 
accomplished  in  making  tegitegi  (one  kind  of  fine  mat,  used  for  com- 
plimentary presents) ;  also  in  beating  hiapo ;  to  braid  kafa-lauulu 
(human  hair  girdle),  to  make  kafa-heya  (girdles  of  parroquets*  feathers) ; 
to  weave  baskets  and  all  work  that  springs  from  the  la-lava  (woman's 
occupations) — to  strain  arrowroot,  grate  the  wild  yams;  to  be  ac- 
complished in  preparing  food,  and  to  preside  over  all  similar  work.'* 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  customs  with  regard  to  the  very 
young  by  my  friend  Pule-kula ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  how  very  like  it 
is  to  that  embodied  in  the  tohi  rites  of  the  Maori — except  that  no 
prayer  is  ever  uttered  on  behalf  of  a  Mdori  child  to  make  him 
humble — such  is  quite  contrary  to  Maori  ideas  of  what  is  correct  in  a 
man,  and  I  think  it  possible  my  friend  may  have  allowed  his  Christian 
teaching  to  bias  him  here.  The  idea  of  the  origin  of  man  from  a  tree 
is,  I  would  suggest,  a  dimly  remembered  acquaintance  with  the  very 
ancient  form  of  arboreal  cult  found  in  many  lands :  as  expressed  in  the 
Hebrew  Aleim,  and  amongst  the  Polynesians  in  ancient  times  by  the 
cult  of  Tane,  who,  according  to  Maori  mythology,  is  the  god  of  trees, 
besides  expressing  the  male  element  of  the  human  species. 

Infanticide  was  far  from  uncommon.  In  old  times  the  women 
used  to  accompany  the  men  to  war,  and  they  could  not  take  young 
children  with  them  nor  leave  th^m  behind  at  their  villages,  so  in  such 
cases  the  husband  would  kill  their  offspring.  This  was  generally 
done  by  casting  them  into  the  sea.  Near  Mutalau,  is  the  N.E. 
point  of  the  island,  called  Tuo,  against  which  the  seas  break.  This 
was  the  place  for  that  district  where  these  poor  little  things 
were  taken  by  their  unnatural  fathers  and  cast  over  the  cliff 
into  the  sea.  On  this  subject  Fata-a-iki  [loc.  dt,)  says  :  *'The 
island  is  indeed  blessed  at  the  present  time,  since  the  Word 
of  God  came  to  Nine,  for  there  are  many  new  kinds  of  food,  and  peace 
(mafola)  prevails.  But  in  the  olden  days  ^faka  folau  moui  ni  e  tau 
tama  ka  hoge,'  in  time  of  famine  the  children  were  sent  adrift  (to  sea) — 
the  people  ate  katule  (harmless  centipede)  and  hiapo  (paper  mulberry) 
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leaves,  and  potoya  and  patuluku  (plants)  of  the  forest.  During  such  a 
famine  {horfe)  great  was  the  internal  pain;  they  tied  tightly  their 
stomachs  and  slept,  not  rising  during  the  day  to  help  in  keeping 
peace ;  they  remained  immovable  and  careless,  nor  did  they  do  their 
best  for  the  good  of  the  island.'* 

Children  were  carried  on  the  hip  (fiapini),  as  is  the  general  Poly- 
nesian custom. 

Mabriage,  Etc. 

Like  all  Polynesians  the  women  married  at  an  early  age.  I  cannot 
say  if  any  ceremony  took  place  beyond  the  feast  (taonaga).  The 
brothers  had  a  large  share  in  determining  on  a  husband  for  the  sister. 
A  young  man  desiring  to  obtain  a  certain  girl  for  a  wife  used  to 
proceed  to  the  home  of  the  girl's  parents  accompanied  by  his  father 
and  mother,  but  more  often  by  his  brothers  and  friends  or  relatives 
(magafaoa)  to  arrange  the  marriage, — such  a  visit  is  termed  utu- 
vayahau.  If  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  the  proposer  was  said  to  be 
tulia,  or  rejected ;  and  this  was  generally  the  action  of  the  lady's 
brothers.  At  other  times  the  brothers  arranged  a  marriage  for  their 
sister  very  often  against  the  girl's  will. 

It  often  occurred  in  former  times  that  families  who  were  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to*  protect  themselves  in  times  of  war,  sought 
the  protection  of  the  more  powerful  Patus,  rendering  them  services 
in  exchange,  and  some  such  cases  are  in  existence  still.  The  chiefs' 
daughters  often  married  these  dependants,  for  the  reason  that  they  had 
more  freedom,  and  could  order  their  husbands  about.  No  husband 
taken  from  one  of  the  dependant  families  would  dare  to  take  action 
against  his  wife  in  the  case  of  her  laches,  as  she  was  of  superior  rank. 
Faivao,  or  adultery  appears  to  have  been  not  uncommon.  Fakamau, 
is  the  name  given  to  marriage,  it  means  '  to  fasten.'  Large  families 
were  quite  common  formerly,  but  not  so  much  so  now ;  no  doubt 
the  abolition  of  Polygamy  accounts  for  this  in  a  measure. 

Death:  Mate  is  to  die,  as  in  all  other  dialects;  Mate-popo,  death  to 
rotteness  equally  means  death,  and  distinguishes  it  from  mate,  also 
used  for  sickness,  though  Nine  people  have  a  special  word  for  the 
latter,  i,e.  gagao.  Mate-teia  is  sudden  death,  as  is  also  mate-mogo. 
As  far  as  I  can  gather  the  people  did  not  fear  death  any  moriB  than 
other  branches  of  the  race.  Possibly  this  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  a  belief  in  the  soul  (agdga)  going  to  Ahohololoa,  or  the 
Heaven  of  the  good.  There  was  a  tagi,  or  lamenting  held  as  soon  as 
breath  had  ceased,  and  the  body  was  often  kept  so  long  that  all 
unpleasantness  had  ceased,  to  allow  of  distant  friends  to  wail  over  it. 
It  was  placed  in  some  open  spot  on  a  mat.  Soon  after  death  a  mat 
was  spread  on  the  ground  near  the  body,  and  the  first  thing  that 
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alighted  on  it — insect,  lizard,  etc.— was  believed  to  be  the  spirit  of 
the  departed.  This  was  wrapped  up  and  taken  away  and  buried. 
The  Samoans  have  a  similar  custom,  but  no  other  branch  of  the  race 
that  I  can  remember.  For  ten  days,  in  former  times,  the  family 
and  friends  of  deceased  built  coco-hut  sheds,  fale-tuluy  and  there 
dwelt  in  a  state  of  mourning,  termed  api-lavd.  After  some  time  the 
body  was  wrapped  in  mats  and  taken  away  to  a  cave  or  chasm,  where 
the  family  bones  were  deposited,  which  place  was  very  sacred. 
In  some  cases  the  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  bones  of 
the  dead  are  termed  hui-atua,  an  expression  which  is  also  found  in 
Tongareva  Island,  but  no  where  else  I  think.  Somtimes  the  bodies 
were  placed  in  canoes  and  sent  adrift ;  evidently  with  the  idea  that 
they  would  somehow  reach  the  ancestral  Father-land.  This  is 
a  Moriori  custom  also,  but  I  never  heard  of  it  being  in  force  with 
any  other  branch  of  the  race,  though  it  seems  probable  it  was 
practised  by  some  branches  of  the  Fijians,  (with  whom  Polynesians 
have  been  so  closely  connected)  for  Dumont  D'Urville  mentions  that 
when  off  the  south  coast  of  Fiji,  he  found  a  canoe  far  out  at  sea  with 
a  dead  body  in  it,  dressed  up  etc.  with  the  owners  weapons  by  it — 
evidently  sent  adrift  puposely.  This  is  termed  fakafolau  in  Nine,  and 
they  often  also  adopted  this  means  of  getting  rid  of  a  thief. 

It  often  occurred  that  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  deceased  were 
beaten  by  those  from  a  distance.  This  is  a  well-known  Maori  custom, 
tke  idea  being  that  such  relations  had  no  business  to  allow  the 
deceased  to  die — a  good  warrior  might  be  lost  to  the  tribe  through 
their  carelessness.  The  people  had,  and  still  have,  much  dread  of  the 
spirits  of  deceased  persons,  and  believed  they  returned  and  caused  all 
kinds  of  trouble  to  the  relatives.  In  modern  times  large  stones  are 
placed  in  the  graves  {tnkuaya)  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  spirit  or 
ghost.  It  is  still  the  custom  to  place  some  of  the  favourite  property 
of  the  deceased  termed  tuki-ofa  or  mai-ofa  {cf,^  Maori  niaioha)^  on 
the  graves,  the  belief  being  that  the  spirit  of  these  things  is  used  by  the 
deceased  in  his  spirit  life.  The  modern  graves  of  the  people  are  built 
up  very  solidly  of  coral,  and  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  strip  of 
sloping  land  between  the  main  road  and  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,''''  but 
graves  are  found  everywhere  along  the  roads  and  paths, — if  at  all 
recent,  with  the  remains  of  the  personal  property  of  the  deceased.  In 
the  case  of  women,  even  their  sewing  machines  are  thus  placed  on 
the  graves. 

Like  Maoris,  the  Niug  people  often  change  their  names  at  the 

.  death  of  a  relative,  indeed,  judging  from  such  cases  that  came  under 

my  notice  during  my  short  stay  on  the  island,  it  would  seem  that  the 

custom  is  very  common.     In  the  case  of  death,  the  name  adopted 

*  Some  of  these  graves  will  be  seen  in  foreground  of  Plate  No.  1, 
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generally  has  some  reference  to  the  event,  to  the  cause  of  death, 
circumstances  attending  it — all  of  which  is  pure  Maori.  Those  who 
had  come  into  contact  with  the  dead  appear  not  to  have  been  tapti 
(unclean)  to  the  same  extent  as  prevailed  in  New  Zealand. 

In  very  old  age,  it  was  not  infrequent  that  the  old  people  requested 
their  younger  relatives  to  strangle  them  to  cause  death.  Suicide  was 
not  uncommon,  and  was  generally  performed  by  jumping  off  a  cliff 
into  the  sea  C^faka-folau). 

Other  Customs. 

Cannibalism  was  quite  unknown  in  Nine,  and  the  people  always 
expressed  the  greatest  horror  of  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  clear 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  custom,  as  we  shall  learn  (in  Part  IV.) 
later  on  in  the  story  of  Lau-foli.  Nor  did  they  tattoo  themselves  at 
all — so  far  as  I  can  learn — which  seems  very  strange,  but  here  again 
they  resembled  the  Morioris.  In  modem  times  many  of  the  people 
are  tattooed,  but  these  are  usually  those  who  have  visited  other  islands. 
I  noticed  on  the  back  of  the  necks  of  one  or  two  old  men  a  zigzag 
line  tattooed,  which  is  characteristic  of  Rarotonga.  Niug  people  call 
tattooing  ta-tatau,'^'  The  Nine  salutation  was  the  same  as  in  other 
parts  of  Polynesia,  by  pressing  noses,  which  they  call/^/tVa,  a  word 
which  appears  to  be  local ;  they  have  the  ordinary  word  ho(fij  but  only 
use  it  for  **  smelling.** 

Speech-making  is  a  great  feature  of  Nine  life,  no  occasion  seems  to 
be  omitted  for  the  exercise  of  this  faculty.  And  it  is  clear  that 
references  are  often  made  to  their  ancient  history  therein.  Sometimes 
their  speeches  are  accompanied  by  songs  of  ancient  times,  just  as  the 
Maoris  use  quotations  from  old  songs  to  illustrate  and  emphasise  their 
arguments.  These  old  songs  Uoloyo)  are  sung  in  the  same  monotonous 
minor  key  as  those  of  the  Maori ;  one  person  will  lead  off  (uhv)  and 
the  others  join  in.  Now-a-days  the  people  are  great  singers,  and  have 
many  airs  that  are  used  in  their  songs  and  hymns,  and  they  take 
naturally  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  parts.  Their  singing  is  often 
very  nice,  but  too  harsh.  Their  dances — so-called — named  f«-we,  that 
I  saw,  are  not  unlike  those  of  Barotonga.  At  Tuapa  when  I  first  met 
the  people,  each  of  the  five  or  six  nearest  villages  furnished  a  con- 
tingent of  dancers,  both  men  and  women.  They  were  all  nicely 
dressed  and  wore  many  flowers  and  wreaths,  the  bright  yellow  leaves 
of  the  kapihi  fern  being  prominent.     As  each  contingent  came  up 

*  I  notice  some  writers  have  lately  adopted  the  word  tatu  for  tattoo,  probably 
thinking  they  were  asing  an  original  Polynesian  word.  Bat  that  is  a  mistake, 
there  is  no  such  word  as  tatu  in  the  language.  It  is  merely  the  English  word 
tattoOf  spelt  according  to  Polynesian  fashion.  Tattoo  is  derived  (by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  I  believe)  from  the  Tahitian  word  tatauj  to  tattoo,  and  is  his  method  of 
spelling  the  Tahitian  word.  Wherever  the  word  tatu  is  used  by  Polynesians  now- 
a-days  it  has  been  adopted  from  the  English  tattoo. 
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they  sat  down  cross-legged  {fakatiiga)  in  two  rows  facing  one  another, 

to  the  number  of  20  or  80,  and  then  one  of  them  would  start  (vhu)  a 

song  improvised  for  the  occasion,  then  all  join  in,  with  swaying  of  the 

bodies  and  arms,  whilst  one  or  two  men,  as  fugle-men,  occasionally 

dance^  round  the  others,  encouraging  them  and  joining  in.    When 

one  company  had  finished  another  took  its  place  and  so  on.     One  who 

is  apt  at  composing  songs  for  these  occasions  is  called  a  kottkou-me. 

The  songs  sung  at  these  dances  are  composed  for  the  occasion  and 

have  reference  to  passing  events.     The  following  is  a  specimen,  sung 

by  the  students  and  their  families  at  Alofi,  on  my  departure  for  New 

Zealand : — 

E  Misi  Mete, 

Ne  nofo  i  Taranaki 

Fakatagi  tiogo  mai, 

Eilikili  koki  ki  Niu  Silani 

Eaa  hake  fakatangi  ki  Nine 

Fakatagi  tiogo  mai, 

KilikiH  koki  ki  Nine 

Eaa  hifo  fakatagi  ki  Nia  Silani 

Fakatagi  tiogo  mai. 

Fire  was  made  originally  by  the  rubbing  of  a  pointed  stick  in  the 
groove  of  another,  exactly  as  all  other  Polynesians  do  it,  the  operation 
was  called  tolo-aji. 

War,  Arms,  <&c. 

According  to  their  own  account,  wars  were  frequent  in  NiuS  in  old 
times-,  either  as  one  village  against  another,  or  as  a  combination  of 
several,  such  as  north  against  the  south,  which  in  reality  meant  the 
Motu  people  opposed  to  the  Tafiti  people,  the  two  divisions  already 
referred  to.  But  it  was  not  so  originally  ;  it  seems  obvious  from  the 
following  part  of  a  legend,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  found  in  Part 
IV,  that  the  first  war  in  the  island  arose  through  one  of  the  Tafiti 
killing  one  of  the  Motu  tribe.  In  very  early  times  there  was  a  high 
chief  named  Tihamau  who  was  of  the  Motu  tribe,  and  he  had  a  hayai 
or  lieutenant  named  Matua-hifi,  residing  at  Avatele,  whose  business  it 
was  to  guard  against  incursions  of  strange  people  on  that  side.  A 
chief  named  Mutalau,  who  was  probably  of  the  Tafiti  tribe,  came  to 
Nine  and  killed  Matua-hifi,  as  the  latter  hindered  him  from  landing 
on  the  island.  Trouble  followed  between  Tihamau,  the  high-chief  of 
the  island,  and  Mutalau,  but  after  a  time  this  came  to  an  end. 
Years  after,  when  the  sons  of  the  slain  Matua-hifi  grew  up,  they 
determined  to  be  revenged,  so  gathered  their  relatives  and,  proceeding 
to  the  north  end  of  the  island,  there  killed  Mutalau  ;  and  now,  says 
Pule-kula,  **  commenced  the  wars  in  the  islaiid  which  lasted  even 
down  to  the  time  when  Christianity  was  first  introduced.''  (see 
paragraph  72  et.  seq,  in  Part  IV.)  As  already  pointed  out,  the 
absence  of  genealogical  tables  amongst  the  Nine  people  prevents  a  date 
being  assigned  to  this  event,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  very  long  ago. 
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Judging  from  several  exhibitions  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
used  to  fight,  I  do  not  think  their  wars  were  ever  on  a  large  scale  or 
very  disastrous  in  character.  They  were  rather  a  series  of  ambuscades 
and  skirmishes,  in  which  probably  no  very  great  numbers  were  killed. 
Occasionally  a  tribe  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  would  be  driven  to 
seek  safety  in  a  taue  or  fort,  but  those  I  have  seen  were  incapable  of 
holding  more  than  a  mere  handful  of  people,  though  there  is  said  to 
be  one  on  Te-pa  Point,  near  Avatele,  access  to  which  is  only  obtainable 
through  a  hole  in  the  rocks,  and  which  can  contain  a  large  number  of 
people,  as  it  often  has  done  on  occasions  when  it  was  besieged  (pa-takai). 
The  taiie  I  have  seen  were  mere  natural  strongholds  in  rocks,  to  which 
probably  art  added  a  little  strength  by  rolling  other  rocks  to  fill  up 
holes  in  the  natural  defence.  The  want  of  water  must  have  been  the 
great  drawback  to  these  forts,  as  it  was  with  the  Maori  pas, 

Eanava-akau — General  ^ame  of  Weapons  '*' 

Tail  is  the  Nine  word  for  fighting,  and  kau  is  an  army  ;  male-tau  is 

a  battle-field.     The  people  fought  with  cleaving  clubs  (general  name, 

katoua)^  barbed  spears  {tao)  and  with  polished  stones  {maka)^  which 

were  thrown  by  hand  without  the  aid  of  slings.      There  was  a  good 

deal  of  science  displayed  in  using  their  heavy  clubs,  both  in  guarding 

and  striking,  the  motions  reminding  me  of  the  action  of  the  Maoris 

with  the  taiaha,  which  the  Nine  katoua  is  not  unlike.     There  was  art 

displayed  in  avoiding  {kalo  or  patali)  the  spears  thrown,  which,  being 

barbed  with  hard  kieto  wood  made  very  nasty  wounds.      It  has  been 

previously  noticed  that  pieces  of  green  kava  root  were  fastened  on  to  the 

barbs  (hoe)  of  the  spear  to  cause  irritation  in  the  wounds,  and  from  the 

manner  the  hard  barbed  part  was  fastened  on  to  the  haft  i/uata)  it 

would  easily  break  off  and  leave  the  barbed  part  in  the  wound.     Some 

of  the  spears  have  two  and  three  separate  prongs  to  them.      The 

following  is  a  list  of  the  Niue  arms,  specimens  of  all  of  which  may 

now  be  seen  in  the  Auckland  and  Taranaki  museums  : — 

Katoua  Varies  from  3  to  6  feet  long,  the  blade  3  to  6  inches  broad. 

Papa  Is  broader  than  a  katoua,  but  same  »hape. 

Fakahutaaniu   Not  so  broad  as  the  above,  but  thick. 

Ulufuamiti  ]  .  Somewhat  like  the  katoua,  but  instead  of  a  spike  at  the  broad  end 
Akaufua       /  '        it  is  curved  sharply. 
Ulu-puku  A  small  hand-club.    Plate  No.  6. 

Gutu-mea  Is  a  narrow  club,  but  the  striking  end  curved.     (?)  Also  called  a 

pelu,  and  uluhebi. 

There  are  ten  different  kinds  of  spears,  all  much  the  same  in  shape 
and  all  barbed  with  kieto  wood  (ebony).  Several  were  carried  by  each 
warrior  (toa)  in  fighting,— such  a  bundle  was  called  taga-hulu-fe. 

*  Plate  No.  6  shows  several  of  these  arms.  The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to 
Mr.  J.  Edge-Partington's  **  Album  of  Ethnology  of  the  Pacific,'*  where  some  of 
them  are  shown.    Thus :  (P.  No.  4,  p.  63). 

f  I  have  a  note  to  the  effect  that  this  club  is  like  a  long  Maori  tokotoko^  but  the 
desoription  above  is  probably  correct— it  was  given  me  by  Fakalagatoa. 
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Tao-hoehoe,  barbed.        Tao-qiatatola,  8-pronged.  Tao-mata-na,  2-pronged. 

Tao-tala-tola,  Tao-avake,  Tao-haafaa, 

Tao-maga,  Taokete,  Ulu-miti, short, thick  spear 

Kaa-Yalovalo,  a  long,  thick  spear  without  barbs.  3  to  4  feet  long. 

The  tao'kete  is  not  a  fighting  spear,  but  is  used  in  dances,  (&o., — its 
end  is  split,  and  so  rattles  when  shaken.  Uaki  is  a  spear  in  one  piece, 
without  a  separate  barb. 

Of  the  fighting  stones  {maka)  these  are  about  4  to  5  inches  in  the 
longest  diameter,  and  8  to  4  inches  in  the  shorter ;  they  are  usually 
made  of  coral,  smooth,  pointed,  and  polished.     The  names  are  : — 

Maka-nli,  black-stone.  Fata-kala,  not  very  smooth. 

Maka-kikl,  blackish  grej  in  color.  Maka-gata-nmu-ti,  taken  from  an  oven. 

Maka-geeg§e,  made  of  tridaena  shell.        Maka-poopon-ana,  made  of  stalactite. 

See  Plate  7. 
Maka-tatili,  very  smooth  and  polished.      Makafna,  rough  stone  from  forest. 

Maka-pihi, 

A  supply  of  these  stones  was  carried  in  baskets,  but  the  warriors 
also  carried  in  their  war  girdles  a  large  supply — as  many  as  50,  it  is 
said — to  cast  at  the  enemy.  When  these  were  exhausted  they  took  to 
the  rough  stones  lying  about,  says  my  informant,  Fakalagatoa.  The 
maka-nliy  or  black  stone,  I  have  seen  a  few  of.  They  are  made  of 
rough  basaltic  lava,  and  have  been  brought  to  the  island,  for  there  is 
no  such  stone  native  to  it.  I  believe  the  Fatu-kalS  is  also  a  basaltic 
stone;  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  common  Polynesian  name  for 
basalt — kald — attached  to  it,  i.e.,  the  Eastern  Polynesian  name,  from 
Hawaii  to  New  Zealand,  but  not  known  apparently  in  Tonga  or 
Samoa,  though  *ala  is  a  stone  worn  smooth  by  the  sea  in  the  latter 
place,  but  does  not  fit  the  Nine  meaning.  The  first  part  of  the  name, 
fatUf  is  also  not  Niu§,  it  means  a  stone — clearly  the  name  was  im- 
ported with  the  stone. 

The  katoua  and  other  clubs  of  that  kind  were  used  to  stiike  with, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  heavy  to  cleave  a  man's  head  open  down  to 
the  shoulders.  Club  is  a  wrong  name  for  this  arm,  just  as  much  as  it 
is  for  the  Maori  taiaha,  which  it  is  not  unlike ;  halbert  is  a  better 
name,  but  it  differs  even  from  that.  The  sharp  lower  end  (the  tongue 
of  the  taiaha)  is  used  to  pierce  the  enemy  after  he  is  on  the  ground. 
The  flat  spike  at  the  upper  end  is  not  used  in  fighting — it  is  apparently 
intended  for  ornament.  Captain  Cook  no  doubt  was  right  in  saying 
these  people  presented  a  very  savage  and  fierce  appearance  as  they 
advanced  on  him  and  his  party.  It  was  customary  to  wear  nothing 
but  the  kafaf  or  girdle,  and  malOf  the  body  and  face  blackened  (hamo), 
and  the  beard  tucked  into  the  mouth,  the  face  contorted  with  grimaces, 
the  eyes  wildly  staring,  whilst  they  jumped  about  defying  (fakafiu)  the 
enemy  (fi).  The  toa  or  brave  who  distinguished  himself  was  thought 
very  highly  of.  Pata-a-iki  (Zoc.  ciu)  says :  **  The  braves  (toa)  of  Niue- 
fekai  were  named  Togia.  Whenever  anyone  showed  great  bravery  they 
16 
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gave  him  the  name  Togia-kai-ota  (Togia-eat-food-raw),  but  no  one  else 
was  so-called.  If  a  man  was  brave  he  was  always  named  Togia."  A 
very  prominent  warrior,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  many 
of  his  enemies,  was  often  doomed  to  death  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
and  his  opponents  would  conspire  to  this  end.  Such  a  warrior  was 
termed  Ika-kupega,  a  fish  for  the  net,  in  which  expression  we  recog- 
nise  the  common  Maori  term  for  a  dead  body  killed  in  war — ika.  The 
foremost  brave  who  rushed  into  the  fight  was  called  the  Mata-tilu-e' 
toko,  and  he  had  a  second  as  a  support.  All  of  this  was  arranged, 
of  course,  before  the  fighting  commenced.  In  the  actual  fight  the 
braves  from  either  side  would  challenge  one  another  (fepaUkoaki)  to 
combat,  and  these  toas  did  tau-mamate  (fight  to  the  death). 

Before  going  into  actual  fight  a  ceremony  called  Tugi'maama-atu 
was  sometimes  performed :  its  object  was  to  curse  and  paralyse  the 
enemy.  I  have  no  particulars  beyond  the  fact  that  the  points  of  the 
spears  were  put  into  a  fire,  the  object  of  which  is  not  clear,  for  the 
kieto  points  are  very  hard  naturally. 

Fighting  was  sometimes  carried  to  extremes,  and  endeavours  made 
to  utterly  destroy  (fakaotiott)  the  inhabitants  of  some  village.  But  it 
is  probable  this  never  really  came  to  pass,  for  all  the  people  had 
relatives  in  the  different  villages.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the 
defeated  party  had  to  fly  to  the  woods  and  inaccessible  rocks,  and 
there  live  a  life  of  extreme  hardship,  only  stealing  out  from  their 
lairs  at  night  to  look  for  food. 

Others  again  were  enslaved  (fakatupa).  Generally  these  would  be 
women  and  children,  for  slavery  as  an  institution  was  unknown,  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  prevailed  amongst  the  Maoris.  The  name  for 
slave  is  tupa,  a  crab,  and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  Barotonga 
term  for  a  slave  was  unga,  also  meaning  a  crab. 

The  Nine  people,  although  acquainted  with  the  bow  {kau-fana;  fund, 
an  arrow),  never  used  it  in  warfare  any  more  than  did  any  other 
branch  of  the  Polynesians.  It  was  used  for  shooting  birds  and  rats. 
The  arrows  (one  of  which  will  be  seen  in  Plate  6)  were  about  6  feet 
long  and  had  four  barbed  points  made  of  hard  wood,  whilst  the  shaft 
was  made  of  cane  {va).  The  bows  that  I  saw  were  very  primitive 
affairs  from  4  to  6  feet  long  and  not  at  all  well  made. 

The  people  also  used  short  hand-clubs  made  of  ebony  (kieto)  with 
a  knob  at  the  end.  These  are  10-12  inches  long,  and  only  effective,  of 
course,  at  very  close  quarters  (see  Plate  7). 

Clothino  and  Obnahents. 

The  climate  does  not  necessitate  much  clothing,  though  at  the 
present  day,  to  judge  by  the  costumes  of  the  people,  the  temperature 
would  appear  cold.  To  see  some  of  the  old  Patus  dressed  up  in  the 
discarded  coats,  made  of  the  thickest  cloth,  formerly  belonging  to  the 


PLATE   No.  7.— MANUFACTDRED  ARTICLES. 
Top  row :  On  the  left,  a  toki-geegfe,  or  sbell  adze  ;  a  fiiifiii,  or  fly  Bap,  made  of  braided 

Second  row ;  1.  PalaJitit,  or  plame  ;  2,  Tuki-idi,  or  aze  o(  volennie  stone  ;  3,  i.  5,  Combs 
iliftu.P.67,  No.  1|;6,  Makn.poii-aiin,  ihtoning  stone  ol  Sulaclite,  pulifhed;7,  I'ala- 
kega.  at  plume  ;  8,  a  broum  ;  9.  short  club  made  oF  ebanj. 

Third  TOW :  Tbree  (ms  (fuifid,  P.  liT,  No.  2) ;  tbe  centre  one  ia  ft  copf  Irom  tbe  Samoin 

Lower  row :  A  girdle  (kafn,  P.  67,  No.  0)  o(  human  hair  braided. 

The  Scale  is  shown  in  inches. 

Tb;  fignrei  in  brtkckete  refer  to  J.  Edge  Partington's  "  Album." 
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guards  of  the  London  &  Brighton  Railway,  is  somewhat  amusing  on  a 
sweltering  day.  But  then  these  coats  have  muoh  brass  button  and  red 
letters  on  them.  This  is  the  thing  that  ** fetches"  the  Nine  swell,  for 
they  are  very  fond  of  outward  show — anything  in  the  way  of  uniform 
seems  to  appeal  to  them  very  much.  Everyone  dresses  in  European 
clothing  now-a-days,  in  which  the  people  do  not  look  comfortable. 
An  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  women,  who 
all  wear  the  cool  **  round-about,''  generally  of  white,  pink,  or  dark 
blue,  and,  it  must  be  added,  they  look  very  well  in  such  a  costume. 
Hats  (potiki)  of  their  own  manufacture  are  worn  by  everyone ;  they 
are  made  of  Pandanus  leaf  (lan-fa)  and  are  very  good.  A  considerable 
number  is  exported  every  year  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia ;  indeed, 
I  was  told,  as  many  as  80,000  were  sent  away  one  year ;  but  the 
average  is  between  2,000  and  8,000. 

But  none  of  these  things  are  ha  mena  ttiat— things  of  old,  but  are 
modem,  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In  old  times  the  malOf 
or  waist-cloth,  was  the  principal  garment  of  the  men,  occasionally 
varied  by  a  garment  of  hiapo  or  cloth  made  of  hibiscus  bark,  called  a 
felevehif  which  (I  think)  was  worn  by  both  men  and  women.  It  was 
something  like  the  kilt,  or  titi,  of  other  branches  of  the  race.  Their 
girdles,  called  kafa,  were  made  of  a  large  number  of  strands  of  human 
hair  beautifully  braided  {Hit)  and  gathered  together  at  the  ends  in 
loops,  which  served  to  fasten  them  round  the  waist.  These  are 
exactly  like  the  belts  of  the  Ure-wera  Maoris,  except  that  the  latter 
are  made  of  dyed  flax.  On  Plate  7  one  of  these  kafa  is  shown,  it 
has  178  braided  strands  of  hair  in  it,  and  as  the  belt  is  88  inches  long, 
there  is  a  total  length  of  braid  of  475  feet  9  inches,  an  astonishing 
witness  to  the  industry  of  the  woman  who  made  it.  No  wonder  these 
kafa-lauuLa  are  much  valued.  These  hair  belts  are,  however,  not 
peculiar  to  NiuS  ;  I  have  one  from  Tahiti  somewhat  longer,  but  with 
not  nearly  so  many  strands  in  it. 

Another  article  of  wear  was  the  kafa-lieyaf  or  girdle,  made  of 
feathers  woven  or  bound  on  to  a  fabric.  These  must  have  been  very 
handsome,  judging  from  the  palt-liega,  parts  of  which  are  made  in 
the  same  manner.  There  were  three  kinds  of  feather  girdles :  the 
kafa-hega,  made  of  the  green  parroquet  feathers ;  the  kafa-hega-tea, 
made  of  white  parroquet  feathers,  which  are  found  under  the  beak  ; 
and  the  kafa-palua,  which  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  and  most 
valued  of  all.  The  feathers  were  plaited  into  fine  twine,  then  twisted 
into  cords  the  size  of  a  pencil,  and  fastened  together.  The  women 
would  work  at  one  of  these  for  years. 

These  girdles  were  only  worn  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  were  very 
highly  valued.  I  have  the  record  of  four  of  these  girdles  which  were  in  use 
about  1850  by  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  three  of  them  were  20  fathoms 
long,  the  other  18^  fathoms.     They  were  wound  round  the  body. 
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All  this  kind  of  work  was  done  by  the  women,  and  it  was  under 
the  patronage  of  certain  goddesses,  ten  of  whom  are  mentioned  in 
par.  42  (Part  IV.),  but  most  of  whom  were  named  Hina,  with  some 
qualifying  word.  To  these  goddesses  prayers  {liogi)  were  made  by  the 
women  when  engaged  in  the  work.  The  labour  connected  with  them 
must  have  been  enormous.  They  represent  for  Niug,  the  magnificent 
*ahu'Vla  (Maori,  kaku-kura)  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands — cloaks  of 
resplendent  golden  and  scarlet  feathers,  of  which  many  may  be  seen 
in  the  Pauahi-Bishop  Museum  at  Honolulu — and  also  the  handsome 
kahv-Hxci,  kahu-kura,  and  other  cloaks  of  the  Maori,  made  of  Kiwi, 
Parrot,  Pigeon,  Tui,  and  other  feathers. 

The  bark-cloth,  made  from  the  Morinda  citrifolia^  or  hiapoy  is  fine 
of  its  kind.  The  ground  work  is  white,  and  the  pattern  stamped  on 
it  by  the  women  is  made  from  the  root  of  the  tuUui,  or  candle-nut  tree. 
Plate  8  shows  a  fair  specimen  of  a  kafu,  or  covering  made  of  hiapo^ 
a  name  which  applies  both  to  the  tree  and  the  cloth,  ordinarily 
called  tapa  in  most  islands.  In  design  and  colour,  however.  Nine 
hiapo  cannot  compare  to  the  beautiful  tapa  to  be  seen  in  the  Pauahi- 
Bishop  Museum  at  Honolulu,  the  manufacture  of  the  Hawaiians,  who 
call  it  kapa.  The  hiapo  tree  or  shrub  grows  in  long  slender  rods  some 
ten  feet  hi^h,  and  it  is  from  the  back  of  this  the  cloth  is  made,  by  the 
same  process  that  prevails  elsewhere  amongst  the  Polynesians.  The 
tree  is  said  to  be  disappearing  in  Nine,  as  it  is  a  cultivated  plant,  and 
the  demand  for  hiapo  has  well-nigh  ceased  since  the  introduction  of 
European  fabrics.  The  Nine  term  for  beating  the  bark  is  tuxu^ 
impressing  the  pattern  is  hdehele,  or  fa  kakupukupUf  whilst  tapulu  is  the 
general  name  for  clothing  of  any  kind.  The  bark  of  the  Ovava,  or 
Banyan,  was  also  made  into  cloth. 

Of  the  ornaments  worn,  there  are  several.  A  girdle  of  white 
cowrie  shells  (pnle-tea)  was  worn  below  the  kafa-lanvla^  or  hair-girdle, 
it  was  about  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  rattled  as  the  wearer  moved. 
These  shells  were  also  worn  on  the  upper  arm,  three  or  four  in  a  row. 
This  is  a  Melanesian  rather  than  a  Polynesian  custom.  The  large 
katoua,  or  clubs,  were  also  ornamented  with  the  white  cowrie,  as  were 
the  canoes,  and  in  modem  times,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches 
combined  with  coloured  sinnet  work  arranged  in  ornamental  patterns. 
Monomono  was  a  shell  ornament  worn  round  the  neck,  made  of  a  spiral 
shell  cut,  the  head  part  used  like  a  brooch,  the  pointed  part  cut  flat. 
It  rattled  in  the  dance.  The  pnld-hega  was  a  sort  of  plume  worn  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  kept  in  position  by  a  band  of  hiapo  round 
the  head.  Two  of  these  are  shown  in  Plate  7.  They  are  made 
with  a  core  of  dried  banana  bark,  round  which  is  wound  strips  of  hiapo 
having  scarlet  feathers  of  the  Hega  parroquet  fastened  on  to  them, 
and  at  top  and  bottom  the  yellow  feathers  of  the  Eulukulu  dove  are 
lashed  on  with  hair  braid.    From  the  top  springs  a  plume  of  red  and 
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white  Tuaki  and  Tuaki-kala  feathers,  making  altogether  rather  a 
handsome  ornament.  Dressed  up  in  his  fall  equipment  of  ornaments, 
a  man  was  said  to  be  fdkaUtfele,  Plate  No.  9  shows  the  late  King 
Fata-a-iki  in  full  dress  of  anoient  times. 

I  have  already  mentioned    that  the  Nine   people  did  not  add 
tattooing  to  their  adornments,  in  whioh  they  resemble  the  Morioris. 

Canoes  and  Fibhino. 

Like  all  Polynesians,  the  Nine  people  are  expert  canoe  men.    Even 
to  this  day  they  go  in  their  little  oanoes  right  round  the  island  on 
fishing  expeditions,  on  the  weather  side  of  which  rough  seas  are  ex- 
perienced.   Every  dark  night  fleets  of  canoes  are  to  be  seen  along  the 
leeward  coast  with  their  bright  torches  {hnlu)  engaged  in  catching 
flying  or  other  kinds  of  fish, — ^it  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  them.     A 
canoe  is  a  vaka^  as  it  is  in  all  other  parts  in  some  form  of  that  word ; 
but  foulua  is  also  a  canoe,  now  applied  to  ships,  which  are  also  called 
tonga.    The  canoes  have  outriggers,  which  are  fastened  by  two  arms 
to  the  canoe  itself.    The  hull  is  dug  out  of  a  log,  with  a  topside  lashed 
on  and  enclosed  for  a  space  both  fore   and  aft.      The  seams  are 
caulked  with  a  hard  gum  called  pUiy  and  are  often  ornamented  with 
shells  and  a  little  very  rough  carving.     The  Nine  canoes  are  more  like 
the  va^a-alo-atu  or  Bonito  canoes  of  Samoa  than  any  others  I  have 
seen,  but  they  are  not  so  well-finished  nor  so  long.     A  Nine  canoe  is 
from  12  feet  to  25  feet  in  length,  about  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep,  and 
somewhat  less  in  width.     They  carry  from  one  to  three  or  four  people. 
The  outrigger  is  called  a  hama ;   a  double  canoe  is  vaka-hai-ua,  but 
not  now  in  use.     The  paddles  are  termed  foke,  and  are  shaped  as  seen 
in  Plate  6.     With  these  the  canoes  can  be  propelled  at  a  considerable 
pace,  and  they  sometimes  sail,  the  sail  being  a  /a,  the  mast  a  fund. 
The  natives  manage  their  craft  very  adroitly  in  coming  onto  the  reef 
in  rough  weather,  for  at  that  time  the  little  chasms  {ava)  in  the  reef 
are  not  available  for  landing  purposes. 

The  particular  gods  [titpua)^  which  presided  over  all  fishing  work, 
were  Fakapoloto,  Hakumani,  Mele  and  Lata,  and  in  former  times 
prayers  were  addressed  to  them  in  order  that  the  fishermen  might  be 
successful  {olaiia)  in  fishing.  The  people  possessed  seines  (kupega),  but 
as  I  never  saw  one  I  cannot  say  what  they  were  like ;  they  are  made  of 
the  bark  of  the  fou-mamdla  tree.  Li  Part  IV  hereof,  paragraphs  51  to 
56  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Nine  people 
first  became  acquainted  with  fishing  nets,  which  were  used  by  the 
gods.  This  story  is  very  like  that  of  the  Maoris,  who  learnt  from  the 
so-called  Fairies  how  to  make  nets. 

So  far  as  I  saw,  fishing  was  generally  done  at  night  by  aid  of  a 
torch  carried  at  the  stem  of  the  canoe,  at  which  the  fish  jumped  and 
were  then  caught  in  a  hand-net.    These  fish  are  usually  flying  fish,  or 
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hahave.  But  they  had  other  methods  as  well,  for  many  of  the  larger 
kinds  are  deep  water  fish,  caught  by  hook-and-line.  Fish  preserves  in 
the  chasms  of  the  reef  were  common,  where  the  fish  were  fed  (pupu-ika) 
and  caught  when  wanted.  And  also,  they  often  stupify  fish  by  casting 
the  berries  of  the  kieto  and  kauhuhu  into  the  waters. 

Fish  were  counted  by  twenties ;  te  kau  (or  2  tens)  being  the  term 
used,  which  is  identical  with  the  old  Maori  word  for  twice  ten ;  it  is 
not  used  in  any  other  connection. 

Houses,  Utbnsils,  Tools,  &c. 

The  ancient  Niug  house  was  about  as  indifferent  a  kind  of  edifice 
as  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  Polynesians.  Made  of  niu,  or  coco-nut 
leaves,  it  quickly  decayed,  and  had  to  be  replaced.  Now-a-days  the 
houses  are  substantially  built  of  lath  and  plaster.  But  notwith- 
standing the  inferiority  of  the  Nine  house  (fale)  originally,  the  people 
have  a  complete  set  of  names  for  every  portion  of  a  large  house  built 
in  semi-European  fashion  at  the  present  day. 

Amongst  the  most  useful  articles  of  manufacture  were  their  toki 
or  axes,  which  were,  as  a  rule,  made  of  coral  in  default  of  better 
material.  These  are  extremely  rough  and  unpolished.  The  toki-uUf 
or  black  axe,  was  made  of  lava,  but  as  no  volcanic  stone  is  found  on 
the  island,  this  must  have  been  imported,  and  probably  from  Samoa,  for 
it  is  exactly  like  the  lava  of  those  islands.  Axes  were  also  made  of  the 
^^e^or  Tridacna  shell,  and,  being  an  easier  material  to  work,  the  finished 
article  is  a  much  more  workmanlike  tool.  Plate  7  shows  both  a  toki-uli 
and  a  toki-geeyee.  The  toki  were  lashed  on  {falo)  to  bent  handles,  as  is 
usual.    A  felling  axe  was  called /t/futu,  and  a  chisel  (of  stone)  was  tofi. 

Drums  were  used  called  nafa  and  logo ;  the  only  one  I  saw  was  a 
log  hollowed  with  an  open  split  nearly  its  whole  length.  The  common 
name  for  a  nail  is  /oo,  which  is  common  everywhere,  and  probably 
meant  a  chisel  originally.  Kofe  is  the  name  for  the  flute,  played  by 
the  nose  as  is  the  usual  Polynesian  custom.  They  make  very  neat 
hair  combs  {hetu-ulu),  some  of  which  will  be  seen  in  Plate  7.  One 
of  these  is  curved  and  made  of  black  kieto  or  ebony,  the  others  of 
white  wood  (oluolu)^  bound  together  very  neatly  with  braided  human 
hair.  The  people  make  large  numbers  of  shell  necklaces  {kafua)  of 
the  little  yellow  and  dark  landshells,  which  are  very  pretty.  Fa  is  a 
shell  fish  hook,  just  like  the  Maori  paua  sh.ell  hook. 

The  Niue  folks  made  many  kinds  of  baskets  {kato),  of  which 
several  are  really  beautifully  made  and  ornamental — these  are  made  of 
laii'fa  or  Pandanus  leaf,  whilst  others  are  made  of  coco-nut  leaf. 
Mats  for  sleeping  on  {pola,  &c.)  were  conamon.  Faga  is  a  round 
basket-like  trap  for  catching  small  fish,  and  kakikaki  and  kaJdkahi  are 
names  for  fishing  rods.  I  have  already  mentioned  their  fishing  nets 
or  kupegaf  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Fua-mam&la  tree. 
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Amusbbibnts,  &c. 

Of  their  ancient  games,  probably  ta-tika  was  the  most  noteworthy. 
It  was  known  and  indulged  in  by,  I  think,  all  branches  of  the  race. 
It  consisted  in  throwing  a  dart,  about  5  feet  long,  with  a  light  haft  and 
heavy  head,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  struck  the  ground  and  then 
bounded  upwards.  He  who  threw  furthest  was  the  winner.  In  Plate 
6  will  be  seen  one  of  these  tOia,  and  in  Part  IV,  paragraphs  45  to  50> 
will  be  found  an  account  of  Matila-foafoa  and  the  game  ta-tika,  which 
is  another  version  of  that  given  by  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill,  at  pp.  107  and  118 
'*  Myths  and  Songs."  Surf-riding  was  another  amusement,  called 
FakatU'lapa  or  Fakatu-peau,  which  again  is  conmion  to  the  race  every- 
where, but  seems  to  have  been  practised  more  in  Hawaii  than  else- 
where. The  tug-of-war  was  another  game  just  like  ours,  and  here  is 
an  ancient  song  sung  to  it : — 

Lilolilo  to  aa  ke  f  akatoka 

He  tafua  i  Palaki. 

Toho  e  Moto,  toho  e  Taftti 

Po  ko  fe  ka  toho  ki  ai. 

Twist  thy  masoles  to  retain, 
The  meeting  place  at  Paluki, 
Polls  the  Motn ;  polls  the  Tafiti, 
Where  will  they  poll  it  to  ? 

In  this  is  a  reference  to  the  constant  struggles  between  the  Motu 
and  Tafiti  peoples.  Heu-manu  was  an  amusement  of  chiefs,  in 
catching  pigeons  by  means  of  a  decoy  and  hand  net.  This  is  a 
Samoan  custom,  and  has  the  same  name  Seu-mauu,  Their  songs 
{tame)f  and  dances  (koli),  have  already  been  referred  to.  Stilts  are 
common  amongst  the  children  now,  called  tu-te-keka,  and  probably  is 
an  ancient  amusement,  for  it  is  known  to  have  been  a  practice  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Maori  before  they  migrated  to  New  Zealand. 

Takalo  is  the  general  name  for  play,  as  it  is  in  New  Zealand ;  fefeua 
is  another  name  for  the  same  thing. 

ASTBONOMY. 

I  could  not  learn  from  the  present  generation  if  they  had  the  same 
knowledge  of  the  stars,  <&c.,  as  most  other  branches  of  the  race.  The 
sun  is  /d,  the  moon  ma/itna,  the  stars  fetu,  Venus,  as  a  morning  star, 
is  Feiu-ako,  and  in  the  evening  Tu-ajiafi.-^  Mataliki  is  a  constellation, 
but  whether  applied  to  the  Pleiades  as  everywhere  else  I  could  not 
ascertain.    The  following  is  a  saying  about  the  moon  and  death : — 

Mate  a  mahina,  mate  ala  mai :  mate  a  koma,  mate  fakaoti. 

To  die  like  the  moon,  is  to  die  and  rise  again :  to  die  like  the  rat,  is  endless 
death. 

Foods,  &c. 

Many  of  the  articles  of  food  have  already  been  mentioned,  but  the 
following  are  some  of  the  made-dishes  of  the  people : — Fai-kni  is  a 

*  Whetu-ao  and  Tu-ahiahi  are  the  Maori  names. 
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mixture  of  grated  coco-nut  and  yam  baked.  It  is  very  good.  The 
Feke,  or  Octopus,  is  pounded,  mixed  with  coco-nut  and  baked.  Vam 
is  boiled  scraped  coco-nut,  with  lump  of  arrowroot  ( pia)  dropped  into 
it.  7*t4AtytiH' is  composed  of  arroWroot  and  pounded  bananas,  and  is 
very  good,  it  is  baked.  Holo-talo  is  a  pudding  of  grated  talo.  Pitako 
is  composed  of  green  bananas  and  coco-nut.  Takihi  is  baked  coco-nut 
and  yams.     Vai-halo  is  scraped  coco-nut  and  arrowroot  boiled. 

In  former  times  they  made  enormous  talo  puddings.  The  following 
story  in  connection  therewith  will  probably  be  set  down  as  a  traveller's 
tale,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless.  When  the  new  church  was  opened  at 
Liku,  a  great  feast  took  place,  and  one  of  the  articles  of  food  provided 
by  the  people  was  a  tcUo  pudding  220  yards  long  !  It  was  baked  in  a 
long  native  umu,  or  oven,  of  that  length,  the  stones  marking  the 
extremities  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Diseases,  &c. 

This  is  a  subject  I  know  little  about,  but  will  mention  some  of  the 
names  the  people  apply.  Fakafoha  is  a  boil ;  kwfua  and  fefe  is 
elephantiasis,  which,  however,  cannot  be  common,  for  I  saw  but  one 
case  ;  kai-mide  is  the  fever  of  elephantiasis  ;  kalfao  is  asthma ;  fotofoto 
is  massage,  called  generally  in  other  islands  lomihmi ;  heahea  is  the 
thrush ;  tata  is  to  bleed,  a  proceeding  the  people  are  very  fond  of 
now-a-days.  Tatalu  is  an  epidemic,  and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
an  attack  of  influenza  affects  nearly  everybody  after  the  visit  of  each 
vessel.  In  the  case  of  sneezing  in  a  child,  the  parent  says,  ''  Tupu  ; 
Tupu'Ola  :  Tupu-ola-moui,''  which  is  somewhat  like  the  Maori  expres- 
sion, **  Tihe-mnuri  ora,^*  said  under  like  circumstances. 

Leprosy  is  unknown  in  the  island,  though  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  there  once. 

Disease  of  any  kind  the  people  seem  to  have  always  been  terribly 
afraid  of.  Their  opposition  to  Captain  Cook  landing  was  due  to  the 
fear  of  the  introduction  of  some  fell  disease.  It  was  the  same  with 
John  Williams  in  1880,  and  again  in  the  case  of  the  first  native  and 
Samoan  teachers.  Clearly  the  people  must  at  some  period  of  their 
history  have  been  afflicted  with  some  terrible  scourge  after  the  visit  of 
strangers,  and  this  has  engendered  a  fear  of  all  intercourse  with 
outsiders  ever  since. 


{To  be  continued. 


NOTES   ON   THE   ART   OF   WAR, 

AS    CONDUCTED    BY    THE    MAORI    OF    NEW    ZEALAND, 

WITH    ACCOUNTS   OF    VARIOUS   CUSTOMS,    BITES,    8UPEa- 

STITIONS,  Ac,  PEBTAININQ  TO  WAH.  AS  FRAOIISBD 

AND  BEUEVBD  IN  BY  THE  ANCIENT  UAOBI. 


By  Elbdon  Bbst  of  Thhoe-land. 

FaKOCS   WlRRlOBS. 


I  T  id  obviona  that,  among  &  w&rllke  people  like  the  Maori,  those 
^  warriors  noted  for  courage,  ability,  4o.  in  battle,  would  acquire 
distinction  in  their  Iribe  and  even  be  well  known  by  fame 
among  distant  peoples.  Such  famous  fighting  generals  were  not 
necessarily  of  high  birth.  The  famous  Bopata  of  Ngati-Porou  was 
but  a  sub-chief,  yet  be  achieved  great  fame  by  his  skill  in  fighting. 
It  was  he  who  caused  the  turbulent  Urewera  and  the  savage  Ngati- 
Huri,  ever  bitterly  hostile  to  the  pakelm  (Europeans),  to  hide  in  caves 
and  remote  gullies  of  their  rugged  country. 

Names  of  such  famous  generals  as  Te  Waharoa,  Hongi,  Te 
Bau-paraha,  &c.,  are  most  prominent  in  native  history,  and  numberless 
anecdotes  are  related  of  their  skill,  courage  and  ferocity.  Still  many 
of  the  famous  fighting  chiefs  of  modern  times  owed  much  of  their 
fame  to  the  terror  which  the  newly  acquired  gun  inspired. 

Te  Purewa  was  a  famous  fighting  chief  of  Tuhoe,  many  tales  are 
told  of  his  desperate  ventures.  So  feared  was  he  by  those  who  fell 
under  his  displeasure,  that  be  was  almost  regarded  as  a  demi-god. 
He  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  atita  wkakahaekae — a  terrifying  demon. 

Te  Ika-poto  was  another  famed  fighter  of  Tuhoeland.  He  was 
possessed  of  an  enormous  head  of  hair  which  stood  out  from  his  head 
all  round  in  a  truly  terrifying  manner.     I  am  informed  that,  when 
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he  entered  a  village,  the  children  thereof  fled  in  dismay.  This  kind 
of  hair  is  a  sign  of  Melanesian  blood,  which  is  very  noticeable  among 
the  natives  of  Maunga-pohatu,  being  doubtless  derived  from  the 
migration  of  Whiro-nui  or  some  previous  one. 

The  prestige  of  a  famous  warrior  (toa)  was  great,  and  were  his 
own  warbke  powers  backed  by  a  famous  and  powerful  atua  mo  U  riri 
or  war-god,  then  he  and  his  warriors  were  practically  irresistible,  at 
least  according  to  themselves ;  and  the  universe  lay  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand.  It  was  thus  that  Uhia  and  his  god  Te  Behu-o-Tainui 
harried  far  lands,  until  the  power  of  that  famous  war-god  waned. 

A  noted  warrior  is  often  alluded  to  as  a  toka  tu  moana — a  rock 
standing  in  the  sea. 

Many  mythical  stories  concerning  famous  braves  are  extant,  as 
for  instance  items  illustrating  their  wonderful  prowess  in  battle. 
When  Whare-pakau  was  captured  at  Te  Whaiti  by  an  invading  force 
he  is  said  to  have  defeated  them  single-handed. 

When  near  his  death  a  chief  would  make  his  last  speech  to  the 
tribe,  warning  them  against  sloth,  carelessness,  &c.  and  urging  them 
to  avenge  all  wrongs. 

Taharua. 

A  somewhat  important  item  in  Maori  warfare  is  the  relationship 
existing  between  members  of  different  tribes,  the  result  of  exogamous 
marriages.  A  person  related  to  both  sides  in  war  was  often  spared 
although  living  with  the  enemy  and  probably  caught  in  arms  against 
the  tribe  that  spared  him.  A  taharua,  or  person  related  to  two  tribes 
would  often  pass  to  and  fro  between  the  opposing  camps,  when  those 
tribes  were  at  war.  When  Tuhoe  defeated  Ngati-Euapani  and  drove 
them  away  from  Waikare-moana,  the  taharua  remained  undisturbed 
there  and  thus  kept  the  tribal  fire  burning  upon  the  land.  These 
taharua  also  frequently  gave  warning  to  tribes  they  were  related  to, 
that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked,  as  Tikitu  of  Ngati-Awa  who 
sent  a  messenger  to  warn  Tuhoe  that  Ngati-Awa  were  marching  to 
attack  them.  Sometimes  a  taharua  would  leave  bis  tribe  that  he  was 
living  with  and  join  the  attacking  party,  when  composed  of  his 
relatives  of  another  tribe. 

After  the  battle  of  Wai-kotero,  fought  out  by  the  Urewera-Ngapuhi 
League  against  the  Wairoa  natives,  one  Ba-ka-tau  of  the  enemy, 
being  a  taharua  to  the  Urewera,  visited  the  camp  of  that  people  and 
remained  with  them  for  a  time  and  presented  them  with  some 
valuable  weapons.  He  was  advised  by  the  Urewera  not  to  return  to 
the  Puke-karoro  pa  as  they  intended  to  besiege  and  take  the  place, 
which  they  afterwards  did. 
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Another  expression  heard  in  the  recital  of  the  old  wars  is  Kopu-rua 
— Le,f  literally,  double-stomach,  the  stomach  being  the  seat  of 
affections  with  the  Maori.  A  tangata  kopu-rua  is  a  man  whose  mind 
is  divided  between  the  fighting  and  pity  for  the  vanquished. 

When  Mohaka,  the  famous  seer  of  the  Wairoa  tribe,  lifted  the 
war-trail  against  Tuhoe,  there  were  two  pdpd  (tokens)  of  the  rnatakite, 
or  prophecy,  a  lone  tree  and  a  light  haired  man  (see  ante).  This  man 
was  to  be  caught  and  degraded,  but  was  on  no  account  to  be  slain. 
However  when  he  was  caught,  one  of  his  captors  did  not  wish  to  see 
him  d^fraded  for  life  and  showed  his  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
man  by  killing  him,  that  he  might  die  as  a  man,  his  honour  and 
dignity  untarnished.  Thus  he  saved  his  enemy  from  degradation  and 
proved  himself  a  tangata  kopu-rua.  Nor  would  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  slain  man  look  upon  the  slayer  as  a  tama-a-haraf 
inasmuch  as  he  had  saved  their  chief  from  losing  caste  for  all  time. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  a  Maori  war  party  has  been  known  to 
supply  a  besieged  enemy  with  food,  that  the  latter  might  be  enabled 
to  continue  fighting.  If  true,  this  would  point  to  a  singularly  strong 
love  for  fighting.    But  I  have  no  authentic  illustration  to  offer. 

Modes  of  FioHTiNa. 

The  Maori  employed  various  modes  of  fighting  in  the  days  of  the 
Rakau-maori  (native  weapons).  He  was  an  adept  in  the  arts  of 
scouting  and  ambuscading.  He  possessed  wondrous  patience  in 
besieging  or  being  besieged,  often  on  a  very  scanty  diet.  He  was 
capable  of  fighting  desperately  to  the  death  against  a  superior  force, 
but  was  liable  to  panics  from  causes  that  would  not  affect  a  more 
enlightened  people.  Evil  omens,  such  as  have  been  described, 
would  subtract  two  thirds  of  his  fighting  power.  His  courage  was 
ever  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  evils  of  Tu-mata-rehurehu  and  kindred 
afflictions.  Numbers  appeared  to  have  no  terror  for  the  Maori.  A 
hokowhUu  (ten  sevens,  twice  told — 140)  of  tried  warriors  was  a 
favourite  number  for  a  war  party  and,  if  the  signs  were  propitious, 
they  would  confidently  attack  an  enemy  of  vastly  superior  numbers,  or 
await  their  attack  with  a  calmness  passing  belief.  Did  not  the  far 
famed  eighty  of  Taranaki  hold  Te  Namu  at  0-punake  against  five 
hundred  warriors  of  Waikato,  who  had  to  beat  a  retreat  to  their  own 
country. 

In  olden  times  the  warriors,  having  probably  wound  themselves  up 
by  means  of  a  terrific  war  dance,  accompanied  by  a  stirring  war  song, 
would  rush  at  the  enemy  and  fight  at  close  quarters,  as  the  nature  of 
their  weapons  demanded.  But  when  guns  were  obtained  the  old 
methods  fell  into  disuse,  as  not  being  fitted  for  forces  armed  with  fire- 
arms. 
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The  style  of  fighting  most  dreaded  was  that  adopted  by  a  taua-a-toto"^ 
or  war  party  bent  on  blood  vengeance,  such  a  party  being  more 
determined  and  desperate  than  an  ordinary  force. 

The  tide  of  battle  has  been  turned  by  the  fall  of  a  chief  at  a 
critical  moment,  for  his  warriors,  anxious  to  prevent  his  body  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (and  subsequently  into  their  stomachs), 
would  rally  and  make  a  rush  to  rescue  him  dead  or  alive.  Thus  the 
tide  of  battle  was  often  turned.  When  the  friendly  Wairoa  natives 
and  a  few  Europeans  fought  the  Urewera  and  other  rebel  tribes  at 
Te  Eopani  in  1865,  Ihaka  Whanga,  a  friendly  chief,  advanced  before 
his  men  who  had  had  enough  of  the  ambush,  and  fired  at  the  enemy 
until  he  fell,  wounded  in  two  places.  His  men  at  once  rushed 
forward  to  recover  his  body,  and  later,  in  conjunction  with  the  fighting 
Ngati-Porou,  drove  the  rebels  from  the  position,  after  killing  sixty-five 
of  them. 

Another  item  that  has  often  turned  defeat  into  victory  is  the 
following:  A  chief  on  seeing  his  men  giving  way,  and  a  disaster 
imminent,  would  cry  out  **  Let  me  die  on  my  land."  At  once  his 
men  would  rally  round  him  and  fight  with  desperation.  The  chief 
would  probably  thrust  his  spear  in  the  ground  as  he  made  the  above 
remark,  and  the  spear  would  serve  as  a  kind  of  neuclus  or  rallying 
point  of  the  fight.  Such  an  incident  occucred  when  the  famed  warrior 
Te  Waharoa  attacked  the  Arawa  at  0-hine-mutu.  The  latter  were 
decoyed  out  of  their  pa  by  Ngati-Haua  who  pretended  to  fly  in  terror, 
pursued  by  the  Arawa,  who  were  surprised  to  see  two  ambushes 
of  several  hundreds  of  men  rise  against  them.  The  Arawa  at  once 
fled  back  to  their  pa,  losing  many  on  the  way,  and  rushed  through  the 
entrance  of  the  fort  and  were  beginning  in  terror  to  abandon  the 
same,  when  the  chief  Koro-kai  shouted  '^  Let  me  die  here,  upon  my 
own  land.**  His  men,  many  of  whom  were  already  in  their  canoes, 
prepared  for  flight,  at  once  rallied  and  beat  off  the  enemy.  But  Ngati- 
Haua  carried  off  sixty  dead  Arawa,  and  held  a  royal  feast  thereoni 

A  favourite  method  of  fighting  among  the  Maori  was  the  sending 
forward  of  a  small  party  of  about  seventy  men,  who  marched  on  the  pa 
or  village  of  the  enemy  and,  having  started  the  fight,  gradually 
retreated  to  some  pre-arranged  place  where  the  main  body  (tnatiia) 
of  the  warriors  would  be  ready  for  the  fray.  There  were  two  reasons 
for  acting  thus.  It  might  be  done  in  order  to  lure  an  enemy  out  of 
his  pa  (fort)  so  as  to  enable  the  attacking  force  to  fight  him  in  the 
open,  or  it  might  be  that  the  matakite  (prophecy)  had  specified  some 
particular  place  where  the  battle  must  be  fought  in  order  to  gain  a 

*Same  as  the  taua  hiku  toto. 

fFrom  •»  Story  of  Te  Waharoa,"  by  J.  A.  Wilson. 
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victory.  The  field  of  Puke-kai-kdhu  is  an  instance  thereof.  Four 
hundred  fighting  men  of  Tuhoe  marched  against  the  Arawa.  They 
were  under  Uhia,  priest  and  medium  of  the  illustrious  war  god,  Te 
Behu-o-Tainui.  Uhia  camped  his  men  at  Puke-kai-kahu,  where  he 
stuck  his  sacred  staff  in  the  ground,  and  declared  that  the  battle 
should  be  fought  there.  Seventy  men  were  sent  on  to  Te  Ariki 
to  attack  the  enemy  and  lure  them  to  the  appointed  field.  This  was 
done,  and  the  battle  raged  round  the  staff  of  Uhia,  whereon  was  hung 
his  sacred  girdle.  As  the  commands  of  the  atua  had  been  obeyed,  of 
course  Tuhoe  won  the  field. 

When  a  war-party  is  traversing  dangerous  country,  and  expecting 
an  ambush,  or  to  be  attacked  at  any  moment,  the  scouts  and  also  the 
vanguard  adopt  the  kaikape  mode  of  advance.  Say  several  men  are 
some  distance  ahead  of  the  main  body,  as  the  eyes  of  the  force,  on  the 
look  out  for  ambushes,  when  they  have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
this  dangerous  and  trying  task,  they  fall  back  on  the  main  body,  and 
others  take  their  place.  It  is  a  good  plan.  The  intense  watchfulness 
necessary,  and  the  sense  of  danger,  are  a  great  strain  on  the  mind, 
and  the  falling  back  for  a  while  relieves  the  tension.  Tuhoe  adopted 
the  kaikape  style  when  advancing  on  the  Tapiri,  as  they  knew  that 
the  enemy  were  aware  of  their  advance  and  would  probably  ambush 
them.  Harehare  of  Ngati-Manawa,  whom  Tuhoe  had,  on  the 
advance,  taken  prisoner  at  Ahi-kereru,  had  escaped  and  fled  to  his 
friends  at  Te  Tapiri. 

Eiri  pakipaki  means  to  surround  in  fighting.  The  rebel  natives 
employed  this  method  on  several  occasions  when  fighting  the  Imperial 
soldiers  and  colonists. 

A  strange  and  daring  method  of  fighting  and  harassing  an  enemy 
was  the  following — Sometimes,  a  man  noted  for  courage  and  self- 
reliance  would  advance  into  the  enemy's  country  alone,  or  possibly 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  comrades.  They  would  hang  about  a 
settlement  and  cut  off  stragglers,  and  cases  are  on  record  where  one  or 
two  men  have  charged  through  a  village,  killing  whom  they  could  and 
escaping  into  the  forest. 

Ruru  of  Tuhoe  was  a  famous  brave  (toa)  oi  the  last  generation. 
It  fell  upon  a  certain  fine  day  that  Buru  said  **  I  will  go  a  fishing." 
So  off  he  set  with  his  fish  net  and  torch  to  Wai-o-hau.  When  night 
fell  he  lighted  his  torch  and  proceeded  to  wade  up  a  creek  in  search  of  the 
guileless  kokopu.  As  he  was  wading  up  stream  he  saw  a  fire  ahead  of 
him.  Buru  at  once  extinguished  his  torch  and  cautiously  approached 
the  fire  ;  wherein  we  may  note  the  caution  of  the  Maori  in  his  fighting 
days  (every  unknown  person  was  an  enemy  or  treated  as  such). 
Buru  found  the  fire  surrounded  by  a  party  of  Ngati-Awa,  who  were 
sleeping.     Buru  dashed  in   among    the  part^  with  raised  weapoD 
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shouting  the  old  battle  cry.  ^^  Hoatu  ki  roto-E !  Hoatu  hi  roto^^ 
This  was  to  cause  Ngati-Awa  to  believe  themselves  attacked  by  a  war- 
party.  He  succeeded  in  killing  two  men,  Hoi,  and  Te  Huri-aroaro, 
while  Ngati-Awa  fled  in  terror.  Thus  did  Euru  gain  his  ika  hut  rua 
(see  ante)  and  achieve  fame.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  when  the 
onsweeping  pakeha  had  put  a  stop  to  inter-tribal  fighting,  Bum  of  the 
stalwart  arm  fell  from  grace  and  turned  to  cultivate  the  black  arts  of 
the  wizard,  and  cultivated  them  with  dire  effect,  until  the  simple- 
minded  Children  of  the  Mist  put  a  bullet  through  his  head,  which 
seemed  to  discourage  him. 

When  a  party  is  being  pursued  and  are  hard  pressed,  they 
generally  separate  and  scatter  in  all  directions,  to  meet  again  at  a  pre- 
arranged place.  This  method  of  confusing  pursuers  is  known  among 
the  Tuhoe  tribe  as  whaka-raurekau.  It  was  much  used  by  Te  Eooti, 
when  pursued  by  the  colonial  forces. 

The  takiri  is  a  false  retreat,  made  use  of  in  order  to  draw  the 
enemy  out  of  their  defences  and  into  an  ambush,  as  already  described — 
generally  known  among  Tuhoe  as  taki.  When  the  Wairoa  natives 
attacked  Te  Whakatohea,  they  employed  this  stratagem,  the  principal 
warriors  remaining  in  the  rear  of  the  retreating  column  until,  at  a 
signal,  they  turned  on  their  pursuers  and  defeated  them. 

When  Tuamutu  of  Te  Tini-o-Toi  cast  about  for  a  scheme  whereby 
he  might  destroy  Bongo-popoia  and  his  people,  he  hit  upon  the  follow- 
ing novel  plan.  He  caused  a  great  fish-net  to  be  made  of  strong 
material  and  sent  for  Bongo-popoia  and  his  people  to  come  and  assist 
in  the  first  dragging  thereof.  When  the  net  was  cast,  Tuamutu 
stationed  Bongo  and  his  people  to  act  as  karihi  (weights)  to  keep  the 
lower  rope  down,  Tua*s  people  having  charge  of  the  upper  rope.  At  a 
given  signal  from  Tua,  these  latter  drew  the  net  over  Bongo  and  his 
men  who,  before  they  could  extricate  themselves,  were  put  to  death  by 
their  enemies.     So  much  for  the  fine  old  Maori  gentleman. 

When  Bangi-te-ao-rere,  of  illustrious  fame,  undertook  the  task  of 
conquering  the  isle  of  Mokoia,  in  Boto-rua  lake,  he  was  informed  by 
his  father  that  the  venture  was  one  of  great  hazard,  inasmuch  as  when 
canoes  approached  the  shores  of  that  classic  isle,  the  islesmen  waded 
out  into  the  shoal  waters  of  the  lake  and,  seizing  the  canoes,  draggecl 
them  ashore  and  slew  the  invaders.  So  Bangi  prepared  his  warriors 
and  gave  them  instructions  how  to  act.  He  borrowed  a  large  canoe 
from  his  father  and  placed  therein  two  stout  poles  and  two  ropes. 
They  paddled  over  to  Mokoia  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  when  in 
shoal  water  near  the  shore,  they  drove  one  pole  down  into  ihe  mud 
and  fastened  one  end  of  a  rope  to  it,  and  the  other  end  to  the  bow 

*U.  *•  Dash  in  I  Charge  !'* 
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of  the  canoe.  They  then  swung  the  canoe  off  shore  and  3unk  the 
other  pole  further  out,  fastening  the  stern  of  the  canoe  to  it  with  the 
other  rope.  The  islesmen,  the  Tini-o-Eawa-Arero,  waded  out  and  seized 
the  bow  rope  and  tried  to  drag  the  canoe  ashore.  But  Rangi  and  his 
warriors  were  in  the  water  holding  firmly  to  the  stern  rope  and  pole. 
He  gave  a  signal  and  his  men  released  their  rope  from  the  pole  and 
swerved  round  towards  the  shore,  dragging  the  canoe  with  them. 
This  threw  the  islesmen  into  confusion,  and  before  they  re- 
oovered  therefrom  the  canoe  was  beached,  and,  as  my  informant  put  it, 
*^  Then  was  heard  the  sound  of  weapons  as  they  bit  into  the  heads  of 
the  enemy,  and  ere  long  nothing  remained  beneath  the  shining  sun 
save  the  drifting  waters  of  the  lake  !'* 

In  the  old  days,  fights  often  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  houses. 
Sometimes  the  people  of  a  village  were  surprised  in  their  houses  at 
night,  or  on  wet,  cold  days.  Sometimes  the  fighters  retreated  into  a 
house  for  purposes  of  their  own.  As  this  article  deals  almost  solely 
with  the  lore  of  the  Tuhoe  tribe,  it  may  be  explained  that  Tuhoe  ever 
lived  in  small  scattered  communities,  in  which  most  of  the  people  of  a 
village  would  sleep  in  one  large  whare-punty  or  earth  covered  sleeping 
house. 

When  the  Wairoa  warriors,  under  Paetihi,  marched  on  Maungapo- 
hatu,  they  selected  a  wet  day  on  which  to  deliver  an  assault  on  the 
Papakai  pa  at  Te  Kakari.  They  surrounded  the  fort  and,  there  being 
no  watchmen  or  defenders  about,  entered  therein  and  surrounded  the 
large  whare-puni  wherein  the  people  were.  The  invaders  proceeded  to 
make  matters  uncomfortable  for  Ngati-Huri  by  thrusting  their  long 
spears  through  the  thatched  roof  and  the  smoke-hole,  thus  killing 
many  of  the  occupants.  The  pluckiest  of  them  broke  out  and  fled. 
Te  Ika-poto  fled,  wailing  as  he  ran  for  his  dead.  His  companion  said, 
*•  Why  do  you  lament  now,  while  we  are  being  pursued,  leave  your 
lamentations  until  we  are  safe.     Te  waiho  Ida  puta  te  ihu.** 

After  Tihori  of  Eangi-taiki  deserted  his  wife  Kopura-kai-whiti  and 
her  two  children,  Paumapuku  and  Maiopa,  the  latter  settled  at  Mokai- 
tokorau.  When  her  sons  grew  to  manhood,  Kopura  built  a  house  for 
them  and  they,  having  been  trained  to  arms,  were  despatched  to 
capture  and  slay  a  man  as  a  sacrifice  to  lift  the  tapu  from  the  new 
house.  They  journeyed  towards  Tarawera,  but  were  seen  and  pursued 
by  the  Tini-o-Eawerau,  an  ancient  tribe  of  those  parts,  Maiopa  was 
speared  and  slain,  but  Fau  escaped,  though  still  pursued.  When  he 
reached  the  bank  of  the  river  he  shouted,  Ko  te  whakaarikiy  E I  E I 
Ko  te  whakaariJci.  **  The  war  party  I  The  war  party ! "  He  then 
swam  the  river,  and  all  the  people  went  inside  a  large  house.  The 
pursuers  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  the  house,  trying  to  pull  it 
down,  when  the  warriors  therein  burst  suddenly  forth  and  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  enemy,  slaying  many. 
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When  Eongo-karae  and  his  people  were  attacked  at  Kiwi-nui  pa  by 
Maruiwi,  the  chief  collected  his  most  famous  warriors  within  a  large 
house  and  caused  them  to  loosen  the  front  wall  of  the  house  by 
digging  the  earth  away  from  the  posts,  &c.  The  balance  of  the 
defenders  were  driven  back  from  the  walls,  and  called  upon  Bongo  to 
come  forth  and  fight,  but  he  answered,  **  Wait  until  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  grasp  the  thatch  of  Toka-nui  ** — this  being  the  name  of  the 
house.  The  enemy  crowded  into  the  porch  of  the  house,  endeavouring 
to  gain  an  entrance,  when  Bongo  caused  his  men  to  push  on  the 
loosened  wall  until  it  fell  on  the  people  without.  In  the  confusion 
Bongo  and  his  warriors  rushed  out  and  attacked  Maruiwi,  whom  they 
defeated. 

Ambuscades  and  Theib  Uses. 

Ambuscades  are  variously  termed  punihoy  whakamoe  kokoU,  whaka- 
noho  kokoti  and  kokoti-moe-roa,  in  Tuhoeland.  Among  other  tribes 
the  terms  pehipehi^  haupapay  whakatakoto  and  kauae-roa  obtain. 

The  kokoti-moe-roa  or  puniho  is  used  in  attack.  The  attacking  force 
lay  several  ambushes  a  short  distance  away  from  each  other.  A 
small  party,  termed  a  hunuhunuy  is  sent  forward  to  challenge  the 
enemy  and  commence  a  fight.  When  the  attacked  come  forth  from 
their  pa  to  attack  the  hunuhnnu,  the  latter  retreat  and  taki  or  decoy 
their  enemies  past  the  ambushes.  The  first  ambush  reached  make  no 
sign,  the  pursuers  pass  on  until  they  reach  the  furthest  ambuscade, 
which  rises  and  gives  battle,  the  others  appear  and  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  rear.  The  hunuhmm  march  openly  on  the  enemy  and  do  not 
conceal  themselves,  as  scouts  would.  **  Kua  haere  te  hunuhunUy  ka 
noho  te  kokoti,'**  Ambuscades  in  such  a  case  are  usually  laid  at  night 
and  the  hunuhunu  are  sent  out  early  in  the  morning.  The  whakanoho 
kokoti  is  similar  to  the  above,  but  only  one  ambush  is  laid.  The 
hunuhunu  is  sometimes  termed  poa — E  poapoa  ana  te  tana,  i.e.,  they  are 
sending  out  a  bait  to  entice  the  enemy. 

Manukawhaki  means  to  entice  by  stratagem,  an  art  much 
cultivated  in  Maori  warfare. 

It  was  by  means  of  an  ambush  that  Ngati-Eahungunu  destroyed 
the  war  party  of  Ngati-Huri,  as  already  mentioned. 

When  Nga-Potiki  attacked  the  Oputara  pa  at  Whiri-naki  the  first 
time,  the  assault  delivered  did  not  succeed,  and  they  resolved  to 
employ  stratagem  of  a  novel  kind.  They  retired  to  the  flat  below  the 
pa  and  performed  a  most  vigorous  haka.  After  some  time  Hape- 
marama,  the  chief  of  the  fort,  came  forth  from  the  defences  to  watch 
the  performance.     To  obtain  a  better  view  he  and  others  came  down  the 

*t.f .  **  Tbe  decoy  goes  forth  and  the  ambash  is  laid/' 
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hill.  They  were  cut  off  and  slain  by  Tuhoe,  who  soon  took  the  fort  after 
the  chiefs  fell.  Hape  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Hape-ware,  Hape  the 
Careless.  The  body  of  the  chief,  Aro-a-kapa,  was  rolled  over  the  cliff* 
a  place  since  known  as  Te  Takatakanga,  where,  two  centuries  later, 
the  descendants  of  Hape  faced  the  warriors  of  Ngati-Maru. 

When  Ngati-Awa  advfinced  on  Te  Kauna  they  sent  forward  a 
hunuhunu,  who  succeeded  in  capturing  one  Whati  at  Paetawa,  but 
Tuhoe  preferred  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  ambushes  of  the  Sons  of 
Awa,  and  so  awaited  them  at  Te  Kauna,  near  Pawairoto. 

To  unmask  an  anjbush  is  known  as  hurahnra  kokoti.  When 
Colonel  Whitmore*s  force  was  marching  over  the  forest  ranges  from 
Ahi-kereru  to  Rua-tahuna,  the  Avawa  Contingent  fired  voUies  into 
every  place  they  thought  might  possibly  conceal  an  ambush.  That 
was  a  hurahura  kokoti.  The  force  had  already  encountered  one 
ambush  at  Manawa-hiwi  and  were  not  desirous  of  falling  into 
another.  As  they  passed  over  the  Tahuaroa  range,  Tuhoe  were  in 
ambush  on  the  Umu-roa*  trail,  but  the  column  marched  to  Kaka-nui, 
and  hence  escaped  it. 

When  Tuhoe  attacked  the  Pohatu  nui  pa  of  Ngati-Kahungunu  they 
executed  a  takiri,  falling  back  in  apparent  confusion,  with  the  object 
of  luring  the  garrison  out  of  the  pa  to  pursue  them,  which  they  did. 
Tuhoe  slipped  aside  one  by  one,  and  let  the  enemy  advance  unmolested. 
Kuru  of  Tuhoe  killed  one  of  the  enemy,  and  taking  the  dead  man*s 
hiiata  (spear)  he  impersonated  him  for  some  time. 

Scouting,  Etc. 

Scouting  was  an  important  item  in  Maori  warfare,  and  no  better 
men  may  be  found  for  that  dangerous  duty.  Born  and  raised  in  a 
land  of  dense  forests,  swamps  and  fern-clad  plains  and  hills,  the 
natives  are  accustomed  from  their  childhood  to  roaming  these  waste 
places  of  the  earth,  and  finding  their  way  across  country  in  any 
direction.  Skilled  in  forest  lore  are  they,  and  keen  to  note  the  trend 
of  range  and  spur  and  creek.     Masters  in  woodcraft  are  they. 

Scouts  are  termed  toro  or  tutei  or  tutau  The  matataua  means 
more  and  will  be  explained  anon. 

When  an  army  or  war  party  were  marching  through  hostile 
country,  the  scouts  would  be  about  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  mdtna 
or  main  body.  When  a  scout  sights  an  enemy  he  may,  if  another 
scout  be  hard  by,  signal  to  the  same  by  means  of  a  low  whistle,  but 
usually,  and  more  especially  in  a  dangerous  country,  he  would  fall 
back  on  the  mdtua  who  would,  after  a  short  consultation,  advance  on 
the  enemy  or  lie  in  ambush  and  send  out  a  hunuhnnu  party. 

When  camped  in  hostile  territory,  a  party  would  have  sentries 
posted  at  certain  advantageous  places  around  the  camp,  such  places 
17 
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being  know  as  putaamja.  These  watchmen  would  be  stationed  often 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  to  command  a  view  of  approaches. 

When  the  anny  of  Nga-Puhi  encamped  on  the  Manawa-ru  range 
at  Rua-tahuna,  Te  Mai-taranui,  who  was  at  Maunga-pohatu,  sent 
Te  Whetu  and  Paora  Kakauri  to  invite  them  to  Maunga-pohatu,  also 
sending  men  to  bear  presents  of  food,  etc.,  tp  Nga-Puhi.  These  presents 
of  food,  sent  to  meet  a  coming  visitor  or  guest,  are  termed  a  pongaihu 
or  tumahana. 

Scouts  had  sometimes  to  perform  the  most  dangerous  duties,  more 
especially  when  seeking  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  defences  of  a 
fort  {pa)y  and  the  number  of  fighting  men  it  contained. 

When  the  Arawa  were  marching  on  Te  Tumu  in  1836,  they  sent 
forward  a  scout  who,  under  the  cover  of  night,  boldly  walked  into  the 
pa  as  a  returning  occupant  would  do,  and,  having  had  a  look  around, 
left  as  calmly  as  he  had  entered.* 

The  individual  known  as  a  mata-taua  was  a  most  useful  adjunct 
to  a  war  party*  The  term  mata-taua  was  not  necessarily  applicable 
to  a  good  scout.  It  implied  a  man  who  was  watchful  at  all  times, 
day  or  night,  a  keen,  observant  man ;  one  who  can  tell,  by  looking  at 
a  man,  whether  or  not  he  is  a  brave  warrior.  If  a  man  eats  heartily 
before  a  battle  the  mata-taua  class  him  as  a  brave  man,  his  heart  will 
not  '  shrink  *  in  the  fray.  A  mata-taua  will  tell,  from  the  appearance 
of  a  returning  war  party,  whether  or  not  they  have  been  successful. 
He  is  likewise  clever  at  reading  signs  and  omens.  The  mata-taua  are 
literally  the  *  eyes  of  an  army.'  The  following  extract  from  the 
archives  of  Tuhoeland  will  admirably  illustrate  our  meaning : — 

A  bitter  war  was  raging  between  Tuhoe  on  the  one  side,  and 
Ngati-Kuapani  and  Ngati-Kahungunu  on  the  other,  during  which  they 
raided  each  other's  territories,  though  most  of  the  fighting  took  place 
around  Waikare-moana,  Tuhoe  holding  the  northern  shores  thereof 
and  their  enemies  the  southern. 

A  large  force  of  Tuhoe  was  marching  on  the  lake  to  attack  the 
Wairoa  people.  As  they  ascended  the  Huiarau  range  they  met  two 
men  of  Ngati-Ruapani  who  were  going  to  Eua-tahuna  to  fetch  six 
of  their  tribesmen  (probably  taharua)  who  were  then  living  at  that 
place.  A  famous  mata-taua  looked  at  the  two  men  and,  turning  to 
Te  Ika-poto,  a  chief  of  Tuhoe,  said — Kua  mate  a  Waikare — 
*  *  Waikare  has  fallen,"  meaning  that  the  people  of  Tuhoe  living  there 
were  slain.  Te  Ika-poto  asked — He  aha  te  tohu  ! — **  What  is  the 
sign"?  The  mata-taua  replied—  Inaliohi  te  hahana  o  te  kanohi  o  te 
tanifata  nei — '*  Observe  the  Hushed  faces  of  the  men."  He  had 
noted  the  flush  or  glow  {hahana)  in  their  faces  which  comes  from 

•This  inciJent  is  taken  from  Mr.  WiIsoq's  *'  Story  of  Te  Waharoa." 
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excitement,  etc.,  and  as  they  had  mentioned  nothing  of  an  exciting 
nature,  he  knew  that  they  wished  to  conceal  some  occurrence  which 
must,  obviously,  be  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  Tuhoe. 

The  taua  proceeded  and,  at  Te  Pakura,  met  the  survivors  of  the 
Tikitiki  massacre,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  women  and  children  of 
Tuhoe  reddened  that  historic  cave  and  the  surrounding  waters.  The 
fleeing  remnant  said  :  ^*  We  have  fallen  in  death.  Nothing  remains 
but  the  drifting  waters  of  Waikare-moana.*' 

Then  Tuhoe  rose  in  anger  and  grief  and  swung  down  the  rugged 
trail  to  the  sea  of  the  rippling  waters,  and  the  end  was  not  well  for 
the  Sons  of  Buapani. 

Weapons. 

Weapons  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  arts,  thoughts  and 
history  of  the  old  time  Maori.  Being  a  remarkably  warlike  people, 
prompted  by  strong  desire  for  revenge  for  the  least,  slight,  and 
mentally  cramped  by  numberless  superstitions,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  in  Maoriland,  no  man  might  predict  what  the  day  might  bring  forth 
A  cunning  and  merciless  enemy  concealed  in  forest,  scrub  or  fern — 
a  sudden  rush  on  the  toilers  in  the  fields  or  on  an  unsuspecting  pa,  and 
then — a  defeated  party  fleeing  for  their  lives,  or  the  ovens  filled  with 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  villagers,  a  band  of  slaves  being  hurried  along 
rough  trails — a  desolate  land. 

Hence  his  weapon  was  the  Maori's  constant  care  in  the  old  fighting 
days,  and  was  always  taken  with  him  in  travelling  between  tribal 
villages,  and  also  generally  in  hunting  expeditions  and  when  engaged 
in  working  in  the  cultivations  of  sweet  potatoes,  taro  and  hue. 

The  generic  term  for  weapons  is  rakau,  Hapai  rakau  means  *  to 
bear  arms.*  A  man  who  is  skilful  in  using  his  weapon,  proficient  in 
karo  (parrying)  and  whose  blows  are  sure  and  deadly,  is  termed  a 
tangata  rakau  kawa. 

Maori  weapons  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

1.  Thrusting  weapons — as  spears. 

2.  Striking  weapons — as  clubs,  &c. 

8.  Projectile  weapons — as  tarerarera  and  reti. 

Regarding  the  materials  of  which  weapons  were  made  we  have 
also  three  classes : — (1)  wood,  (2)  stone,  (3)  bone). 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  iron  began  to  be 
obtained  from  the  early  European  voyagers.  Iron  was  utilised  as 
spear  heads,  and  formed  into  patu.  Gridirons  were  eagerly  sought 
after,  the  bars  thereof  being  formed  into  barbed  points  for  bird  spears. 
Iron  tomahawks  were  used  with  either  a  short  or  long  handle.  But 
the  European  weapon  most  sought  after  was  the  gun,  as  we  shall 
see  anon. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  the  weapons  as  noted  : — 

Thbusting  or  Stabbing  Weapons. 

Puraka;  Hiiata;  Turuhi ;  Tokotoko ;  Tete. 

Such  are  the  names  of  thrusting  spears  as  collected  from  the 
Tuhoe  tribe,  but  the  following  names  of  spears  occur  among  other 
tribes,  and  are  taken  from  William's  Maori  Dictionary : — 

Too ;    TaoroGf   (probably  the   same  as  the   huata) ;    Kaukau ; 
Kokiri ;  MaUa,  a  spear  resembling  a  tokotoko. 

The  terms  too  and  taoroa  are  not  applied  to  fighting  spears  in 
Tuhoeland,  but  only  to  the  long,  fragile  bird  spears  which  are  made 
from  the  light  but  brash  wood  of  the  taica  tree.  The  taoroa  of  other 
tribes  would  be  the  huata  of  Tuhoe.     Yet  another  spear  is  the  Koikoi, 

Striking  Weapons. 

Mere  or  Meremere,  Kotiate,  Patn  pora,  Mata  kautete,  Mira  tuatini, 
(generic  term  patn) ;  Toki,  (of  various  kinds);  Taialm^  (also  used  as 
a  thrusting  weapon) ;  Paiaka ;  Hoeroa,  (also  used  as  a  thrusting 
weapon) ;  Pomvhenua,  (also  used  as  a  thrusting  weapon) ;  Huakau, 

Of  the  above  the  hoeroa  might  also  be  included  among  projectile 
weapons  in  as  much  as  it  is  not  only  used  for  striking,  but  is  also 
thrown  at  an  adversary,  being  recovered  by  means  of  a  cord. 

Projectile  Weapons. 

Tarerarera  ;  Eeti ;  Hoeroa. 

Williams  gives  timata  as  being  a  dart  or  short  spear  for  throwing. 
Ngati-Awa  give  thnata,  a  thrusting  spear  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length. 
He  also  gives  pere^  an  arrow  or  dart  thrown  by  means  of  a  thong 
attached  to  a  stick,  this  is  the  Tuhoean  tarerarera, 

John  White  gives  an  illustration  (A.H.M.  Vol.  8.  P.  66)  of  a 
weapon  termed  kotaha  kariitaiy  which  looks  like  a  spear  head  with 
cord  attached  for  throwing.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
information  concerning  this  weapon.  Kotaha  among  Tuhoe  means 
a  sling,  used  by  children  for  throwing  stones. 

Two  other  names  of  weapons  given  by  Williams  are  Torowai  and 
Tuniere. 

We  will  now  give  some  description  of  these  various  weapons,  their 
manufacture,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  were  made. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  ancient  Maori-land  was  no  place  for 
idlers.  Labour  was  the  salvation  of  man,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  of  these  neolithic  communists  was  devoted  to  the  endless 
task  of  fashioning,  weapons,  implements  and  ornaments  from  wood, 
stone  and  bone.  The  labour  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  stone 
weapons  was  enormous.  Most  finely  finished  and  polished  toki  (adzes) 
and  pain  (weapons)  were  formed  from  rough  blocks  of  the  hardest  stone, 
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by  the  most  primitive  appliances,  viz.,  a  grinding  process  by  means  of 
hand  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  sandstone,  the  work  being  expedited  by 
the  use  of  sand  grit  and  water.  The  only  mechanical  appliance 
evolved  by  these  workers  of  stone  appears  to  be  the  turn,  an 
implement  used  for  boring  holes  in  stone  weapons,  &c.  A  well 
finished  mere  represented  years  of  labour. 

We  commence  with  the  thrusting  or  stabbing  spears : — 

Piirafca. — This  weapon  resembled  an  enlarged  matarau  or  eel 
spear.  The  shaft  was  made  of  manuka  wood,  and  was  about  eight 
feet  in  length.  At  the  business  end  of  this  shaft  were  securely 
fastened  three  or  four  points  or  tines  ( mata)  fashioned  from  mapara, 
the  hard  resinous  wood  of  the  kaJiikatea  (podocarpus  dacryduddesj,  the 
white  pine  of  the  settlers.  The  puraka  thus  resembled  a  large  fork, 
and  was  used  for  stabbing  purposes.  It  was  also  used  to  take  the 
bodies  of  drowned  persons  from  the  water. 

In  regard  to  the  timbers  used  for  the  manufacture  of  weapons : 
The  desired  qualities  being  strength,  hardness  and  durability,  the 
woods  used  were  those  of  the  oM  (dodonea  viscosa),  the  mdirS,  both 
black  and  white  (santalum  Cunninghamii,  dc),  the  dark  heart  wood  of 
the  former  being  very  dense  and  hard,  the  manuka  or  hd/ilkdtda 
f leptospermum  scoparium)  and  the  mdpdrd  above  mentioned.  Of 
these  the  ake  was  specially  famed,  and  sought  after,  it  being  both  hard 
and  tough.  I  have  noted  the  word  cUce  as  being  used  as  a  generic 
term  for  weapons  in  songs  and  proverbial  sayings.  The  maire  was 
also  much  used,  the  roots  thereof  were  more  especially  prized, 
weapons  made  of  the  same  being  less  liable  to  fracture  than  those 
fashioned  from  the  wood  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  As  a  general  rule 
spears  were  made  of  manuka^  and  wooden  striking  weapons  of  ake  and 
muire.  This  rule,  however,  would  be  liable  to  be  affected  by  local 
conditions. 

So  durable  a  timber  is  the  maire  that  the  following  saying  applied 
to  it,  **  He  maire  tu  icao  ma  te  toki  e  tua  **  would  seem  to  imply  that 
only  by  the  axe  can  that  tree  be  brought  low. 

The  manuka  has  ever  been  a  most  useful  tree  to  the  Maori,  on 
account  of  its  habitat  being  a  far-reaching  one.  The  large  growing 
variety  of  manuka  developes,  in  a  suitable  locality,  into  a  fine,  straight 
true-grained  tree,  from  which  were  obtained  huat^i,  spears  of  great 
length.  But  hardest  of  all  these  timbers  is  the  mdpdrdy  a  term 
applied,  not  to  a  tree,  but  to  the  hard  resinous  interior  wood  of  that 
species  of  kahikatea,  known  to  bushmen  as  yellow  pine.  The  mapara 
takes,  and  carries,  the  finest  point  of  any  of  the  above  woods,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  harden  the  points  of  such  weapons  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  manuka.  Spear  shafts  were  not  formed  of  this  wood,  but  it 
was  used  as  spear  heads  or  points,  the  same  being  securely  lashed  on 
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to  a  shaft  of  manuka  or  some  other  wood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tete  and 
jmraka  spears,  and  also  the  eel  spear.  The  black  maire  is  the  dread  of 
the  bushfeller,  but  the  koiki  mapara  is  as  a  nightmare  to  him. 

tluntn. — This  is  the  longest  fighting  spear  of  Maoridom.  It  was 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  was  much  used  in  the 
defence  and  attack  of  the  old  Maori  forts  (pa).  In  such  a  defence  the 
huata  was  used  by  one  man  who  inserted  his  spear  between  the 
palisades  of  the  defence,  using  the  horizontal  rail  ( huahua )  of  the 
palisading  as  a  rest  (pae)  for  same.  But  in  fighting  outside  two  men 
were  needed  to  manipulate  the  somewhat  cumbrous /ma ta,  one  towards 
the  forward  end  of  the  spear,  who  acted  as  a  pacy  or  rest,  by  loosely 
holding  the  spear,  the  other  man  at  the  butt  end  doing  the  thrusting. 
When  fighting  in  the  open,  the  users  of  the  huata  would  remain 
behind  the  front  ranks,  who  were  armed  with  shorter  weapons,  the 
long  huata  being  thrust  forward  between  the  men  in  front,  as  a  man 
using  a  hvata  could  not  well  defend  himself. 

In  attacking  a  village,  these  spears  were  used  to  slay  persons  with- 
in their  houses,  by  thrusting  the  spears  through  the  roof  of  thatch  or 
bark.     So  fell  many  of  Ngati-Huri  at  the  fall  of  the  Papakai  pa. 

The  long  huata  were  also  used  when  attacking  a  fort,  to  fire  the 
houses  inside  the  defences,  and  to  render  the  place  untenable.  A 
bunch  of  dry  fern  or  grass  would  be  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  spear 
and  set  fire  to,  the  spear  being  thrust  over  or  through  the  palisades, 
and  the  fiery  point  brought  in  contact  with  the  dry  thatch  of  the 
houses.     In  this  manner  the  Oputara  pa  at  Whirinaki  fell  to  Tuhoe. 

Huata  were  made  of  manuka  timber,  not  a  sapling,  but  split  out  of 
a  large,  straight-grained  tree,  and  dressed  down  by  means  of  stone 
adzes  (toki)  with  an  infinite  amount  of  labour  and  care,  until  the 
round  symmetrical  shaft  needed  but  to  be  polished  by  means  of 
being  rubbed  with  sandstone  (tuyiaeke),  the  point  of  the  spear  being 
hardened  by  fire.  When  not  in  use  these  and  other  spears  were  kept 
hung  up  in  the  houses,  probably  suspended  from  the  roof,  where  they 
soon  became  intensely  black  from  the  soot  of  the  fires  below.  The 
huata  and  tokotoko  spears  were  not  barbed.  In  travelling,  the  long 
huata  were  held  in  one  hand  and  trailed  behind,  dragged  as  the  long 
bird  spears  were. 

These  huata  had  a  round  knob  on  the  butt  end,  this  knob  being 
termed  reke  or  jmreke  and  to  which  was  fast-ened  a  bunch  of  the  long 
hair  of  the  tail  of  the  native  dog  fhemeaputoiamurikitewaero), 
lieke  is  also  applied  to  the  butt  end  of  a  knob  of  a  patu^  where  the 
wrist  thong  is  fastened.  The  terms  reke^  rekerekcy  koreke,  and  pureke 
are  all  allied,  and  mean  the  butt,  heel,  after  part,  back  or  poll  of  axe, 
&c.  The  actual  term  to  describe  such  a  knob  as  that  of  the  reke  of  a 
huataf  18  purori. 
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There  are  many  terms  used  to  denote  the  various  modes  of  holding 
and  using  a  huata — as  awhipapa^  to  advance  in  a  stooping  attitude  and 
dragging  the  huata  behind.  Also  the  terms  amoy  whitiapn,  aheiy 
pitmKjitontfif  hiki  and  /mkn-a-mat^  have  each  their  signification. 

Of  the  turuhi  spear  I  have  no  explanatory  notes.  It  was  an 
ancient  weapon,  but  was  probably  one  of  the  first  to  fall  into  disuse. 
Only  a  few  of  the  oldest  men  of  Tuhoe-land  remember  the  name.'*' 

Tokotoko, — This  is  often  termed  the  *  short  huata '  by  natives. 
Among  many  tribes  the  name  is  applied  to  a  walking  stick  or  staff, 
but  this  latter  is  termed  turupou  among  the  Tuhoe  tribes.  I  use  the 
word  staff  because  the  Maori  did  not  formerly  use  a  short  walking 
stick,  grasped  at  the  top,  but  a  comparatively  long  staff  which  was 
grasped  with  the  flat  hand  about  two  feet  from  the  top  thereof. 

The  tokotoko  was  pointed  at  one  end,  the  point  being  hardened  by 
fire.  It  was  made  of  manuka  wood  and  was  about  two  mdro  in 
length,  (maro=a  fathom,  measure  of  extended  arms)  or  say  ten  to 
twelve  feet.  Some  would  appear  to  have  been  shorter,  if  used  as 
walking  staffs,  as  some  of  the  old  men  state.  They  were  fiH-niahed 
with  a  pureke  as  in  the  case  of  the  long  huata.  The  various  guards 
and  passes  of  the  tokotoko  were  known  as  takiwhenua,  aheiy  uhitiapUj 
kotuku  and  hiki, 

Tete, — This  was  a  different  type  of  spear.  It  was  a  short  stabbing 
spear,  about  seven  feet  in  length,  the  shaft  being  of  manuka  wood,  to 
which  was  fastened  a  sharpened  head  or  point  of  mapara  or  of  human 
or  whale  bone,  hence  its  name  of  t6t&  (from  kilti^M  =  io  lengthen  by 
adding  a  piece).  The  end  of  the  shaft  was  grooved  to  receive  the 
head  or  point,  which  was  lashed  on  in  a  most  secure  manner.  I  am 
also  informed  that  this  attached  point  was  barbed  to  prevent  the 
stricken  person  escaping,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  when  a  huata  or 
tokotoko  was  used.  Given  the  fact  of  a  man  being  impaled  upon  a 
barbed  tete^  he  could  be  held  fast.  As  with  other  weapons  the  tHr  was 
made  smooth  by  vigorous  rubbing  with  sand-stone  or  sand.  It  was 
often  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  awe  or  dog's  hair  fastened  on  by  the 
lashing  of  the  head.f 

Koihiri, — The  koikoi  was  a  double -pointed,  short  spear  of  vianuka 
wood,  and  was  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  pointed  at  both  ends. 

When  the  early  voyagers  beneath  the  Taki  o  Autahi  (Southern  Cross) 
began  to  visit  these  shores  of  Aotea-roa,  any  scrap  of  iron  was  eagerly 
received  by  the  natives,  and  spear  heads  were  formed  from  a  piece  of 

*  The  only  turuhi  we  ever  saw  was  about  6  ft.  long,  of  which  about  2  ft.  6  in. 
formed  a  broad  blade  2^  in.  wide  and  f  in.  thick. — £d. 

t  The  tete-whai  is  also  a  Maori  weapon  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  which  the 
barbed  point  is  made  of  the  sting  of  the  sting-ray  {what). — Ed. 
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bar  iron  or  anything  suitable,  by  a  slow   process   of  grinding  or 
rubbing  on  sandstone  sprinkled  with  grit  and  water. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  striking  weapons,  taking  first  the  short 
weapons,  such  as  were  used  with  one  hand,  and  which  may  be  classed 
under  the  three  headings  of  (1)  Mere,  (2)  Patu  and  (8)  Toki, 

The  term  mere  or  mereinere  is,  in  Tuhoe-land,  applied  to  the  short, 
one-handed  weapons  with  one  striking  edge,  but  is  in  some  other 
districts  applied  to  the  short,  two-edged  weapons,  known  in  Tuhoe-land 
as  patu.  These  short  weapons,  mere  or  patu,  are  about  twelve  inches 
in  length,  sometimes  longer.  They  are  used  in  hand  to  hand  fighting, 
and  even  if  a  warrior  fought  with  spear  or  taiahay  lioefoa  or  pouwhenua, 
he  usually  used  pata  or  mere  to  despatch  an  enemy,  after  such  enemy 
had  fallen  or  become  impaled. 

These  mere  of  one  striking  edge  were  flat  or  slightly  convex  weapons 
and  with  a  fairly  keen  edge.  The  back  of  the  weapon  was  curved  or 
hollowed  or  carved  in  some  design.  They  were  made  of  dense,  heavy 
wood,  as  ahe  or  maire^  or  of  the  bone  of  the  sperm  whale  (pdrdod), 
indeed  the  word  paraoa  was  often  used  to  denote  a  weapon  made 
of  such  bones.  I  believe  that  *  paraoa-roa  a  weapon  made  of  a 
whale's  rib,'  as  given  in  Williams'  Dictionary,  is  but  another  name  for 
the  luteroa  or  tatii  paraoa,  to  be  hereinafter  described.  I  have  never 
seen  one  of  the  short,  one-edged  weapons,  as  above  described,  made  of 
stone.     Of  this  one-edged  class  was  the  kotiate, 

Tlje  mata-kantete  is  a  short,  saw-like  weapon  made  by  fastening 
sharks'  teeth  to  a  wooden  haft.  Mira-tuatini  appears  to  be  another 
name  for  the  above,  but  with  two  jagged  edges.  Tuhoe  di4  not  have 
these. 

We  now  come  to  the  short,  oval  bladed,  double  edged,  flattened 
weapons  which  we  have  known  as  patu.  We  will  put  the  average 
length  at  thirteen  inches.  They  were  made  of  hard  volcanic  stone,  of 
greenstone  and  other  kinds  of  stone,  as  also  of  bones  of  the  sperm 
whale  (such  were  termed  patu-paraoajy  and  even  in  late  times  of  iron 
(these  last  known  as  patu-pora). 

The  native  names  of  the  kinds  of  stone  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  patu  and  toki,  were — kdrdy  a  basaltic  rock  ;  ur/,  a  stone  somewhat 
resembling  the  kdrd ;  onewa,  a  dark  grey  stone ;  tuapaka,  a  white  or 
gray  stone  ;  kurutaiy  a  dark  (panyoj  stone  ;  makahua  [he  mea  whero'^'j. 
The  kdrd  appears  to  be  the  stone  known  to  Ngati-Hau  tribe  of 
Whanganui  as  kororanki.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  onewa  is 
another  name  for  komd,  a  light-coloured  stone  of  which  implements, 
&c.,  were  made,  but  Williams  gives  them  as  two  distinct  kinds.  Any- 
how komd  and  oiiewa  are  both  terms  applied  to  toki  or  pata  made  of 
light  coloured  stone. 

*i,€.  Brown  or  reddish. 
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Tuhoe-land  appears  to  have  been  singularly  deficient  in  stone  suit- 
able for  implements.  These  tribes  obtained  their  stone  from  Wai- 
kato  and  the  East  Coast.  The  rocks  of  this  district  appear  to  be 
invariably  a  kind  of  slate,  much  shattered.  A  famous  place  for 
obtaining  the  dark  stone  termed  uri  was  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Waipaoa  river  in  the  Poverty  Bay  district.  To  obtain  a  piece  of  stone 
wherefrom  to  fashion  an  implement,  parallel  groves  would  be  ground 
across  the  surface  of  the  rock  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sandstone,  used 
with  sand  and  water.  When  sufficiently  deep,  the  intervening 
piece  would  be  split  off.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  long  process. 
The  next  was  to  chip  the  stone  into  rough  form  by  means  of  striking 
it  with  a  piece  of  kiripaka  (quartz).  When  chipped  into  something 
like  the  desired  size  and  shape,  then  began  the  long  process  of 
grinding,  it  took  fully  as  long  to  make  one  of  these  stone  paiu  as  it 
does  to  build  a  modern  battle  ship. 

The  chipping  implements  used  to  roughly  fashion  an  implement 
were  simply  pieces  of  hard  quartz  or  similar  stone  {kiripaka)  lashed 
securely  to  a  handle.  The  piece  of  stone  so  used  would  be  chipped  to 
a  rough  point  before  being  lashed  to  a  handle.  Both  large  and  small 
hammers  of  this  kind  were  used,  the  former  for  cleaving  the  block  of 
stone  to  be  operated  upon,  the  latter  for  chipping  into  the  required 
form.  The  fastening  of  the  lashing  was  ingenious  and  secure  (he  mea 
kaui'ki  te  hitaii). 

In  various  parts  of  New  Zealand  have  been  seen  rocks,  the  surface  of 
which  are  covered  with  grooves  where  the  men  of  old  were  wont  to 
perform  the  tedious  grinding  or  rubbing  process  by  which  stone 
implements  were  smoothened  and  made  symmetrical.  It  is  indeed 
marvellous  to  note  how  well  formed,  symmetrical  and  true  in  outlin 
are  these  stone  implements  of  the  Maori. 

The  kiripaka  used  by  the  natives  of  Tuhoe-land  as  chippers,  points 
for  tuiri,  &c.  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  barren  quartz  found  in  the  creek 
beds. 

The  patit'pora  was  so  naiaed  because  the  iron  wherefrom  they  were 
fashioned  was  obtained  from  the  vessels  (pora  j  of  the  early  European 
voyagers  in  these  waters,  or  from  the  word  pora  or  tanyata  pora  being 
used  to  denote  those  foreigners.  The  work  involved  in  grinding  down 
a  piece  of  iron  to  form  a  pata  must  have  been*  truly  appalling. 

I  have  never  heatd  of  a  double-edged  pata  being  made  of  wood. 

The  pata  paraoa,  or  pata  made  from  the  bones  of  the  sperm 
whale,  were  much  prized,  and  were  strong,  handy  weapons,  not  liable 
to  fracture.  These  were,  of  course,  usually  made  by  coast-dwelling 
tribes.  Tuhoe,  being  an  inland  tribe,  were  cut  off  from  places  where 
whale  bones  were  procurable,  as  at  Te  Mahia,  hence  the  few  weapons 
formed  of  this  material  that  they  posseesed  were  mostly  taken  on  the 
battle-field. 
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Bat  dearer  unto  the  heart  of  the  neolithic  Maori  than  all  other 
weapons  was  the  patu-pounamu.  The  poimatmi,  or  greeustone,  was 
obtainable  only  on  ihe  west  coast  of  the  South  Island,  so  far  as  New 
Zealand  is  concerned.  It  was  therefore  obtained  by  the  tribes  of  the 
north  only  by  means  of  barter,  or  by  being  secured  as  booty  during  a 
raid  on  a  hostile  tribe.  Both  ornaments  and  weapons  of  greenstone, 
as  well  as  rough,  unworked  blocks  of  the  stone,  were  given  and  received 
as  presents  on  certain  occasions,  and  were  also  handed  over  sometimes 
as  payment  for  some  injury  inflicted  or  wrong  committed.  Again, 
weapons  were  often  captured  from  the  enemy  on  the  battle-field,  or 
were  handed  over  to  cement  a  peace.  The  famous  greenstone  patu 
known  as  Hau-kapua  was  thus  handed  over  to  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  by  the  Tuhoe  tribe  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war. 

Albeit  the  greenstone  is  of  an  intense  hardness,  yet  the  indomit- 
able patience  and  application  of  the  Maori  led  him  to  fashion  therefrom 
most  beautifully  formed  and  polished  weapons  and  ornaments.  In 
fact,  the  greenstone  represented  the  precious  stones  of  Maoridom,  and 
a  fine  ornament  of  that  material  was  as  a  pearl  above  price. 

Some  years  ago  I  examined  a  slab  of  greenstone  which  had  been 
found  in  one  of  the  sounds  adjacent  to  Picton,  and  which  was  a  good 
illustration  of  the  native  method  of  cutting  a  slab  of  stone  into  the 
requisite  dimensions  from  which  to  manufacture  a  desired  implement. 
One  edge  showed  the  deep  groove  ground  on  either  side  of  the  slab, 
and  the  intermediate  fracture  where  the  piece  had  been  broken  off. 
The  width  of  the  fracture,  Le,,  the  thickness  between  the  two  grooves, 
was  about  one-third  of  an  inch.  Parallel  with  this  edge,  and  designed 
to  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  stone  some  four  inches  in  width,  was  a  deep, 
rounded  groove,  which  had  evidently  been  formed  by  the  usual  process 
of  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  hard  grit  stone,  aided  by  sand  and  water. 
On  the  reverse  was  a  similar  but  shallower  groove,  where,  presumably, 
the  lapidary  had  been  interrupted  in  his  work — a  broken  chapter,  the 
finis  whereof  is  missing— whatever  that  closing  scene  may  have  been  : 
an  incursion  of  Ngai-Tahu  from  Hataitai,  the  advent  of  Te  Rauparaha 
and  his  desperate  band — ko  wai  ka  mohio  ?  * 

But  concerning  the  tuiri.  All  short  hand  weapons  were  attached 
to  the  wrist  by  means  of  a  cord  of  plaited  fibre  of  the  harakeke  {plior- 
mium  tencuv).  In  order  tor  effect  this  a  hole  was  bored  through  the  reke 
or  butt  end  of  the  weapon,  by  means  of  the  tuin.  This  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  of  which  a  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Auckland 
museum.  We  give  a  crude  description  thereof  : — The  upright  {poxi)  is 
a  piece  of  wood  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  is  fastened  the  boring 

*  i.e.,  Quien  m6«— who  knows. 
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point  (indta),  a  piece  of  Jdnpaka,  or  some  hard  stone,  chipped  to  a 
rough  point.  The  pomtiti^  a  discioidal  piece  of  hea\'y  wood  {maire 
preferred)  is  prepared,  and  a  hole  made  in  the  centre  thereof,  through 
which  is  passed  the  poii.  It  is  secured  to  the  latter  at  about  one-third 
of  its  height,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  momentum  of 
the  tulri  by  its  weight.  The  kurnpae  is  a  piece  of  wood  twenty  inches 
in  length  and  two  inches  wide  in  the  centre,  where  a  hole  is  made  to 
allow  of  the  pmi  being  passed  through  it,  but  not  to  fit  tightly.  A 
cord  {aho)  of  plaited  fibre  is  fastened  by  the  middle  to  the  top  of  the 
pou^  and  the  ends  made  fast  to  either  end  of  the  horizontal  kurnpae. 
To  operate  the  tuiri,  the  boring-point  of  the  pon  is  set  upon  the  precise 
part  of  the  stone  where  a  hole  is  to  be  bored,  the  kurnpae  is  turned 
round  until  the  two  cords  are  twined  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
upright  pou.  The  twining  of  the  cords  raises  the  kurupae  up  the  pou^ 
up  which  it  slides  easily.  A  downward  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the 
kurupae  now  causes  it  to  slide  back  down  the  pou  and  unwinding  the 
cord  as  it  goes,  the  momentum,  increased  by  the  heavy  disc,  causes  the 
cord  to  wind  round  the  pou  in  the  opposite  direction  and  again  raising 
the  kurupae,  which  is  then  pressed  down  again  by  the  operator.  The 
hand  of  the  operator  is  kept  on  the  kurupae,  but  of  course  only  the 
downward  pressure  is  needed.  Sand  and  water  are  used  to  facilitate 
the  work.  In  light  work,  such  as  grooving  an  ear-drop,  &c.,  only  one 
hand  is  used  to  operate  the  kurupae,  but  in  heavy  work,  such  as  boring 
a  patu,  both  hands  are  used  to  give  increased  force.  The  boring  point 
of  the  machine  of  course  needs  frequent  renewal,  or  re-chipping  to  a 
point.* 

The  cord  is  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  patu  and  the  ends  tied 
together.  The  hand  is  put  through  this  loop  and  the  patu  turned 
round  a  few  times  to  cause  the  cord  to  twist  and  close  up  on  the  wrist, 
the  hand  then  giasps  the  patu  just  forward  of  the  reke — and  that 
warrior  is  ready  for  business,  fighting  or  speech -making. 

Old  men,  past  fighting  and  hard  work,  passed  much  of  their  time 
in  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  &c. 

Such  short  weapons  as  patu  or  mere  were  usually  carried  stuck  in 
the  back  of  the  belt  or  girdle  (tatua).  Such  weapons  as  the  taiaha, 
hoeroa,  &c.,  were  carried  in  the  right  hand.  Light  toki,  such  as  the 
toki  pou  taiigata,  were  carried  in  the  girdle,  but  the  large  heavy  toki 
were  often  carried  on  the  back,  the  handle  being  passed  under  the 
shoulder  cloak,  the  head  of  the  toki  being  held  by  the  i(a,  or  thick 
neck  band  of  the  cape. 

The  patu  was  used  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a  kind  of  back-handed 
lunge  termed  ripi.     A  direct  blow  with  the  pjtu  is  termed  tipiy  such  a 

*  The  boring  was  done  on  both  sides,  meeting  in  the  centre. 
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blow  was  given  when  striking  at  an  enemy  while  he  is  running,  i.e., 
from  behind  (/  tipia-taurewatia  a  viea  tanrjata), 

Toki, — The  stone  toki  of  the  Maori  is  usually  termed  an  axe  by 
settlers,  but  the  natives  had  no  axe  proper,  i.e.^  oonsidering  the  relative 
positions  of  head  and  helve.  In  the  Maori  implement  the  head  was 
always  helved  as  our  adze,  though,  of  course,  the  haft  was  not  passed 
through  an  eye  in  the  head,  but  the  latter  lashed  on  to  the  former. 

These  toki  were  of  many  sizes.  I  have  a  specimen  in  greenstone 
two  inches  in  length,  and  with  a  face  of  one-and-a-half  inches.  The 
huge  toki  ngao  pas  was  used  for  heavy  work  and  roughing  out.  The 
toki  ngao  tu  was  a  medium  sized  inplement,  the  toki  ngao  matarikit  a 
small  finishing  tool.  The  toki  hohon  jm,  also  known  as  toki  pou  tangata 
and  toki  whawJiao  pu,  is  usually  a  small  toki  made  of  greenstone,  and  is 
lashed  to  a  handle  highly  ornamented  with  carving.  Such  toki  were 
carried  by  influential  persons  and  would  be  held  in  the  right  hand,  as 
a  patu  or  mere  is,  while  delivering  a  speech.  Large  toki  were  also 
made  of  greenstone  sometimes. 

Toki  were  used  not  only  for  dressing  timber  and  other  domestic 
works,  but  also  as  weapons  of  war,  being  generally  used  to  despatch  a 
foe  who  has  fallen  to  spear  or  club.  Such  weapons  were,  of  course, 
the  medium-sized  toki,  not  the  large  nor  yet  the  diminutive  ones.  The 
toki  pou  tangata  was  a  favourite  weapon. 

Many  famous  toki  are  mentioned  in  Maori  song  and  legend,  and 
none  more  famous  than  Te  Awhiorangi.  Other  famous  ones  are  Te 
Manokuha  and  Kura-matapu.  In  a  written  account  of  the  Matd.tua 
migration  sent  to  me  by  a  native,  I  note  this  passage  : — 

**  Friend !  There  were  three  (famous)  toki  by  which  the  canoe 
Matatua  was  hewn  out : — 

Thy  axe,  O  child  !  (is)  Hui-te-rangiora. 

Thy  axe,  O  child !  (is)  Te  Atua-haemata. 

Thy  axe,  O  child !  (is)  Te  Bakuraka-o-Tawhaki." 

Taiaha. — This  favourite  and  well  known  weapon  is  also  known  as 
Iiani  and  maipi.  In  length  it  is  about  five  feet.  One  end  is  flat  and 
about  two-and-a-half  inches  wide ;  this  is  the  striking  end  and  is  termed 
the  rau  or  blade.  The  other  end  is  carved  in  the  form  of  a  face  and 
tongue,  and  is  known  as  the  arero  (tongue).  This  latter  end  is 
embellished  with  carving,  and  in  olden  times  was  further  ornamented 
by  fixing  thereto  a  bunch  of  red  feathers  (kura)  termed  a  t^uri,  under 
which  were  fastened  bunches  of  the  long  white  hair  (awe)  of  the  ancient 
Maori  dog.  So  adorned  this  weapon  was  called  a  taiaha-kura.  When 
not  in  use  this  end  of  the  taiaha  was  wrapped  round  with  leaves  of  the 
parapara. 

This  was  a  favourite  weapon  in  the  old  fighting  days,  and  warriors 
were  trained  until  they  became  remarkably  proficient  in  its  use.     The 
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taiaka  is  frequently  referred  to  in  song  and  story.      Old  veterans 

boasted  of  their  skill  in  using  it.     <*  Wbakapa  dwelt  at  bis  borne  at 

Hangi-taiki.    The  word  came  that  Tamaoki  had  fallen  before  Nga- 

Maihi.    It  found  the  old  man,  Wbakapa,  shaping  out  a  taiaha.     He 

heard  the  story  of  the  defeat,  and  said  :  '*  Mehemea  ko  ahau  i  kona,  ko 

Te  AmO'pou  ma  te  arero  o  taku  taiaha,  ko  Te  Hahae  ma  te  rau ;  penei  o 

raiia  manawa  riro  mai  aria  hei  wkakau  mo  taku  tamaiti.**     (Had  I  been 

there  I  would  have  slain  Te  Amo-pou  with  the  tongue  end  of  my 

taiaha,  and  Te  Hahae  with  the  blade,  and  have  brought  their  hearts  to 

use  in  the  whakau  rite  over  my  child.) 

Hence  Wbakapa  led  his  warriors  against  the  Puketapu  pa  and  met 

Te  Au-whiowhio  in  single  combat,     Wbakapa  struck  at  Te  Au  with 

his  taiaha,  Te  Au  warded  ofif  the  blow  with  his  hoeroa,  which  the  next 

moment  was  buried  in  the  body  of  Wbakapa.     Then — but  no,  we  will 

not  assault  that  pa  yet,  for  the  signs  are  not  propitious.     The  gods 

who  live  for  ever  will  bid  us  don  the  war  girdle  in  their  own  good 

time. 

When  a  man  armed  with  a  taiaJia  wished  to  take  advantage  of  an 

enemy,  he  would  advance  with  his  weapon  at  the  trail  (td),  the  rau 

(blade)  thereof  to  the  rear  and  lowered  close  to  the  earth.     When  near 

enough  to  strike,    the  rau  would   be  quickly  raised  and  the  blow 

delivered. 

The  following  guards  and  points  were  observed  in  the  use  of  the 

tai4iha : — 

1.  Popotahi — ^guard.  The  weapon  held  vertically  before  the  body, 
the  tongue  end  down. 

2.  Whakarehu — the  point  from  the  popotahi  guard.  The  lower  end 
of  the  weapon  {i.e,,  the  arero)  raised  and  thrust  at  adversary.  (Either 
as  a  feint,  or  if  the  point  struck  the  person  so  much  the  better,  as  it 
would  give  operator  time  to  recover  arms  and  possibly  deliver  a  blow.) 

8.  Whitiapu — the  stroke  (not  thrust)  from  the  popotahi  guard.  The 
blade  (rau)  of  weapon  used  as  a  club. 

4.  Huanui — a  guard.  The  taiaha  held  horizontally  before  the 
body,  the  arero  end  to  left. 

The  point  whakarehu  and  the  blow  whitiapu  were  also  delivered  from 
the  huanui  guard. 

Paiaka  or  tewhatewha, — A  singular  weapon,  a  round  handle  about 
five  feet  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  broad,  flat  head,  some- 
thing like  an  axe,  and  with  one  edge  sharpened.  On  the  head  bunches 
of  pigeons*  feathers  (termed  puhipuhi)  were  tied  as  an  ornament,  the 
quills  {tuaka)  of  feathers  being  cut  away  so  as  not  to  have  the  feathers 
too  stiff.  This  weapon  was  made  from  the  root  of  the  maire  tree,  the 
trunk  wood  not  being  suitable,  as  in  delivering  a  vigorous  blow  on  a 
hard-headed  adversary,  the  head  of  the  weapon  would  be  liable  U) 
split  off. 
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Pouwhenua. — This  weapon  resembled  a  taiaha  in  appearance  but 
lacked  the  arero  or  tongue.  It  was  about  the  same  length  and  had  a 
similar  rau  or  blade  for  striking.  The  other  end  was  sharp  and  used 
as  a  stabbing  spear. 

Hvakau, — This  name  was  applied  to  any  rough,  unhewn  club  or 
staff  used  as  a  weapon. 

The  singular  implement  termed  a  ko,  which  was  used  for  planting 
kiiwaraf  was  sometimes  used  as  a  weapon.  It  was  made  of  mmre  and 
was  brought  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  lower  end,  and  hence  would  make 
an  effective  thrusting  weapon,  and  could  also  be  used  as  a  club,  i.e.,  to 
deliver  a  blow,  though  somewhat  long  for  the  latter  purpose. 

Projectile  Weapons. 

In  projectile  weapons  the  native  armoury  was  decidedly  deficient. 
As  Polynesians,  the  Maori  made  no  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  in  war- 
fare, although  some  state  that  it  was  used  as  a  plaything  by  children, 
an  extremely  doubtful  statement.  It  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
lists  of  toys,  games,  &c.,  of  former  times,  so  carefully  preserved  by  the 
natives.  The  discovery  of  an  ancient  bow,  described  at  66  Vol.  I. 
Journal  of  the  Polynesian  Society,  by  no  means  casts  discredit  on  the 
above  statement,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fairly  proved  by  traditionary 
evidence  that  the  bow-using  Melanesians  visited  and  settled  in  New 
Zealand  in  the  long  ago.  Traces  of  the  admixture  of  the  Melanesian 
and  Polynesian  races  are  most  noticeable  in  various  divisions  of  the 
Tuhoe  tribe. '^^ 

Tarerarera  or  Uiku  whakarere.  So  far  as  my  notes  extend,  this  is 
the  only  weapon  used  by  the  Maori  that  could  be  thrown  to  any 
distance.  It  was  a  rough  undressed  spear,  and  was  thrown  by  means 
of  a  whip.  It  is  sometimes  termed  pere  by  the  old  men,  and  also 
kopere.  In  describing  an  assault  delivered  by  the  northern  tribes 
under  Tuwhare,  Te  Bau-paraha  and  others,  against  a  pa  near 
Wellington,  one  of  their  number  said  : — **  /  a  matou  e  noho  ra,  e 
mahi  ra  i  te  tohi  taua,  e  koptrea  mat  ana  e  te  iwi  o  te  pa  ra  a  ratou  kopere 
ki  a  matou  " — As  we  were  performing  the  tohi  taua  rite  (outside  the  pa) 
the  people  of  the  pa  kept  casting  their  kopei^e  at  us. 

The  tarerarera  were,  as  stated,  not  finished  or  carefully  made 
spears,  but  simply  a  rough  throwing  spear.  Manuka  was  the  favour- 
ite wood ;  small,  straight  saplings  of  about  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter,  and  some  nine  feet  in  length.  These  were 
trimmed  of  branchlets  and  the  scaly  outer  bark,  the  butt  end  was 
sharpened  to  a  point,  the  same  being  hardened  by  fire.     At  about  six 

*  This  statement  does  not  of  conrse  imply  that  there  was  a  Melanesian  race 
here  before  the  Maoris— a  theory  lately  promulgated,  but  without  any  authority,  in 
our  opinion. — Ed. 
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inches  back  from  the  point,  i.e.,  where  the  tapering  off  {koekoehi)  com- 
menced, a  deep  ring  notch  {tohari)  was  made,  almost  severing  the  head 
of  the  spear.  When  used  with  the  whip  (kotaha)^  the  butt  of  the  spear 
(small  end  of  sapling)  was  stuck  in  the  ground,  the  head  raised  at  the 
desired  angle,  and  facing  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  The  operator, 
holding  the  wooden  whip  handle,  to  the  end  of  which  a  cord  was 
attached,  loosely  hitched  the  free  end  of  the  cord  round  the  body  of 
the  spear.  By  a  vigorous  swing  of  the  whip,  the  spear  was  plucked 
from  the  earth  and  impelled  swiftly  in  the  direction  it  had  been  laid 
to.  The  twist  of  the  cord  round  the  spear  withstood  the  forward  *  pluck,' 
but  was  released  by  the  forward  revolving  movement  of  the  spear,  the 
operator  retaining  the  whip  in  his  hands.  On  striking  anywhere,  the 
impact  caused  the  head  of  the  spear  to  break  off  at  the  ring  notch, 
thus  in  striking  the  human  body  the  head  would  remain  buried  in  the 
body,  causing  a  wound  from  which  recovery  was  extremely  doubtful. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  these  casting  spears  were  sometimes 
pointed  with  katote  (kakd  ponga)  the  hard,  black  fibres  of  the  kaf tonga ^ 
or  ''  fern  tree ''  of  the  colonists,  which  is  of  a  poisonous  nature.  Also 
that  this  spear  was  sometimes  thrown  by  hand,  as  in  the  siege  of  a 
pa  (fort).  Some  natives  state  that  tuku  whakarere  was  applied  to  such 
a  rough  spear  thrown  by  hand,  and  tarerarera  to  the  one  thrown  by 
means  of  a  whip. 

Should  it  so  happen  that  the  spear  broke  not  at  the  notch  when 
cast,  it  would  be  then  taken  and  utilised  by  the  enemy.  During  the 
battle  of  Puraho-tangihia,  one  Eorokai,  of  Tuhoe,  repeated  the  hoa 
invocation  over  one  of  these  spears  and  cast  it  at  the  enemy.  But  he 
must  have  offended  the  gods,  inasmuch  as  the  hoa  did  not  act  properly 
on  this  occasion,  the  spear  missing  the  mark,  and  the  head  thereof 
remaining  intact.  It  was  seized  by  Tama-i-runa,  of  Ngati-Kahungunu, 
who  cast  it  back,  slaying  Eorokai. 

Hundreds  of  these  rough  spears  were  kept  in  the  forts  of  old,  in 
readiness  for  an  attack.  Old  men  spent  much  of  their  time  in  making 
them. 

I  am  informed  by  the  old  natives  that  when  a  well  organised 
defence  of  a  pa  surrounded  by  the  enemy  was  made,  that  the  flight  of 
these  spears  resembled  a  rain-storm.  It  is  said  that  the  pauku^  or 
pukupuku  cloak,  already  described,  was  a  protection  against  these 
spears,  that  is  if  the  cloak  had  previously  been  well  soake  I  in  water. 
The  tarerarera  were  sometimes  termed  manuka^  from  the  wood  of 
which  they  were  formed.  The  term  koptre  was  also  used  to  denote 
the  whip  among  some  tribes. 

Returning  to  the  bow  and  arrow :  I  am  told  by  some  of  the 
natives  that  a  bow  (whana)  of  pirita  and  arrows  of  fern  stalk  or  a 
shoot  {pihi)  of  the  kaiwhiria,  with  a  point  of  katote  lashed  on,  were 
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used  by  children  to  kill  birds  in  olden  days.  This  statement  does  not 
come  from  good  authorities  and  is  not  reliable.  The  game  laws  of  old 
were  most  strict ;  to  poach  on  the  bird  preserves  of  another  (known  as 
kai  haxuni)  spelt  death  swift  and  certain.  No  method  of  taking  birds 
which  tended  to  frighten  same  would  have  been  allowed.  This  bow 
and  arrow  business  is  post-pakehay  and  no  doubt  the  elderly  men  of 
the  present  time  used,  or  saw  used,  such  bows  in  their  childhood,  for 
the  forties  saw  the  introduction  of  many  European  ideas,  games, 
implements,  &c  ,  into  these  districts. 

The  statement  that  bows  were  used  in  order  to  throw  blazing 
arrows  of  mapara  or  pitch  pine  into  a  besieged  pa^  must  also  be 
entered  as  **  not  proven,'*  in  connection  with  pre-pakeha  days. 

An  illustration  of  a  spear  whip,  there  termed  kotaha,  is  given  at 
p.  66,  White's  "  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori,**  vol.  8,  as  also  what 
appears  to  be  a  tete  spear  with  a  pointed  head  lashed  to  the  shaft. 

Eeti, — This  is  a  weapon  concerning  which  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  information  now.  The  late  chief  Te  Eowhai  informed  me  that 
it  was  a  short  weapon  thrown  by  hand,  something  after  the  style  of 
the  weapon  depicted  in  vol.  8,  **A.  H.  M.**  referred  to  above.  The  reti, 
however,  was  pronged,  i.e.,  double-pointed,  and  the  sides  of  such 
prongs  or  tines  notched.  It  was  made  of  ake  wood.  It  was  grasped 
by  the  hand  held  at  the  butt  end  and  thrown  at  an  enemy.  A  cord 
was  fastened  to  the  butt  end  and  the  cord  held  in  the  )ft  hand,  thus 
enabling  the  operator  to  recover  his  weapon.  The  missile  weapons  of 
the  Maori  do  not  appear  to  have  been  by  any  means  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. 

Hoeroa  or  tatu  paraoa. — This  peculiar  weapon  was  made  from  the 
rib  of  the  sperm  whale  (paraoa)  and  was  about  five  feet  in  length,  fiat 
and  about  two  inches  wide.  It  was  not  straight  but  curved,  as  may 
be  seen  in  page  of  illustrations  above  quoted.  One  end  was  sharpened 
but  not  brought  to  a  point,  i,e.,  the  full  width  of  the  weapon  was 
carried  right  through  to  the  end,  which,  however,  was  tapered  in 
regard  to  thickness  and  brought  to  a  fine  edge.  The  hoeroa  seems  to 
have  been  used  as  a  missile  weapon  and  as  a  stabbing  spear,  also 
powiibly  as  a  striking  weapon.  A  cord  (taura)  was  secured  to  a  hole 
in  the  butt  end  of  the  hoeroa,  the  other  end  of  the  cord  being  fastened 
to  the  girdle  of  the  warrior.  This  enabled  him  to  recover  his  weapon 
when  cast.  As  a  stabbing  or  thrusting  weapon  it  would  inflict  a 
dreadful  wound.  It  appears  to  have  been  thrown  with  an  underhand 
cast,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  difficult  weapon  to  parry  (karo), 

Hamiora  Pio,  an  octogenarian  of  the  wandering  children  of  Awa, 
states  : — "/fe  tatu  paraoa,  he  pere  tera  rakau  a  mua.  He  mea  here  te 
taura  ki  muri,  Mehemea  ka  tukua  kia  rere,  kei  te  mau  atu  ano  te  taura  i 
te  rintfa  o  te  tangata  nana  %  tnku  tchakarere,  tu  tonu  atu^  ka  tika  te  rere  e 
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korfi  e  taea  te  karo,'*  (A  tatu  paraoa,  a  missile  weapon  of  old.  A  cord 
was  tied  to  the  after  end.  When  thrown,  the  man  who  threw  it  held 
the  end  of  the  oord .  in  his  hand,  the  weapon  striking  the  enemy. 
Properly  cast,  it  could  not  be  parried.)" 

The  Uinata  is  described  in  Williams'  Dictionary  as  a  throwing 
spear,  but  I  have  obtained  no  notes  thereon,  it  is  probably  the 
tarerareraA 

The  weapon  termed  wahaika  or  wahangohi  appears  to  be  the .  same 
as  the  tewhatewha  or  paiaka. 

The  words  whakareku,  whakahopo  and  whakapoi  mean  to  feint  with 
a  weapon. 

In  war  the  general  rule  was  that  each  warrior  was  armed  with  one 
long  weapon — as  taiaha,  paiaka  or  spear — and  one  short  weapon — as 
a  pata  or  tohi.  The  former  were  carried  in  the  right  hand,  the  latter 
stuck  in  the  girdle.  When  the  tapu  of  the  war  god  was  upon  the 
warrior,  he  would  never  carry  his  weapon  in  his  left  hand.  The 
reason  is  this,  that  the  right  side  of  man  is  the  tama-tane^  the  male 
side,  the  tapu  side,  the  side  of  life,  health  and  strength  ;  whereas  his 
left  side  is  the  tama-wahine,  the  female  side,  the  noa  or  common  side, 
the  side  of  death,  of  sickness  or  affliction,  of  weakness.  For  ever,  in 
the  more  ancient  Maori  myths  and  beliefs,  does  the  female  principle 
personify  degradation,  death,  and  misfortune. 

In  war,  "uhould  cooked  food  be  passed  over  or  come  in  contact  with 
a  warrior's  weapon,  that  weapon  is  polluted  and  has  lost  all  its  virtue 
or  piercing  power  (ka  tamaoatia  te  indtd  o  te  rakaa).  It  will  be  well  for 
the  owner  thereof  to  remain  in  camp,  nor  take  part  in  the  fray,  unless 
he  obtain  the  services  of  the  priest  to  avert  {whiti  or  ripa)  the  trouble. 

In  regard  to  the  pads  or  protections  used  against  spear  thrusts  and 
known  as  puapua  and  whakapuru-tao,  I  have  no  notes.  The  puapiut  is 
represented  in  the  volume  of  illustrations  prepared  for  Mr.  White's 
**  Maori  History."  The  pukupuku-patea  and  tcliakangumjU'rakan  given 
by  Williams,  appear  to  be  variant  names  for  the  paxiMi,  already 
described. 

Warriors  fighting  with  a  short  weapon,  as  patu  or  toki^  relied 
principally  on  the  nimbleness  of  their  legs  {te  ralcangn  o  nga  waewae)  in 
order  to  avoid  blows  aimed  at  them.  They  were  never  still  during 
such  a  combat,  but  always  dodging  and  jumping  about.  The  left  arm 
was  also  used  in  parrying  a  blow — )na  te  ringa  ptuipua  e  karo — the  left 
hand,  with  the  puapua^  was  used  in  the  parry.  This  puapua  would 
probably  be  a  garment  rolled  or  tied  up  into  a  ball,  or  wrapped  round 
the  arm. 

*  In  the  north,  the  hoeroa  was  the  weapon  used,  with  which  to  inflict  the 
trightful  death  by  impalement  on  the  female  prisoners. — £o. 

f  It  is  the  same  as  the  koikoi. — Ed. 
18 
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The  term  ika  tere^  is  applied  in  Tuhoe-land  to  a  war  party  that  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  it  went  forth  to  return  no  more. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  the  mana  Maoris  when  war  raged  up  and 
down  the  land,  and  the  doleful  hooting  of  the  war  trumpets  sounded 
throughout  the  ancient  realm  of  Toi,  the  wood  eater,  when  the 
mournful  watch  songs  of  the  sentinels,  high  perched  within  thrice 
stockaded  forts,  were  answered  by  the  thundering  chorus  of  the  war 
dance,  then  was  it  that  man  looked  well  to  his  weapons,  nor  laid  them 
ever  aside.  And  the  favourite  patu^  lance,  or  battle-axe  that  had  seen 
so  many  warriors  go  down  to  Hades  from  the  heights  of  Haumu — of 
a  verity  was  it  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  to  the  savage  possessor  thereof, 
even  as  the  strings  of  his  heart. 

For  many  famed  and  noted  weapons  obtain  in  Maori  history.  No 
weapon  that  had  seen  much  service  was  without  its  name,  and  on 
many  hinged  the  stories  of  famous  battles,  of  noted  peace-makings,  of 
slaughters  grim  and  great. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  famous  patu  known  as  Te  Whiu,  which 
may  be  freely  translated  as  "  the  chastiser."  It  was  taken  by  the 
Tuhoe  tribe  from  Te  Kareke  at  the  fall  of  Te  Poroa  pa  at  Kua-toki,  and 
was  last  in  the  possession  of  Paora  Horomata,  of  Bua-tahuna. 

Te  Ate-o-te-whenua  was  a  famous  patu  paraoa  which  belonged  to 
Tu-tamure  of  immortal  fame,  he  to  whom  fell  the  great  Maunga-a- 
kahia  pa,  far  away  beneath  the  rising  sun.t 

When  the  league  of  Tuhoe,  Ngati-Maru  and  other  tribes  raided  the 
east  coast  to  obtain  revenge  for  the  slaying  of  Te  Maitaranui  and  to 
them  fell  the  Kai-uku  joa,  some  noted  patu  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  among  them  being  Te  Heketua,  Te  Bama-a-Apakura,  Kahawai 
and  Kauae-hurihia. 

Valuable  weapons  were  sometimes  given  wherewith  to  purchase  a 
person's  life  in  battle,  as  will  be  hereinafter  described. 

The  following  song  of  lament  or  greeting  was  composed  in  reference 

to  a  famed  to/d  known  as  Te  Atua-whakaniwha,  which  was  given  to 

Tapora-hikitaua  by  Kahukura-kotare,  wife  of  Ue-nuku-koihu  : — 

*'  Eahikatea  rakaa  kei  te  kakau 
E  ko  kahikatea  pounamu, 
Tena  ia  ka  riro  i  te  whakatere  kaaae 
Na  Eoihu.    E  ko 

Nana  hoki  i  muna  iho  kei  muri  te  tamahana 
Kei  roto  i  te  whare  te  taoQga  whanauDga  net 
Maringi  iho  te  roimata." 

Some  of  the  famed  weapons  of  yore  were  especially  noted  as  being 
possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  and  hence  were  looked  upon  with 
awe  by  the  people.    Some  were  looked  upon  as  dumb  oracles,  inasmuch 

•  Ika  tere — drifting  fish.         f  See  J.P.S.,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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as  from  their  appearance,  the  issue  of  a  battle  might  be  foretold,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  taiaha  of  Ngati-Porou,  mentioned  in  Gudgeon*^ 
**  History  of  the  Maoris  "  at  p.  22. 

In  the  following  instance  a  famous  and  prized  weapon  was  given 
to  the  purchasers  of  native  land  in  token  of,  and  binding,  the  trans- 
ference of  the  same : — 

"At  a  meeting  of  natives  held  at  Waikawa,  Picton,  in  1856,  when 
their  lands  were  sold  to  the  Europeans,  Te  One  (a  chief)  struck  into 
the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  Commissioner  a  greenstone  axe,  saying : — 
*  Now  that  we  have  for  ever  launched  this  land  into  the  sea,  we  hereby 
make  over  to  you  this  axe,  named  Paewhenua,  which  we  have  always 
highly  prized  from  having  regained  it  in  battle  after  it  was  used  by 
our  enemies  to  kill  two  of  our  most  celebrated  chiefs.  Money  vanishes 
and  disappears,  but  this  greenstone  will  endure  as  a  lasting  witness  of 
our  act,  as  the  land  itself,  which  we  have  now,  under  the  shining  sun 
of  this  day,  transferred  to  you  for  ever.*  " 

The  quickness  of  hand  and  eye  possessed  by  the  Maori  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  the  old  fighting  days  before  firearms  were  known.  At 
guard  and  parry  they  were  most  efficient,  a  man  who  could  karo  well 
was  sure  to  win  applause  at  their  trials  of  skill.  Here  I  must  really 
make  a  quotation  from  Mr,  Wilson's  **  Story  of  Te  Waharoa,"  it  is 
such  an  excellent  illustration  : — 

*^  ,  .  .  .  the  first  man  of  the  fight  appeared.  He  was  a  naked, 
square-built,  powerful,  dark-complexioned,  forbidding  looking  fellow, 
who,  eager  for  the  fray,  had  outstripped  his  companions— on  he  came, 
dripping  with  the  rain,  with  his  left  arm  en  (jarde,  wound  round  with 
a  mat,  and  his  right  hand  tightly  clutching  a  short  tomahawk,  he  was 
too  intent  on  entering  the  hut  to  perceive  the  missionary,  who  stood 
near  and  watched  his  movements.-  He  did  not  go  straight  in  at  the 
doorway,  as  a  measured  blow  might  have  been  dealt  him,  but  suddenly 
he  leaped  obliquely  through  it,  making  at  the  same  time  a  ward  to 
defend  himself." 

Now  I  will  tell  of  Pa.erau,  a  renowned  chief  and  warrior  of  Tuhoe. 
Pull  many  a  fight  with  Maori  and  pakelia  had  old  Paerau  seen,  from 
the  bloody  field  of  Te  Eauna  even  to  the  fall  of  0-rangi-kawa.  Versed 
was  he  in  the  arts  of  old,  physical  and  sacerdotal,  whereby  the  warrior 
may  achieve  fame,  render  his  weapon  efficient,  and  confound  his 
enemies.  Skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons,  past  master  in  the  art  of 
karo  {karn — to  parry,  avoid  a  blow).  But  when  the  old  Ilca-a-Whiro, 
in  his  declining  years,  journeyed  to  Napier  to  view  the  wondrous  fire- 
canoe  of  the  pakeha — it  was  then  that  Paerau,  of  the  fightmg  Tu- 
matawhero,  fell. 

They  got  him  aboard  the  train  all  right  and,  as  she  pulled  slowly 
out  of  the  depot,  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  very  good  sort  of  canoe.    But 
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when  the  driver  opened  her  out,  and  Paerau  saw  the  whole  world 
flashing  past  him  in  dread  flight,  he  became  alarmed.  He  put  his 
head  out  of  window  and  gazed  at  thig  new  and  awe-inspiring  sight. 
Aue  !  A  frightful  weapon  is  hurled  at  him.  With  the  instinct  of  the 
trained  fighter  the  old  warrior  lifted  his  arm  to  guard  the  blow — not 
in  vain  had  this  Son  of  Tu  been  trained  in  the  arts  of  war,  the  parry 
was  successful — and  the  telegraph  pole  flashed  past  to  the  rear.  With 
a  sigh  of  relief,  but  with  dread  forebodings  in  his  heart,  he  lowered 
his  guard.  Aue!  te  mamae  roa  !  Another  fell  weapon  of  god  or  man 
is  about  to  sweep  him  from  the  earth,  but  another  karo  is  successful, 
and  pole  number  two  sweeps  backward  to  the  sea. 

She  pulled  into  the  next  station  in  safety,  but  Paerau  had  had 
enough.  Paerau  the  fearless,  the  most  renowned  fighter  of  Tuhoe, 
from  the  days  of  Te  Ika-poto  and  the  scourge  of  the  Pu-taewa,  he  who 
looked  the  shining  sun  in  the  eye  and  lowered  his  own  for  no  man 
from  the  dark  canons  of  Parahaki  to  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Toi — he 
quailed  before  the  awful  works  of  the  pakeha  and  their  wondrous  gods. 


( To  he  continued.) 
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THE   WHENCE   OP   THE   MAORI. 

Bv  Lieut. -Col.  Gudgeon,  G.M.G. 

Pabt  II. 

Polynesian  Miorations  to  Nkw  Zealand. 

^y^HERE  are  many  works  of  literary  merit  and  reputation  that 
v!/  treat  oE  the  Maori  and  his  history  so  far  as  the  subject  was 
known  to  the  writers.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  that  these 
books  do  not  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  general  reader  how  very  little 
the  authors  knew  of  the  subject  on  which  they  wrote,  or  how  very 
unlikely  it  was  that  they  ever  could  know  anything  about  the  Maoris, 
their  history,  cnstoms,  and  mode  of  thought.  The  Polynesian  is  as  a 
rule  so  suspicious  and  so  fearful  of  ridicule,  that  he  must  have  great 
confidence  in  any  man  before  he  will  discuss  with  him  his  own  history, 
polity,  religion,  or  peculiarities,  and  even  when  this  difficulty  has  been 
surmounted,  the  seeker  after  truth  must  have  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  Maori  language  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  information  he 
has  received. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  remarks  I  may  quote  Dr.  Thompson's 
"  Story  of  New  Zealand,"  the  most  modern  and  best  known  of  the 
works  to  which  I  have  referred.''  Now  Dr.  Thompson  had  special 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  yet  he 
says  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  legends  as  to  fights  between  the 
immigrants  and  the  so-called  aboriginal  inhabitants,  because  there  were 
none.  This  statement  ia  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  however 
valuable  his  book  may  be  as  a  record  of  the  early  European  history  of 
New  Zealand,  it  is  valueless  as  a  history  of  the  Maoris.  It  is  true  that 
we  do  not  know  a  great  deal  concerning  the  early  history  of  this 
interesting  people,  but  we  do  know  this,  that  the  Morion  migrated 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  Chatham  Islands  probably  150  years  before 
the  immigrants  mentioned  by  Dr.  Thompson  arrived  on  these  shores, 

*  London,  IBA9.  It  ia  no  doubt  a  alip  on  the  natbor's  pari  to  call  Ihia  "  tbe 
most  modern"  work  on  (he  labject. — Ed. 
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and  that  even  at  that  remote  period  there  were  already  people  in 
possession  of  those  islands.  It  is  olear  that  these  facts  were  unknown 
to  Dr..  Thompson,  and  that  he  did  not  moreover  know  that  there 
were  other  immigrants  than  those  of  the  six  canoes;  under  these 
circumstances  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  there  was  no 
aboriginal  population. 

The  same  authority  informs  us  that  European  inquirers  have 
differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  situation  of  the  place  called  Hawaiki,  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  many  islands  of  that  name  in  the  Pacific  ; 
but  that  he  himself  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Savaii,  in  the 
Navigator  Group,  is  the  Hawaiki,  the  place  claimed  by  the  Maoris,  as 
the  point  from  which  each  migration  started  in  search  of  the  new  land. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  of  the  migrations  may  have  started 
from  Savaii,  but  there  is  to  this  day  no  special  evidence  available  that 
would  justify  any  person  in  saying  that  the  Maori  did  come  from 
Savaii.'' 

According  to  tradition  most  of  the  migrations  whether  to  New 
Zealand  or  to  other  islands  started  from  Hawaiki,  but  we  also  know 
that  the  Maoris  did  not  all  come  from  the  same  place,  nor  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  And  furthermore  we  know  that  the  numerous 
Hawaikis  of  the  Pacific,  are  names  bestowed  in  memory  of  the  ancient 
home  of  the  Maori  people,  which  I  have  shown  lay  very  far  to  the 
west ;  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  when  the  Maoris  say  that  they 
came  from  Hawaiki,  they  are  simply  referring  to  the  ancient  migrations 
of  the  Polynesian  race.  As  to  the  claims  of  Hawaiki,  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  migrations  to  New  Zealand  known  to  us  is  that  of 
the  descendants  of  Maui  Potiki,  namely,  the  Uri-o-Toi,  and  some  of 
these  are  said  to  have  come  from  Mataora  and  not  from  Hawaiki. 

It  is  true  that  the  Tihi-o-Manono  is  referred  to  in  Maori  tradition, 
and  it  may  be  admitted  that  this  Manono  is  the  island  of  that  name 
near  Savaii ;  t  but  the  references  to  that  group  in  the  old  waiata 
(songs)  from  which  alone  the  ancient  history  of  the  Maori  can  be 
gathered,  are  few  and  far  between.  In  these  songs  we  hear  more  of 
Rarotonga,  Manuka,  Whiti  (Fiji),  Eangiatea,  and  Rarohenga,  all  of 
which  islands  are  known  and  can  be  identified  at  the  present  day,  and 

*  Id  the  face  of  tbe  very  precise  statements  contained  in  the  Rarotonga 
traditions,  to  the  effect  that  the  Barotongan  and  Tahitian,  and  with  them  the 
Maori,  ancestors  did  go  from  Savaii,  of  Samoa,  to  Eastern  Polynesia,  Col.  Gudgeon's 
statement  above  seems  to  require  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  no  Maori 
migration  came  to  New  Zealand  direct  from  Samoa.  The  Maoris  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  islands  of  Samoa,  as  preserved  in  their  songs 
and  traditions. — Ed. 

t  The  Rarotonga  traditions  treating  of  this  incident  are  very  full  and 
complete,  and  show  that  it  occurred  in  the  Atu-Apai,  which  is  the  Uaapai  group  of 
Tonga. —Ed. 
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any  one  of  these  may  have  been  fche  starting  point  of  one  or  more 
migrations.  I  have  myself  been  able  to  ascertain  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  so-called  Takitumu  migration  belonged  to  and  started  from 
the  Cook  Islands,  that  is  the  ancestors  of  the  Ngati-Kahungunu, 
Bongo-wbakaata,  Ngati-Porou,  and  Whanau-Apanui  tribes.  These 
people  are  descended  from  Tangihia,  who  is  also  the  ancestor  of  the 
tribes  of  Aitutaki  and  Barotonga. 

There  is  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  Savaii  was 
not  the  starting  point  of  the  six  canoes  of  the  last  migration  to  New 
Zealand  ;  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Samoans  are  of  pure 
Polynesian  blood,  whereas  the  Maori  is  clearly  the  result  of  foreign 
marriages,  though  in  the  main  Polynesian  ;  furthermore  the  traditions 
of  the  Samoans,  and  the  nature  of  their  gods  differ  materially  from 
those  of  New  Zealand.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Turner 
for  saying  that  all  the  gods  of  Samoa  are  held  to  be  incarnate  in  some 
bird,  fish,  reptile,  or  insect.  Even  Tu  the  god-like  representative  of 
man  in  the  Maori  Pantheon,  Tu  of  the  angry  face,  the  Mars  of  the 
Maori  is  disgraced  by  this  shamanism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do 
know  that  the  Arawa  canoe  brought  two  gods  to  New  Zealand,  one  of 
whom  (Itupaoa)  was  represented  by  a  roll  of  tapa  (bark  of  the  aute 
tree) ;  the* other  was  a  stone  effigy  now  or  lately  buried  at  Mokoia."^' 
We  know  also  that  the  Tainui  canoe  brought  with  them  to  this 
country  two  sacred  stones,  named  respectively  Tanekaihi  and  Moko- 
paru,  and  that  these  effigies  were  transported  overland  from  the 
Wai-te-mata  to  Kawhia.  But  these  things  were  at  best  but  inferior 
household  deities,  and  not  for  one  moment  to  be  compared  or 
confounded  with  the  tribal  gods  of  those  canoes — Maru  and  Uenuku 
— who  were  doubtless  deified  ancestors,  and  as  such  were  in  com- 
munication with  a  still  higher  class  of  god.  Maori  gods  may  be  said 
to  be  purely  spiritual  in  their  nature,  and  therefore  the  result  of  a 
much  higher  conception  of  the  nature  of  deities  generally  than  is  the 
rule  with  the  Samoan,  who  would  appear  to  know  nothing  of  the  great 
gods,  Bongomai,  Tama-i-waho,  Maru,  Uenuku,  and  Tane.t 

The  legend  of  Kae  and  Tinirau  is  known  to  the  Samoans,  but 
for  the  whale  Tutunui  they  substitute  two  turtles,  and  appear  more- 
over to  be  ignorant  of  the  leading  incident  of  the  tradition,  where  Kae 

*  We  presume  Colonel  Gudgeon  refers  to  the  stone  image  Matua- tonga.  If  so, 
this  is  made  of  rhyolite  lava,  the  common  rock  of  Mokoia  Island,  and  is  clearly  a 
local  production.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  Maoris  did  7wt  bring  a  stone 
image  with  them  from  Eastern  Polynesia. — Ed. 

t  We  think  that  none  of  the  gods  mentioned  except  Tane,  should  be  classed 

as  primary  gods  of  the  Polynesians.     Tane,  Tu,  Bongo  and  Tangaroa  are  really 

heir  gods  of  the  first  and  highest  class,  and  are  known,  more  or  less,  to  all 

ranches  of  the  race.    Tangaroa  was  well  known  to  the  Samoans,  indeed  is  their 

god-creator,  and  stands  on  a  di^erent  footing  to  the  others  alluded  to.— Ed. 
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is  made  to  laugh,  and  thereby  disclose  the  fact  that  he  had  eaten  part 
of  Tutimui.  There  are  indeed  many  points  of  divergence  between  the 
traditions  of  Samoa  and  those  of  the  Maori.  The  latter  claim  that 
the  separation  of  Heaven  and  Earth  was  effected  by  one  of  their  own 
children  (Tane-mahuta)  in  order  that  the  whole  world  might  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  light.  The  Samoan  account  of  the  same  herculean  task 
not  only  differs  from  the  forgoing,  but  is  moreover  childish  ;  their 
myth  is  to  the  effect,  that  the  heavens  fell  down,  and  that  the  people 
had  for  a  time  to  crawl  about  like  the  lower  animals,  until  the  growth 
of  the  arrowroot  and  other  similar  plants  pushed  it  up  a  little,  and 
enabled  Tikitiki,  the  son  of  Taranga — who  had  been  bribed  with  a  cup 
of  water — to  lift  the  heavens  into  their  present  position.  In  this 
legend  as  also  in  that  concerning  the  origin  of  fire,  the  Samoans  are 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  Tikitiki,  the  son  of  Taranga, 
was  the  great  Maui  Potiki  himself — the  man  who  lost  his  life  while 
trying  to  banish  death  from  the  world,  and  to  this  end  had  tried  to 
pass  through  the  womb  of  night. 

In  Fornander's  erudite  work  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  the 
Polynesians  were  daring  seamen,  possessed  of  vessels  substantially 
built  of  planks  strongly  stitched  together  with  cinnet  lashings,  pitched, 
painted  and  decked  over ;  and  that  these  vessels  had  a  Capacity  of 
hold  sufficient  to  contain  men,  stores,  and  animals,  and  that  some  at 
least  of  the  crews  possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  movements 
and  positions  of  the  stars  to  enable  them  to  steer  a  course  by  night. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Sterndale,  writing  on  the  trade  and  resoiirces  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  also  bears  witness  to  the  seaworthiness  of  the  Polynesian 
canoe.  Speaking  of  the  Tongans,  he  says,  **  Had  they  been  acquainted 
formerly  with  the  use  of  metals  they  would  have  subdued  all  Polynesia. 
Their  immense  war  canoes,  at  least  a  hundred  feet  long,  rigged  with  a 
lateen  yard  were  miracles  of  patient  ingenuity  as  regards  their  con- 
struction, and  needed  indomitable  daring  for  their  navigation.'* 

Almost  all  the  old  writers  express  approval  of  the  seaworthiness  of 
the  South  Sea  canoe,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Williams  relates  that  while  he 
was  at  Tahiti  a  canoe  arrived  from  Rurutu,  500  miles  distant,  and 
that  it  had  a  hold  twelve  feet  deep.  From  this  evidence  it  seems 
certain  that  the  pioneer  canoes  of  the  Maoris  were  of  this  type,  and  if 
so,  they  were  probably  as  seaworthy  as  the  vessels  by  aid  of  which  the 
New  World  was  discovered ;  whether  by  Columbus,  or  long  ages  before 
his  time  by  the  Norsemen. 

Whatever  the  mode  of  transit,  tradition  is  clear  on  this  point, 
that  during  the  thfrteenth  century,  and  probably  both  before  and 
after  that  date,  there  was  constant  communication  between  the  many 
Isles  of  the  Pacific ;  from  Ponape  in  the  west,  to  Hawaii  and  Easter 
Island  in  the  east.     The  names  of  the  chiefs  who  went  from  Tahiti 
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or  Samoa  to  Hawaii,  and  who  either  settled  there,  or  returned  thence 
after  a  short  visit,  are  still  known  and  retained  in  the  traditions  of 
the  last  named  group.  The  Captain  Cook  of  Polynesia,  otherwise 
the  Hawaiian  chief  Paumakua — whom  the  New  Zealand  Maoris  would 
call  Paumatua — is  credited  with  having  sailed  round  the  P^ific  world 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  on  his  return  from  one  of  these 
voyages  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  two  white  men.  Many  of 
the  legendary  songs  of  that  period,  describe  the  visits  of  some 
renowned  chief  or  navigator  to  far  distant  lands,  involving  perhaps 
a  voyage  of  two  thousand  miles ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  in  those 
days  adventures  of  that  nature  were  not  uncommon,  and  that  seaman- 
ship was  but  an  ordinary  attainment. 

From  this  familiarity  with  the  sea  and  its  dangers,  it  resulted, 
that  if  any  small  tribe  found  itself  unable  to  hold  its  own  against  a 
more  powerful  enemy,  it  straightway  fitted  out  its  canoe  and  put  to  sea, 
knowing  as  I  contend,  not  only  where^  they  intended  to  go,  but  also 
the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  about  to  settle.  Maori 
tradition  has  this  peculiarity,  that  no  matter  how  far  back  we  may  go, 
no  voyage  is  mentioned  that  does  not  disclose  both  design  and  know- 
ledge. In  every  instance  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  fitted  out  the 
canoes,  knew  not  only  where  they  were  going,  but  also  how  to  reach 
the  land  of  their  desires.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  was 
anything  haphazard  in  the  nature  of  these  migrations.  It  may  be 
indeed,  that  none  of  the  emigrants  had  ever  seen  the  land  towards 
which  they  journeyed ;  but  I  believe  that  adventurous  bands  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  had  long  before  discovered  all  the  outlying  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  had  given  such  directions  as  i*endered  it  easy  even 
for  less  skilful  mariners  to  find  them  when  required. 

It  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  enquire  into  the 
traditional  history  of  the  Maori,  that  ihe  ocean  track  from  the  Pacific 
Islands  to  New  Zealand  has  been  known  to  the  Polynesians  from  a 
very  remote  period  of  their  history.  Certain  of  the  Nga-Puhi  tribe 
of  New  Zealand,  claim  that  42  generations  have  lived  and  died  since 
the  arrival  of  their  ancesror,  Kupe,  who  is  claimed  by  the  Hawaiki 
migrations  as  their  original  discoverer  of  New  Zealand.  I  cannot 
accept  the  genealogy  to  which  I  have  referred  as  correct,  for  the 
names  of  several  members  of  the  Maui  Potiki  family,  and  others 
who  had  no  connection  with  Kupe  have  been  most  ingeniously 
engrafted  therin.  Deducing  the  date  of  Kupe's  voyage  from  other 
genealogies  would  make  it,  to  the  present  day,  from  22  to  26  genera- 
tions ;  and,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  that  chief  was  not  the  first 
Maori  to  visit  these  shores,  indeed  there  is  much  in  the  traditional 
account  of  his  voyage  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  merely 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  others,  and  visiting  a  land,  the  existence 
and  position  of  which  he  had  previously  learned. 
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The  Maori  tradition  as  to  Kupe  is,  that  he  left  Hawaiki  in  his 
canoe,  Mata-whaorua,  in  the  hope  of  finding  his  wife,  Kura-marotini, 
who  had  heen  carried  off  by  his  brother,  Hoturapa ;  and  that,  either 
on  that  voyage  or  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  discovered  New 
Zealand,  and  there  left  certain  of  his  children  to  colonise  the  newly- 
found  land,  after  which  he  returned  to  Hawaiki,  where  the  narrative 
of  his  adventures  induced  the  migration  of  the  six  canoes. 

Other  traditions  credit  Ngahue — who  fled  from  Hawaiki  to  escape 
the  anger  of  Hinetu-a-hoanga-r-with  the  discovery  of  these  islands ; 
but  whatsoever  the  form  of  the  legend,  there  is  always  latent  evidence 
that  the  existence,  if  not  the  geographical  position  of  New  Zealand, 
was  known  to  these  so-called  discoverers,  even  before  they  set  out  on 
their  voyages,  and  therefore,  that  both  New  Zealand  and  the  Chathams 
must  have  been  previously  seen  by  men  whose  names  have  not  been 
preserved  by  tradition. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  Maori  migrations  we  must  consider 
the  emigrant^  in  three  distinct  classes : 

Firstly — Those  of  the  six  canoes  who  are  recognized  by  all  Maoris 
as  the  blue- blood  of  Hawaiki. 

Secondly — Those  who  arrived  in  New  Zealand  many  generations 
before  the  advent  of  the  aforesaid  six  canoes ;  and  in  this  class  must 
be  included  certain  ancestors  but  little  known  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  date  of  whose  appearance  is  somewhat  uncertain  ;  and  further- 
more, we  must  mention  some  ancestors  whose  mode  of  transifc  across 
the  Pacific,  as  described  by  their  descendants,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
unusual  and  unorthodox. 

Thirdly — We  must  notice  certain  tribes,  who,  although  of  un- 
doubted Polynesian  descent,  yet  belong  to  so  ancient  a  migration  (hat 
they  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  and 
their  origin. 

The  six  canoes  to  which  I  have  referred  are— Te  Arawa,  Tainui, 
Tokomaru,  Kurahaupo,  Mata-atua,  and  Takitumu,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  Maori  tradition,  these  vessels  came  as  a  fleet,  and  reached  New 
Zealand  about  the  same  period,  if  not  on  the  same  day.  This  tradition 
is  supported  by  the  people  of  Rarotonga,  who  speak  of  a  migration 
called  the  Heke  o  Naia,  that  left  Hawaiki  in  thirteen  canoes.  This 
fleet  is  said  to  have  touched  at  Iva  (probably  Nukuhiva),  and  sailed 
thence  to  Tahiti,  and  from  that  place  to  Barotonga,  where  the  crews 
of  the  following  five  canoes  remained  and  colonized  that  island,  viz. : 
Arorangi,  Rangiatea,  Ngaia,  Tumuwhenua,  and  Te  Mata-o-te-toa. 
The  remaining  eight,  viz.,  Tainui  (Turoa,  captain,),  Te  Arawa, 
Tokomaru,  Mata-atua,  Kurahaupo,  Takitumu,  Okotura,  and  Muri- 
whenua,  are  said  to  have  sailed  from  Barotonga  after  a  short  stay 
in  order  to  find  other  lands.  The  two  last-named  canoes  are  not 
known  to  the  Maoris,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may  have  been  lost 
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e7i  routfy  or  may  have  reached  some  other  island  ;  hut  the  first  six  did 
undoubtedly  find  their  way  to  Ao-tea-roa  (New  Zealand),  and  from 
their  crews  can  be  traced  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  two  islands. 
There  are  one  or  two  circumstances  that  tend  to  confirm  this  tradition. 
For  instance,  neither  the  Matawhaorua  nor  the  Aotea  canoes  are 
mentioned  as  forming  part  of  this  fleet ;  had  they  been  included  we 
could  not  have  accepted  the  narrative  as  genuine,  for  those  two,  and 
other ,  canoes,  although  they  arrived  about  the  same  time  as  the  fleet, 
yet  did  not  form  part  of  what  we  may  call  the  Arawa  migration, 
though  this  fact  could  hardly  be  known  in  Barotonga.  Again,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  tradition  speaks  of  Turoa  as  the  captain  of  Tainui. 
This  would  probably  be  laughed  at  by  the  Waikato  tribes,  yet  shortly 
before  his  death  the  famous  chief  (Bewi  Maniapoto)  told  me  that  there 
was  a  chief  of  that  name  in  the  Tainui  canoe,  and  gave  me  his 
genealogy  from  that  man.* 

Assuming  that  Maori  tradition  is  worthy  of  credit,  it  would  seem 
that  every  canoe  load  of  emigrants  leaving  Hawaiki  about  this  period 
did  so  in  order  to  avoid  extermination,  thus  showing  conclusively  that 
even  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  Polynesian  derived  the  same  savage 
pleasure  from  war  and  rapine  that  has  ever  been  the  characteristic  of 
the  Maori  of  New  Zealand.  So,  also,  the  annals  of  Mangaia,  preserved 
to  us  by  the  Rev.  Wyatt  Gill,  show  that  even  in  that  small  and  remote 
island  the  normal  condition  of  the  inhabitants  was  war ;  and  he  relates 
an  instance  in  which  the  survivors  of  a  defeated  tribe  were  given  the 
choice  between  death  and  emigration.  Very  wisely  they  chose  the 
latter,  and  managed  to  reach  Barotonga,  where  I  have  myself  seen 
their  descendants  living.  So  also  with  the  Maoris,  it  jnust  have 
required  some  very  strong  motive  to  have  induced  them  to  leave  the 
sunny  isles  of  the  Pacific  and  seek  a  home  in  the  rougher  climate  of 
Ao-tea-roa,  where  food  could  be  procured  only  by  severe  and  continuous 
labour. 

That  this  view  is  correct  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Maori  tradition, 
which  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote. 

Te  Arawa  Canoe. 

The  descendants  of  those  who  came  in  the  Arawa  canoe  relate,  that 
they  left  their  homes  in  the  Pacific  for  the  reason  that  one  Uenuku, 
an  anki  of  the  highest  rank,  killed  and  ate  a  dog  (named  Potaka 
tawhiti)  the  property  of  the  chief  Tama-te-kapua ;  and  therefore  the 
injured  man,  aided  by  his  younger  brother  Whakaturia,  sought  revenge 
by  stealing  the  fruit  of  a  sacred  popovo\  tree  which  was  the  property 

*  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Rarotongans,  in  the  20-22  generations  sinoe  the 
fleet  called  in  at  their  island  on  the  way  to  New  Zealand,  have  dropped  the  first 
part  of  Taroa*s  name.  The  captain  of  the  Tainui  canoe,  according  to  Maori 
tradition,  was  Hoturoa. — Ed. 

t  In  an  ancient  Arawa  song,  this  fruit  is  referred  to  as  the  kuru,  which  is  the 
universal  name  of  the  breadfruit  in  Eastern  Polynesia. — Ed. 
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of  the  Uenuku  aforesaid.  While  thus  engaged  the  brothers  were 
surprised  by  the  owners  of  the  tree,  and  the  younger  man  captured. 
Now,  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  Polynesian 
is  the  theft  of  food,  and  therefore  it  came  to  pass  that  Whakaturia, 
having  first  been  rolled  up  in  a  mat  and  securely  fastened,  was  hung 
up  to  the  ridge  pole  of  Uenuku's  house,  and  their  left  to  die  of 
starvation.  While  in  this  unhappy  position  he  was  secretly  visited 
by  Tama-te-kapua,  who  under  shadow  of  night  removed  part  of  the 
thatch  and  thereby  managed  to  communicate  with  his  brother.  Tama- 
te-kapua  counselled  his  young  relative  that  he  should  jeer  at  the  people 
of  the  house  whenever  they  should  commence  the  usual  nightly  dances 
and  songs,  and  generally  lead  them  to  believe  that  were  he  only  at 
liberty  he  could  teach  them  how  a  dance  should  be  executed.  This 
advice  was  closely  followed  with  the  result  that  Whakaturia  was  for 
the  time  being  released  in  order  that  he  might  amuse  his  captors. 
During  the  performance  Tama-te-kapua,  who  had  been  lying  in  wait 
outside,  suddenly  opened  the  door  and  Whakaturia  escaped.  A  very 
serious  war  was  the  result  of  this  escapade,  in  which  fortune  for  the 
most  part  declared  against  the  brothers,  and  reduced  them  to  such 
straits  that  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and  search  for 
new  lands  in  order  to  save  the  survivors  of  that  tribe  known  by  the 
proud  name  of  the  Heketanga-rangi  (migration  from  heaven).,  Among 
many  other  wild  and  improbable  tales  told  of  this  canoe,  is  one  to  the 
effect  that  on  the  very  eve  of  their  departure  Tama-te-kapua  found 
that  he  had  no  man  of  his  company  skilled  in  navigation,  and  that  to 
remedy  this  defect  in  his  arrangements  he  cunningly  persuaded  the 
great  priest  Mgatoro-i-rangi,  who  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tainui 
canoe,  to  go  on  board  the  Arawa  and  then  carried  him  off  ci  et  arm  is. 
This  like  many  other  tales  of  a  like  nature  is  not  true,  for  the  said 
priest  was  like  Tama-te-kapua  himself  a  grandson  of  Tuamatua,  and 
the  ariki  of  the  Heketanga-rangi.  Moreover  Ngatoro-i-rangi  was  one 
of  those  ancient  tohiingaa^  who  wielded  all  the  powers  of  both  light  and 
darkness,  and  therefore  from  a  Maori  point  of  view,  to  carry  off  such 
a  man  against  his  will  was  a  simple  impossibility. 

The  troubles  of  Hawaiki  followed  this  migration  to  Njjw  Zealand, 
for  shortly  after  the  Arawa  landed  at  Maketu,  a  small  party  of  men 
and  women  came  from  one  of  the  many  islands  of  the  Pacific,  with 
the  object  of  seeking  out  the  priestly  chief  Ngatoro-i-rangi.  How 
many  there  were  in  the  party  is  not  known ;  but  the  names  of  three 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity.  Two  of  them  were  of  very  high 
rank,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  third  was  also  a  chief,  since  the 
genealogy  of  his  descendants  is  well  known,  and  most  certainly  the 
the  aristocratic  Maori,  would  not  have  preserved  the  genealogy  of  a 
man  of  inferior  rank.  The  names  of  these  visitors  were  Kuiwai, 
Haungaroa,  and  Tane-whakaraka ;  the  first  two  were  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  great  chief  Manaia,  and  also  sister  and  niece  of  Ngatoro- 
i-rangi,  and   the  errand  on  which  they  had  come,  was  to  inform  the 
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latter  that  his  brother-in-law  Manaia  had  not  only  solemnly  cursed 
him,  but  also  visited  the  altar  of  his  gods  daily,  and  there  used  every 
priestly  art  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the  said  Ngatoro-i-rangi. 
Now,  whether  in  his  capacity  of  Arikl  or  priest,  this  man  was  of  such 
rank  that  he  could  not  permit  himself  to  be  cursed  with  impunity  ; 
he  therefore  called  together  the  people  of  the  Arawa  migration,  who 
at  that  time  called  themselves  the  Ngaoho,  and  urged  them  to  build 
another  canoe  to  replace  the  Arawa,  which  about  this  period  had  been 
burned  by  Baumati  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Ngamarapia. 

In  obedience  to  this  order  a  very  rough  sort  of  canoe  was  constructed 
and  called  Totara-i-karia,  and  in  this  frail  bark  they  crossed  the  ocean 
to  the  island  home  of  Manaia.  It  was  after  dark  when  they  arrived 
at  their  destination,  and  as  Ngatoro  had  been  warned  by  the 
messengers  before  referred  to,  that  his  enemies  went  each  morning  to 
the  marai*  to  ascertain  the  result  of  their  incantations,  and  to  implore 
the  gods  to  aid  them  in  destroying  their  enemy,  Ngatoro  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  easiest  method  of  overcoming  these  people  would  be 
by  leading  his  men  into  the  sacred  place,  and  there  at  the  foot  of  the 
altars — where  ovens  were  already  prepared  and  firewood  stacked — 
simulating  death. 

With  this  design,  Ngatoro-i-rangi  led  his  men  shortly  before  dawn 
into  the  sacred  marae,  and  having  first  taken  the  precaution  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  hostile  gods  by  the  tnaiia  of  his  karakia^  he  directed  his 
people  to  strike  their  noses  violently,  smear  themselves  with  their 
blood,  and  feign  death  by  throwing  themselves  down  round  about  the 
ovens.  This  well  conceived  plan  was  thoroughly  carried  out,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  early  morning  the  tohunga  whose  duty  it  was  to 
perform  the  religious  ceremonies  at  the  marae,  found  the  Arawa  war- 
party  to  all  appearance  stark  and  stiff.  Instantly  the  tohunrfa  raised 
the  cry,  "  Ngatoro  and  his  men  are  dead,  killed  by  the  power  of  our 
gods."  When  this  welcome  cry  was  heard,  the  men  of  the  pa,  for- 
getting their  weapons,  swarmed  out  eager  to  see  the  wonderful  sight ; 
but  as  they  gazed,  those  dead  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  weapon  in 
hand,  and  soon  only  a  few  fugitives  remained  of  those  who  had  gone 
forth  to  rejoice  over  their  dead  enemies.  This  battle  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Ihu-motomotokia  (bruised  noses)  and  the  defeated  tribe 
were  the  Tini-o-te-Manahua." 

Tradition  relates  that  Ngatoro  defeated  another  war  party  that 
had  been  raised  by  his  arch  enemy  Manaia,  and  then  satisfied  that  he 
had  avenged  the  insults  offered  to  him  by  that  man,  returned  to  New 
Zealand.  He  and  his  wife  (Kearoa)  took  up  their  abode  at  the 
Matarehua  pa  on  the  Island  of  Motiti,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  but  bis 
companions  betook  themselves  to  the  mainland  and  explored  the 
country,  as  far  as  Cape  Colville  on  the  one  hand,  and  Whanganui  on 

*  The  Tini-o-te-Manahua  still  live  at  Poutouaroa  (Ivirua)  on  the  Island  of 
Mangaia. 
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the  other.  Meanwhile  Manaia  was  not  idle  ;  he  burned  to  avenge  the 
diRgrace  of  the  two  defeats,  and  not  only  collected  a  numerous  army 
of  friends  and  relatives,  but  also  followed  closely  in  the  wate  of 
Ngatoro-i-rangi  and  his  friends.  The  first  intimation  this  chief  had 
of  the  presence  of  his  enemies,  was  the  appearance  of  their  flotilla  o£f 
the  promontory,  on  which  Matarehua  was  built.  Ngatoro-i-rangi  was 
now  in  great  danger  for  he  was  alone  on  the  Island  He  was,  however, 
equal  to  the  occasion,  for  standing  on  the  point  of  land  nearest  to  his 
enemies,  he  boldly  welcomed  them,  and  advised  'that  they  should 
anchor  where  they  then  were,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  afternoon  to 
admit  of  a  decisive  battle  being  fought,  and  he  finished  his  speech  by 
o£fering  battle  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning. 

This  advice  was  accepted,  and  the  tribes  of  Hawaiki  anchored  in  a 
semicircle  round  the  ocean  face  of  the  pa.  Then  Ngatoro-i-rangi, 
having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  required  delay,  went  to  his  warae 
and  there  exerted  all  his  priestcraft  in  order  to  destroy  the  flotilla.  To 
this  end  he  invoked  the  aid  of  all  those  gods  who  were  subservient  to 
him,  and  called  upon  the  winds  of  night  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 
By  these  means  he  raised  a  violent  storm,  and  in  the  morning  nothing 
was  left  of  the  fleet  of  canoes — only  dead  men  were  to  be  seen,  whose 
bodies,  half  buried  in  the  sand,  strewed  the  beach.  The  name  given 
to  this  so-called  battle  is  Maikukutea,  which  may  be  interpreted 
bleached  fingernails,  and  it  was  so  given  because  the  fingers  and  toes 
of  the  dead  were  to  be  seen  just  protruding  above  the  sand. 

Fortified  by  this  tradition  and  by  other  information  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  ancestors,  the  Arawa  tribe,  who  of  all  the  Maori 
people  are  the  best  informed,  have  founded  the  following  theory :  that 
they  alone  of  all  the  canoes  that  have  reached  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand,  came  here  with  a  definite  purpose  of  colonising  the  country, 
and  that  the  canoes  claimed  by  other  tribes  formed  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Manaia,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  altogether  shattered  or  dispersed 
by  the  wizard  power  of  Ngatoro-i-rangi ;  it  therefore  follows  that 
although  these  canoes  did  come  to  our  shores,  yet  their  crews  were 
merely  a  remnant  of  those  who  escaped  the  disaster  of  Maikukutea, 
and  as  such  are  undeserving  of  the  credit  which  properly  attaches  to  a 
migration  of  chiefs. 

This  is  a  very  delightful  theory  and  one  exceedingly  soothing  to 
the  self-esteem  of  the  Arawa  tribe,  but  it  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  an 
exact  statement  of  fact  so  far  as  the  other  tribes  of  this  colony  are 
concerned.  We  may,  however,  concede  this  much,  that  whereas  in 
the  Arawa  migration  we  can  trace  the  descendants  of  no  less  than 
fourteen  members  of  the  crew,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  descendants  of 
more  than  one  or  two  men  from  any  other  canoe. 


{To  he  crmtinned.) 
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y^  VERY  important  memoir  under  the  above  title  has  just  been 
fl  issued  from  the  Museum  PreBB  at  Honolulu,  the  author  of 
^^  which  has  had  a  long  experience  of  thirty-sis  years  in 
intimate  contact  with  the  Hawaiians,  and  ha»  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  ethnology.  It  is  on  this  personal  knowledge  that  he  bases 
his  descriptions  and  suggestions,  and  he  has  for  examples  to  illustrate 
his  remarks  excellent  plates  of  the  lai^  and  valuable  collections  of 
stone  implements  gathered  by  him  and  others  in  the  well-known 
museum  with  the  much  hyphenated  name.  He  recounts  in  a  most 
interesting  preface  how  be  has  talked  with  those  who  witnessed  the 
great  social  change  in  1820,  when  asked  says,  "  one  era  was  at  an 
end,  another  was  on  the  threshold,"  and  how  he  has  rescued  from 
oblivion  many  an  almost  forgotten  custom  and  fact.  The  information 
is  the  more  valuable  as  it  has  been  derived  in  nearly  all  cases  from 
original  sources,  and  has  not  been  compiled  from  the  books  and 
reports  of  the  early  voyagers.  A  series  of  similar  publications  is 
promised  on  wood-work,  mats,  and  baskets,  house  building  and  a 
large  number  of  interesting  ethnological  subjects,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  they  will  b^  as  full  and  complete  as  the  chapter  under 
notice."  The  writer  commences  by  pointing  out  that  until  little  more 
than  a  century  ago  stone,  hone,  or  shell  served  aa  the  material  for  all 
tools,  and  that  our  information  on  the  character  of  the  stonework  of 
the  Polynesian  area  is  quite  insufficient  at  the  present  term  to 
profitably  discuss  the  probable  evolation  of  the  weapons,  tools,  and 
ornaments  which  are  found  wrought  in  the  material. 

He  points  out  that  the  mere  existence  of  such  an  article  as  a 
canoe  argues  the  posBesaion  of  effective  cutting  tools,  and  that  local 

*  A  moEt  inlereEting  uid  beautifully  illastrated  memoir  on  (he  feather-work 
of  the  Hamiiani  hM  already  appeared  aa  part  of  this  leriea. — En. 
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conditions  and  circumstances  must  largely  influence   the  character 
and  shape  of  even  the  simplest  tool. 

In  the  very  earliest  pages  the  subject  matter  is  illustrated  by 
very  excellent  process  blocks,  and  nearly  every  page  bears  a 
representation  of  an  object  of  interest — not  always  Hawaiian,  but 
useful  for  a  comparison  with  Hawaiian  forms.  On  page  8  are  figured 
huge  stone  hammers  used  as  *' Canoe-breakers.*'  Surely  this 
destructive  pastime  must  have  been  of  rare  occurrence,  and  if  hewn 
out  of  a  solid  tree,  like  the  bull  of  a  Maori  canoe,  must  have  been  the 
task  for  a  giant.  Doubtless,  however,  much  damage  might  have  been 
done  by  such  means  to  the  fittings  and  gear.  The  author  here  makes 
an  apt  remark,  '*  let  us  remember  that  the  simpler  the  tool  the  more 
varied  it  uses.  The  grooved  pebble  can  be  an  active  hammer  or  a 
passive  sinker  to  a  net,"  and  **  while  it  is  certainly  convenient  to 
call  or  label  a  specimen  by  a  definite  name,  another  person  may 
prefer  another  designation  for  which  he  considers  the  more  important 
rdle  the  article  may  play.'* 

In  treating  of  the  material  used,  the  obsidian  weapons  and  tools 
from  Bapanui  are  mentioned  and  figured,  and  the  use  of  obsidian  in 
New  Zealand  alluded  to.  Apparently  however  none  of  the  flakes  so 
common  in  the  middens  of  old  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
and  South  Islands  of  New  Zealand  are  in  the  Hawaiian  museum 
collection.  Sling-stones,'^  anchors,  and  grinding  stones  are  then 
discussed  with  many  another  implement  and  tool,  not  forgetting 
a  very  ancient  toilet  appliance  consisting  of  a  flattened  disc  of  hard 
cellular  lava  with  which  the  Hawaiian  of  old  cultivated  bodily 
cleanliness  in  default  of  soap  or  suitable  sand. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  figure  promised  in 
a  future  part  of  the  Hawaiian  ornament  in  shell,  which  suggests  to 
the  author  a  comparison  with  New  Zealand  Hei-tikL  Two  interesting 
stone  pounders  apparently  of  Taranaki  trcLchyte  are  figured  on  page  27, 
and  two  others  of  more  usual  type  at  figure  22,  and  as  an  example 
of  the  lavish  way  in  which  illustrations  are  given,  we  have  on  the 
opposite  page  a  full-page  plate  of  stone-headed  clubs  from  New  Guinea 
and  the  Bismark  Archipelago.  The  portion  devoted  to  poi  pounders  is 
very  interesting  as  the  local  variations  in  form  seemed  to  have  been 
well  worked  out.  There  is  a  slight  slip  on  page  49  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  Maoris  beat  fern-root  in  a  bowl.  The  beating  or  pounding 
of  the  hinau  berries  might  have  been  done  in  that  way,  but  not  the 

*  The  Sling-stones  illustrated  in  Plate  XXXI,  and  called  Ma'a,  are  identical 
with  those  of  Nine  Island,  but  in  the  latter  case  they  are  thrown  by  the  hand 
without  the  aid  of  a  sling.  They  are  called  maka,  and  are  usually  made  of 
stalactite. — Ep. 
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se])aration  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  fern-root  from  the  mucilaginous 
portion  within. 

Passin*if  from  the  poi  pounders  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
a  series  of  hollowed  stones  used  either  as  dishes  or  plates,  cups  or 
bowls,  or  as  lamps,  finishing  with  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  stone 
sorcery  lamp  from  Tahiti,  of  which  unfortunately  the  size  is  not 
given. 

In  nearly  all  the  other  figures  a  scale  is  introduced  and  careful 
and  elaborate  measurement  given  in  the  text.  In  New  Zealand  only 
a  few  stone  bowls  have  been  found,  and  those  seemed  to  have  been 
used  for  lamps.  Wood  seems  to  have  been  preferred  for  Kumete 
and  bowls  by  the  Maoris.  The  Hawaiian  polished  stone  mirrors  are 
quite  a  unique  conception,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
their  manufacture  and  use  can  be  traced  to  ancient  times. 

The  photograph  of  a  pile  of  Maika  stones,  and  the  description 
of  the  game  in  which  they  are  used,  reveals  a  kind  of  prehistoric 
bowling  club,  and  incidentally  we  have  a  good  description  of  the 
method  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Pacific  in  drilling 
and  cutting  disks  of  stone  and  shell  by  means  of  twisting  a  loaded 
hollow  bamboo,  aided  by  water  and  sand.*  The  last  twenty-five 
pages  treat  of  the  axes  and  adzes,  and  the  author  does  not  think 
with  Moseley  (The  Voyage  of  the  **  Challenge'*)  that  the  Hawaiian 
adze  is  closely  allied  to  the  New  Zealand  form.  The  figure  of  a 
Maori-carved  adze  handle  is  given  at  figure  90,  but  the  adze  is 
without  the  proper  lashing  to  attach  it  to  the  handle..  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  85  plates,  many  of  which  are  capital  reproductions  of 
magnificent  photographs.  It  is  rarely  that  we  find  such  a  com- 
bination of  excellence  on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  the 
blockmaker,  and  the  printer.  Add  to  this  a  careful  and  painstaking 
autb'  »•  and  a  good  coUection  to  work  on,  we  may  well  be  content  and 
may  hope  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Bernice  Pauahi  Museum  will 
continue  to  issue  succeeding  parts  and  maintain  the  present  high  level 
of  excellence. 

Cannot  however  the  wire  stapling  of  the  pages  be  dispensed  with 
and  some  other  process  adopted  to  keep  the  sheets  together,  as  the 
book  does  not  open  well  and  if  kept  in  a  damp  place  the  wire  is  soon 
rusted  and  the  paper  thereby  soiled. 

If  one  may  hazard  an  opinion  from  the  mere  inspection  of   a 

photograph,  I  should  suggest  that  both  of  the  handled  hammer-stones 

on  page  7  are  Australian.     1  do  not  personally  know  of  any  instance 

of  Maoris  using  this  device,  nor  do  I  know  any  authority  that  they 

did  do  so. 

A.  H. 

*  The  nuiika  stones  illustrated  in  figure  08,  page  09,  are  identical  in  shape 
with  the  Puay  referred  to  in  notes  154,  155,  in  last  issue  of  the  Journal.— Ed, 
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By  J.  -I.  LutiiB,  AirvTAKi. 


IN  the  June  1901  number  of  the  Polynesian  Society's  Journal  there 
appeared  an  article  under  the  above  beading,  by  Professor 
Thomas,  and  a  request  was  ma^le  that  members  would  furnish 
any  information  they  had  collected  on  the  snbject.  The  following  is 
a  brief  account  of  the  ancient  Hystem  of  enumeration  in  use  in  this 
Island,  and,  with  small  modifications,  throughout  the  Cook  group, 
prior  to  the  advent  of  foreigners,  who  shortened  and  simplified  the 
system  into  its  present  European  standard.  The  numerals  up  to  ten 
were  the  same  then  as  they  are  now,  viz.,  Tai,  1;  Una.  2;  Tom,  H; 
Aa.i;  Hima,S:  n),o,6\  llu.l;  lam,  fi:  Ira,  9;  and  X,/aiir„,  10. 
The  latter  was  formerly  ,V;/ni(n'/(j»ni,  as  Ni/ai')r;iaiini  mu  rima,,  15; 
literally  10  and  5.  It  is  now,  however,  shorn  of  the  first  syllable. 
The  natives  of  this  group  were  in  the  hahit  of  counting'  by  pairs  ; 
for  instance,  lOtwos  made  Ulsolai  takaii  —  20,  or  one  score  ;  10  tahan 
(score)  made  Ohitai  ra-i  =  200;  and  10  ran  made  Oh.tai  mann  =  2000. 
Anything;  beyond  this  was  generally  ilesignated  /'.'  tiiii,  or  /•.■  iiiaiin  tiiti, 
meaning  a  very  great  number.  A  correlative  system  of  enumeration 
was  also  used  indifferently  with  the  above.  This  was  distinguished  by 
the  prefix  Oko  :  for  instance,  Olionia  was  20  doubled,  or  40  ;  ttkoUmi. 
(50,  and  so  forth,  up  to  l.>k"iia,  which  was  180  ;  hut  it  seeins  to  have 
been  confined  to  those  limits.  The  verbal  particles  /■,',  ka,  hua,  also 
tiia  and  liiki,  were,  and  are  in  use  here  in  connection  with  the 
numerals,  also  the  conjunction  ma,  in  much  the  same  sense  as  they 
are  now  used  in  New  Zealand.  ,  The  particle  kdii,  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  particle  F.  above  Inentioncd,  appears  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  Ailutaki,  i.f.,  kali  ma,  Ac.  X;ia  tiima,  meaning  an  addition  or 
excess,  was  also  in  common  use  in  this  group  in  connection  with  the 
numerals,  Accoi-ding  to  the  above,  2(1  would  be  expressed,  Okniai 
takiiii  nyatiiiiiu  euno,i.e.,  20  plus  6;  while  30  was,  Takaii  uiti  yaiiHijaiiru : 
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and  40,  E  rua  takau  (or  Okonia) ;  76  would  be  E  torn  takau  (or  Okotnru) 
ma  rauncfauru  figa  tattm  e  rlnia.      Okorima  (or  e  rima  takau)  was  100. 
The  number  250  would  be  expressed,  Okotai  ran  e  ma  takau  ma  ran- 
ngauru :  while  1853  was,  E  ono   ran  e  itu  takau  ma  raumjauru  wja 
tuma  e  torn  (that  is,  six  200's,  7  score,  and  10  with  8  added) ;  2195 
was,  Okotai  tnano  okaiva  (or  e  ira  takau)  ma  raungauru  nya  tuma  e  rimxt 
The  above  numerical  system  and  nomenclature,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, appears  to  have  obtained  in  New  Zealand  at  one  time ;  but 
that  is  not  surprising  considering  the  close  affinity  between  these  two 
branches  of  the  Polynesian  race.     In  the  New  Zealand  dialect  takau 
'  becomes  tekaa^  and  now  signifies  10  (though  it  was  formerly,  1  believe, 
double  that  number),  and  there  were  other  slight  differences.     But 
this  cumbrous  method  of  counting  has  been  long  disused  in  the  latter 
coimtry,  and  it  is,  also,  nearly  obsolete  in  this  group.     Under  the 
system  now  in  vogue  in  this  group  the  above  number,  1858,  would 
be  expressed,    Okotai   tamani  e  toru  anere  e  rima   nyauru  ma  torn — 
**  tausani  '*   and   "  anere "   being  corruptions  of  the  English    words 
**  thousand  "  and  **  hundred."    The  New  Zealand  system,  where  the  pure 
Maori  words  mano  is  used  to  express  1000  and  ran  100,  is,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  a  great  improvement. 

This  defect  obtains  to  a  very  great  extent  throughout  this  Cook 
Islands  language.  The  early  Missionaries,  in  their  translations  of  the 
Bible  and  other  books,  used  foreign  words  (Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek,  &c.) 
where  they  could  not  find  equivalents  iu  the  native  language,  and 
(unwisely,  I  think,)  retained  the  foreign  spelling  to  a  considerable 
extent,  introducing  such  letters  as  Hy  h,  d,  &c  ,  instead  of  rendering 
the  words  into  a  form  that  could  be  pronounced  by  the  Maori  tongue, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  New  Zealand  translations.  To  this 
day  a  great  majority  of  the  natives  here  are  unable  to  pronounce  these 
letters,  and  render  such  words  as  '*  ekalesia  **  and  **  Maseli  "  as  if  they 
were  spelt  ekaretia  and  Matere.  It  has  also  led  the  natives  to  corrupt 
their  own  language.  In  many  instances,  in  their  letters  to  each  other, 
they  use  I  instead  of  r,  d  instead  of  t,  h  instead  of  /;,  &c,  a  practice 
tending  to  confusion  and  obscurity. 
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ri58j 

In  looking  through  an  old  Maori  newspaper  ( Waka  Maori,  1875)  I  came  upon 
a  letter  from  Tamati  Reina  of  Whangaebu.  He  alludes  to  the  coming  of  Turi  in 
the  "  Aotea  "  canoe,  and  relates  that  his  (Turi*3)  god  arose  out  of  the  depths  and 
caught  bold  of  the  point  of  the  paddle  of  the  steersman  or  director,  Tu-tangatakino. 
As  a  sacrifice  a  man  named  Tapo  was  cast  overboard,  but,  as  he  touched  the  water, 
the  god  arose  at  his  side  and  said,  "  When  the  blazing  star  of  the  morning  appears, 
you  aud  I  will  have  reached  the  shore.'*  (Hina  mai  te  whetu  pukana  nui  o  U  ata 
ko  tauu  kua  u  ki  uta).*  Turi  drew  the  man  into  the  canoe  again  and  accepted  Lim 
as  priest  and  prophet.  This,  however,  is  not  the  part  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
attention ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 

Ka  tioiata  he  take  atua  Maori  noku,  no  From  that  time  down  to  the  advent 
mua  tae  noa  mai  ki  te  takiwa  i  tae  mai  of  the  Pakcfui  we  had  a  Maori  god,  a 
nei  tc  Pakeha,  he  atua  ika  no  te  moana,  fish-god  of  the  sea,  whose  name  was 
ko  Kongomai  te  ingoa,  e  ora  nei  ano.  Ko  Kongomai,  and  he  still  lives  in  the  sea. 
toku  tangata  i  tangohia  e  taua  atua  ika  This  fish-god  once  carried  away  one  of 
ko  Kapati.  Ka  rua  ona  tau  i  ngaro  atu  of  our  people  named  Bapati.  He  was 
ai  taua  tangata  i  a  matou,  a  tae  atu  ana  absent  from  us  for  two  years,  and  during 
ki  Ingarangi  i  roto  i  aua  tau  e  rua.  Te  that  time  had  visited  England.  When 
hokinga  mai  ki  a  matou  he  kahu  Pakeha  he  came  back  he  was  clothed  in  Pakelm 
ona  kahu,  he  kohuai  paraikete,  he  reri-  garments,  a  yellow  blanket  and  a  red 
hate;  kaore  ano  tera  kahu  kia  kitea  ki  shirt— the  like  of  which  had  never 
konei.  Kua  kotahi  rau  e  rua  tekau  tau  before  been  seen  in  this  land.  It  is  one 
tona  wehenga  i  naianei  to  taua  tangata  i  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  since 
tangohia  ra.  this  occurred. 

If  Tamati  Ileina*s  account  is  correct,  it  would  give  us  A.D.  1755  as  the  time 
of  Kapati's  adventure.  Cook  first  sighted  New  Zealand  in  1760.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  tell  us  anything  about  Bapati  ? — Edwabd  Tregear. 

*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  224. 


[159j     Stone  Axes  of  Manahiki  Island. 

In  a  recent  communication  from  Colonel  Gudgeon,  of  Rarotonga,  he  says  :-' 
**  I  may  mention  that  the  Manahiki  people  used  to  make  stone  axes  out  of  a  hard 
species  of  coral  called  kakaraia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  as  hard  as  marble  and 
quite  as  effective  for  the  purpose  of  axe-making  as  any  ordinary  (volcanic)  stone.'' 
The  interesting  thing  in  the  above  is  the  name  kukaraia.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Tauhoa  River  in  the  Kaipara  District,  north  of  Auckland,  there  was,  in  the  sixties, 
a  m\tive  settlement  in  a  little  bay,  named  Kakaraia.  The  surrounding  country  is 
sandstone,  but  on  the  beach  are  to  be  found  numerous  hai'd  flinty-looking  stones  of 
a  jasperoid  nature.  I  have  never  met  the  name  Kakaraia  elsewhere  nor  do  I  know 
the  word  in  the  Maori  language  other  than  in  this  place  name.  It  is  probable  that 
the  name  arises  from  this  flint-like  stone,  the  name  of  which  has  been  brought 
from  Hawaiki,  but  is  now  obsolete,  and  is  connected  with  the  Manahiki  name  for  a 
*'  marble-like  stone."— S.  Percy  Smith. 
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[160]     Greenstone  or  Jade  at  Nine. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  Go\ernment  Kesideni  at  Niue,  or  Savage  Islandf  writes  to  us, 
"  I  obtained  a  stone  axe  recently ;  it  was  dug  up  in  a  cultivation.  It  is  very 
ancient  and  undoubtedly  made  of  greenstone,  but  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  New 

Zealand I  have  been  making  enquiries  about  it,  but  can  not  learn  that  the 

natives  have  any  record  of  it.  It  has  evidently  been  lost  for  ages,  and  was  only 
found  when  making  a  cultivation.  The  old  men  say  it  is  a  stone  which  does  not 
occur  in  Nine,  but  although  they  say  the  toki-uli  (black  volcanic  stone  axes)  were 
brought  from  Samoa,  they  can  give  no  explanation  as  to  where  this  greenstone 
came  from.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  being  green- 
stone, though  the  axe  is  more  roughly  made  than  those  of  New  Zealand.  It  is 
intensely  hard,  and  as  there  is  no  sandstone  in  Nine,  there  would  be  great  difficnlty 
in  grinding  it  into  shape  here."  This  is  a  find  of  great  importance,  and  shows 
communication  in  former  times  either  with  New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  or  New 
Ouinea. — En. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  D.  C.  WllsoHy  of  Whangarei,  Coanty  Engineer,  died 
22nd  August.  He  was  an  old  settler  of  over  fifty  years  standing,  and 
bad  seen  many  changes  in  the  north  of  Auckland  during  his  long 
residence  there.  For  many  years  he  was  actively  engaged  as  a  surveyor 
in  preparing  lands  for  settlement.  He  died  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  very  large  number  of  friends 
on  the  24th  August.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  our  original  members,  and 
will.be  a  great  loss  to  us,  for,  whilst  never  having  written  much  for  the 
"  Journal,'*  he  was  always  willing  and  ready  to  supply  information 
from  his  stores  of  Maori  knowledge.  He  was  a  wonderful  penman,  and 
within  a  month  of  his  death  wrote  out  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  space 
equal  to  one-nineteenth  the  size  of  a  threepenny-bit. 

Another  of  our  original  members,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Atkln- 
SOHf  F.L.8.f  passed  away  at  his  residence,  Nelson,  on  the  11th 
December,  1902.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  an  old  settler,  having  arrived  in 
New  Zealand  in  the  early  fifties,  and  has  borne  his  share  of  the  pioneer 
work  of  settlement.  He  very  early  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Maori 
language,  and  has. studied  it  more  deeply  and  scientifically  than  anyone 
else.  He  had  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  matter  dealing  with  the 
Polynesian  languages,  but  has  not  published  any  portion  of  it,  being 
restrained  partly  by  a  natural  modesty,  and  partly  by  a  desire  to 
complete  his  work  and  place  it  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  of  error. 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  mass  of  information  he  had  Hccumulated 
may  yet  be  made  available  for  students,  and  allow  them  to  continue  on 
from  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Atkinson  was  obliged  to  leave  off  owing  to 
a  serious  illness  which-  affected  him  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  He 
has  ever  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  our  work,  and  his  loss  will  be 
much  felt. 
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POLYNESIAN   SOCIETY. 


A  MEETING  of  the  Council  was  held  in  New  Plymouth,  on  19th  December,  1902. 
Correspondence  was  dealt  with,  and  the  following  new  members  elected  :— 

347  William  Dawson  Webster,  New  Plymonth 

348  Patrick  Clark,  c/o  Wilkie  &  Co.,  Dunedin 

349  T.  E.  Donne  (representing  Tourist  Department),  Wellington 

Papers  received :  - 

246  Review  of  **  Memoirs  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum."    A.  Hamilton. 

247  Notes  on  the  Rahui.    Elsdon  Best. 

248  Maori  Wniata»,     G.  H.  Davies. 

249  The  Taranaki  Coast,  early  nineteenth  century.     Te  Watene  Tau- 

ngatara. 

250  The  Story  of  Iro  of  Aitutaki  Island.    J.  T.  Large. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  January,  1903, 
at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  New  Plymouth,  at  8  p.m.  * 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Exchanges,  (to.,  received  since  last  issue  of  the 
Journal  :— 

1358-9  The  GeographicalJoumaL    July- August,  1902. 

1360  Luzac's  Oriental  LUt.    May-June,  1902. 

1361  Science  of  Man.    August,  1902. 

1362-3-4  Na  Mata.    July,  August,  September,  1902. 

1365-6  Rcmu  de  VEcole  d' Anthropologic  de  Paris.    July,  August,  1902. 

1367  Records  of  the  Australian  Museum.     Vol.  iv.  7 

1368  Queen*s  Quarterly.    July,  1902. 

1369  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  InstittUiorit  1901. 
1370-1  Maori  Art.    Parts  iv.  and  v. 

1372  Archivioper  VAnthropologia.     Vol.  xxxii,  2-1902. 

1373  Tijdschrift  voor  Indisehe  Taal-Land-en  Volkenkunde.     Deel  xlv.  4. 

1374  Notulen  van  de  Algnneene,  dr.^  Bataviaasch  Ocnootschap.  Deel  xl.  1. 

1375  Abstract  Proceedings  of  Linnean  Society  of  New  York.     1893. 

1376  Nngarakritngama — liataviaasch  Genootschap.     Deel  liv.  1  stnk. 

1377  The  Geographical  Journal.     Vol.  xx.  No.  3. 

1378  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  q/"  Great  Britain.   Vol.  xxxii. 

June,  1902. 

1379  Luzac's  Oriental  List.    August,  1902. 

1380  Science  of  Man,    Vol.  v.  No.  8. 

1381  Les  Peuples  L'Indo-Chitie,  par  L^on  De  Rosney.     1874. 

1382  Plates    .    .    British  Collection  of  Antiquities,  Central  Asia,  Asiatic 

Society  Bengal.     1901. 
1383-4-5-6-7  Journal,  Asiatic  Society  Bengal.    Parts  cccxci.,  cccxcii., 
cccxcv.,  cccxcvi.,  cccxcvii.     1901. 
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1388  Tijdschrift    voor    IndUche     TaalLaixd-en     Volkenkunde,     Batavia, 

Deel  xlv.  1902.  | 

1389  The  GeographicalJournal.    October,  1902. 

1390  Transactions    and    Proceedings,    Third    General    Meeting    Library 

Association  of  Australasia.     1902. 

1391  Report  of  the  Australian  Museum  for  1901. 

1392  Annates  de  la  FaciUt/  det*  Sciences  de  Marseilles.    Tome  xii.,  1902. 

1393  Revue  de  VEcole  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris,    October,  1902. 

1394  Dagh  Register.    Casteel  Batavia,  1648-1644.    1902.  , 

1395  „  „  „  „        1675.    1902.  / 

1396  Directors'  Report^  Bemiee  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum.     1901. 
1397-8  Pipiwharauroa.    October,  November,  1902. 

1399  Na  Mala.    November,  1902. 

1400  Science  of  Man.    October,  1902. 

1401-6  Memorias  de  la  Real  Academia  de  Ciencias  y  Artes  de  Barcelona. 
Vol.  iv.  20,  Vol.  iv.  25. 
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tiOD.  0 

dhf^mdMHMH  or  dM^rsre^  a  war-e«remony, 

47 
Albino*  (mahsle)  of  Nine  Island.  167 
"AlfoToa"  of  the  Holnooas,  affinity  with 

Maori!,  188 
JUto,  a  talisman.  176 
Amboseades  in  Maori  warfare,  896 
Andaman      Islanders      and      Australian 

natives,  their  nomeration,  6 
Annnal  meeting.  Minutes  of,  xii 
Annual  report  of  the  Council,  xii 
Antiquities  Act,  The  Maori,  49 
Arawa  migration.  The,  963 
Art  of  war,  as  conducted  by  the  Maori. 

Blsdon  Best,  11  47, 197. 919 
Aryan  cognates  of  lima  (flTe),  6 
Asiatio  words  representing  both  "  flTe  "  and 

"hand."l 

Atin,  the  pua  game  of  (note),  191 

Atkinson,  A.  &,  F.Ii.8.  (obituary  note),  964 

AUta  of  the  Maori,  68 

AnstraUan  natiTSS,  probable  origin  of  the, 
119  ■-  -•  . 

Axes,  stone,  of  Manahaki  (note),  969 

Balanoe-sbeet  of  the  Sooietj,  xiv 

Baptism,  Polynesian  ceremony  of,  90 

Bsar,  BiiSDOX.  Notes  on  the  art  of  war,  as 
oonduoted  by  the  Biaori  of  New  Zealand 
(oontinued  from  vol.  x),  11, 47, 197. 119 
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Birth.  Nine  beliefs  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected with.  SOS 

Birth-omens,  86 
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Oanoe-making  in  olden  times  (notes),  124. 

199 
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Ohasm  of  Matapa,  Nine  (with  illustration), 

88 
Chiefs'  words  and  common  words  (        ) 

compared,  177 
Chieftainship  in  Nine,  170 
Children.  Dedication  of,  90, 206 
Christmas  Island,  one  of  Coooe  Group,  10 
Climate  of  Nine,  106 
Clothing  and  ornaments  of  Nine  Islanders, 


their  numera-       Dead,  beliefs  and  customs  respecting  the. 


Clothing  worn  in  battle  and  in  ceremonies, 
68 

Coco-nut,  Legend  of  its  introduction 
Niue.  06 

Coooe  (or  Heelings)  Islands,  The.   Trans- 
lated from  a  paper  by  M.  de  la  Croix.  9 

Constitution  of  Society,  i 

Contents.  Table  of,  iii 

Cowie.  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  W.  O.  (obituary  note). 
190 

Oboiz,  M.  de  la.    Notes  on  the  Cooos  (or 
KeeUnfi)  Islands.  9 

Onstoms  of  Nine  Islanders,  909 


Dedication  of  Maori  children.  90 
Diseases  of  Nine  Islanders.  918 
Divination  and  prophecy.  28 
Divination  by  casting  femstalks  {niviit  88 ; 

by  fire,  88;  by  human  sacrifice.  89;  by 

the  raurati,  80 
Dryness  of  the  throat  (miti  aitua),  an  evil 

omen,  96 

EMERSON,  J.  B.     The   Ltiaia-ltauhiXiM  in 

in  Hawaii  (note).  19J 
Enumeration,  Yigesimal  system  of,  960 
Exchanges,  List  of,  x 
Expressionif  pertaining  to  war,  189 

Fauna  of  Niue,  90 

Fighting,  Maori  modes  of,  991 

Fishes  of  Niue,  108 

Fishing  and  canoes,  Niue,  215 

"  Five,**    P0I3  nesian    equivalents    for,  1 ; 

same  words  used  for  **  hand,"  1 ;  Asiatic 

parallels.  1 
"  Flying-fish,"  Slaying  the— a  native  custom, 

16 
Food  on  the  war-trail,  70 
Food-plants    of    Niue,  01;     food    of  the 

islanders,  917 
Frasbii,    Johk,    LL.D.     The    Polynesian 

numerals  one,  five,  ten,  1, 107 

Oames  and  amusements  Niue.  917 
Genealogy:  Tu-Pio te  Tihi,  65 
Greenstone  relic  found  at  Niue  (note),  968 
GuDDBON,  Lieut -Col..  C.M.O.    The  whence 

of  the  Maori.  179,  947;   Stone  axes  of 

Manahiki  (note),  969 

Hair  of  the  Niue  people,  166 

Hamilion,  a.  Ancient  Hawaiian  stone 
implements  (review),  257 

"Hand,**  same  word  as  'five"  in  Poly- 
nesian, 1 ;  Asiatic  parallels,  1 ;  root- 
word  of  *'hand,"  **to  grasp,"  2;  the 
word  Uma  found  distributed  through 
Melanesia,  Polynesia,  Papua,  and 
Indonesia,  7 

Hawaiian  belief^  regarding  spirits  (note), 
44.  192 

Hawaiian  stone  implements,  257 

"Hawaiki,**  constant  recurrence  of  the 
name,  180 

HirihiH  tapa  and  ngau  patpae^  curious 
ceremonies  after  breach  ottapH,  51 

"House  of  misfortune"  'whare  o  aitua), 
Maori  phrase  for  the  womb,  29 

Houses  of  Niue  Islanders,  216 

Human  sacrifice  among  Maorin,  16 

Ihu  tauaV*  flying-fish  "),  slaying  the,  16 
Ikapoto,  Te,  Song  of.  88 
Implements,  Ancient  Hawaiian  stone.  967 
Tmarangi  or  papakura  (red  glow  on  horison), 

an  omen,  83 
Infanticide  practised  by  Niue  Islanders,  905 
Insects  of  Nine,  106 

Jackson,  P.  A.  (obituary  note),  190 

Kai-parapara,  a  breach  of  tapu,  18 
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Kai-pirau  (exhaming  and  deTOUiiogdeoom- 
posing  human  bodies),  a  form  ox  insalt. 

Kale  and  Veka  (birds).  Legend  of  the,  101 
Kapo  (to  "  clatch  "),  an  inralt.  134 
Keeling!  (or  Ooooe)  leiandB,  named  after  the 
diaooTerer,  Oapt.  Keeling  (1606),  10 

Lament,  a  (Atiawa  tribe),  191; forXe 

Pokenoi.  80 

Lanih  (Gaelic)  allied  to  Polynesian  Hma 
(hand),  T 

Landslip,  an  evil  omen,  81 

Language  of  Nine,  a  dialect  of  Polynesian. 
168 

Larok,  J.  T.  The  Tigesimal  system  of 
enumeration.  960 

LeaTcs.  Ceremonial  use  of  (note),  1T4 

Legend  (Maori;  of  origin  of  war,  11 ; 

(Nine)  of  the  Veka  and  the  KcUe,  101 

Leina-Ilaiuhane  of  Hawaii  (notes),  M,  199 

Lima  (*'  Atc  "  or  '*  hand  *%  Btymology  of,  5 ; 
Aryan  cognates  of,  6 ;  extensive  distri- 
bution of  the  word,  7 ;  probably  allied 
to  GkMlic  lomli,  7 

List  of  exchanges,  x;  of  officers  and 
members*  i,  ii 

Lullaby  or  orioH,  88 

ICalayo-Polvnesian  Oontroversy.  The,  118 
Hanahaki,  Stone  axes  of  (note),  969 
MagtaiOj  Suggested  etymology  of  the  word 

(with  illustration).    B.  Tregear,  76 
Manners  and  customs  of  Nine  Islanders,  906 
Maori  Antiquities  Act  1901,  The,  48 
Maori  art  of  war,  11, 47, 187, 910 
Maori  otuo,  68 

Maori  cUildren,  dedication  of,  90 
Maori,  The  whence  of  the,  179, 947 
Maori.  Wide  distribution  of  the  racial  name, 

Marriage  Oustoms  of  Nine  Islanders,  906 
Maxwbll,  — .    Oreenstone  relic  found  at 

Mine  (note),  963 
Mayas  of  (Central  America,  their  system  of 

numeration.  6 
Members  of  Society,  List  of,  ii 
Migrations,  successive,  of  the  Maori,  958 
Minutes  of  annual  meeting,  xil 
Miti  aitua  (throat  dryness),  a  bad  omen,  98 
Motu,  a  division  of  the  Nine  people,  164, 167 

Navigators.  Maori.  160; Polynesian,  860 

Niuo,  Greenstone  relic  found  at  (note),  963 
Niuo  Island  (Niue-fekai)   and  Its  people. 

i<.  Percy  Smith,  80, 163, 196 
Notes  and  Queries,  44. 188, 191, 868 
Notes  on  the  art  of  war,  as  conducted  by 

the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.     Klsdou 

Best.  U,  47, 187,  819 
Numerals  (one,  five,  ten),  Polynesian,  1, 107 
Numeration,  Vigesimal  system  of,  860 

Obituary— 

Atkinson,  Arthur  S..  F.L.S.,  894 

Cowie.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  W.  O.,  lOJ 

Jackson,  f .  Arthur,  190 

Tone,  N.  J.,  190 

Watt,  F.  P.,  190 

WUson,  D.  0..  964 
Officers  of  Society,  i. 
Ohi  (Nine) -Maori  Ngati,  168 
Omens,  98, 48 

Oracular  utterances  of  Maori  seers,  64 
Origin  of  War,  Maori  legend  of.  U 
Oriori^  or  Maori  lullaby  23 
Owl.  supposed  to  give  warning  of  danger,  36 

Papakura    or    imurangi    (red    glow    on 

horizon),  an  omen,  i» 
F<Uu  whakairi  (the  suspended  weapon),  134 
Peace,  Ronffo,  the  Maori  deity  of,  IS 
Pentaipha,  The,  used  as  talismanic  sign  on 

pua  bowls  in  AUu  (note),  191 


Polynesian  migrations  to  New  Zesiand^MV 
Polynesian  numerals  (one,  five,  ten).  The 

John  Eraser,  LL.O.,  1, 107 
Polynesians,  The,  in  South  America  'note). 

Proceedings  of  the  Society,  46, 186. 196, 966 
Prophecy  and  divination,  98 
ProverlM.  Maori,  pertaining  to  nar,  187 
PuagBme  of  Atiu  (note),  191 
Pud<finfl.  660  feet  long,  818 
Pukenm.  Te.  Lament  for,  80 
Purahorua,  a  secret  messenger,  188 

Queries,  Notes  and,  44, 198, 191.  808 
Rapture  of  Rapatu  by  a  '*  fish-god  "  (note) 


Bed  glow  on  horison,  an  omen,  33 
Relationship,  Nine  words  denoting,  169 
Religion  of  Nine  Islanders  196 
Rep&les  of  Nine.  104 
Revenge.  Instances  of  Maori,  137 
Review- 
Ancient  Hawaiian  Stone  Implements,  by 
W.Brigham,A.M.    A.  Hamilton.  967 
Right  and  left.  Significance  of,  86 
Roads  and  tracks  in  Nine.  86 
Rongo,  the  Maori  deity  of  peace.  18 
Bua  koha  (summer  lightning),  an  omen,  98 

Sabean  descent  of  the  Maori  (Featon's 
theory),  186 

Sacred  weapons.  66 

Baoriflces,  Human,  among  Maoris,  16 

"Sawaiori,"  name  invented  for  Polyaeslaa 
races  bv  Mr.  Whitmere  (note),  104 

SAXTON.  U,  W..  F.L8.   (translator).    The 
Oocos  or  Keeling's  Tt^f^^t,  9 

Scouting,  MacMTi  skm  in,  897 

Second-sight  of  Maori  seers,  63;  singular 
ceremonies  to  restore  when  forfeited.  U 

SheUfish  of  Nine.  134 

Shoulder,  the  ri^t,  Symbolism  of,  86 

Signs,  omens,  propheoy,  and  divinatiOB,  88 

SKiNVKB,  w.  H.    Canoe-maUng  inoidem 
time  (note;,  192 

^Mit-a,  s.   PsBOY.     Nine  Island  and  its 
people,  80. 163, 195 

Sneezing,  an  evU  omen,  36 

Song  of  Te  Ikapoto.  88 

Songs,  Derisive  {tohakcUeat  manatDa  noera 
tumoto,  kairoraora^  ngeri),  148-163 

Songs,  Charms,  and  Proverbs— 
A.  few  of  Vuboe,aud  Hades  slall  laugh,  198 
A  human  pillow  is  an  unsteady  one,  181 
A  lofty  mountain  I  can  overpass,  131 
Alas,  alas !  the  pain  of  the  weapons,  86 
Alas !  the  pain^at  gnaws  my  vitals,  181 
Alas  I  the  shame  that  unnerves  me,  60 
Alas !  Where  is  the  company  ?  66 
Ara  te  hoariri,  39 
Art  thou  Te  Rangikatukua?  60 
Assembled  are  the  people  at  the  hanging 

flag,  178 
Aue,  aue !  te  mamai  o  te  patu,  66 
Aue !    Kai  hea  ra  te  rangapn  ?  66 
Avert  thee,  thou  paralyung  powers.  88 
Awhitia,  awhitia,  69 
Baptized  art  thou,  child,  with  the  water 

of  Tu-tawake.  22 
Be  thou  preeent.  O  Tangaloa,  806 
Behold,  the  evening  stv  springs  up,  163 
Behold  the  moon  as  it  ris^s  up,  160 
Behold  thy  enemy !  40 
Birds  sleep  sound,  199 
By  exalted  powers  art  thou  treated,  81 
By  this  rite  shall  be  exhaustion,  40 
By  women  and  land  are  men  lost,  13, 187 
(impelled  by  outside  winds  to  fight.  61 
Do  not  maktt  your  bed  too  comf oxiabie,  188 
E  hialiia  ana  au  ki  kai-mokopuna,  143 
£  hlakai  ana  au  ki  te  hokowhiti,  146 
E  Hikul  e  moe  neL  83 
E  kore  te  kiore  net,  161 
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r*  •    '  uj».u  tAUA  e  Kai  koromakl  ana.  81 
Jrarew«ll,  O  Son!     Ton  pass  with  the 

morning  tid*.  131 
Follow  «aoh  other  at  the  rat  does,  129 
OiTe  me  my  girdle,' 70 
Qo  and  fight  at  Whareknra,  19B 
Haere  ata  ki  Mangareporepo,  87 
Haerei    kia  hiU  ai  koe  i  nga  kuri  a 

Pohoknza,  180  ^ 

Haere  ra,etamaet    Mon  te  tai  ata,moKa 

tetaipq,181 
He  iti  na  Tnhoe,  e  kate  te  Po,  lis 
He  kotahi  na  Tanewharerangi,  19B 
He  manawa  te  tina,  70 
He  maonga  tiketlke,  ka  taea  e  an,  131 
HemanzBa  kia  whiriA.  UH 
HeTpaenga  paraoa  ki  te  ana  nei,  ki  Tiki- 
Be  toa  tana,  mate  taua,  187 
He  toa  tana.  he*toa  pahekeheke,  1S7 
He  na  ki  te  po  he  paewal  ki  te  ao,  181 
Ho  npoko>kaka  no  Tanma,  no  Tamarehe, 

U1 
He  nmnga  tangata,  he  nmnga  panekeneke, 

181 
He^wahine,  he  whenua,  e  ngaro  ai  te 

He  wfio  is  bnt  a  warrior  will  fall,  1S7 

Homai  takn  maro  Ua  homa,  70 

Honoa  te  hono  a  te  kiore,  199 

Hnrihla  ki  mnri  ki  to  tuara,  66 

I  hoU  mai  koe,  E  Te  Whennanui.  149 

I  hunger  for  the  seventy  twioe-told,  147 

It  is  well,  O  my  friends,  84 

It  was  arranged  that  Tnmuriwai  should 

bekiUed,l& 
Ka  hna  an  ki  te  kowha  e  huaU  nei  no  wai, 

146 
Kahna  hau  ki  te  tangata  nei,  74 
Ka  iri  ki  te  whata  o  Hotunuku,  §7 
Ka  mahia  ki  nga  mahi  nunui,  91 
Ka  moe  te  mata  ki  tuua,  197 
Ka  ora  karikari  aruhe,  70 
Ka  tohia  koe  tama  ki  te  wai  o  Tutawake, 

99 
Ka  tuhera  te  tawaha  o  te  riri,  188 
Kahikatea  rakau  kei  te  kakau.  M4 
Kai  te  umu  te  ruhi,  40 
Ka  >re  e  whakama  e  pahuuu  uoa  nei,  60 
Kaore  te  mamae  ng»u  kino  i  roto  ra,  191 
Karangariri,  ka  karangatia  Paeko,  13  J 
Kaua  e  aroarorua,  60 
Kaua  e  whakapai  te  moenga,  198 
Kaua  tatou  e  ^kua  kia  mate  a  whare,  196 
Kia  bapai  patu  koe,  91 
Kia  teletele  totonu,  904 
Kia  tu  ai  a  Tagaloa,  904 
Kia  tuputupu  nunui  e  koe.  96 
Kiki  a  waha  ta  Bakaihakeke,  130 
Korikori  tarn*  ki  tua,  90 
Ko  te  moe  a  te  manu.  190 
Ko  Te  ICangikatukua  koe  ?  60 
Ko  te  tohi  nuku,  ko  te  tohi  rangi,  ko  te 

tohiriri,S6 
Ko  te  tupe  o  Tu«  ko  te  tupe  o  Bongo,  94 
Ko  wai  e  korero  nei  i  taku  poho?  149 
Ko  wai  te  waka  e  ?  97 
Kna  f enoga  he  Iki  ki  Tamahaleleka,  179 
Kaia  Togia  ke  be  toa,  166 
Kiimea!    Tola  te  roroa  o  te  tongata,  163 
LeaTe  the  flah  of  the  Una,  li» 
Leave  the  man  of  the  dry  birds  alone,  ISO 
Let  man  die  like  the  shark,  138 
Let  us  oairy  a  stone  and  set  it  op,  171 
Uke  a  weka  escaping,  1  i9 
LiloUlo  to  oa  ke  fakaloka,  'il7 
Linger  not  by  the  Are  of  Pawbero,  IS  I 
Lissom  be  the  bmr,Uiroagh  the  tua,  SO 
Look  yonder  at  Tarakomaknma,  61 
Man  passes,  bat  land  endures,  liO 


Songs,  Charms,  4io.,  oontinued— 

Mate  a  mahJna,  mate  ^a  mai,  817 

May  thon  grow  large,  S6 

Me  kawe  te  Wharakora,  ki  te  urorua,  138 

Me  mate  a  nmroa  te  tangata,  138 

Me  te  w^ot  ka  motn  i  te  mahanga.  1 .9 

Mine  was  the  weapon  left  in  the  hoDss,  129 

Mo  a  mnri,  mo  a  nehe,  181 

Mo  Tomorlwal  te  kapo,  1S8 

Mono  Tagaloa  I    300 

Naku  te  ake  I  walho  i  te  whar^  l;t9 

Nga  mordia  ma  te  kai  e  pata,  153 

Nothing  bat  the  rain  of  heaven  shall  desoend 
ap<m  yoo,  131 

Now  does  the  ttui  affect  this  child,  31 

0  Hiktt,  that  sleepest  there,  93 

OSirl    OPakel    SO 

O  TsgakMi,  with  smoothness,  with  eass,  909 

O  Tu,  earth -shaker !    o  Ta,  heaven-shaker, 
140 

Parched  with  vahi  regrets  is  my  throat,  CO 

Pinohia  ki  te  kohato,  159 

PUoe  hot  stones  to  oook  his  head,  169 

Bel5    on    the    powers    below,    the   powers 
above,  39 

Sospendsd  on  the  stage  of  Uotonnkn,  97 

Tagaloa,  tilltili,  909 

Taka  maa,  taka  mnri,  199 

Taku  aroha  ki  a  Te  Harakl,  l''4 

Tapatapaatea,  Ua  ngohi  l  te  itt,  199 

Te  kotlritlrl,  te  kotaratan,  143 

Te  pokai  marsarea,  130 

Te  rahal  kawao  kl  roto  o  Walran,  ISO 

Te  tohn  takoto  a  Ngaiterla,  180 

Tena  tua  ka  eke  kai  mnga  kai  tend  tomaiti, 

91 
TSnd  to  kiri  kd  te  wbukamlfei,  134 
Tera  Tawera  ka  mahota  i  te  pae,  152 
TSra  te  marama  hikltia  ake,  I6u 
The  digger  of  femroot  has  abandanoe,  7u 
The  fisherman  Ueeps,  197 
The  flavoar  alone  remains  for  Whakarao,  69 
The  flock  of  shacs  at  Walran,  130 
The  hamapiu  sbrab  that  stands  at  Tafalima- 

hina,178 
The  populace  has  gathered  at  PalaU,  179 
The  portentous  lightning  flashes  on  the  moun- 
tain, 146 
The  rat  will  not.  when  liberated,  161 
The  shoal  of  whitebait,  ISO 
The  tica  Is  possessed,  Is  held,  36 
The  warrior  and  the  ocagsman,  1*^7 
This  Is  the  sacred  charm  of  To,  34 
Those  parrot-hea'ls  of  Tauroa  and  Taitarebe. 

148 
Throogh  women  and  land  are  man  lost»  18, 137 
Thou  retarnest,  O  Te  Whenuanui,  149 
Tirohia  atu  Tarakumukumu,  61 
Tis  the  baptism  of  earth,  o(  heaven,  of  war,  95 
To  die  like  the  moon,  317 
To  apUf  t  thy  weapons,  31 
TokotcAona  na  te  ban  tawaho,  60 
Tomina  noa  atu  taka  kaki,  6u 
Towards    Kaimokopnna    are    my   ttiouKhts 

directed,  144  . "         ^ 

Tu  ki  tapua,  Tu  ki  Uwhito,  33 
Tua  kai  te  whiwhia,  kai  te  rawes,  96 
Tuhoe,  moomou  kai,  moumi*a  taonga,  128 
Tuhoe,  wasters  of  food  and  property,  138 
Tukairanga,  hangaa  he  moari,  164 
Tulai  o,  piupiu  o,  198 

Turn  now  thy  thoaghu  behind  thy  back,  68 
Twas  like  the  stranding  of  whiles,  l46 
Twist  thy  muscles  to  retain,  917 
Waihoikonateika  ate  alio,  199 
Waiho  i  kona  te  tangatao  te  paka  maroke,130 
Wairoa  engulfk  myriads,  ISO 
Wairsa  tapoko  ran,  130 
War  is  deolared— we  look  not  on  the  ntes  of 

life,  133 
Whakaha  kau  ana  a  whakoroa,  69 
Whakataha  ra  koe  e  te  anewa  o  te  rat'ffi  e  tu 

nd,  38 
What  canoe  is  that  ?  68 
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Songt,  Channs,  4o.,  oontinned— 
wbato    ngarongaro    he    teiifato,    tolta  he 

wbenna,  180 
Whta  it  nins  nt  night  the  eel  maj  be  taken, 

1S4 
Who  if  thii  that  mores  me  inwardly  ?  149 
Soudan  langnagee— their  Polynesian  afflnitieft, 

186 
South  America,  traoee  of  Polynesians  in  (note), 

44 
Spirits,  Hawaiian  beliefs  regarding  (notes),  44, 

192 
Ftone  imidements,  aneient  Hawaiian,  lft7 
Summer  lightning  {rum  koha),  an  omen,  89 


Table  of  contents,  iii 

Tafito,  a  dirision  of  the  Nine  people,  184, 187 

TahartMt  a  person  related  to  two  hostile  tribes. 

TM 
Tiikiri  and  tamaki  (omen«),  84 
Talismans :  the  Nine  alito,  Maori  nuMiri,  178 
Tangi.  He  (no  Ngatiawa),  181 
TataUj  Tahitian  word  oorrapted  to  "tattoo" 

(note),  806 
Tattooing,  not  a  costom  of  Nine  people,  808 
Ten,  the  nameial ,  107 

Tarms  and  expressions  jmtalning  to  war,  188 
Throat,  Diyness  of  fche,  osninons,  28 
Toa  tree  (*<sheoak  ").  The  (note),  178 
Tohit  Oeremooy  of,  88 
TONB,  N.  J.     Canoe-making  in  olden  times 

(note),  184 
Tbne,  N.  J.  (oUtaary  note),  180 
Tools  and  ntensils  of  Nine  Islanders,  816 


Traditimis :  modem  P<riyiMsian  sappUv 

from  his  imagination,  188  ;  Ma        .^ 

Samoan  oomparsd,  349 
Trbgbar,  B.    Manaip,  7  ;  'cUr^nve  ol      ." 

Oiote),  268 
Tn,  Maori  war-god,  18 ;  male  ohiULre 

oated  to,  in  baptismal  oeremony,  80 
Tu-cra^  ceremony  of,  80 

y  tflTe),  a  diagram  of  thumb  and  flng     r 
Veka  and  Kale,  Legend  of  the,  101 
Vigesimal  system  of  numeration.  The 

Large,  260 
Villages  of  Nine,  85 
Voyages  of  the  ancient  Maoris,  180 

Wallace  on  Malays  and  P<dyneslaiis,  188 
War,  Art  of,  as  conducted  by  the  Maoris  > 

137,  219 
War,  Maori  legend  of  origin  of.  11 
Warfare  and  weapons  of  Nine  Islanders,  . . 
War-god,  Tu,  the  Maori,  12 
Warnings  from  cries  of  birds,  86 
Warriors,  Famous  Maoxi,  219 
Watt,  F.  F.  (obituary  note),  190 

Weapons  of  the  Maori,  229  ;  sacred     ' 

Whence  of  the  Maori,  The.  Lient.-Ool.  &  n^  I'C 

179,  247 
Whitb,  Tatlor.    Note  on  the  **shec 

toa  tree,  128 
Wilson,  D.  0.  (obituaiT  note),  264 
Woman  in  the  Moon.  The.    Siberian      f     t 

(note),  138 
Womb  termed  whare  o  aitua  (house  • 

fortune),  23 
Womm  in  war,  76 
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and  from  most  of  which  we  receive  exchanges.  There  is  a  tacit  under- 
standing that  several  Public  Institutions  are  to  receive  our  productions  free,  so  long 
as  the  New  Zealand  Government  allows  our  correspondence,  &c.,  to  go  free  by  post. 
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ANNUAL   MEETING   OF  THE    SOCIETY. 

Held  at  New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand,  January  27th,  1903. 


IN  the  absence  of  the  President,  who  telegraphed  to  say  that  business  prevented 
bis  attendance,  Mr.  William  Kerr,  a  member  of  the  Council,  presided. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  two  annual  meetings  were  read  and  cod  firmed,  as 
was  also  the  annual  report  and  accounts  for  the  year  1902,  which  will  be  found 
below. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — President,  Mr. 
Edward  Tregear;  Ck)uncil,  Messrs.  William  Kevr,  P.  P.  Gorkill,  and  W.  L. 
Newman ;  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Saxton  was  re-elected  Auditor. 

The  following  new  members  were  also  elected  : — 

860.  J.  B.  Boy,  New  Plymouth. 

351.  Bev.  F.  W.  Chatterton,  Te  Bau,  Gisborne. 


ANNUAL  REPORT   OF   THE   COUNCIL 

FOB  THE  YEAB  ENDING  DECEMBEB  3l8T,  1902. 


Presented  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  SovieUj,  January  H/th,  1903,  in  term*  of 

Rule  No.  31. 


IN  presenting  its  Eleventh  Annual  Beport,  the  Council  has  pleasui^  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  work  for  which  the  Society  was  formed  con- 
tinues to  be  carried  on  with  success.  The  main  object  we  have  always  had  in 
view  has  been  the  preservation  of  original  matter  relating  to  the  Polynesian  race, 
and  also  to  afford  members  a  medium,  in  the  Journal,  of  recording  the  results  of 
their  stndies  and  experience.  In  this  respect  we  can  claim  to  have  fulfilled  the 
anticipations  of  our  founders.  The  full  value  of  the  matter  collected  will,  how 
ever,  be  more  appreciated  as  time  goes  on,  and  when  the  original  sources  from 
which  information  can  be  collected  have  disappeared,  together  with  the  old  people 
of  both  the  native  and  European  races. 

It  is  with  much  regret  we  have  to  record  the  loss  by  death  of  several  members, 
some  of  whom  were  founders  of  the  Society.  In  no  previous  period  have  our 
numbers  so  decreased  through  this  source.  The  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Gowie,  and 
Messrs.  A.  S.  Atkinson,  F.  Arthur  Jackson,  N.  J.  Tone,  and  D.  C.  Wilson,  were 
all  original  members,  and  Mr.  Tone  was,  for  some  lime,  one  of  our  Hon.  Secre- 
taries. In  addition,  we  lost  Mr.  ¥.  F.  Watt,  of  Botorua.  Out  of  the  original  112 
members  who  founded  the  Society  in  1892,  there  are  now  only  57  on  the  roll,  the 
rest  having  either  died,  resigned,  or  been  struck  off. 

On  January  1st,  1903,  our  membership  stood  as  follows 

Ordinary  members . . 
Life  members 
Honorary  members 
Corresponding  members 


176 

6 

7 

16 


206^ 


*  The  two  new  members  elected  at  tho  annual  lueetiug  uaakes  the  number  907. 
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The  total  for  last  year  was  216. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  Journal^  containing  our  Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings, has  been  issued  in  quarterly  parts  with  more  punctuality  than  hereto- 
fore. It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  ten  previous  volumes,  and  contains  more 
illustrations. 

Our  financial  position  is  fairly  good,  but  the  Council  has  still  to  regret  the 
number  of  members  in  arrear  with  their  subscriptions.  They  are,  however,  some- 
what less  than  last  year,  the  numbers  being — 26  members  in  arrear  for  one  year, 
and  15  in  arrear  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  1901  we  had  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£44  14s.  2d.,  against  which  there  were  liabilities  of  about  an  equal  amount.  The 
sum  received  during  the  year  was  £174  15s.  8d.,  and  the  amounts  paid 
£183  18s.  Id.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £35  lis.  9d.,  out  of  which  the  Council  hns 
authorised  a  refund  of  £10  to  Capital  Account  in  repayment  of  part  of  the 
Micronesian  Vocabulary  Loan.*  The  Capital  Account  on  December  Slst,  1903, 
stood  at  £10  19s    6d. 


*  Tbis  has  since  been  paid  to  Capital  Account. 

S.  PERCY  SMITH,     )  Hon. 

W.  H.  SKINNER,        f     Secretaries. 


BALANCE  SHEET. 
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NIUE   ISLAND,   AND   ITS    PEOPLE. 


Bt  S.  Pxbot  Suth. 


HiSTOBT  AND  TbADITIONS. 

^Xf£  now  come  (o  the  somewhat  difficult  question  of  (he  whence 
4  \  of  the  Niue  people— difficult,  that  is,  because  of  the  lack  of 
precise  traditions  amongst  Che  people  themselves.  In  this  they  differ 
very  materially  from  all  other  biranches  of  the  race  I  know  of.  Ii  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  there  appear  to  have  been  two  separate 
migrations  to  the  island — the  Motu  and  the  Tafiti  people— of  which 
the  Motu  division  was,  in  all  probability,  the  original  one. 

The  traditions  of  the  people  say  that  they  came  from  Tonga,  or 
from  FoQua-galo,  or  from  Tulia.  Now  Tonga  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  island  of  that  name,  because  to  the  Niue  people  all  foreign 
lands  wer«  called  Tonga,  as  are  foreigners  tagata  toya,  and  ships  toga. 
And  the  name,  as  applied  to  foreign  porta,  ia,  I  think,  not  an  invention 
since  the  arrival  of  the  people  in  Nine,  but  was  applied  to  some  country 
with  which  the  people  in  their  former  homes  had  frequent  dealings, 
This  points  strongly  to  a  former  residence  in  Samoa,  and  to  the  period 
during  which  constant  intercourse,  generally  of  a  hostile  nature,  took 
place  with  the  Tonga  group.  It  is  at  that  time  I  think  the  name  of 
Tonga  arose  for  a  "foreign  country,"  and  in  process  of  time  with  the 
Niue  people  the  name  has  become  general,  in  the  same  manner  as 
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Hawaiki  did  with  the  Maoris.  The  second  name,  Fonua-galo,  as  that 
of  a  place,  does  not  give  any  indication  of  locality,  for,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  such  island ;  and  moreover,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  ''lost-land,**  and  implies  that  it  is  a  name  signifying  the  fact 
that  the  real  name  has  been  forgotten.  The  other  name,  Tulia,  is  not 
known  as  that  of  an  island  at  the  present  day,  and  the  only  thing  like 
it  I  know  of,  is  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  west  end  of  Savai'i  Island 
in  Samoa,  called  Tulia  also. 

The  names  of  the  ancestors  who  originally  settled  in  Nine  do  not 
help  us  either.  They  are  Huanaki,  and  FSo,  as  the  chief  persons, 
together  with  Fakahoko,  Lageiki  and  Lagiatea,  besides  several  others, 
all  of  whom  in  process  of  time  have  become  tupuaSf  or  deified 
personages.  These  are  the  Motu  ancestors.  The  only  name 
recognisable  from  the  genealogical  tables  of  other  branches  of  the 
race  is  Fao,  but,  from  various  reasons,  this  man  can  scarcely  be 
identical  with  the  Maori  ancestor  named  Whao  (which  is  the  same 
as  Fao).  Just  prior  to  the  last  migration  of  the  Maoris  in  the  fleet 
of  six  canoes  to  New  Zealand  in  circa  1850,  there  flourished  in  Tahiti 
one  Uenuku,  whose  great  enemy,  named  Whena,  or  Hena — a  resident  of 
Barotonga — ^had  a  son  named  Whao,  whose  son  again  was  called 
Whao,  and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  Fao  of  Niue  may  be  identical 
with  one  of  these.  But  it  is  not  likely  ;  for  Niue  was  settled  before 
this  period  if  I  am  right  in  my  theory  of  their  origin.  It  should  be 
noticed  also,  that  Fao  is  said  by  Niue  tradition  to  have  left  that  island 
in  old  age  and  settled  in  Aitutaki  Island — not  very  far  from  Barotonga, 
where  Whao  of  Maori  tradition  lived. 

I  asked  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  T.  Large,  of  Aitutaki,  to  institute 
enquiries  amongst  the  people  of  that  island  as  to  whether  they  had 
any  record  of  F&o,  or  his  supposed  migration,  and  he  replies  as 
follows :  ''  The  people  of  this  island  know  nothing  about  him,  but  a 
Niug  toa,  or  warrior,  named  Titia  was  brought  to  Aitutaki  many 
generations  ago  under  the  following  circumstances :  Aitutaki  was  at 
that  time  overrun  with  the  Aitu  people,  said  to  have  come  from 
Mangaia  Island.  Maeva-kura,  who  flourished  about  eight  generations 
ago,  i.e.  circa  1700  according  to  the  Aitutaki  genealogies,  sent 
messengers  to  his  daughter  Maine-maraerua,  at  Barotonga,  to  obtain 
help  to  expel  these  invaders.  She  sent  her  son  Maro-una,  who, 
taking  a  war-party  with  him,  first  made  war  on  all  the  islands  near 
at  hand  and  also  at  Niue,  obtaining  a  toa  or  warrior  from  each  island, 
Titia  being  the  man  he  obtained  from  Niue.  With  them  he  exter- 
minated the  Aitu  people  in  Aitutaki.  Some  of  Titia*s  descendants 
are  still  alive  here.** 

This  incident  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  ''  Autara  ki  Aitutaki,"  as 
follows :  "  Maro-una  ....  would  not  then  land  as  he  was  going  on 
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to  Vare-a-tao,  or  Niue  Island,  to  get  more  warriors,  and  after  a 
tempestuous  voyage  Maro-una  arrived  there.  Aft^r  a  great  deal  of 
fighting  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  warrior  Titia ;  and  then  returned 
to  Aitutaki."— J.P.S.,  vol.  iv,  p.  70. 

F&o  appears  to  be  a  not  uncommon  name  in  Samoa. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  probable  origin  of  the 
Niue  people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  briefly  sketch  the  history  of  the 
race  during  the  period  extending  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth 
century.     In  doing  so,  reliance  is  placed  on  the  Barotongan  traditions 
as  being  by  far  the  most  complete  of  any  that  have  been  preserved 
relating  to  that  epoch,  and,  being  written  by  the  last  high  priest  of 
that  island  have  an  authenticity  quite  exceptional.     In  about  the  sixth 
century,  the  Samoan  branch  of  the  race  had  already  occupied  their 
group.     This  branch,  indeed,  was  probably  the  earliest  migration  from 
Indonesia.     The  eastern  part  of  the  Fiji  group  was  in  occupation  of 
the  later  migrations,  whom,  to  distinguish,  we  may  call  the  Tonga- 
Fiti  people,  for  such  is  the  name  they  are  referred  to  in  Somoan 
tradition.     Tonga,  at  this  time,  had  in  all  probability  been  settled, 
and  maintained  a  constant  communication  with  the  same  branch  of 
the  race  in  Fiji.      Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  com- 
munication was  frequent   between  the  Tonga-Fiti  people  and  the 
Samoans,  indeed  the  former  had  then  commenced  the  occupation  of 
the  coasts  of  Samoa,  which  did  not  cease  until  circa  1250.     High 
chiefs  of  the  Tonga-Fiti  people,  were  at  that  time  making  some  of 
their  astonishing  voyages  all  over  the  Pacific,  discovering  fresh  lands 
to  colonize,  and  becoming  the  expert  navigators   their  subsequent 
lengthy  voyages  proved  them  to  be.    The  period  extending  from  the  sixth 
to  the  thirteenth  century  was  one  of  unrest  and  trouble.     Tribe  fought 
against  tribe  in   the   headquarters  of  the  race  in   Fiji,  and  many 
expeditions  started  from  there  to  discover  homes  in  other  parts  of  the 
Pacific,  finding  no  peace  at  home.     About  the  early  part  of  this 
period  Hawaii  and  Tahiti  were  first  settled,  and  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  New  Zealand  received  its  first  settlers, 
the  same  people  in  all  probability  that  furnished  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Chatham  Islands — the  Morioris — but  not  at  so  early  a  date  as  the 
ninth  century. 

Now,  I  take  it  to  be  somewhere  in  the  above  period,  i.e.  from  the 
eighth  to  the  thirteenth  century  that  Niue  received  its  first  inhabitants. 
It  was  probably  after  the  commencement  of  the  great  voyages  which 
led  to  a  knowledge  of  most  of  the  islands  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Polynesia — and  this  was  approximately  the  year  a.d.  650.  We  may 
say  tentatively,  that  Niue  was  first  occupied  by  the  Motu  people  in 
about  A.D.  700.  The  reason  I  fix  on  this  date  is,  that  the  people 
have  many  of  the  traditions  common  to  the  race,  the  period  of  which 
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is  prior  to  a.d.  700,  but  so  far  as  I  gathered,  none  of  a  later  date 
that  are  not  merely  local.  Many  of  the  great  heroes  of  Polynesian 
history  are  unknown  to  the  Nine  people,  because  they  flourished  acfter 
the  migration  to  Niue. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  migration  of  Huanaki  and  Fao  are 
said  to  be  their  dissatisfaction  at  being  omitted  from  the  feasts  given 
by  their  relatives  and  friends,  which  was  due  to  their  own  fault  in 
neglecting  to  help  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  such  feasts.  This 
may  not  appear  to  be  a  very  serious  afidair  to  European  minds,  but  to 
the  Polynesian  it  was  a  grievous  insult,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
two  chiefs  and  their  followers  migrated  to  find  a  land  distant  from 
that  of  their  relatives,  for  they  were  probably  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  wipe  out  the  insult  in  blood,  which  would  have  been  the  usual 
course.  As  to  the  place  they  migrated  from,  there  is  strong  probability 
that  it  was  the  western  end  of  Savai'i,  and  the  emigrants  themselves 
were  probably  either  Samoans  of  the  old  stock,  or  a  mixture  of  Samoans 
and  the  Tonga-Fiti  people.  The  use  the  people  make  of  the  word  nta 
for  the  east,  shows  that  their  forefathers  dwelt  for  a  lengthened  period 
on  the  west  coast  of  some  country ;  and  their  use  of  the  word  mounga^ 
a  mountain  (which  they  do  not  apply  to  any  hill  in  Niu^)  shows  this 
country  to  have  had  mountains  in  it,  as  Savai4  has.  The  Samoan 
customs  and  words,  with  the  Samoan  god  Sa-le-vao  (Ha-le-vao)  the 
Niue  people  have,  show  an  intimate  connection  with  Samoa.  But 
this  was  before  the  Samoans  softened  the  ''h**  to  ''s,**  and  dropped 
the  *'k**  out  of  their  dialect.  The  year  700  was  before  the  incident 
known  as  Mata-mata-me  in  Samoan  history,*  and  prior  to  that  time 
Samoa  had  no  king  of  the  whole  group.  Hence,  when  the  Niud 
migration  came  away,  they  brought  with  them  the  system  then  in 
force  in  Samoa,  i,e,  of  chiefs,  but  no  kings.  At  that  early  period,  if  I 
am  light  in  my  reading  of  Polynesian  history,  cannibalism  had  not 
yet  been  introduced  as  a  custom  of  the  race — it  was  not  until  the 
close  connection  that  subsequently  existed  between  Polynesian  and 
Melanesian  in  Fiji,  that  the  former  learnt  this  custom  from  the  latter. 
Hence  the  Niue  people  are  not  cannibals. 

As  to  circumcision,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  of  the  Niue  people  not  practising  this  rite,  though  they 
were  acquainted  with  it.  We  do  not  know  if  this  is  an  ancient  Tonga- 
Fiti  custom,  though  probably  it  is,  and  brought  by  some  .branch 
of  the  race  from  their  original  home  in  Asia.  There  are  some 
divisions  of  the  race  who  did  not  practise  it ;  the  majority  of  the 
Maoris  did  not,  nor  the  Morioris.  Some  of  the  East  Coast  tribes  of 
New  Zealand  did,  but  from  the  account  of  its  introduction,  it  is 

*  See  Journal  of  thk  PoLnnesuK  Sociktt,  vol.  Tiii,  p*  231. 
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comparatively  speaking  modern.  It  was  firRt  known  to  these  people 
in  the  time  of  Tama-ki-te-ra  and  Tama-ki-te-hau,  who  flourished  two 
generations  before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  New  Zealand,  or  about 
the  year  1300.  It  was  no  doubt  introduced  from  Eastern  Polynesia 
by  some  of  the  voyagers  who  at  that  period  visited  New  Zealand. 
Hence  it  was  probably  unknown  to  the  tarnjata-itJimiia^  or  original  ^ 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand — who,  I  have  reason  for  thinking,  were 
of  the  Tonga-Fiti  branch  of  the  race — or  the  practice  had  become 
obsolete,  and  only  resusitated  in  the  case  of  the  Maoris,  through 
renewed  intercourse  with  Central  Polynesia.* 

The  absence  of  tatooing  amongst  the  Niud  people  seems  to  lend 
weight  to  the  argument  that  the  Motu  people  were  Samoans.  It  is 
known  by  tradition  that  tatooing  was  introduced  into  Samoa  from  Fiji, 
Le,  from  the  Tonga-fiti  people,  but  the  date  cannot  be  fixed.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  there  was  a  period  when  Samoans  did  not  tatoo, 
and  it  was  during  this  time  that  the  Motu  people  of  Nine  split  off  from, 
the  parent  stem  in  all  probability. 

It  is  probably  due  to  this  Samoan  origin  that  we  find  the  following 
names  in  Nine,  which  are  all  Samoan  :  Hamoa  (Samoa),  Matafele, 
Havaiki  (Savai'i),  Tutuila,  Vaea,  Tuapa,  Avatele,  and  Tafiti,  which 
latter  is  a  Samoan  name  of  Fiji,  whilst  Lakepa  is  the  same  as  Lakemba 
of  the  Fiji  group. 

As  to  the  second  element  in  the  Niud  population,  those  called 
Tafiti,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  much  later  emigrants  than 
the  Motu  people.  The  only  account  of  them  I  have  is  as  follows, 
and  even  then  the  story  does  not  relate  to  their  first  coming.  The 
original  will  be  found  under  the  same  paragraph  numbers  in  the 
native  language  later  on  : — 

69  Describes  the  manner,  truly  marvellous,  by  which  a  woman 
of  Niue  named  Gigi-fale  was  conveyed  away  to  some  island  called 
Tonga,  for  which  see  translation. 

70.  '^Then  came  down  some  of  the  people  of  the  land,  who 
surprised  and  caught  the  woman,  whom  they  took  away  with  them 
and  cared  for  her.  She  was  a  handsome  woman,  was  Gini-fale,  and 
was  taken  to  wife  by  the  chief  of  the  island.  When  the  time 
approached  that  her  child  should  be  bom,  the  husband  was  constantly 
in  tears.  So  Gini-fale  asked  him,  **  Why  do  you  cry?*'  Said  her 
husband,  **  I  am  crying  on  your  account,  because  of  your  child." 
Now  the  custom  of  that  island  was  to  out  open  the  mother  that  the 

*  The  idea  that  it  was  an  old  castom  renewed  is  born  out  by  Hawaiian 
tradition,  which,  whilst  assigning  it  a  very  ancient  origin,  also  say  that  it  was 
introduced  or  became  more  universal  in  the  times  of  Pau-mataa,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  many  parties  of  immigrants  into  Hawaii  from  Southern  Polynesia  in  the 
twelfth  century. 
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child  might  be  born,  but  the  mother  died,  This  was  the  reason  why 
Lei-pua  was  so  sorry.  Then  Gini-fale  said,  **  0  thou  !  I  will  disclose 
to  thee  the  way  by  which  the  child  may  be  born.*' 

71.  When  the  time  came,  a  male  child  was  born,  and  they  called 
him  Mutalau.  After  the  child  had  grown  up  he  learnt  that  his 
mother  came  from  Motu-te-fua  (Niue),  and  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
visit  the  home  of  his  mother.*' 

Mutalau  and  Matuku-hipi. 

72.  '*  Tihamau  was  the  chief  of  Nuku-tu-taha  (Niue) ;  he  built  his 
great  house  at  Hapuga  and  Faofao,  a  village  at  the  Ulu-lauta,  at 
Mata-fonua  of  the  Lelego-atua  (at  the  north  end  of  Niue ;  there  is  no 
such  village  now).  He  was  the  lord  of  the  male  (plaza)  of  Fana-kava- 
tala  and  Tia-tele  ;  and  of  the  stone  house  built  by  Huanaki  at  Vaihoko 
— he  was  the  first  king  of  the  island  of  Niue-fekai. 

78.  Matuku-hifi  was  the  ka^fai  or  lieutenant  of  Tihamau,  whose 
duty  was  to  guard  the  entrance  against  the  Tongans,  lest  they 
seized  the  island.  He  dwelt  at  the  upper  rock  at  Makatau-kakala, 
at  Oneone-pata,  Avatele.  He  prepared  some  white  opercidii^  and 
bound  them  (over  his  eyes)  with  Jdapo  when  darkness  set  in,  and 
thus  leaned  back  on  his  seat.  The  rock  against  which  he  supported 
himself  was  opposite  the  sea.  When  he  had  the  operculii  in  his  eyes 
they  shone  white,  as  a  man  who  was  wide  awake,  and  then  he  slept 
soundly  until  daylight. 

74.  This  was  at  the  period  that  Mutalau  arranged  to  come  to  the 
island,  but  Matuku-hifi  kept  strict  guard  so  that  it  was  difficult  for 
Mutalau  to  land.  Mutalau  used  frequently  to  come  by  night,  without 
success,  so  he  waited  till  daylight  at  which  time  Matuku-hifi  went 
away  to  work,  and  leaving  his  canoe  at  Tioafa,  crept  up  to  the  resting 
place  of  Matuku-hifi  to  see  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was. 

75.  When  the  hour  of  Matuku-hifi's  return  came,  he  made  his  fire, 
and  bound  on  his  artificial  eyes  and  rested  in  his  stone-seat.  Then 
Mutalau  saw  that  it  was  all  deceit ;  so  he  waited  until  Matuku-hifi 
was  sound  asleep,  then  seizing  his  weapon  he  went  up  by  the  path, 
and  struck  Matuku-hifi  on  the  head  and  cut  it  off,  together  with  the 
stone-seat.     Thus  died  Matuku-hifi. 

76.  After  this  Mutalau  went  to  Vaono,  near  Mala-fati,  a  village 
between  Lakepa  and  Liku,  where  he  met  Tihamau,  the  king.  Here 
they  disputed  together,  because  Mutalau  had  come  to  the  island. 

77.  Lepo-ka-fatu  and  Lepo-ka-nifo  were  the  sons  of  Matuku-hifi, 
and  they  were  both  small  children  at  the  time  of  their  fathers's  death ; 
but  when  they  grew  up  they  enquired  who  their  father  was.  The 
family  told  them,  **  Matuku-hifi  was  your  father,  but  he  was  killed  by 
Mutalau  who  lives  at  the  Ulu-lauta  (north  end  of  the  island).     The 
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sons  and  their  relatives  now  desired  to  make  war,  and  prepared 
accordingly,  and  when  the  preparations  were  complete,  they  went  to 
the  north,  and  killed  Mutalau.  This  was  the  beginning  of  war  in 
Nine,  which  lasted  until  the  coming  of  Peniamina,  Toimata  and  Paulo 
to  bring  the  word  of  Jesus  to  prevent  further  fighting." 

There  are  some  interesting  points  in  this  tradition,  quite  outside  its 
connection  with  Niue.  It  contains  fragments — ^generally  perverted — 
of  traditions  known  to  other  branches  of  the  race.  For  instance,  the 
Cesarian  operation  referred  to  in  par.  70  is.  part  of  the  story  of  Tura, 
an  ancient  Maori  ancestor.'^'' 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  first  part  of  the  story  of  Gini-fale,  is 
based  on  one  of  the  Tinirau  legends — is  in  fact  a  perverted  account 
of  Hina's  adventures.  Both  of  these  stories  belong  to  the  Maori- 
Rarotongan  branch  of  the  race,  and  hence  Niue  people  only  know 
them  in  a  sketchy  kind  of  way  and  have  made  a  local  application  of 
them.  Tinirau,  or  as  they  and  the  Samoans  call  him,  Tigilau,  was 
known  by  name  to  the  Niue  people,  which  is  natural,  for  he  flourished 
before  the  date  of  the  migration  to  Niue,  in  Fiji. 

Now  this  story,  though  it  only  mentions  the  name  of  one  emigrant 
—Mutalau — and  partakes  of  the  frequent  mckrvellous  character  of  so 
many  old  legends,  contains  no  doubt  the  germs  of  a  true  story  of  a 
further  accession  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Tafiti  people,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that 
they  were  some  of  the  Tonga-Fiti  people  who  occupied  the  coasts  of 
Samoa,  and  were  expelled  from  there  at  the  time  of  Matamata-me,  or 
when  Savea  became  the  first  king  of  all  Samoa,  and  received  the 
name  for  the  first  time,  of  Malietoa.  This  occurred  according  to  the 
several  Samoan  genealogies  about  the  year  1250,1  or  about  550 
years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Motu  people  at  Niue.  This  period  is 
characterised  in  Polynesian  history  by  the  close  connection  of  the 
Polynesians  with  the  Melanesians  in  the  Fiji  group,  when  intercourse 
was  frequent  and  intermarriage  constant.  Hence  the  greater 
Melanesian  strain  in  the  Tafiti  people  than  in  those  of  Motu.  It  is 
due  also  to  this  Melanesian  intercourse,  that  the  large  number  of 
Tongan  words,  with  some  of  their  grammatical  forms,  was  introduced 
into  Niue,  gradually  overriding  and  replacing  much  of  the  purer 
Polynesian  dialect  spoken  by  the  Motu  people,  the  traces  of  which  are 
still  apparent  in  their  old  songs. 


*  In  the  usual  story  of  Tora,  aooordiDg  to  Maori  history,  he  is  shown  to  be  a 
contemporary  of  the  Polynesian  hero,  Whiro.  Bat  it  is  clear  this  latter  Tora  is 
qoite  a  different  person  from  the  more  ancient  Tara,  who  visited  the  country  where 
natural  birth  had  to  be  assisted  by  an  operation. 

t  See  tliis  Joubnal,  vol.  viii,  p.  6, 
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Subsequent  History  of  NroE. 

The  first  notice  of  Niue  Island  from  an  outside  source  is  contained 
in  the  Rarotongan  traditions.  Here  we  come,  for  the  first  time,  on 
something  a  little  more  reliable  as  to  dates  than  anything  the  Niue 
people  can  furnish.  The  following  brief  notice  will  be  found  in  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Stair's  "Early  Voyages  of  the  Samoans.*'*  T  quote  this 
account  because  it  is  in  print,  rather  than  the  MS  one  in  my  posses- 
sion, which  has  not  yet  been  translated.  But  though  Mr.  Stair  refers 
to  the  large  number  of  voyages  described  in  his  paper  as  Samoan,  they 
were  only  so  in  the  sense  that  many  of  them  were  made  from  Samoa, 
but  by  the  Maori -Rarotongan  ancestors,  who  at  that  date  were  leaving 
Samoa  for  the  Eastern  Pacific.  Mr.  Stair  says,  '*  Sixth  voyage,  (under) 
Tangiia.  After  this  they  left  that  side  of  the  heavens  {i,e,  that  part 
of  the  Pacific),  and  sailed  eastward  to  Niue  and  Niua-taputapu 
(Keppel  Island),  to  Niu-lii,  Niu-tala  and  Iva  (Marquesas),  and  then 
they  sailed  to  Tahiti,  where  Tangiia  made  a  settlement  at  a  place 
called  Puna-auia.*' 

It  is  easy  to  prove  by  a  number  of  genealogies  that  Tangiia 
flourished  about  the  year  1250.  If  the  tradition  is  to  be  relied  on, 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  the  name  Niue  preserved  in 
Tangiia's  voyage,  and  not  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the  island 
shows  that  the  voyage  of  Level -matagi  and  Levei-fualoto  had  already 
been  made  to  Tutuila,  and  the  coco-nut  introduced  to  Niue,  as  related 
previously.  It  is  possible  the  East  Polynesian  name  fatu-kald,  for  a 
black  stone  axe,  is  due  to  this  voyage. 

The  next  incident  in  Niue  history  was  tTie  visit  of  Veu  and  Veu 
from  Manuka  in  eastern  Samoa,  as  related  in  the  Samoan  traditions 
collected  by  the  Rev.  T.  Powell  and  translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  Pratt 
and  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Eraser. t  This  tradition  refers  to  the  visit  to 
Niue  of  Veu  and  Veu,  two  people  of  Manu'a,  who  were  expelled  for 
breaking  the  local  laws.  Although  the  tradition  is  full  of  the  marvel- 
lous, as  is  common  to  these  old  legends,  it  no  doubt  relates  an 
historical  fact.  After  recounting  the  birth  of  their  son,  Fiti-au-mua, 
and  the  fact  of  his  being  brought  up  by  a  Niue  woman  whose  own  son 
was  named  Laufoli  **  who  was  a  true  Niuean  ;  he  was  a  warrior,"  the 
story  relates  the  return  of  Fiti-au-mua  to  Manuka  in  Samoa,  where  he 
engaged  in  a  war  to  punish  those  who  had  exiled  his  parents,  and  his 
subsequent  warlike  visits  to  Fiji,  Tonga,  Savai4,  (^c,  and  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  Le  Fanonga,  at  Mata-utu.  The  story  then  goes  on  : 
"  Laufoli,  wondering  why  Fitiau-mua  did  not  return  (to  Niu6),  came 
in  search  of  him ;  fought  with  Manuka  :  Manuka  was  overcome  ;  went 

*  JouBNAL  OF  Polynesian  Society,  vol.  iv,  p.  104. 
t  Sbe  this  Joubnal,  Tol  iz.,  p.  126, 
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to  Tutuila  :  Tutuila  was  overcome  ;  came  to  Upolu ;  Upolu  was  over- 
come ;  then  he  arrived  at  Savai4.  After  that  he  went  back  to  Niue, 
and  was  not  seen  again  in  Samoa/* 

From  the  above  brief  story,  it  is  evident  that  Laufoli  was  a  warrior. 
We  will  now  see  what  the  Nine  traditions  say  about  him.  One  of  the 
stories  will  be  found  in  the  original  later  on  ;  from  that  and  another 
account  I  have,  the  following  is  produced  : 

Thb  Stoby  of  Lau-foli. 

''A  long  time  ago  there  lived  in  this  island  a  man  named  Laufoli 
who  was  famed  in  his  day  for  his  skill,  and  the  adventures  he  met 
with.  He  was  a  tall  man,  a  warrior,  and  a  chief  in  his  generation. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  staff  which  was  his  constant  companion,  and 
with  which  he  performed  some  astonishing  deeds— it  was  in  fact  a 
magic  staff.  It  frequently  occurred  that  the  high  tops  of  the  Pandanus 
trees  were  found  cut  off,  but  for  a  long  time  no  one  could  ascertain 
how  this  was  done,  or  who  did  it.  Finally  it  was  discovered  that 
Laufoli  struck  off  the  tops  of  these  trees  with  his  staff.  On  one 
occasion  a  party  of  Tongans  came  to  Nine  (not  necessarily  from  Tonga), 
and  they  were  surprised  at  seeing  the  Pandanus  trees  without  tops. 
<<What  has  been  done  to  the  trees?'*  asked  they.  '*  Laufoli  has  cut 
them  off,*'  was  the  reply.  The  chief  of  the  Tongans  was  so  taken 
with  Laufoli  that  he  persuaded  him  to  accompany  the  visitors  on  their 
return  to  their  own  country.  Before  departing  in  the  large  war  canoe, 
Laufoli  carefully  wrapped  up  his  staff  in  the  leaves  of  the  tefiji  plant 
and  concealed  it  in  the  canoe  ;  and  so  they  departed  for  Tonga. 

On  airival  in  their  own  country,  the  Tongans  decided  to  put 
Laufoli's  powers  to  the  test.  They  first  asked  him  to  cut  down  a 
species  of  banana  called  a  hulahula/'  Laufoli  dispatched  one  of  the 
Tongans  to  the  canoe  to  fetch  his  staff ;  but  after  searching  he  could 
not  find  it,  so  returned  with  a  paddle.  Then  Lau-foli  himself  went 
down,  and  after  carefully  unfolding  the  tefifi  leaves  in  which  the  staff 
was  wrapped,  he  ascended  to  cut  down  the  banana.  But  a  piece  of  iron 
{lapatoa)  had  been  inserted  in  the  core  of  the  banana,  so  Laufoli  failed 
at  his  first  attempt.  He  then  took  the  staff  in  his  left  hand  and  with 
one  blow  cut  down  the  banana  together  with  the  iron  core,  *'  and  the 
Tongans  turned  pale  with  astonishment."! 

*  There  is  a  species  of  plant  in  Samoa  called  sulasula  (identical  with  hulahula)^ 
and  one  :n  Fiji  called  sulisuU^  but  not  apparantly  in  Tonga. 

t  Lapatoa  is  the  word  used  fur  iro.i  in  Nine.  In  another  account  the  word 
toa  is  used,  and  this  is  probably  correct,  for  the  toa  or  iron  wood  tree  (Oasuarina) 
grows  on  all  the  groups  near  Niue,  i.e.  Samoa,  Tonga,  Fiji,  <&c.,  bat  not  on  Niue 
itself. 
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The  Tongans  having  failed  to  foil  Lau-foli,  now  proposed  another 
test  of  his  powers.  Thej  took  him  to  a  wide  chasm  and  told  him  to 
jump  it,  expecting  to  see  him  fall  and  be  killed ;  but  Laufoli  succeeded 
in  jumping  the  chasm  in  safety."^ 

The  Tongans  now  decided  on  another  test  of  Laufoli's  powers. 
They  sent  him  to  a  certain  cave  in  which  dwelt  Toloa-kai-tangata»  or 
Toloa-the-cannibal.  When  Lau-foli  got  there,  Toloa  was  absent,  but 
his  wife  was  at  home.  Lau-foli  asked  her,  "  Where  is  Toloa  gone?" 
The  woman  replied,  ^'  He  has  been  gone  a  long  time,  fishing.*'  Said 
Lau-foli,  **  At  what  time  will  he  return  T*  To  this  the  reply  was, 
**  When  the  rain  falls,  and  the  heavens  thunder,  will  he  arrive  with 
his  back-load  of  human-flesh.'*  Lau-foli  said,  "The  man  smells!" 
As  Toloa  came  back  he  looked,  and  saw  Lau-foli  waiting  at  his  cave ; 
he  stepped  forward,  smiling  in  glee  on  beholding  a  victim  for  a  feast, 
but  Lau-foli  struck  at  his  feet  with  his  weapon,  and  cut  off  both  of 
them,  and  then  his  hands.  Then  the  cannibal  begged  of  Lau-foli  to 
spare  his  life,  promising  that  he  would  never  return  to  man-eating 
again.  Lau-foli  said  to  him,  **  Put  out  your  tongue ! "  Which  he  did  ; 
and  then  Lau-foli  cut  it  out  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire.  Thus  died 
Toloa- kai-tagata,  and  the  Tongans  were  able  to  live  in  safety. 

After  three  nights,  the  Tongans  arranged  that  Lau-foli  should 
ascend  a  certain  mountain,  and  attack  the  people  living  there.  So  he 
ascended,  and  as  he  did  so  the  people  on  top  rolled  down  great  stones, 
which  he  avoided  by  stepping  on  one  side,  but  continued  the  ascent  all 
the  time.  When  smaller  stones  came  rolling  down  be  straddled  his 
legs  and  let  them  pass,  but  he  continued  to  ascend.  At  last  he  arrived 
on  top,  and  then  with  a  sweep  of  his  weapon  towards  the  north  he 
upset  all  the  people  in  that  direction ;  then  he  turned  to  the  south,  to 
the  east),  and  to  the  west,  and  did  likewise.  Then  all  those  left  alive 
begged  of  him  to  spare  their  lives,  which  Lau-foli  agreed  to. 

Lau-foli  now  descended,  and  remained  with  the  Tongans  until  he 
was  an  old  man.  He  married  the  king's  daughter  and  had  three 
children  born  to  him,  after  which  he  abandoned  his  wife.  This 
angered  the  Tongans,  who  all  cried  out :  **  Exile  him!  Kill  him! 
Exile  him  1 "     For  this  reason  Lau-foli  returned  to  Nine." 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  death  of  Lau-foli,  who  fell 
or  jumped  into  a  ti-oven,  and  there  perished.  The  account  will  be 
found  later  on  in  the  original  and  translation. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Samoan  tradition,  it  is  no  doubd  an 
historical  truth   that  Lau-foli   visited   Fiji  and   Savai*i,   and   there 

*  Id  one  of  the  soDgs  about  Lau-foli*8  deeds,  this  jump  of  his  is  said  to  be 
over  the  t^pi  vat  afiy  which  I  can  only  translate  as  over  "  the  crest  of  fiery  water,'* 
which  may  mean  a  volcanic  vent. 
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occurred  the  last  scene  of  the  attack  on  the  mountain.  At  that  time 
possibly  one  of  the  volcanic  vents  was  active,  for  I  believe  volcanic 
action  in  the  west  part  of  Bavai4  has  only  ceased  in  comparatively 
modem  times."^  It  is  clear  that  the  people  with  whom  Lau-foli  left 
his  home  did  not  come  as  enemies. 

This,  however,  was  not  always  so,  for  there  are  plenty  of  signs  that 
indicate  frequent  visits  of  '^Tongans*'  on  warlike  expeditions.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Tonga,  or  Vavau  people,  were  amongst  these 
warlike  visitors,  for  they  are  celebrated  all  through  Polynesian  history 
for  the  extent  of  their  voyages  and  their  wars  with  other  islands. 

At  a  later  date  than  the  adventures  of  Lau-foli  occurred  the 
incident  of  the  Ana- Tonga.  This  place  is  a  cave  in  the  great  longi- 
tudinal chasm  that  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Nine.  From  the  Niue 
account,  it  appears  that  an  invasion  of  Tongans  took  place,  much  to 
the  alarm  of  the  local  people,  who  finally  decided  to  attempt  by 
stratagem  what  they  could  not  perform  by  open  fighting.  A  path 
was  made  leading  from  the  coast,  tight  up  to  the  deepest  part  of  the 
chasm — ^now  about  85  feet  deep — and  here  a  bridge  of  slight  branches 
was  thrown  across  and  covered  with  earth,  whilst  the  Niue  people 
waited  below.  The  Tongans  advanced,  and  as  soon  as  a  good  many 
of  them  got  on  the  bridge  of  course  it  gave  way  and  they  were 
precipitated  into  the  chasm,  where,  according  to  Niue  story,  all  the 
party  were  killed.  But  the  story  is  an  absurdity.  The  chasm  where 
bridged  is  only  about  ten  feet  across,  and  therefore  but  few  people 
could  stand  on  the  bridge.  No  doubt  there  is  foundation  for  the  story, 
but  clearly  the  whole  party  could  not  have  been  killed  as  the  Niue 
story  says.t 

We  hear  of  one  Nini-fale,  a  woman,  who  in  former  days  led  a  party 
from  Tonga  and  settled  on  the  coast  near  where  Tama-kau-toga  village 
is  now  situated.  There  are  at  the  present  time  living  in  Niue  great- 
grandchildren of  some  Tonga  women  who  were  captured  during  a 
Tongan  raid  on  Niue.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lawes  informed  me  that  a  few 
years  ago  might  be  seen  not  far  from  Liku  the  rotting  remains  of  a 
large  Tongan  canoe. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  incidents  that  Niu6  had  frequent 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  albeit  that  communication  was 
generally  of  a  hostile  nature.     It  was  no  doubt,  after  one  of  these 

*  Sinee  the  above  was  written,  a  volcanic  outburst  has  again  occarred  in 
Savai'i. 

t  Since  writing  this  story,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Basil  Thompson's  '*  Savage  Island, 
an  Accoant  of  a  Sojoarn  in  Niue  and  Tonga,"  John  Murray,  London,  1902,  in  which 
is  the  Tongan  account  of  this  affair,  which  occurred  under  the  chief  Eau-ulu  fonua 
fifteen  generations  ago,  or  about  the  year  1525.  The  Tongans  claim  to  be  the 
victors,  aa  is  natural. 
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visits  that  some  fell  disease  was  left  behind  that  affected  the  Nine 
peeple  very  seriously,  and  caused  them  to  oppose  the  landing  of  any 
foreigners.  This  was  their  reason  for  opposing  Captain  Gook,  whose 
visit  will  now  be  described  as  copied  from  his  second  voyage,  a 
publication  which  is  rare,  and  I  therefore  think  it  may  be  acceptable 
to  our  members  to  see  it. 

Captain  Cook's  visit  to  Niub,  1774. 
Vol.  II,  1777. 

**  Thursday,  16th  June,  1774  (page  2).— From  this  day  to  the  16th, 
we  met  with  nothing  remarkable,  and  our  course  was  West  southerly ; 
the  winds  variable  from  North  round  by  the  East  to  S.W.,  attended 
with  cloudy,  rainy,  unsettled  weather,  and  a  southerly  swell.  We 
generally  brought  to,  or  stood  upon  the  wind,  during  night ;  and  in 
the  day  made  all  sail  we  could.  About  half  an  hour  after  sun-rise  this 
morning,  land  was  seen  from  tha  top-mast  head,  bearing  N.N.E.  We 
immediately  altered  the  course  and  steering  for  it,  found  it  to  be 
another  Reef  Island,  composed  of  five  or  six  woody  islets,  connected 
together  by  sand  banks  and  breakers,  inclosing  a  lake,  into  which  we 
could  see  no  entrance.  We  ranged  the  W.  and  N.W.  coasts,  from  its 
southern  to  its  northern  extremity,  which  is  about  two  leagues ;  and 
so  near  the  shore,  that  at  one  time  we  could  see  the  rocks  under  us ; 
yet  we  found  no  anchorage,  nor  saw  we  any  signs  of  inhabitants. 
There  were  plenty  of  various  kinds  of  birds,  and  the  coast  seemed  to 
abound  with  fish.  The  situation  of  this  isle  is  not  very  distant  from 
that  assigned  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  for  La  Sagitaria,  discovered  by  Qniros ; 
but  by  the  description  the  discoverer  has  given  of  it,  it  cannot  be  the 
same.  For  this  reason  I  looked  upon  it  as  anew  discovery,  and  named 
it  Palmerston  Island,  in  honour  of  Lord  Palmerston,  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  18°  4'  South,  longitude 
168*^  10'  West. 

(Page  3).  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  left  this  isle  and 
resumed  our  course  to  the  W.  by  S.  with  a  fine  steady  gale  easterly, 
till  noon  on  the  20th,  at  which  time,  being  in  latitude  18°  50',  longi- 
tude 168°  52',  we  thought  we  saw  land  to  S.S.W.,  and  hauled  up  for 
it  accordingly.  But  two  hours  after,  we  discovered  our  mistake,  and 
resumed  our  course  W.  by  S.  Soon  after  we  saw  land  from  the  mast- 
head in  the  same  direction  ;  and,  as  we  drew  nearer,  found  it  to  be  an 
island  which,  at  five  o'clock,  bore  West,  distant  five  leagues.  Here 
we  spent  the  night  plying  under  the  top-sails  ;  and,  at  daybreak  next 
morning,  bore  away,  steering  for  the  northern  point,  and  ranging  the 
West  coast  at  the  distance  of  one  mile,  till  near  noon.  Then, 
perceiving   some  people  on  the   shore,  and  landing  seeming  to  be 
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easy,  we  brought  to,  and  hoisted  out  two  boats,  with  which  I  put  off  to 
the  land,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  officers  and  gentlemen.  As  we 
drew  near  the  shore,  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  on  the  rocks, 
retired  to  the  woods,  to  meet  us,  as  we  supposed  ;  and  we  afterwards 
found  our  conjectures  right.  We  landed  with  ease  in  a  small  creek, 
and  took  post  on  a  high  rock  to  prevent  surprise.  Here  we  displayed 
our  colours,  and  Mr.  Forster  and  his  party  began  to  collect  plants,  &c. 
The  coast  was  so  overrun  with  woods,  bushes,  plants,  stones,  &c. 
that  we  could  not  see  forty  yards  round  us.  I. took  two  men,  and 
with  them  entered  a  kind  of  chasm,  which  opened  a  way  into  the 
woods.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  heard  the  natives  approaching; 
upon  which  I  called  to  Mr.  Forster  to  retire  to  the  party,  as  I  did 
likewise.  We  had  no  soon  joined,  than  the  islanders  appeared  at  the 
entrance  of  a  chasm  not  a  stone's-throw  from  us.  We  began  to  speak, 
and  make  all  the  friendly  signs  we  could  think  of,  to  them,  which  they 
answered  by  menaces ;  and  one  of  two  men,  who  were  advanced  before 
the  rest,  (page  4)  threw  a  stone,  which  struck  Mr.  Spearman  on  the 
arm.  Upon  this  two  musquets  Were  fired,  without  order,  which  made 
then  all  retire  under  cover  of  the  woods ;  and  we  saw  them  no  more. 

After  waiting  some  little  time,  and  till  we  were  satisfied  nothing 
was  to  be  done  here,  the  country  being  so  overrun  with  bushes,  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  come  to  parly  with  them,  we  embarked  and 
proceeded  down  along  shore,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  better  success 
in  another  place.  After  ranging  the  coast,  for  some  miles,  without 
seeing  a  living  soul,  or  any  convenient  landing-place,  we  at  length 
came  before  a  small  beach,  on  which  lay  four  canoes.  Here  we  landed 
by  means  of  a  little  creek,  formed  by  the  flat  rocks  before  it,  with  a 
view  of  just  looking  at  the  canoes,  and  to  leave  some  medals,  nails, 
&c.,  in  them  ;  for  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.  The  situation  of  this 
place  was  to  us  worse  than  the  former.  A  flat  rock  lay  next  the  sea ; 
behind  it  a  narrow  stone  beach  ;  this  was  bounded  by  a  perpendicular 
rocky  cliff  of  unequal  height,  whose  top  was  covered  with  shrubs ;  two 
deep  and  narrow  chasms  in  the  cliff  seemed  to  open  a  communication 
into  the  country.  In,  or  before  one  of  chese,  lay  the  four  canoes 
which  we  were  going  to  look  ab ;  but  in  the  doing  of  this,  I  saw  we 
should  be  exposed  to  an  abtack  from  the  natives,  if  there  were  any, 
without  being  in  a  situation  proper  for  defence.  To  prevent  this,  as 
much  as  could  be,  and  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  an  attack,  I 
ordered  the  men  to  be  drawn  up  upon  the  rock,  from  whence  they  had 
a  view  of  the  heights ;  and  only  myself,  and  four  of  the  gentlemen, 
went  up  to  the  canoes.  We  had  been  there  but  a  few  minutes,  before 
the  natives,  I  cannot  say  how  many,  rushed  down  the  chasm  out  of 
the  wood  upon  us.  (page  5).  The  endeavours  we  used  to  bring  them 
to  a  parley,  were  to  no  purpose ;  for  they  came  with  the  ferocity  of 
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wild  boars,  and  threw  their  darts.  Two  or  three  mosquets,  discharged 
in  the  air,  did  not  hinder  one  of  them  from  advancing  still  farther, 
and  throwing  another  dart,  or  rather  a  spear,  which  passed  close  over 
my  shoulder.  His  courage  would  have  cost  him  his  life,  had  not  my 
musquet  missed  Are ;  for  I  was  not  five  paces  from  him,  when  he 
threw  his  spear,  and  had  resolved  to  shoot  him  to  save  myself.  I  was 
glad  afterwards  that  it  happened  as  it  did.  At  this  instant,  our  men 
on  the  rock  began  to  fire  at  others  who  appeared  on  the  heights,  which 
abated  the  ardour  of  the  party  we  were  engaged  with,  and  gave  us 
time  to  join  our  people,  when  I  caused  the  firing  to  cease.  The  last 
discharge  sent  all  the  islanders  to  the  woods,  from  when  they  did  not 
return  so  long  as  we  remained.  We  did  not  know  that  any  were  hurt. 
It  was  remarkable,  that  when  I  joined  our  party,  I  tried  my  musquet 
in  the  air,  and  it  went  off  as  well  as  a  piece  could  do.  Seeing  no  good 
was  to  be  got  with  these  people,  or  at  the  isle,  as  having  no  port, 
we  returned  on  board,  and  having  hoisted  in  the  boats,  made  sail  to 
W^S.W.  I  had  forgot  to  mention,  in  its  proper  order,  that  having 
put  ashore  a  little  before  we  came  to  this  last  place,  three  or  four  of 
us  went  upon  the  cliffis,  where  we  found  the  country,  as  before,  nothing 
but  coral  rocks,  all  over-run  with  bushes ;  so  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  penetrate  into  it ;  and  we  embarked  again  with  intent  to 
return  directly  on  board,  till  we  saw  the  caaoes ;  being  directed  to  the 
place  by  the  opinion  of  some  of  us,  who  thought  they  heard  some 
people. 

The  conduct  and  aspect  of  these  islanders  occasioned  my  naming 
it  Savage  Island.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  19^  1'  South,  longitude 
169°  37'  West.  It  is  about  eleven  leagues  (page  6)  in  circuit ;  of  a 
round  form  and  good  height ;  and  hath  deep  waters  close  to  its  shores. 
All  the  sea-coast,  and  as  far  inland  as  we  could  see,  is  wholly  covered 
with  trees,  shrubs,  &c. ;  amongst  which  were  some  cocoa-nut  trees ; 
but  what  the  interior  parts  may  produce,  we  know  not.  To  judge  of 
the  whole  garment  by  the  skirts,  it  cannot  produce  much ;  for  so 
much  as  we  saw  of  it  consisted  wholly  of  coral-rocks,  all  over-run  with 
woods  and  bushes.  Not  a  bit  of  soil  wai  to  be  seen  ;  the  rocks  alone 
supplying  the  trees  with  humidity.  If  these  coral-rocks  were  first 
formed  in  the  sea  by  animals,  how  came  they  thrown  up  to  such>n 
height  ?  Has  this  island  been  raised  by  an  earthquake  ?  Or  has  the 
sea  receded  from  it  ?  Some  philosophers  have  attempted  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  low  isles,  such  as  are  in  this  sea ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  any  thing  has  been  said  of  high  islands,  or  such  as  I  have 
been  speaking  of.  In  this  island,  not  only  the  loose  rocks  which  cover 
the  surface,  but  the  cliffs  which  bound  the  shores,  are  of  coral  stone, 
which  the  continued  beating  of  the  sea  has  formed  into  a  variety  of 
curious  caverns,  some  of  them  very  large  :  the  roof  or  rock  over  them 
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being  supported  by  pillars,  which  the  foaming  waves  have  formed  into 
a  multitude  of  shapes,  and  made  more  curious  than  the  caverns  them- 
selves. In  one  we  saw  light  was  admitted  through  a  hole  at  the  top ; 
in  another  place,  we  observed  that  the  whole  roof  of  one  of  these 
caverns  had  sunk  it,  and  formed  a  kind  of  valley  above,  which  lay 
considerably  below  the  circumjacent  rocks. 

I  can  say  but  little  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  I  believe,  are  not 
numerous.  They  seemed  to  be  stout  well  made  men,  were  naked, 
except  round  the  waists,  and  some  of  them  had  their  faces,  breast, 
and  thighs  painted  black.  The  canoes  (page  7)  were  precisely  like 
those  of  Amsterdam  (Island) ;  with  the  addition  of  a  little  rising  like 
a  gunwale  on  each  side  of  the  open  part ;  and  had  some  carving  about 
them,  which  shewed  that  these  people  are  full  as  ingenious.  Both 
these  islanders  and  their  canoes,  agree  very  well  with  the  description 
M.  de  Bougainville  has  given  of  those  he  saw  off  the  Isle  of  Navigators, 
which  lies  nearly  under  the  same  meridian." 

The  place  of  Captain  Cook's  second  landing  where  he  had  the 
affray  with  the  natives  is  at  Opahi,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  mission 
house  at  Alofi.  The  accompanying  picture  shows  his  landing  place 
and  the  rock  (on  which  the  people  are)  where  the  marines  were  drawn 
up.  At  the  present  day  the  people  can  tell  very  few  particulars  of 
Captain  Cook's  visit;  but  they  insist  that  their  object  in  opposing 
him  was  to  prevent  the  introduction  Of  disease. 

Bev.  John  Williahs'  Visit,  1880. 

The  next  known  event  in  the  history  of  Nine  was  the  visit  of  the 
well  known  missionary,  John  Williams  (the  martyr),  who,  when  on  a 
voyage  in  his  home-made  little  vessel,  the  **  Messenger  of  Peace," 
called  at  the  island  with  the  intention  of  landing  native  teachers  from 
Aitutaki.  The  account  of  his  visit  will  be  found  in  his  "  Missionary 
Enterprises,"  published  in  1846.  The  following  was  given  to  me  by 
the  Bev.  F.  E.  Lawes,  and  is  derived  from  the  natives :  In  July, 
18B0,  the  mission  vessel  brought  to  off  Falekula,  near  Tuapa,  where 
the  present  king  lives,  and  after  a  time,  some  of  the  teachers  on  board 
with  Mr.  Williams  came  ashore  (Williams  himself  implies  in  his  book 
that  he  did  not  land)  where  they  were  met  on  the  reef  by  two  Niue 
young  men  named  Tokolia  (afterwards  called  lieremia)  and  Hikimata, 
who  conducted  them  up  the  steep  bank  to  near  where  the  king's  house 
now  stands.  They  then  got  some  taro  and  proceeded  to  cook  it,  and 
when  ready  Williams  had  prayers  and  divided  out  the  food.  By  this 
time  other  natives  had  come  up  with  no  very  friendly  feelings  towards 
the  new  comers,  but  seeing  the  food  divided  out  they  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  Williams  had  no  evil  intentions  towards  them.  Before 
the  meal  was  ready  they  heard  a  large  party  approaching  with  much 
noise,  and  with  war  cries,  who  turned  out  to  he  the  inhabitants  of 
Makefa.  They  came  up  wifch  a  rush,  endently  with  the  intention  of 
killing  the  party.  The  two  young  men  commenced  to  dance  about, 
flourishing  their  arms,  as  is  their  way,  in  defiance  of  the  new  comers. 
Williams,  thinking  matters  looked  serious,  now  returned  slowly  to  the 
seaside  where  the  boat  was  waiting.  On  his  way  he  asked  the  name 
of  plants,  &c.y  wishing  to  show  he  had  no  evil  intention.  On  the  reef 
they  were  met  by  an  old  man  (father  of  Mrs.  Head)  having  a  very 
savage  appearance,  and  who  made  at  Williams  with  a  spear ;  but 
Williams  laughed  at  him,  and  took  hold  of  the  spear  and  attempted 
to  pass  it  off  as  a  joke.  Then  the  body  of  people  followed  down  to  the 
reef,  which  induced  WilHams  to  put  off  in  the  boat.  A.t  this  time 
some  of  the  people  had  been  off  to  the  vessel  and  had  returned  with 
some  pearl  shells  which  they  had  obtained  on  board,  and  which  they 
considered  very  great  treasures.  Many  others  now  went  off  to  the 
ship,  induced  to  go  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  more  pearl  shell.  A 
large  number  went  off,  but  there  was  no  disturbance.  Mr.  Williams, 
at  page  252,  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  redoubtable 
Savage  Islanders :  '*  An  old  chieftain  was  however  at  length  induced 
to  venture  into  the  boat,  and  with  him  they  hastened  to  the  ship. 
His  appearance  was  truly  terrific.  He  was  about  60  years  of  age, 
his  person  tall,  his  cheekbones  raised  and  prominent,  and  his 
countenance  forbiddmg  ;  his  whole  body  was  smeared  with  charcoal ; 
his  hair  and  beard  were  long  and  grey,  and  the  latter  plaited  and 
twisted  together,  hung  down  from  his  mouth  like  so  many  rat-tails. 
He  wore  no  clothing  except  a  narrow  slip  of  cloth  (i.e.  hinpo) 
round  his  loins  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  spear  through,  or 
any  other  article  he  might  wish  to  carry.  On  reaching  the  deck, 
the  old  man  was  most  frantic  in  his  gesticulations,  leaping  about  from 
place  to  place  and  using  the  most  vociferous  exclamations  at  every 
thing  he  saw.  All  attempts  at  conversation  with  him  were  entirely 
useless,  as  we  could  not  per&uade  him  to  stand  still  even  for  a  single 
second.  Our  natives  attempted  to  clothe  him  by  fastening  round  his 
person  a  piece  of  native  cloth  ;  but  tearing  it  off  in  a  rage,  he  threw 
it  upon  the  deck,  stamped  upon  it,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Am  I  a  woman 
that  I  should  be  encumbered  with  this  stuff?'*  He  then  proceeded 
to  give  us  a  specimen  of  a  war  dance,  which  he  commenced  by  poising 
and  quivering  his  spear,  running  to  and  fro,  leaping  and  vociferating 
as  though  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  wildness.  Then  he  distorted  his 
features  most  horribly  by  extending  his  mouth,  gnashing  his  teeth, 
and  forcing  his  eyes  almost  out  of  their  sockets.  At  length  he 
concluded  this  exhibition  by  thrusting  the  whole  of  his  long  grey 
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beard  into  his  mouth,  and  gnawing  it  with  the  most  savage  vengeance. 
During  the  whole  of  this  performance  he  kept  up  a  long  and  continuous 
howl." 

To  continue  the  native  narrative :  Mr.  Williams  secured  two  young 
men  from  the  island  named  Uea  and  Niuma  ga,  and  took  them  away 
with  him.  (His  intention  was  to  teach  them  and  then  return  them 
to  their  own  people).  The  vessel  went  to  Tonga,  then  to  Samoa. 
The  lads  were  very  much  frightened  directly  the  vessel  began  to  draw 
off  the  land,  and  more  so  when  they  saw  the  crew  taking  lumps  of 
flesh  out  of  the  harness  cask  to  eat,  for  they  thought  it  was  human 
flesh,  and  that  they  would  be  served  up  in  a  similar  manner.  After 
a  time,  finding  no  harm  was  intended  them,  they  quieted  down.  After 
Williams*  visit  to  Samoa  he  tried  to  land  the  youths  at  their  own 
island,  but  the  winds  being  against  them,  he  carried  them  on  to 
Ba^atea,  which  the  Nine  people  call  Kangiatea,  as  do  Maoris  and 
Rarotongans.  Here  the  youths  were  taught  many  things,  and  some- 
thing of  Christian  doctrines.  After  several  months  they  were  returned 
to  their  own  island,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  any  good  amongst  their  own  people.  They  introduced  to 
the  island  the  loku  or  papaya.  Unfortunately  the  ship  that  brought 
them  back  introduced  some  disease  into  the  island,  which  caused  man^^ 
deaths,  and  this  led  to  reprisals.  Uea,  one  of  those  who  went  away 
with  Williams  was  killed  by  Hopo-he-lagi,  the  father  of  Iki-lagi,  one 
of  the  respected  chiefs  of  Alofi  at  the  present  time.  This  induced 
more  fighting,  in  which  Hopo-he-lagi  and  some  ten  others  were  killed 
by  the  Liku  people.  The  other  young  man,  Niumanga,  belonged  to 
Alofi,  and  his  life  was  spared.  Subsequently  this  young  man  together 
with  Niukai  and  Peniamina  left  Nine  in  a  timber  ship  for  Samoa, 
where  Peniamina  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  missionaries,  and  became 
a  servant  of  Dr.  Turner,  who  taught  him  a  good  deal.  He  was  a 
clever  man,  and  could  both  read  and  write.  About  1844-5  Peniamana 
returned  as  a  missionary  to  his  native  island  and  began  to  teach  the 
gospel,  but  be  **fell  from  grace/'  and  eloped  with  another  man's  wife. 
He  went  ofl  to  a  calling  vessel,  just  like  any  other  of  the  wild  islanders, 
with  long  floating  hair,  &c.,  which  was  their  custom.  He  was  not 
altogether  a  success  as  an  evangelist. 

It  was  then  decided  by  the  mission  in  Samoa  to  send  Paulo,  a 
native  Samoan,  and  evidently  a  man  of  superior  character,  who  arrived 
in  Nine  in  October,  1849.  He  became  very  popular  and  won  the 
hearts  of  the  Nine  people  ;  he  taught  them  many  things,  amongst 
others  to  build  churches  and  the  substantial  lath  and  plaster  houses 
now  so  common.  He  lived  at  Mutalau,  and  gradually  christianized 
these  wild  people.  The  Mutalau  people  at  that  time  were  in  the 
ascendant,  and  through  their  means  he  got  the  people  of  the  island 
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together  at  a  place  between  Liku  and  Lakepa,  and  there  persuaded 
them  to  make  peace,  which  has  lasted  to  this  day.  Afterwards  other 
Bamoan  teachers  came  :  Bamuela,  who  was  teacher  at  Avatele ;  Sakaia, 
at  Tuapa  ;  Mose,  at  Alofi,  &c. 

The  Avatele  natives  told  Mr.  Lawes  and  myself,  that  about  the 
year  1840  a  ship  arrived  off  that  place,  and  a  number  of  white  people 
landed  from  her,  many  of  whom  were  dressed  in  red  coats — no  doubt 
marines — and  they  formed  up  on  the  beach  at  Oneonepata.  The 
natives  in  the  mean  time  lined  the  cliffs  above,  and  then  commenced 
throwing  down  stones  at  the  strangers,  who  thought  it  best  to  return 
to  their  vessel.  What  ship  this  could  be,  I  know  not  ?  This  vessel 
landed  and  left  a  pig  ashore. 

Between  the  date  of  Captain  Cook's  visit  in  1774  and  Williams'  in 
1880,  there  must  have  been  occasional  visits  from  whalers,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  them,  except  in  one  case  which  Williams  mentions 
(with  his  usual  neglect  of  names  and  dates),  when  the  natives  had 
seized  a  boat  belonging  to  a  vessel  which  had  touched  there  a  few 
months  before  his  visit,  and  murdered  all  the  crew. 

The  Rev.  William  Gill  (not  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill)  says  in  his  **'  Gems 
from  the  Coral  Islands,"  that  the  next  visitor  after  Williams  in  1880, 
was  made  by  *'  an  assistant  missionary  of  the  Samoa  Islands  in  1840 
in  a  small  schooner  not  more  than  twenty  tons  burden,  having  many 
Samoa  natives  on  board.  On  reaching  off  shore  a  numerous  company 
of  islanders  came  to  the  vessel,  all  of  whom  were  armed  with  clubs 
and  spears,  and  who  might  easily  have  taken  possession  of  it  and 
murdered  the  strangers  .  .  .  they  had  their  confidence  increased  in 
the  objects  of  our  mission." 

In  1842  the  island  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Busacott  in  the 
missionary  brig  *'  Camden."  He  had  intercourse  with  the  people,  and 
in  his  attempt  to  land  a  teacher  he  well  nigh  lost  his  life,  for  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  natives  laid  a  scheme  to  sink  the  boat,  destroy  the 
property,  and  murder  the  missionary. 

Subsequent  visits  were  made  by  the  Rev.  A.  Murray  and  others. 
At  this  time  many  of  the  young  men  had  engaged  themselves  on  board 
whale  and  merchant  ships  that  called  at  their  island,  and  were  brought 
to  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Samoa.  Among  those  who 
reached  Samoa  was  Fakafiti-enua  {sic  ?  Fakahti-fonua)  and  Peniamina. 

Mr.  Gill  says,  "  On  a  missionary  voyage  in  the  *  John  Williams*  in 
1846,  we  called  at  Samoa  and  found  Fakafiti-enua  and  Peniamina  not 
only  willing,  but  by  christian  education  prepared  to  return  home  and 
use  their  influence  to  secure  the  location  of  a  teacher  on  the  island. 
We  arrived  at  the  island  in  the  month  of  October,  1846,  with  these 
two  men  on  board.  .  .  .  Fakafiti-enua,  who  was  a  man  of  some 
influence  on  shore,  arranged  that  Peniamina  should  remain  and 
prepare  the  way  for  others.     We  have  already  seen  what  was  the 
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result,  but  he  did  some  good  apparently,  for  when  the  Rev.  A.  v\. 
Murray  visited  the  island  in  1852  he  found  some  progress  had  been 
made. 

In  1861  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  brother  of  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lawes, 
the  present  worthy  missionary,  arrived  to  take  up  his  residence  in  tnc 
island,  when  he  found  six  churches  erected,  and  only  eight  heathen  left ! 

Mr.  Gill  says,  **  In  1852  a  ship  of  war  called  at  the  island  in  search 
of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  wrecked  on  a  near  reef,  and  intercourse  was  had 
with  the  people  of  the  last  formed  christian  station,  most  of  whom 
were  yet  under  the  influence  of  heathenism.  (Paulo  had  come  from 
Samoa  in  1849).  Natives  were  admitted  on  board  to  barter,  and  all 
passed  on  without  difficulty,  until  it  was  found  that  some  of  them  had 
stolen  articles  belonging  to  the  ship.  Upon  this  discovery,  the  whole 
party  was  thrown  into  confusion  ;  some  of  them  who  were  on  board 
were  secured  at  once,  and  boats  were  lowered  to  follow  those  who  were 
returning  to  the  shore.  Canoes  were  capsized  and  broken  ;  the  natives 
were  pursued  and  fired  upon,  and  beaten  in  every  direction — one  man 
died  in  the  sea  of  shot  wounds,  and  several  others  were  detained  on 
board  the  ship  for  two  days  ;  when,  early  in  the  morning  two  of  the 
natives  thus  confined  were  released,  while  the  ship  was  near  the  shore, 
and  they  landed  in  safety,  but  later  in  the  day  others  were  put  over- 
board, three  of  whom  landed  half  dead  the  next  day ;  but  nine  of  -the 
party  lost  their  lives.  One  of  these  nine  was  a  chief  who  only  a  few 
months  before  had  give  his  protection  to  the  native  christian  teacher  ; 
his  wife,  through  grief  on  account  of  his  death,  threw  herself  from 
a  high  precipice  and  was  killed.  The  guilty  man,  who  had  been  the 
thief  on  board,  escaped  to  the  shore ;  but  his  own  people  were  so 
enrckged  at  him,  that  they  compelled  him  to  go  out  in  a  small  canoe 
and  he  perished  at  sea ! " 

I  learned  quite  recently  from  Mr.  Maxwell,  that  the  visit  of  this 
man-of-war  was  to  search  for  the  crew  of  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
vessel  which  foundered  off  the  coast,  and  the  crew  of  which  reached 
Avatele  on  a  raft,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  natives  procured 
their  first  dog  (referred  to  in  Part  I  hereof),  and  not  from  the  timber- 
laden  ship.  These  shipwrecked  people  afterwards  reached  Samoa,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  British  man-of-war,  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Gill's 
narrative,  had  heard  of  the  disaster  and  came  to  Nine  looking  for  the 
crew.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  and  believing  that  the  crew 
were  detained  prisoners  inland,  many  natives  were  detained,  others 
killed,  as  Mr.  Gill  says. 

In  my  account  of  the  Kermadec  Islands,*  at  page  15,  I  mentioned 
the  fact,  copied  from  Stemdale,  of  a  large  number  of  Tokelau  natives 

*  "  The  Kermadeo  Islands :  their  capabilities  and  extent,"  by  S.  Percy  Smith, 
Assistant  Surveyor-General.    Government  Printer,  Wellington,  1887. 
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(since  known  to  be  Nine  natives)  having  been  taken  to  Sunday  Island 
by  a  Callao  slaver  in  1861,  where  nearly  all  of  them  died.  I  got  the 
Niue  acccimt  of  this  affair  through  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lawes.  It  was  not 
very  long  atter  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes  at  Niue  that  a 
Peruvian  slaver  appeared  oflf  the  coast  at  Alofi,  under  the  command  of 
an  American.  They  succeeded  in  getting  a  large  number  of  the  people 
on  board  and  induced  them  to  go  below,  when  they  clapped  the  hatches 
on  and  secured  them.  There  were  about  200  of  them.  The  people 
on  shore,  seeing  the  others  did  not  return,  began  to  understand  that 
something  was  the  matter.  So  Fata-a-iki,  who  was  an  enterprising 
and  determined  chief  (but  not  then  king),  got  a  large  number  of  people 
together  and  went  off  in  their  canoes,  with  the  intention  of  over- 
powering the  ship  and  releasing  their  fellow-islanders.  But  the  crew 
prevented  their  getting  on  board,  and  fired  on  them  to  keep  them  off — 
one  man  being  killed  and  others  wounded.  The  crew  manned  and 
lowered  an  armed  boat,  and  gave  cheise  to  the  canoes,  which  made  for 
the  shore.  A  big  fat  man  in  Fata-a-iki's  canoe  wanted  to  cease 
paddling  and  offer  up  prayers  for  their  safety ;  but  Fata-a-iki  said, 
**  Leave  your  prayers  till  we  get  ashore,"  and  insisted  on  urging  their 
canoe  to  its  full  speed.  Some  time  after  this  an  Irish  sailor  came 
ashore  to  the  mission  house  to  fetch  some  medicine,  and  Fata-a-iki 
wanted  to  make  him  prisoner  as  a  hostage  for  their  own  people,  but 
Mr.  Lawes  dissuaded  them,  thinking  the  captain  would  not  wait  for 
his  sailor.  Soon  after  the  vessel  sailed,  and  before  very  long  dysentry 
broke  out  amongst  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  when  many  died,  and 
were  cast  overboard.  Things  got  worse,  so  the  captain,  being  then 
near  Sunday  Island,  landed  most  of  the  others  in  Denham  Bay,  and 
there  left  them  to  die,  as  all  the  unfortunates  did.  Some  few  were 
taken  on  to  Peru,  where  they  were  made  to  work  as  slaves  in  the  mines 
and  other  works.  Some  years  after  this  an  American  whaler  manned 
by  Aitutaki  natives  arrived  at  Callao.  Two  of  the  younger  Niue  people 
determined  to  escape  by  her  if  they  could,  and  communicated  their 
desire  to  the  Aitutaki  crew,  who  arranged  with  the  captain  to  take  the 
young  men,  if  they  came  off  dressed  in  their  best,  and  hid  somewhere 
near  the  shoie.  When  the  whaler's  boat  came  ashore,  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  young  men  failed  him,  thinking  they  would  be  recaptured 
by  the  Peruvians,  but  the  other  went  off  in  the  boat.  The  coast- 
guard suspecting  something  gave  chase,  but  the  boat  reached  the  ship, 
and  the  captain  being  all  ready  put  to  sea  at  once.  This  young  lad 
was  landed  at  Oahu,  from  whence  he  managed  to  communicate  with 
his  relatives  at  Niue ;  but  be  was  afraid  to  come  back  on  account  of 
his  father,  who  he  knew  would  hold  him  responsible  for  his  brother 
left  in  Peru.  He  married  at  Oahu,  but  in  the  end  made  his  way  back 
to  Niue 
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The  notorious  Bully  Hayes  also  managed  to  kidnap  a  number  of 
the  Nine  people  and  carried  them  away  to  Tahiti,  where  he  sold  them. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Nine  "experiences  of  civilized  nations  has 
not  been  altogether  of  a  character  to  give  them  an  exhalted  idea  of  our 
people  or  our  methods. 

I  must  refer  readers  to  Dr.  Turner's  **  Nineteen  Years  in  the 
Pacific,"  for  particulars  of  his  two  visits,  from  which  will  be  gathered 
the  progress  of  the  islanders  at  various  dates  since  1840.  The  island 
has  received  visits  from  some  eight  men-of-war,  including  those  which 
brought  Commodore  Goodenough,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  (in  1879),  Lord 
Ranfurly,  &c. 

In  November,  1887,  the  natives  applied  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  to  be  taken  under  her  protection  and  have  a  Commissioner 
sent  to  reside.  This  request  was  repeated  on  February  12th,  1898, 
and  also  October  10th,  1899.  Mr.  Basil  Thompson  was  dispatched 
from  Fiji  to  hoist  the  British  flckg  and  bring  the  island  under  the 
British  Protectorate,  in  H.M.S.  **  Porpoise,**  and  did  so,  20th  April, 

1900.  In  October,  1900,  His  Excellency,  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly, 
Governor  of  New  Zealand,  visited  Nine  and  proclaimed  the  British 
sovereignty  over  the  island,  19th  October,  1900.     On  the  11th  June, 

1901,  the  island  was  annexed  to  New  Zealand  by  a  proclamation  made 
at  Auckland  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York.  The  first 
Government  Resident  (the  writer  hereof)  arrived  at  Nine  from  New 
Zealand  11th  September,  1901. 

Kuenaia ! 


APPENDIX. 


The  following  are  the  traditions  I  collected  whilst  at  Niuo.  Like 
all  such  productions,  they  should  have  questions  asked  on  them,  in 
order  to  clear  up  obscure  parts ;  but  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  very  fully,  for  they  came  into  my  possession  too  late.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  the  native  writers  as  closely  as  possible  in  the 
translation,  but  feel  that  I  have  sometimes  failed  to  grasp  their 
meaning.  They  are  worth  preserving  in  the  native  dialect,  as  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  ever  been  attempted  before  for  Nine  Island  ;  nor  has 
any  matter  of  a  secular  nature  (not  educational)  ever  been  printed  in 
their  language.  Their  printed  literature  consists  of  the  Scriptures, 
hymns.  <fcc. 
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THE  TRADITIONS  OF  NIUE-FEKAI. 


Written  by  Pqlekula,  Teacher  at  Taha-ha-le-leka. 


LiKU,  October,  1901. 


(Tt-antlatitHj. 

IT  commences  with  the  preparation  of  the  island  (as  a  dwelling- 
place)  down  to  the  birth  of  mankind  from  a  tree  ;  also  describes 
the  gods,  male  and  female.  It  is  the  story  of  the  waters,  of  the 
fish,  of  the  birds,  of  creeping  things,  and  of  the  trees  on  the  surface  of 
earth  ;  of  the  fierceness  (or  evil),  the  stealing,  of  the  upright  (works) ; 
also  of  the  kings ;  of  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook  in  1774  ;  of 
Peniamina  and  Toimata  in  1846  ;  of  Paulo  in  1849  ;  of  Mr.  Lawes 
in  August,  1861  ;  of  the  three  kings  —  Mataio,  Fata-a-iki  and 
Tongia-pule-toaki — down  to  the  hoisting  of  the  British  flag  at  Nine  in 
1900. 

The  Gods  of  Old. 

1.  There  were  five  gods  (tupua)  that  fled  hither  from  Motu-galo. 
They  were  men  who  lived  in  idleness,  and  took  no  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  feasts.  (So  it  came  to  pass)  when  their  parents  made  a  feast 
and  when  all  others  partook,  no  portion  was  sent  to  them.  They 
were  left  out  because  of  their  laziness.  This  became  the  constant 
rule,  and  the  parents  became  greedy  ;  then  (the  five)  fled  away  to  seek 
an  island  on  which  they  might  dwell  permanently. 

2.  There  are  three  accounts  about  them—  that  they  came  from 
Fonua-galo;  fromTulia;  from  Toga — and  some  other  islands.  •  These 
are  the  names  of  the  tupttas — Fao,  Faka-hoko,  Huanaki,  Lage-iki  and 
Lagi-atea. 

3.  Between  Liku  and  Lakepa,  there  is  (a  part  of  the)  sea- shore 
called  Motu — which  name  remains  to  this  day ;  it  is  a  small  level 
space  on  the  reef,  with  Mata-kao-lima  on  the  north,  Makato  on 
the  east;  whilst  at  Hiola  spring  up  the  streams  from  which  they 
(people)  drink,  which  there  gush  forth  from  the  rocks. 

4.  They  (these  tupitas)  came  up  from  beneath  a  pool  on  the  reef  ; 
Fao  from  near  the  base  of  the  cliflfs,  where  hia  way  opened  up  and  he 
ascended  to  build  a  residence  at  Toga-liulu.      He  found  a  single  small 

•  The  Toga  here  mentioned  does  not  necessarily  mean  Tonga-tapu  Island,  for 
all  foreign  lands  were  called  Tonga  by  the  Niue  people. 
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KO  E  TOHI  HE  TAU  TALA  T  NIUE-FEKAT. 


Ko    B    MENA    TOHI    E    PuLEKULA,    KO    E    AkOAKO   I    TaMA-HA-LE-LEKA. 


LiKU,  Oketopa,  1901. 


XU  A  kamata  he  tauteaga  he  mot  a  ato  hoko  ke  he  fanauga  he  tagata 
mai  he  akau,  ke  hoko  ke  he  tau  tupua  oti,  ko  e  tan  tane  mo  e 
tau  fifine.  Ko  e  tala  he  tau  vai»  mo  e  tau  ika,  mo  e  tau  maDu- 
lele,  mo  e  tau  manu-tololo,  mo  e  tau  akau  he  fuga  kelekele  ;  ko  e  favale 
he  kaiha,  mo  e  tutonu.  Ko  e  tau  Patuiki,  ko  e  hoko  mai  a  Kapene 
Kuka,  1774,  ke  hoko  mai  a  Peniamina  mo  Toimata,  1846,  ke  hoko  a 
Paulo,  1849,  ke  hoko  a  Misi  Lao,  Aukuso,  1861,  ke  hoko  ke  he  tau 
Patuiki  tolu,  ko  Mataio,  ko  Fata-a-iki,  ko  Togia-pule-toaki,  ke  hoko  ke 
he  fakatu  ai  e  matini  Peritania  i  Niue-fekai,  1900. 

Ko  E  Tau  Tupua  tuai. 

1 .  Ko  e  tokolima  e  tau  Tupua  ne  fehola  mai  he  Motu-galo.  Ko  e 
tau  tagata  nofo  noa  a  lautolu,  nakai  taute  he  galue.  Ne  taute  gallle 
e  tau  matua  ha  lautolu  mo  e  kai  oti  ni,  nakai  momoi  atu  ma  lautolu ; 
ko  e  tiaki  he  teva.  To  mahani  mau  pihia,  kua  loto-kai  lahi  a  lautolu, 
mo  e  fehola  ke  kumi  motu  ma  lautolu  ke  nofo  mau  ai. 


2.  Kua  tola  e  talahau  ki  a  lautolu : — ne  hau  i  Fonua-galo,  ti  hau 
i  Tulia,  ti  hau  i  Toga,  mo  e  falu  a  motu.  Ko  e  tau  higoa  he  tau 
Tupua,  hanai :  Ko  Fao,  ko  Fakahoko,  ko  Huanaki,  ko  Lageiki,  ko 
Lagiatea. 

3.  Ko  e  vaha  loto  i  Liku  mo  Lakepa  ko  e  tahi  ne  higoa  ko  Motu, 
ko  e  hana  higoa  ia  ke  hoko  mai  ke  he  aho  nai,  ko  e  tofola  tote,  ko 
Mata-kao-lima  i  tokelau.  Ko  Makato  he  fahi  uta,  ke  hoko  atu  ki 
Uiola  ne  puna  ai  e  tau  vai-lele  ke  inu  ai  a  lautolu — he  lele  mai  i  loto 
he  maka. 

4.  Ne  huhu  hake  a  lautolu  mai  lalo  he  loloto ;  ne  hu  a  Fao  he 
pokoahu,  ti  pu  ai  e  hala  hana,  ti  hake  leva  ke  ta  e  kaina  i  Toga-li-ulu. 
Taha  ni  e  mena  tote  ne  moua,  ti  tu  vivivivi  ai  hana  hui  hema  ka  e 
nikiti  ki  luga  hana  hui  matau,  ko  e  tau  peau  ne  hau  liga  ni  e  tafia. 
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space,  on  which  ho  stood  trembling  (insecurely)  with  his  left  foot, 
whilst  the  right  was  elevated,  and  the  waves  came  up  as  if  to  sweep 
him  away. 

5.  Then  appeared  Fakahoko,  and  he  remained  at  the  gateway  by 
which  he  came,  not  ascending  to  visit  Fao  at  Toga-liulu,  and  help 
him  in  the  work  he  was  preparing. 

6.  Next  came  up  Huanaki.  He  said  to  Fakahoko,  "  Why  do  you 
remain  here,  and  not  ascend  and  assist  in  the  work  ?  "  Then  he  went 
up  to  Toga-liulu :  one  of  his  feet  (the  left)  stood  insecurely,  whilst  the 
right  was  elevated,  and  the  waters  and  the  waves  came,  so  that  within 
a  little  the  island  was  swept  by  the  flowing  water. 

7.  Then  these  two — Fao  and  Huanaki — worked  away.  The  island 
increased  through  Huanaki's  work,  and  they  soon  possessed  a  place  to 
dwell  in ;  and  Fao  had  a  place  for  both  feet  through  the  celerity  of 
Huanaki's  work.  When  the  island  was  completed  by  these  two,  then 
Huanaki  gave  names  to  the  land,  thus :  Nuku-tu-taha,  Motu-te-fua, 
Fakahoa-motu  and  Nuku-tuluea.  These  are  the  meanings  of  the 
names :  Nuku-tu-taha,  a  single  island  without  companions  ;  Motu- 
te-fua,  a  desolate,  barren  island ;  Fakahoa-motu,  because  the  work  of 
Fao  was  not  finished,  but  was  completed  by  Huanaki. 

8.  When  the  work  was  completed,  Huanaki  said  to  Fao,  *'  The 
work  you  undertook  was  left  undone."*  Thus  was  this  name  applied 
to  the  village  of  Liku,  **  Tuanaki  noa  he  toli  o  atua."+  The  village 
of  Lakepa  is  named  *'  Male-loa  he  fakaeteete,"  because  the  feet  of 
Fao  could  go  smoothly  over  the  tnale  or  plaza,  as  made  by  Huanaki 
from  one  corner  to  the  other. 

9.  A  likeness  of  Huanaki  was  made  of  stone  at  Vai-hoko,  on  the 
coast  at  Mutftlau,  on  the  point  to  the  west  side  of  Vai-opeope,  the 
rough  reef  of  Ulu-vehi  being  to  the  east,  and  Kavata  on  the  west ; 
Vai-hoko  is  between.  The  (former)  village  of  Vai-hoko  was  often 
called  the  "  Kaupu  of  Huanaki."  At  the  large  rocks  a  house  of  stone 
was  built  by  the  feet  of  Huanaki  to  shelter  the  people ;  the  likeness 
and  the  house  thus  named  are  permanent — it  is  a  cave,  unto  this  day. 

10.  Lage-iki  also  came  up,  and  he  remained  there  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  female  tupuas  who  should  follow  the  others,  and  he 
married  some  of  them,  for  this  was  his  custom.  He  had  children, 
who  were  also  called  Lage-iki,  who  dwelt  all  round  the  island  of  Nine, 
but  the  parent  remained  at  Alofi,  and  is  the  chief  tupna  at  Puna-fofoa. 
lie  c  used  the  death  of  many  women,  through  his  evil  actions.    . 


*  Tuanaki,  and  Fako'tuanaki,  a  work  left  undone  because  each  thought  the 
other  wou  d  do  it. 

t  Thh  is  one  of  the  symbolical  or  complimentary  names  ^ven  to  Liku  ;   see 
par.  89  alBo. 
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5.  Kua  hu  hake  a  Fakahoko,  ti  nofo  hifo  he  gutuhala  ne  hau  ai, 
nakai  hake  a  ia  ke  ahi  a  Fao  ki  Toga-li-ulu  ke  logomatai  e  gahua  ne 
taiite  e  Fao. 

6.  Ko  Huanaki  ne  hu  hake  a  ia,  ti  tala  age  ki  a  Fakahoko.  *^  Ko 
e  ha  ne  nofo  ai  a  koe  ;  nakai  hake  ke  logomatai  e  gahua  ?  "  Ti  hake 
leva  a  ia  ki  Toga-li-ulu  ;  ko  e  taha  ni  e  hui  hema  kua  tu  vivivivi,  ko 
e  hana  hui  matau  kua  nikiti  hake  ki  luga,  ko  e  vai  mo  e  tau  peau  ne 
hau,  toe  tote  ti  lofia  e  motu  he  vailele. 

7.  Kua  gahua  e  tokoua  na,  ko  Fao  laua  mo  Huanaki.  Ati  tolomaki 
atu  e  motu  i  a  Huanaki,  kua  fai  mena  ke  nofo  ai  a  laua,  ti  tu  ua  e  tau 
hui  a  Fao  ki  lalo,  he  vave  e  gahua  a  Huanaki.  Kua  oti  e  motu  he 
gahua  e  laua,  ti  fakahigoa  ne  fai  e  Huanaki  e  fonua  hanai : — Ko 
Nuku-tu-taha,  ko  Motu-t§-fua,  ko  Fakahoa-motu,  ko  Nuku-tuluea.  Ko 
e  kakano  e  tau  higoa  hanai :  Nuku-tu-taha ;  ko  e  motu  tokotaha, 
nakai  fai  kapitiga ;  Motu-te-fua,  ko  e  motu  tufua  ni ;  Fakahoa-motu, 
kua  fakahoa  e  motu  ne  gahua  e  Fao,  ti  nakai  mau,  ka  e  mau  i  a 
Huanaki. 

8.  Ne  oti  e  gahua,  ti  pehe  &ge  a  Huanaki  ki  a  FSo,  '*  Kua  tuanaki 
noa  ne  fua  a  koe  !'*  Ati,  ui  ai  pihia  e  higoa  pihia  he  mSga  1  Liku  ko 
e  ** Tuanaki  noa  he  toli  o  atua."  Kua  ui  e  maga  i  Lakepa,  koe 
*'  Male-loa  he  fakaeteete/'  Kua  fakaeteete  tuai  e  tau  hui  ua  a  Fao  he 
male  loa  ne  ta  e  Huanaki  ke  fina  atu  ai  ke  he  taha  potu  mo  e  taha 
potu. 

9.  Kua  ta  tuai  e  fakatinc  a  Huanaki  he  maka  i  Vai-hoko,  ko  e  tahi 
ia  i  Mutalau.  Ko  e  mata-potu  he  fahi  lalo  i  Vai-opeope,  ko  e  afati  ko 
Ulu-vehi,  ke  he  fahi  uta,  ko  Kavata  ke  he  fahi  lalo,  ko  Vai-hoko  i  loto. 
Ne  fa  ui  ai  pehe  ko  e  maga  i  Vai-hoko  ko  e  kaupu  ia  a  Huanaki.  Ne  ta 
ai  foki  e  faie  maka  lahi  he  tau  hui  a  Huanaki  ke  fakamalu  ai  e  tau 
tagata ;  kua  tumau  ai  e  fakatino  mo  e  fale  ia  ne  higoa  pehe,  ko  e  ana, 
ke  hoko  mai  ke  he  aho  nai. 

10.  Ko  Lage-iki  ne  hu  hake  a  ia,  ti  nofo  hifo  ni  ke  leo  mo  e  tatali 
ai  he  tau  tupua  fifine  ka  mumui  mai  ki  a  lautolu,  ti  hoana  ni  e  ia. 
Ne  nofo  a  Lage-iki  ke  gahua  fifine,  ko  e  Katuali  hana  ika  ne  polovalu 
e  fakatane  a  Lage-iki,  ti  fa  mamate  e  tau  fifine  ki  a  ia.  Ne  fanau  e  ia 
e  tau  tama,  ti  ui  ni  ko  Lage-iki,  ne  takai  e  motu  ko  Niug  he  nofo  ai 
e  tau  tama  a  Lage-iki,  ka  e  nofo  e  matua  i  Alofi,  ko  e  Patu  ni  i  Puna- 
fofoa.  Ne  mamate  oti  e  tau  fifine  ki  a  ia ;  ko  e  hana  mahani  ke 
fakaolo  hake  i  Vali-keie,  ko  e  tahi  ia  i  Mutalau  ne  lata  tonu  hifo  he 
fahi  tokelau  he  fale  he  akoako  i  Lalo-toi.  Ti  hehele  fakaave  aki  e 
Havilia  e  fohi,  ne  higoa  foki  ko  e  koldta,  ti  mamuta  e  f a  e  polo  ;  ati, 
tupu  mai  e  falu  a  ika  mitaki. 

Ko  Havilia,  ko  e  tama  a  Huanaki,  ati,  fa  mahala  ai  mo  e  mataku- 
taku  a  Katuali  ke  he  matagi  Havilia,  neke  fakamotu  e  mena  fa  ne  toe. 
Ko  e  mena  ia  ka  tu  e  matagi  mo  e  havili  atu  ke  he  kili-moana,  ti 
alumaki  e  Katuali  ke  hola. 
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11.  Lagi-atea  appeared  last,  and  found  Lage-iki  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  women ;  then  he  went  up  to  Huanaki  at  Toga-liulu,  and 
after  speaking  to  Faka-hoko,  visited  Fao,  but  the  work  had  then  been 
completed  by  Huanaki,  so  he  remained  on  the  cliff-tops.  Both  he  and 
Lage-iki  were  alike  in  their  evil  coiirses.     .     .     . 

12.  The  road  by  which  they  came  from  the  sea  at  Motu  is  a  pool 
in  the  reef.  Lage-iki  came  up  near  the  place  where  the  waves  break, 
and  Huanaki  in  the  middle  part.  Both  Fakahoko  and  Fao  came 
up  near  the  place  where  the  waves  break,  and  Huanaki  in  the  middle 
part.  Both  Fakahoko  and  Fao  came  forth  near  the  cliff-foot.  Lagi- 
atea  came  after,  and  ascended  to  the  cliff-tops. 

18.  This  is  the  song  of  Huanaki  after  the  residence  had  been 
settled  ;  he  sung  it  to  his  brethren  : — 

To  haku  higoa 
A  Foa-tavali 
Ee  he  taanaki  noa. 
Noho  fakaoti  au  ia, 
Noho  fakaoti  au  ia. 

18a.  Then  follows  the  counting  (?)  of  the  island  of  Huanaki  and 
his  offspring.     These  were  the  children  of  Huanaki : — 

1.  Tagaloa-pupu-ki-maka 

2.  Tafa-he-moana 

3.  Tali-mai'Dukn* 

4.  Maka-poe-lagi 

5.  Fakanatua 

6.  Lia-vaha 

7.  Lagi-tai-taea 

8.  Lage-iki-ua 

9.  Havilia 
10.  Leo-matagi 

18b.  Each  one  of  these  was  gifted  with  great  strength  (?  power) ; 
they  ruled  over  all — the  ocean  and  all  things  in  it,  the  waves,  all 
great  waters,  the  fish,  the  sands,  the  rocks  below, — to  glorify  Hua- 
naki. The  **  Kingdom  **  of  rocks,  of  the  very  centre  of  the  deep-seated 
rocks,  was  the  dwelling  place  of  Huanaki. 

14.  Maka-poe-lagi  (No.  4  above)  ruled  at  Namuke,  a  part  of  the 
coast  between  Liku  and  Hakupu.  It  is  he  that  frequently  resounds 
from  that  part  of  the  sky  to  the  east — that  his  strength  may  be 
manifest  in  all  parts.  It  is  he  that  causes  to  fall  the  meteoric  stones 
that  bum  the  trees  andf  .  .  .  and  his  **  guns "  are  before  all 
others  (louder)  in  the  thunder. 

*  Taramai-Duku.  One  of  the  Maori  ancestors  was  also  so  called,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

*  Ho  €  hoka  aki  e  gntu,  an  expression  I  cannot  translate. 
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11.  Lagi-atea;  ne  hu  fakamui  mai,  kua  leo  tuai  a  Lage-iki  he  tau 
fifine  ka  o  mai,  ti  hake  ni  a  Huanaki,  kua  hake  tuai  ki  Toga-liulu  ti 
vagahau  mo  Fakahoko ;  ti  hake  ke  ahi  i  a  Fao  ;  kua  oti  tuai  e  gahua 
he  taute  tokoua  mo  Huanaki,  ti  uofo  a  ia  he  feutu  i  luga  he  mata  he 
toafa.  Ti  takoto  ne  fai  he  puhala  ke  alai  he  hala  ka  hifo  mai  he 
motu  e  tau  fifine  ;  ti  avaga  hake  e  ia,  he  tatai  ua  e  tau  fakatane  ha 
laua  mo  Lage-iki.  Ka  mafiti  e  fifine  mo  e  laka  vave  e  tau  hui,  fa  e 
polo,  ke  hu  atu  ke  he  fifine,  te  moui  e  fifine  ia.  Kua  fakatu  ai  e  fifine 
mo  e  laka  fakatekiteki,  ti  hu  oti  e  polo-valu,  ti  mate  e  fifiue  ka  pihia. 

12.  Ko  e  puhala  nai  kua  huhu  hake  ai  a  lautolu  i  Motu,  he  tahi, 
he  loloto,  he  tuatua.  Ne  pu  a  Lage-iki  tata  hifo  ke  he  mena  ne  fafati 
ai  e  peau,  ti  lotoga  a  Huanaki ;  ti  pu  hake  ai  a  Fao  he  pokoahu.  Eua 
mui  a  Lagi-atea,  ti  hake  leva  ke  he  feutu  i  luga. 

18.  Ko  e  lologo  a  Huanaki  he  mau  e  kaina — ne  uhu  ke  he  tau 
mata-kainaga  hana : — 

To  haku  higoa, 
A  Fou-tavali, 
Ke  tavali 

Ke  he  tuanaki  noa. 
Noho  fakaoti  au  ia, 
Noho  fakaoti  au  ia. 

18a.  Ko  e  totou  ne  fai  e  Motu  i  a  Huanaki  mo  e  hana  fanau — ko 
e  tau  tama  hanai  a  Huanaki : — 

1.  Tagaloa-pupuki-maka 

2.  Tafa-he-moana 

3.  Tali-mai-nuku 

4.  Maka-poe-lagi 

5.  Fakana-tua 

6.  Lia-vaha 

7.  Lagi-tai-taea 

8.  Lage-iki-ua 

9.  Havilia 
10.  Leo-matagi 

18b.  Kua  igatia  a  lautolu  mo  e  maldlo-lahi ;  kua  pule  a  lautolu 
i  lalo  he  tahi  mo  e  tau  mena  oti  i  ai — ko  e  tau  peau,  mo  e  vai-lahi, 
oti  ia,  mo  e  tau  ika,  mo  e  tau  oneone,  mo  e  tau  maka  i  lalo  oti  ni  ke 
fakaliiifu  atu  ui  ki  a  Huanaki.  Ko  e  motu  he  toka  he  uho-toka-ho- 
kulo,  ko  e  kaina  i'l  a  Huanaki. 

14.  Ko  Maka-poe  lagi  (4)  kua  pule  a  ia  i  Namu-ke,  ko  e  tahi  ia 
i  Liku,  he  vahaloto  mo  Hakupu.  Ko  ia  ne  fa  paku-lagi  mahaki  mai 
he  fahi  lagi  i  uta,  ke  haolo  atu  ke  he  tau  fahi  hana  malolo.  Ko  ia  ne 
mokulu  hifo  ai  e  patuliki,  ke  huhunu  ai  e  tau  akau  mo  e  hoka  aki  e 
gutu,  ko  e  tau  fana  hana  ne  mua  he  pa  lahi  ke  he  pu-lagi  he  tau 
paku-lagi  oti  ni. 
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Of  Other  Tuptus. 
16.  And  the  titpuas  increased  until  they  were  numerous  ;  some 
ascended  to  the  kingdom  (motu)  above,  the  kingdom  of  day  and  night, 
and  exchanged  with  the  family  of  Huanaki.     They  were  : — 

1.  Maka-hopokia 

2.  Eainono 

3.  Taomaga 

4.  Lagi-loa 

5.  Fae-fou 

6.  Fiti-hulugia 

7.  Mono4aga-tu 

8.  La^i-halalu 

9.  Ta-tau 

10.  Tulaga-momole 

11.  Anoano-taa 

12.  Hala-pouli 

13.  Tu-mote-kula 

14.  Lagi-afa 

15.  Tapa-ta-taa 

16.  Tapa-tu-lele 

17.  Tapa-ta 

18.  Tau-felele-aki 

16.  They  were  all  endowed  equally  with  ^lory  and  goodness 
(?  beauty)  and  ruled  over  all  divisions  of  matters  that  spring  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth — the  many  diflferent  flowering  plants,  the  creeping 
things  with  life,  and  the  birds  of  the  Iieavens. 

17.  In  former  times  these  (symbolical)  names  prevailed  : — 

Tama-la-fafa,  the  ancient  name  for  the  Lupe  (pigeon) 
Tiha-tala  ,,  ,,      Tuaki  (tropic  bird) 

Peka  (the  flying  fox) 
Uga  (crab) 
Kale  (the  Porphyrio  biid) 


Ha-le-vao  „ 

Hali-ua  „ 

Ate-lapa  „ 

Ti-lalo-fonua  „ 


Kuma  (the  rat) 


18.  The  pigeon  was  called  Tama-la-fafa.  He  and  Ha-le-vao  came 
from  a  grave  (?)  to  fly  along  the  way  of  Nuku-tapa  and  Oloolo,  which 
is  a  burnt  forest ;  and  they  descended  to  the  cliffs  and  the  top  of  the 
cliffs  on  the  coast. 

19.  The  Ti-lalo-fonua  (the  rat)  was  a  bird  of  the  heavens ;  but 
Ha-le-vao,  which  is  called  a  Peka  (flying  fox)  was  a  creeping  thing  on 
the  earth  ;  they  were  of  the  same  family.  The  Peka  looked  at  the 
KumS  (rat)  and  saw  how  quickly  he  sped  along,  and  (thought)  it  was 
beautiful.  Then  he  begged  of  Kuma  to  give  him  his  wings  to  allow 
him  to  make  a  trial  of  them.  But  Kuma  was  very  grudging.  Still 
Peka  urgently  prayed  for  the  wings  with  many  blandishments — until 
his  request  was  granted  through  love  to  Peka. 

20.  Then  said  Kuma,  "  Come  then  !  that  I  may  give  you  my 
wings  that  you  may  have  a  short  trial  of  them,  to  see  if  you  know  how 
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Eo   B   TAU    TUPUA    KEHBKEHB. 

15.  Ko  e  tolomaki  do  fai  e  tau  tupua  ke  tokologa ;  ke  hake  falu  ke 
he  motu  i  luga,  ko  e  motii  he  aho  mo  e  pouli,  ne  fetogiaki  he  maga- 
faoa  oti  a  Huanaki : — 

1.  Maka-hopokia 

2.  KaiuoDo 

3.  Taomaga 

4.  Lagi-loa 

5.  Fae-foQ 

6.  Fiti-hulagia 

7.  Monotaga-ta 

8.  Lagi-halulu 

9.  Tu-tau 

10.  Tulaga-momole 

11.  Anoano-tau 

12.  Hala-pouli 
IB.  Ta-mote-kula 

14.  Lagi-ofa 

15.  Tapa-tutau 

16.  Tapa-tu-lele 

17.  Tapa-ta 

18.  Tau-felele-aki 

16.  Ko  lautolu  ia  kua  igatia  mo  e  lilifu  mo  e  mitaki,  mo  e  pule 
ke  he  tau  imfaaga  ne  tupu  ai  he  fuga  he  kelekele — ko  e  tau  akau-fiti 
kehekehe — loga,  mo  e  tau  manu-lele  he  pu-lagi. 


17.  Ko  Tama-la-fafa,  ko  e  bigoa  mua  i  a  Lupe 
Ko  Tiha-tala  „  „        „    Tuaki 
Ko  Ha-le-vao           ,,            „        ,,    Peka 
Ko  Hali-ua    -           „  n        n    Uga 
Ko  Ate-lapa             „            ,^        „    Kale 
Ti-lalo-fonua            „  „        „    Kumd 

18.  Eo  Lupe,  ne  higoa  ko  e  Tama-la-fafa,  ko  ia  mo  Ha-le-vao  ne 
hau  he  tukuga  ke  lele  atu  be  hala  Nuku-tafa  mo  e  hala  Oloolo,  ko  e 
vao-vela  ia  ;  ne  hifo  atu  ke  he  toafa  mo  e  feutu  i  tahi. 

19.  Eo  e  Ti-lalo-fonua,  ko  e  manu-lele  ia  he  pu-lagi.  Eo  Ha-le- 
vao  kua  ui  ai  ko  e  Peka — ko  e  tagata  totolo  ia  he  kelekele,  ko  e  faoa 
taha  a  laua.  Ne  kitekite  atu  e  Peka  ki  a  Euma,  kua  matiti  lahi  ni 
hana  a  lele,  ti  fulufuluola  lahi  ni ;  ti  ole  ne  fai  ke  ta  age  e  tau  tapakau 
a  Euma  ke  fakaMtaki  e  ia,  po  ke  iloa  nakai.  Ne  lamakai  lahi  a 
Euma,  ka  e  ole  fakalahi  atu  a  Peka  mo  e  fakafiafia  atu.  Eua  talia  e 
Euma  he  fakaalofa  ki  a  Peka. 

20.  Kua  tala  age  e  Euma,  '*  Ati  hau  a,  ke  t&  atu  haku  na  takapau 
ke  fakalata  fakatote  a  koe,  po  ke  iloa  nakai."    Ea  e  tali  atu  a  Peka, 
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to  use  them."  But  Peka  answered,  **  Give  me  them  then  ;  but  you 
fasten  them  on  just  like  you  do — make  them  firm — lest  you  are  the 
cause  of  my  falling  and  being  killed.'*  So  Euma  fastened  them 
strongly  and  well ;    and  then  lifted  Peka  up  and  said,  ''  Now  then, 

fly!" 

21.  Ha-le-vao  Peka  arose  in  flight ;  he  laughed  and  called  to 
Kuma,  **  Are  the  things  (wings)  as  well  as  with  you  ?  **  Euma  called 
to  him,  "  Come  down !  you  have  been  sufficiently  long  I  "  As  he  flew, 
Peka  called  down  gently,  **  Presently  !  Presently  I  '*  and  then  he 
made  off  altogether,  leaving  Kuma  to  bewail  the  loss  of  his  treasure, 
but  gave  Euma  a  parting  greeting.  Thus  the  creeping  animal  took  to 
flight,  whilst  the  flying  bird  had  to  creep.  ''Peka  Ha-le-vao,  the 
evil-minded,  ^^Ea!  Eal  Kiki  to!  Kiki  io !  **  said  he  below, 
whilst  Peka  replies,  **  Koloke  !  koloke  ."*  from  above. 


fTn  he  continued,; 
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**  Ati  mai  a,  ka  e  fakatu  mai  e  koe  tuga  i  a  koe,  mo  e  fakamau  ke 
mau,  neke  fakato  e  koe  au  ke  mate."  Ne  taute  fakamalolo  e  Kuma, 
ati  mau  mitaki  e  na  tapakau  ua,  ti  lagaaki  bake  e  ia  ki  luga  mo  e 
tala  age,  **  Ati  lele  a!'* 

21.  Eua  lele  hake  a  Ha-le-vao  Peka,  ati  kata  a  ia  mo  e  ui  &ge, 
''  Ne  mitaki  ai  pihia  bau  a  tau  mena  !  "  Kua  ui  atu  a  Euma,  '*  Hifo 
a !  Eua  leva  tuai."  Ha  ne  lele  kua  ui  fakatepetepe  bifohifo  a  Peka, 
'*  Aukiala !  Aukiala ! "  Ati  fano  fakaoti  e  Peka,  kua  tagi  e  EumS  he 
fofo  e  tau  koloa  bana.  Eua  mavebe  atu  e  Peka,  *'  Hau  na  t^  baku 
nai !  "  Eua  lele  e  manu-totolo,  ka  e  totolo  e  manulele.  '*  Eo  Peka- 
Ha-le-vao,  loto  kelea,  ea,  ea,  kiki  io,  kiki  io/'  a  ia  i  lalo.  Eua  pebe  a 
Peka,  '*  Eoloke,  koloke/'  i  luga. 


NOTES   ON   THE   ART   OF   WAR, 

AS    CONDUCTED    BY    THE    MAORI    OF    NEW    ZEALAND, 
WITH    ACCOUNTS   OF    VAKI0U8   CUSTOMS,    BITES.    SUPER- 
STITIONS, dec.  PERTAINING  TO  WAR,  AS  PBACTISED 
AND  BELIEVED  IN  BY  THE  ANCIENT  MAORI. 

By  Elbdon  Best,  of  Tciboe-land. 


Paba-Whakawai. 

^i^HE  para-u-hakaiiai  was  the  school  ot  arms  of  the  Maori, 
^-^  wherein  the  young  men  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms — 
to  guard,  parry,  thrust  and  strike.  They  were  taught  the  use 
of  arms  by  the  old,  tried  warriors,  linown  as  Ika-a-Whiro.  They 
were  pitted  against  each  other  and  performed  sham  duets,  the 
ends  of  the  weapons  being  wrapped  in  old  garments,  bo  as  to 
avoid  inflicting  a  wound.  These  trials  of  skill  were  known  as 
tt-hakahoriihoru  rakau.  Wrestling  was  also  indulged  in,  and  was 
termed  irhatoto.  Trained  warriors  would  whakatu  rakau,  t.c,  no 
through  the  various  guards,  passes,  &c.,  with  the  various  weapons 
before  the  young  men,  that  the  latter  might  ac4]uire  these  arts,  and 
learn  to  tread  the  ways  of  Tu,  the  tierce-eyed — Tu-tawake  who  reeks 
not  of  human  life,  but 


There  would  appear  to  have  also  been  performed  at  these  exhibi- 
tions, or  classes,  a  Rort  of  mimic  encounter,  wherein  two  opposing 
forces  in  colunm  went  through  the  performances  of  challenging,  &e„ 
and  single  combats,  as  in  actual  war,  the  performers  being  closely 
watched  by  the  elder  men,  in  order  to  see  who  were  the  more 
proficient,  and  also  to  note  any   lapses   from  the  rules  of  war,  aitua. 
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or  mistakes,  such  as  the  korapa,  &c.     The  following  brief  invocation 

was  repeated  by  the  priest  over  these,  as  yet,  unblooded   Children 

of  Tu  :— 

"  Ngaa  ata  koe  ki  tua  te  arorangi 
Ngaa  ata  koe  ki  te  kapna  1  te  rangi." 

HoA  Bakau,  &c. 

War  was,  with  the  Maori,  ever  deeply  imbued  with  their  religious 
ideas  or  superstitions.  No  man  might  hope  to  achieve  fame  or 
success,  or  even  to  retain  his  knowledge  or  his  bravery,  tact  and 
presence  of  mind  without  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  We  will, 
therefore,  look  at  those  means  by  which  weapons  were  rendered 
efficient  after  they  had  left  the  hands  of  the  artificer,  and  at  the 
tapu  with  which  weapons  were  impregnated  when  in  the  service  of  Tu 
(supreme  war-god  of  the  Maori). 

The  weapons  of  the  Maori  being  imbued  with  a  certain  amount  of 
tapn  were  necessarily  carefully  looked  after.  They  were  generally 
kept  suspended  from  the  side  walls  or  roofs  of  the  houses,  long  spears 
being  usually  slung  to  the  roof.  During  active  service,  weapons 
appear  to  have  shared  in  the  extra  amount  of  tapa  with  which  each 
warrior  was  imbued.  At  such  times,  and  also  on  the  return  of  an 
army  to  the  tribal  home,  great  care  was  displayed  lest  the  weapons 
become  tamaoatia  (polluted,  void  of  tapu  or  sacredness),  which 
misfortune  would  not  only  render  them  non-efficient  in  battle,  but 
also  be  liable  to  bring  dire  disaster  upon  the  war  party. 

The  word  hoa  is  a  generic  term  for  divers  karakia  (invocations, 
incantations)  intended  to  destroy  or  weaken  either  men  or  inanimate 
objects.  Thus  the  tapuwae  (hoa  tapuwae)  is  repeated  in  order  to  render 
an  enemy  less  jQeet  of  foot,  and  also  to  strengthen  and  render  more 
fleet  the  reciter.  Another  hoa  is  repeated  in  order  to  cause  stones  to 
be  fractured,  i.e.,  broken  simply  by  the  power  of  spell  or  charm. 
This  was  one  test  applied  to  young  men  who  had  been  educated  as 
priests.  A  stone  was  handed  to  him,  over  which  he  repeated  a  hoay 
and  then  cast  it  on  the  ground.  Had  the  scholar  fully  grasped  the 
matter  imparted  to  him  by  the  priests,  and  duly  observed  all  the 
necessary  precautions,  <fcc.,  that  stone  would  be  shattered  simply  by 
the  power  of  his  incantation.  Another  hoa  was  repeated  whereby  to 
blast  living  trees.  Yet  another  was  repeated  over  a  spear  >vhich  was 
laid  across,  or  buried  beneath,  the  trail  over  which  a  hostile  force  was 
advancing.  Should  the  enemy  pass  over  the  spear — lie  pareknra  ! — 
they  had  entered  the  world  of  death,  and  disaster  lay  before  them. 
In  olden  days  some  peculiar  methods  of  restoring  a  sick  person 
obtained,  one  of  which  was  to  carry  the  patient,  after  sunset,  to  the 
side  of  a  stream,  where  sundry  rites  were  performed.  One  of  these 
was  the  heating  of  a  small  earth-oven  by  the  priest,  and  in  which  he 
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placed  a  portion  of  sacred  food,  repeating  over  it  a  certain  futa.  When 
the  oven  was  opened  by  the  priest,  should  the  enclosed  food  be  not 
properly  cooked,  that  patient  was  doomed.  If  cooked,  the  patient 
would  recover,  and  the  thunder  of  heaven  would  resound.  So  much 
for  hoa  as  a  generic  term. 

Now  for  the  hoa  rakau,  or  Iwa  for  weapons.  This  is  often  termed 
in  Tuhoeland  a  mdta-rakaiiy  and  is  also  known  among  some  tribes  as 
a  hi-tao.  It  was  a  karakia  (  =  invocation  or  spell)  to  make  a  weapon 
efficacious  and  destructive  in  battle,  as  also  to  weaken  the  enemy. 
The  words  employed  to  render  the  enemy  powerless,  to  deprive  him  of 
strength,  are  often  embodied  in  a  karakia  known  as  a  tiiaimu.  The 
word  tua  here  means  to  subdue.  Another  tua  is  a  spell  employed  to 
subdue  the  elements,  to  calm  a  storm,  i.e.,  to  subdue  Tawhirimatea, 
who  is  the  personification  of  the  winds.  The  speU  repeated  by  the 
priest  in  the  above  described  ceremony  in  regard  to  a  sick  person, 
appears  to  be  sometimes  termed  a  tudimn  (of  which  tuaiimu  and 
umu  and  imu  are  variant  forms).  The  tuaimti  to  quell  the  raging 
winds  is  also  known  as  umu  purn-rangi. 

It  is  stated  by  the  natives  that  when  an  efficacious  mata-rakau 
(  =  hoa  rakau)  has  been  repeated  over  a  weapon,  that  even  a  slight 
wound  inflicted  by  such  weapon  will  cause  death — the  power  of  the 
spell  completing  the  work  of  the  weapon.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  die 
unless  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the  services  of  a  tohunija  (priest) 
who  has  sufficient  power  of  a  sacerdotal  nature  to  enable  him  to  over- 
come the  mata-rakau  spell  of  the  enemy. 

The  following  quotation  wiU  show  that  the  terms  tuditmi  or 
ticdumUf  mata-rakau  and  hoa-rakau  are  applied  to  the  same  thing,  with 
the  exception  that  the  two  latter  are  specific  terms,  and  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  whereas  tuaimu,  being  a  generic  term,  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  object  in  order  to  render  it  clear  as  to  which  tuaimu  is 
meant.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  so  connected  with  the  point  of 
the  weapon — te  mata  o  te  rakau — in  the  following  illustration  : — 

**  Ka  tudumutia  e  au  t£  mata  o  taku  raJtau — kaore  e  ora  i  a  au, 
Ahakoa  he  puhuki  te  mata  o  te  rakau — kia  pa  Id  te  tinana  o  ts  tamjata — 
mate  tonu  atu,''  ...  I  tuaimu  the  point  (or  edge)  of  my 
weapon,  and  no  enemy  can  withstand  me.  Although  the  point  (or 
edge)  of  my  weapon  be  blunt — let  it  but  strike  the  body  of  man — and 
he  perishes. 

In  pursuing  an  enemy  a  warrior  will  sometimes  repeat  a  hoa  over 
his  weapon  and  then  cast  it  at  his  flying  foe. 

*  Here  is  a  definition  of  the  above  hoa — **  Ko  t£  mata-rakau  he 
karakia  mo  te  hoariri ;  he  hoa  mo  te  huata,  kia  kaha  ki  te  nyau  tanyata.*' 
The  mata-rakau  is  a  spell  used  against  an  enemy  ;  a  hoa  for  the  spear, 
that  it  may  destroy  man. 
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Our  warrior,  weapon  in  right  hand,  stands  forth.  An  TIcn-a-  Jlhiro  is 
he,  and  a  blooded  son  of  Tu-tawake.  He  is  about  to  engage  an  enemy, 
to  enter  battle,  or  single  combat.  He  lifts  his  weapon  to  his  mouth 
and  expectorates  upon  it.  He  then  repeats,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
speaiiing  secretly  to  the  point  of  his  weapon  {ka  karakia  pukn  ki  te 
mata  o  tana  rakau)  the  hoa  or  mata-rakau : — 

To  ringa  i  tn,  to  ringa  i  pe,  May  thy  hand  be  stricken,  be  rotten, 

Pepebi  nuku,  pepehi  rangi.  Press  down  earth,  press  down  heaven 

Takataka  o  rangi  Falling  is  thy  eminence, 

Kaki  whatia  Broken  is  thy  neck. 

Tuku  tonu,  heke  tonu  Begone !  descend, 

Te  ika  ki  te  Po  The  victim  to  Hades, 

Man  ka  oti  ata  ki  te  Po  Begone  for  ever  to  Hades. 

He  ika  ka  ripiripia  Slashed  is  the  victim. 

He  ika  ka  toetoea  Tom  in  shreds  is  the  victim. 

He  ika  ka  haparangitia.  Disembowelled  is  the  victim. 

Such  is  a  mata-rakau  as  repeated  when  the  warrior  desires  to  slay 
his  enemy.  The  words  **  Man  ka  oti  atu  ki  te  Po,**  consigns  him  to 
the  Po,  Hades,  the  World  of  Darkness,  for  evermore.  Should, 
however,  his  opponent  be  a  relative,  or  should  the  warrior,  for  some 
other  reason,  not  wish  to  slay  his  opponent,  he  will  omit  the  above 
seven  words ;  and  should  his  opponent  fall  to  his  weapon,  he  will 
stoop  over  the  body  and,  wetting  his  fingers  with  his  spittle  (htlar^), 
will  rub  them  on  the  face  and  body  of  the  stricken  one,  at  the  same 
time  repeating  this  spell : — 

Hoki  mai  ki  te  ao  nei  Betum  thee  to  this  world ; 

Mahihi  ora  Bise  np  to  life, 

Ki  te  whai  ao,  ki  te  ao  marama  To  the  world  of  being  and  of  light, 

Ko  rou  ora  To  the  life  acquired. 

This  process  is  to  restore  the  wounded  opponent  to  the  world  of 
life  and  being.     The  eyes  blink  and  he  is  restored. 

The  following  is  a  variant  form  of  the  tiiaimn : — 

Te  imu  kai  te  ruhi  The  rite  to  effect  exhaustion, 

Te  imu  kai  te  nene  ( =  ngenge)  The  rite  to  effect  tiring, 

Te  imu  kai  te  ta  The  rite  to  efifect  the  killing, 

Te  imu  i  tukitukia  The  rite  of  smashing, 

Te  imu  i  wawahia  The  rite  of  splitting  open. 

Tuku  tonu,  heke  tonu  Away  !  descends 

Te  ika  ki  te  Po.  The  victim  to  Hades — 

He  ika  ka  ripiripia  The  victim  that  is  slashed. 

He  ika  ka  toetoea  The  victim  that  is  torn  in  shreds, 

He  ika  ka  ripiripia  The  victim  that  is  slashed. 

He  ika  ka  loetoea  The  victim  that  is  torn  in  shreds, 

He  ika  ka  haparangitia  The  victim  that  is  disembowelled 

Muimui  te  ngaro  Gather  the  flies, 

Totoro  te  iro  Crawl  the  maggots, 

Mau  ka  oti  atu  ki  te  Po  Begone  for  ever  to  Hades, 

Oti  uiu  ki  te  Po  wlierikoriko.  Begone  to  the  Hades  of  bLiukness. 
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And  still  another  : — 

Ha  te  rahi,  ha  te  Dgenge,  ba  te  amu, 
Ha  te  ruhi,  ba  te  ngenge,  ba  te  uma 
Mui  te  ngaro,  totoro  te  iro 

E  mate  ki  te  Po, 

E  buri  ki  tua,  ki  wai, 

Oti  atu. 

Another  statement  made  in  regard  to  the  Aoa  ^akau  is  that  when 
a  warrior  repeated  the  spell,  he  lifted  his  weapon  to  his  mouth  {ka 
whakaha  i  tana  rakau  ki  tona  waka)y  as  a  precaution  (kei  hoki  mat  ki 
a  ia),  lest  his  karakia  he  turned  against  him,  or  be  overcome  by  that 
of  his  enemy.  Hence  the  lifting  of  the  weapon  to  the  mouth  appears 
to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  whakamana — to  give  mana  (power, 
force)  to  the  spell.  Possibly  the  act  of  spitting  upon  the  weapon  was 
supposed  to  have  a  similar  effect.  The  saliva  entered  into  many  rites 
in  ancient  Maori  land.  The  saliva  of  an  enemy,  if  obtained,  could 
be  used  as  an  nhonga  or  passive  agent,  through  which  to  take 
the  life  of  such  enemy,  the  spell  repeated  by  the  performer  being  the 
active  agent-  When,  however,  a  person  made  use  of  his  own  saliva  it 
was  generally,  I  believe,  used  in  the  sense  of  whakaora — 1.<'.,  to  retain 
life,  health,  strength,  or  prestige.  I  have  read  that,  among  the 
dancing  dervishes  of  the  east,  when  members  fall  in  a  swoon  from 
exhaustion,  or  self-inflicted  wounds,  the  leader  of  the  band  restores 
such  by  rubbing  them  with  his  saliva. 

When  the  Urewera  fell  a  squabbling  at  Pa  Waimori  (Waikare- 
moana)  over  a  woman,  a  party  attacked  that  diminutive  island 
stronghold.  Topatopa  repeated  a  hoa  rakau  over  his  spear,  and, 
thrusting  it  between  the  palisades  of  the  fort,  succeeded  in  spearing 
Pae-nahue  in  the  breast  and  killing  him. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Maori  of  old  evolved  personifications  of  almost 
everything,  animate  or  inanimate,  on  earth  or  under  the  earth,  in  the 
waters  and  in  the  heavens,  and  the  free  winds  that  blow  between 
them.  Hence,  by  close  questioning  among  the  few  old  men  who  still 
retain  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  lore,  we  find  that  a  special  atua  (god, 
demon,  &c.),  one  Ue-mutu  by  name,  presided  over  weapons  and  the 
rites  and  incantations  connected  therewith.  The  mata-rakau  invoca- 
tion has  the  effect  of  practically  locating  Ue-mutu  upon  the  point  of 
the  spear,  <fec. — that  is  to  say,  the  power  {tapu)  and  prestige  of  that 
atua  is  so  located,  the  point  of  the  weapon  is  impregnated  with  such 
virtues  or  powers  of  the  god.  **  Ka  karakia  i  te  mat  a  rakau  ^  ka  hoatu  a 
Ve-vuttu  ki  te  mata  o  te  rakau^  ara,  ka  whakanokoia  tana  atua  ki  te 
mata  o  te  rakau,  hai  whakamate  i  te  hoarin/'  (The  uiata  rakau  spell 
is  repeated,  thus  locating  Ue-mutu  on  the  point  of  the  weapon,  in 
order  that  he  may  bring  death  to  the.  enemy.)  There  are  evidences 
that  a  special  invocation  was  employed  in  order  to  cause  the  Ue-mutu, 
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or  the  power  of  that  atua,  to  be  absorbed  by  that  weapon.  That 
karakia  seems  to  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  atiuiy  and  the 
following  words  are  said  to  be  a  portion  of  it :  **  K  {9  he)  rum  taiaroa 
no  Tu/' 

On  the  return  of  a  war  party  to  the  village  home  some  very  strict 
rules  were  enforced.  They  might  not  mingle  with  the  people  until 
the  tapu  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  priest.  No  one  might  eat 
of  the  human  flesh  brought  in — this  applied  in  a  most  stringent 
manner  to  women  —until  the  wluikanoa  rite  had  been  performed  and 
the  tapu  taken  oflP.  ..."  Kd  kai  ratau  i  te  mata  o  te  rakau*' — 
lest  they  eat  the  point  of  the  weapon — Le,,  lest  they  pollute  the  tapu 
of  the  weapons,  and  thus  render  them  non-efficient.  For  the  flesh  of 
enemies  brought  in  for  food  is,  for  the  time,  sacred,  having  been  in 
contact  with  Ue-mutu.  "  Ko  taua  rakau  toa  kai  rujuja  tonu  i  te  tanf/ata 
e  haere  aria  *' — The  sacredness  of  the  victorious  weapons  is  still  upon 
the  people — until  the  tapu  is  lifted. 

Here  endeth  the  koa  rakau. 

TaU'MATAKI-TAHI — SiNOLB    CoMBAT. 

In  the  old  Maori  style  of  warfare,  with  the  weapons  of  a  neolithic 
people,  even  a  general  hand-to-hand  engagement  was,  of  course,  a 
series  of  single  combats  as  it  were,  each  warrior  selecting  an  adversary 
and  engaging  him  with  spear,  club  or  battle-axe.  But  apart  from  this 
the  single  combat  was  a  great  institution,  and  such  affairs  were 
deliberately  arranged  and  carried  out,  as  the  term  tau-mataki-tahi 
itself  implied.  And  not  only  on  the  battlefield  did  such  encounters 
occur,  but  also  during  quarrels  concerning  women,  land,  &c.  When 
two  hostile  forces  met  on  the  field  of  war  it  often  occurred  that  a  chief 
would  step  forward  and  challenge  some  noted  toa^  or  brave,  of  the 
enemy  to  single  combat.  It  sometimes  happened  that  a  noted  warrior 
would  thus  vanquish  in  succession  several  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the 
latter  would  then  retreat,  leaving  their  foe  in  possession  of  the  fidd  ; 
thus  the  main  body  on  both  sides  would  have  taken  no  part  whatever 
in  the  fray. 

In  such  aflairs  each  warrior  would  be  accompanied  by  his  piki^  or 
second,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  his  principal,  and  often  to  assist  or 
avenge  him.  The  term  plki  toto  means  to  take  blood  vengeance.  Piki- 
turanfja  means  **  to  come  to  the  rescue,"  **  assist  anyone  in  fighting," 
and  also  "  a  successor." 

The  expression  **  maramja  te  whaiia''  means  to  run,  it  is  often 
applied  to  the  flight  of  an  enemy. 

As  to  the  weapons  used  in  single  combats,  each  warrior  pleased 
himself  and  used  his  favourite  weapon.  In  many  cases  one  would  be 
armed  with  a  short  weapon,  as  the  patu^  and  his  adversary  with  a 
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taiaha,  or  spear,  or  tewhatewha.  The  general  verdict  of  the  few 
survivors  of  the  days  of  the  rakau  Maai-i  or  native  weapons  is  that  a 
skilful  man  armed  with  a  patu  would  usually  vanquish  his  opponent 
of  the  longer  thrusting,  or  striking,  weapon.  Doubtless  the  former 
would  use  some  form  of  pad  or  shield  in  his  left  hand  (see  auts)  with 
which  to  take  or  parry  a  spear  thrust. 

When  encountering  an  enemy  whose  ranks  contained  a  noted 
warrior,  famous  for  his  skill  in  fighting,  it  often  occurred  that  such  a 
toa  would  be  attacked  (poke)  by  several  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
despatching  him.  Pa-i-te-rangi,  a  famed  warrior  of  Rua-toki,  was 
to  be  assailed.  His  attackers  felled  him  to  the  ground  and  tried  to 
slay  him  so,  but  he  evaded  them,  and  Tapoto  in  admiration  thereof 
called  off  his  men  and  challenged  Pa  to  single  combat.  Pa  was  armed 
with  a  patUf  Tapoto  with  a  tokotokoy  spear.  But  Tapoto  had  the  best 
of  it,  and  when  Pa  had  received  eight  spear  wounds  he  seemed  to 
think  the  affair  somewhat  monotonous,  and  so  called  on  his  warriors 
to  close  in  battle. 

When  Ngati-Awa,  under  Tikitu,  were  advancing  to  attack  Tuhoe  at 
Rua-Tahuna  they  camped  a  night  at  Hukanui.  Early  next  morning 
Piki,  a  chief  of  Tuhoe,  was  seen  descending  the  trail.  Tikitu  was 
seated  in  the  camp,  engaged  in  scraping  his  taiaha.  As  Piki  approached 
Ngati-Awa  watched  their  chief  to  see  what  fate  awaited  the  traveller. 
Tikitu  raised  his  hand,  and,  doubling  or  closing  the  forefinger  thereof, 
placed  it  to  the  side  of  his  nose.  Then  Ngati-Awa  knew  that  Piki 
was  not  to  be  slain,  that  peace  was  proclaimed.  Tikitu  said,  **  Farewell ! 
I  return  no  more  to  these  parts.  T  have  closed  the  door  of  the 
house." 

So  Ngati-Awa  rolled  back  down  the  Whakatane  river.  At  Nga- 
Mahanga  they  stayed  awhile  and  fraternised  with  Tuhoe  of  that  place. 
An  exhibition  of  skill  in  the  use  of  arms  was  given.  Many  single 
combats  occurred  between  the  two  forces.  Tikitu  engaged  Te  Ahi- 
kai-ata  of  Tuhoe,  but  his  taiafia  was  no  match  for  the  patiti  (iron 
hatchet)  of  Te  Ahi,  which  soon  drew  blood,  and  the  combat  ceased. 

Then  Ngati-Awa  rose  to  depart.  Tikitu  stood  forth ;  he  said  to 
Tuhoe,  to  Te-Ahoaho  and  others,  **  Farewell !  Do  not  be  alarmed  at 
having  shed  my  blood.     I  may  avenge  it  elsewhere,  but  not  here.** 

When  Koura  and  Te  Ika-poto  of  Tuhoe  visited  Ngati-Awa  at  Te 
Kupenga  pa  (near  hotel  at  Te  Teko)  after  the  above  incident,  Te 
Piariari  of  Ngati-Pukeko  and  Te  Ika-poto  engaged  in  a  tau-mataJd-tahi, 
The  former  was  very  quick  with  his  taiaha,  and  in  making  a  rapid 
feint  {whakahopo)  swept  his  weapon  close  to  the  eyes  of  his  opponent, 
who  started  and  stepped  back.  Then  Ngati-Awa  applauded  their 
representative  and  cried,  "  Kua  korapa  !  Kua  karapa  a  Te  Ika-poto !  '* 
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For  his  mQvements  oonstdtnted  a  korapa^  which  was  an  evil  omen  for 
him.  Such  combats  as  these  were  not,  of  course,  duels  to  the  death, 
but  trials  of  skill. 

A  famous  single  combat  was  that  fought  out  by  Te  Purewa,  of 
Tuhoe,  and  Te  Waha-kai-kapua,  of  Te  Arawa,  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Puke-kai-k&hu.  Korotaha  acted  as  second  (piki)  to  Te  Purewa,  and 
Toko  performed  a  like  office  for  Te  Waha.  Then  was  seen  a  Homeric 
combat  as  these  two  giants  strove  together.  Te  Purewa  fought  with 
a  patu  oneway'^  his  opponent  used  a  spear  (tokotoko).  The  former,  in 
warding  oflf  a  blow,  had  his  weapon  broken,  the  stump  thereof  alone 
remaining  in  his  hand.  Waha  then  pierced  him  in  the  shoulder  vsrith 
his  spear,  felling  and  pinning  him  to  the  earth.  Korotaha  strove  to 
save  his  principal,  but  was  attacked  by  Waha*s  second,  and  thus  had 
his  hands  full.  Waha  shortened  his  grip  on  his  spear  in  order  to 
drive  it  home,  when  Te  Purewa,  with  a  desperate  eflfort,  struck  upwards 
at  the  temple  of  his  foe  and  slew  him  with  the  stump  of  his  patu.\ 

The  Maobi  Wab  Party. 

How  it  was  raised,  and  of  the  various  rites,  &c.,  pertaining  to  war, 
with  some  account  of  the  old  methods  of  fighting,  of  peace-making, 
&c.,  &c. 

As  already  stated,  the  Maori  possesses  a  remarkably  revengeful 
nature,  hence  he  was  ever  ready  to  fly  to  arms  on  the  slightest  pretext, 
to  avenge  some  insult,  real  or  imaginary,  to  individual  or  tribal 
honour.  Tradition,  custom  and  self-preservation  all  tended  to  make 
the  Maori  remorselessly  cruel,  not  to  speak  of  his  natural  ferocity  or 
his  craving  for  revenge.  The  Maoris  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
certain  divisions  of  the  Celtic  race  in  their  ceaseless  inter- tribal  wars 
and  utter  incapacity  to  form  themselves  into  an  united  nation. 

Among  the  communistic  Maori  tribes  there  was  no  form  of  con- 
scription. The  tribal  weal  demanded  that  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  defend  the  tribal  lands 
from  aggression.  At  such  a  time  no  private  affairs  would  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  a  fighting  man  remaining  at  home  ;  indeed  it  is  probable, 
owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  natives,  that 
his  wife  would  be  eager  to  accompany  him,  and  very  often  did  so. 
For,  after  the  crops  were  planted,  the  people  were  comparatively  free 
and  could  leave  their  homes.  Private  property  was  by  no  means 
excessive  in  quantity.  When  a  man  had  his  clothing  on  and  his 
weapon  in  hand  he  could  sever  himself  from  his  home  without  incon- 
venience. His  most  sacred  care  was  the  bones  of  his  dead.  Destroy 
his    property    or  seize   his  wife,   and  you    leave   but  an    ordinary 

*  t.«.,  A  stone  patu,  f  This  inoident  was  given  to  me  by  Captain  Mair. 
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take  or  cause  for  war.  But  should  you  interfere  with  the  bones  of  his 
dead  you  will  then  start  a  blood  feud  that  may  run  down  the 
centuries. 

The  appearance  of  the  star  Rehua  marked  the  sixth  month  of  the 
Maori  year  (October- November).  It  was  then  that  the  crops  were 
planted,  and  men  were  free  to  follow  the  trail  of  Tu,  the  fierce-eyed, 
and  the  raised  weapon.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  war  party  was 
sent  forth.  In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turned  to 
thoughts  of  war.  Hence  the  above  star  is  often  termed  Behua-kai- 
tangata,  i.e,^  Rehua,  the  man  destroyer. 

Extra-tribal  war  wcus  the  one  thing  which  could  bind  the  various 
divisions  of  a  tribe  into  a  more  or  less  harmonious  whole.  At  other 
times  the  different  clans  or  sub- tribes. frequently  turned  on  each  other 
and  fought  fiercely  among  themselves.  A  strange  mixture  of  ideas 
would  appear  to  occupy  the  native  mind.  They  were  of  a  remarkably 
independent  and  jealous  nature.  No  chief  could  order  a  tribe  to 
engage  in  any  war ;  each  clan  did  as  it  pleased  and  remained  under  its 
own  chief.  A  chief  endowed  with  great  prestige  in  war,  or  with  a 
supposed  supernatural  power — as  the  waka  or  medium  of  a  war  god — 
might  become  leader  of  the  collected  tribal  divisions  in  war.  But  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  fighting  his  temporary  authority  over  the  whole 
tribe  would  end,  or  be  much  lessened.  The  whole  of  the  Tuhoe  clans 
placed  themselves  under  Uhia,  medium  of  the  tribal  war  god  Te  Rehu- 
o-Tainui,  in  the  wars  against  Te  Arawa,  Ngati-Tuwharetoa  and  other 
tribes.  Yet  the  Ngai-Te-Riu  clan,  for  some  reason,  never  took  part 
in  the  fierce  struggle  of  Puke-kai-kahu,  but  drew  aside  and  allowed 
the  other  clans  of  Tuhoe  to  win  that  field. 

It  would  appear  that  many  of  the  so-called  democratic  ideas  of  the 
Maori  are  merely  the  outcome  of  the  universal  feeling  of  pnliaeliae  or 
jealousy,  which  is  so  prominent  a  trait  in  the  native  character,  as  it 
may  well  be  among  any  undisciplined  people. 

And  yet  has  the  Maori  many  ideas  which  lean  towards  aristocracy. 
A  few  days  since  I  was  speaking  to  a  native  on  the  subject  of  the 
families  noted  for  producing  prominent  fighting  men  in  the  days  of 
yore.  He  spoke  of  the  Parahaki  aud  other  famed  families,  and 
stoutly  maintained  that  only  high-born  families  produced  famous 
warriors,  that  a  toa  was  necessarily  of  good  family,  and  that  no  ware 
or  plebeian  ever  became  noted  as  a  warrior.  Although  by  no  means 
agreeing  with  him,  yet  his  remarks  showed  that  his  ideas  were  of  au 
aristocratic  nature. 

For  some  time  after  the  government  road  works  started  at  Rua- 
tahuna,  Te  Wheuua-nui,  head  of  the  alio  arikij  or  principal  family  of 
the  district,  worked  in  various  contracts  of  bushfelling  and  formation. 
The  tribe,  however,  held  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
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not  seemly  for  their  principal  chief  to  engage  in  such  work.  This 
decision  was  made  known  to  him,  with  the  result  that  he  has  not 
since  done  any  such  work. 

*        *        *        *        sf* 

And  now  Behua-kai-tangata  gleams  above  the  horizon,  Tu  of  the 
dread  visage  turns  his  fierce,  barbed  eyes  upon  man,  the  booming  of 
the  war  horns  is  heard  across  far  lands.  Great  Ba  (the  sun)  has 
abandoned  his  wife  Hine-takurua  on  the  far  ocean,  he  returns  to  land 
to  dwell  with  Raumati  (summer)  of  the  seared  leaf.  The  ovens  are 
open  and  void,  the  gods  must  be  appeased  with  the  hearts  of  the  quick. 

We  will  gird  on  our  war  belts  and  perform  the  sacred  wai  taua,  we 
will  send  forth  the  kara  (token)  to  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  and  sing 
the  hidden  tiwha  by  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Toi.  The  ancient  Earth - 
Mother  shall  tremble  to  the  roaring  chorus  of  the  war  dance,  and 
many  tribes  shall  rise  at  the  sign  of  the  burned  robe. 

^        )|c        ^        H(        ifc 

A  war  party  is  termed  a  taua  or  ope  taita,  sometimes  simply  ope. 
To  raise  a  war  party  is  tutu  taua^  or  whakataka  ope,  or  tirare  ope. 

We  will  now  explain  various  methods  by  which  a  war  party  was 
raised,  either  for  defence  or  offence  in  days  gone  by. 

Tiwha  ob  Kaba. 

When  a  chief  or  tribe  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
another  tribe,  distant  or  related,  in  war  it  was  not  usual  to  ask  plainly 
for  such  assistance.  Either  a  material  token  was  sent  as  an  application 
for  such  help,  or  the  request  was  made  in  the  singing  of  a  song  which 
contained  a  hint,  however  vague  an  one,  of  what  was  required.  This 
token  or  hint  is  known  as  a  tiwha  among  the  Tuhoe  tribes.  It  is  also 
known  as  a  kara,  or  ngakau,  or  koha,  or  whakapiko,  or  wahi.  So  soon 
as  the  token  was  placed  before  him,  or  the  song  sung,  a  chief  would  at 
once  know  what  was  required  of  him,  and  he  would  reply  to  it  by 
entering  the  league  or  declining  to  do  so.  His  reply  was  often  in  the 
form  of  a  song,  as  will  be  shown  anon. 

For  instance — "  I  may  be  living  away  from  my  own  people,  with 
another  tribe.  The  thought  comes  to  me  that  this  tribe  once  killed 
an  ancestor  of  mine.  I  send  to  my  own  people  to  come  and  visit  me. 
They  come,  and  I  cause  to  be  placed  before  them  a  basket  of  food. 
Among  that  food  is  a  stone  which  I  have  placed  there.  That  stone  is 
a  Uwha,  and  by  it  my  people  understand,  without  a  word  being  spoken, 
that  I  am  asking  them  to  attack  the  people  I  am  living  with,  as 
a  ranaki  mate,  to  avenge  the  death  of  my  ancestor.'* 

Another  favourite  mode  of  asking  armed  assistance  was  the 
following :  The  chief  takes  his  cloak  (a  korowai,  or  some  other  kind) 
and,  by  means  of  a  firebrand,  bums  a  number  of  holes  therein.     The 
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cloak  is  taken  to  the  chief  whose  assistance  is  required  and  laid  before 
him,  the  name  of  the  sender  (if  sent  by  a  messenger)  is  of  course 
mentioned  Should  the  recipient  consent  to  join  in  the  war,  he  takes 
up  the  cloak  and  puts  it  over  his  shoulders.     But  he  speaks  no  word. 

During  the  fierce  inter- tribal  wars  which  raged  in  the  Rua-toki 
district  four  or  five  generations  ago,  one  Bangi-mo-wuho  was  hard 
pressed,  for  the  tribes  of  Kaka  and  Kongo  were  fighting  at  death  grips. 
So  Rangi  took  his  cloak  and,  having  burned  the  holes  in  the  orthodox 
manner,  he  set  forth  for  0-tama-haka.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the 
chief  Kaha  seated  on  the  ground,  while  Te  Ngahuru,  the  younger, 
stood  beside  him.  The  latter  asked  Kangi  where  he  was  going. 
"Here  only,"  replied  Rangi,  who  then  opened  the  burned  cloak  and 
placed  it  over  the  shoulders  of  Raha.  It  was  not  removed  by  that 
chief,  and  Rangi  then  kuew  that  he  had  found  an  ally.  Some  time 
after  a  chief  named  Tohi-a-manu  entered  the  house.  He  saw  Rangi 
and  he  saw  the  burned  cloak  on  the  shoulders  of  his  companion — and, 
without  a  word  being  spoken  on  the  subject,  he  read  the  situation  at 
a  glance.  He  took  the  cloak  off  the  back  of  the  other  and  put  it  on 
himself.  That  was  his  consent  to  enter  the  league.  And  still  no 
word  was  spoken. 

When  Ngai-Tama,  of  Te  Wai-mana,  slew  Te  Manu-auare,  there  was 
trouble  in  the  land.  Tu-hukia  was  abroad  on  his  travels  —he  came 
from  Raroa  and  was  seen  by  the  wife  of  the  slain  Manu.  She 
prepared  food  for  him,  preparing  an  oven  of  taro,  which  she  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  oven  until  they  were  much  overdone,  quite  dried  up. 
These  she  put  in  a  basket,  and  placed  the  same  before  Tu-hukia.  He 
at  once  knew  that  it  was  a  tiwha.  Tu-hukia  knew  that  the  burned 
food  was  a  tiwha ^  because  it  was  repulsive — it  evidently  had  been 
overcooked  purposely.  Sometimes  the  tiwha  or  kara  was  a  most  filthy 
substance  inserted  in  a  basket  of  food.  If  the  recipient  consented  to 
the  request,  he  would  eat  the  food  set  before  him,  no  matter  how 
repulsive.  If  he  declined  to  take  part  in  the  fighting,  he  would  leave 
the  food  untouched.  In  the  case  of  a  stone  being  the  material  tiwha 
in  the  food,  he  would  show  his  consent  by  raising  the  stone  to  his 
mouth. 

When  the  insurgent  natives  of  Taranaki  evolved  the  Hauhau 
religion,  they  proceeded  to  disseminate  the  same.  The  head  of  a  slain 
British  officer  was  sent  to  the  East  Coast  to  rouse  the  tribes  of 
that  part — to  bring  them  into  the  fold  and  cause  a  general  rising  of 
the  tribes  on  both  coasts.     The  severed  head  was  a  tiwha. 

In  Mr.  Wilson's  **  Story  of  Te  Waharoa,"  is  given  an  account  of 
the  slaying  of  one  Hunga,  cousin  to  the  formidable  Waharoa  himself. 
The  body  of  Hunga  was  cut  up  and  the  pieces  sent  to  the  Arawa  tribe 
as  a  tiwha. 
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When  Tuhoe  attacked  the  Ngati-Awa  League  on  account  of  the 
expulsion  of  Warahoe,  Ngati-Awa  sent  a  tiwha  to  the  Arawa,  asking 
for  their  assistance,  which  was  given.  In  like  manner,  when  Te 
Kareke  were  driven  from  Te  Poroa  pa  at  Ruatoki  and  fled  to  Opotiki, 
they  sent  tiwha  to  Te  Whakatohea  and  other  tribes  for  assistance. 
These  agreed,  and  the  allied  tribes  marched  on  Rua-toki,  and  the 
whole  of  that  classic  vale  rang  to  the  din  of  war.  So  much  for  the 
material  tiwha. 

When  Tuhoe  went  to  Nga-tahuna  to  assist  Ngati-Mahanga  in  their 
wars,  and  were  given  no  food  by  the  latter,  some  of  the  warriors  of 
Tuhoe  climbed  on  to  a  free  branch  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  swinging 
themselves  vigorously  up  and  down  thereon,  sung  the  famous  pioi 
song  by  which  they  hinted  to  their  comrades  the  advisability  of  slaying 
their  hosts,  that  they  might  obtain  food — a  thing  which  was  actually 
done. 

When  Te  Rangi-waitatao  and  Te  Toroa,  of  Tuhoe,  were  slain  by 
the  Wairoa  people  at  O-rangi-amoa,  it  was  resolved  by  Tuhoe  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  the  northern  tribes  in  order  to  square  the  account. 
A  tiwha  song  was  composed  by  Tipihau,  in  the  form  of  a  lament  for 
his  grandchild,  one  Tipua-horonuku  by  name.  When  Te  Mai-taranui 
of  Tuhoe  visited  Maunga-pohatu,  Tipihau  sung  this  lament.  Te  Mai 
at  once  recognised  it  as  a  tiwha.  He  started  for  the  north,  raising  the 
tribes  from  the  Bay  of  Plenty  to  Ngapuhi.  These  tribes  sent  many 
warriors,  and  a  great  raid  was  organised  on  the  East  Coast.  There 
was  lighting  from  the  East  Cape  to  Te  Whanga-nui-o-Orotu,  and  dark 
days  fell  upon  the  Children  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Here  follows  the 
above-mentioned  tiwha : — 

'*■  E  tama  !    Tipua-horonuku 

E  tangi  nei  ki  te  kai  mabau    .     .    u 

Mabau  e  haere  ki  tawbiti 

Whaia  e  koe  i  muri  i  a  Hongi 
Kia  homai  §na  ana  kai  mabau 
Eoia  te  pungapuuga,  kola  te  parareka,  koia  te  poaka 
Nga  kai  i  abuatia  ai  to  pobo 
Kati,  ka  boki  mai  ki  au 
Kia  hoaia  koe  ki  te  putiki  wbai    .     .    i 
Kia  tiaia  koe  ki  te  manu  rere  rangi    .    .    i 
Te  Rau  o  Titapu 

Kia  pai  ai  koe  te  baere  ki  runga  ra 
Nga  wai  e  rere  i  roto  Te  Wairoa 
Tena  ra  to  koka  te  tao  tonu  mai  ra 
I  te  umu  pongipongi,  i  te  umu  wbakaware    .     .    e 
I  te  umu  kai     .     .     i  kino 
Nobea  e  mana    .     .    a 
Wbakiua  E  tama  !     Nga  kupu  o  te  riri 
Nga  kupu  o  tawbiti 
lie  mea  ka  tupouo  i  ruuga  i  te  tangata 
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Ka  kapiti  runga  nei,  ka  kapiti  raro  nei 
Ea  kapiti  te  whenua 
He  pokanga  nuku,  he  pokaoga  rangi, 
He  tai  ka  toka  atu,  he  tai  ka  heke  atu 
Mimiti  pakora  (e  tai  ki  Hawaiki." 

*'  0  my  son !  0  Tipua-horonuku, 
Crying  there  for  food ; 
Distant  shall  be  the  journey 
Thou  shall  follow  after  Hongi, 
That  he  may  give  thee  of  his  strengthening  food. 
Of  the  pungapunga  and  parereka  and  pigs, 
The  foods  that  give  strength  ; 
'Tis  so,  and  when  thoa  retumest, 
Thoa  shalt  be  adorned  with  the  plume 
Of  feathers  from  the  flying  bird, 
The  Huia's  plume ; 
That  thou  mayest  be  handsome, 
On  the  streams  that  in  the  Wairoa  fall, 
Where  liest  thy  mother  in  death-sleep. 
In  oven-debasing,  oven -insulting, 
In  the  food  oven,  oven  of  evil ; 
But  it  shall  not  debase  us. 
Utter  these,  0  Son !  the  words  of  war. 
The  words  from  afar  ; 
And  if  when  thou  frontest  the  enemy, 
Then  all  above  and  below  shall  close — 
The  very  earth  shall  elose ; 
The  earth  and  heavens  shall  pieroe 
Like  a  passing  tide,  a  falling  tide, 
A  tide  dried  up  to  Hawaiki  (death)." 

Such  was  the  nature  of  a  Hwha  as  given  in  the  form  of  a  song. 

When  the  Tuhoe  or  Urewera  tribe  heard  of  the  fighting  in  the 
Waikato  district  between  the  insurgent  natives  and  the  troops,  they 
were  much  disturbed.  They  feared  that  the  troops  might  be  sent 
against  them  to  take  their  lands  from  them.  Hence  it  was  proposed 
to  send  a  contingent  of  warriors  to  assist  Waikato  against  the  English 
troops.  These  were  the  backbone  of  the  men  who  fought  us  at 
Orakau. 

Piripi  Te  Heuheu,  a  leading  chief  of  Tuhoe,  determined  to  march 

north  to  join  Waikato.     He  therefore  called  a  meeting  of  the  tribe  at 

Bua-tahuna,  at  which  he  sung  the  following  song,  of  the  type  known 

a^puha,  but  which  was  really  meant  to  show  the  tribe  his  intention, 

and  asking  them  to  join  him.     It  was,  in  fact,  a  tiirha : — 

•*  Puhi  kura !    Puhi  kura !    Puhi  kaka ! 
Ka  whakatautapa  ki  Kawhia 
Huakina  1    Huaki  1  *' 


"  Ka  whakakopu  ra  Buarangi 
Hape,  Te  Ina  o  Tupateka 
Huakina ! " 


II 
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Tahi  ka  riri,  torn  ka  wha 

He  matamata — hopukia ! 

Homai  ra  to  whirl  kaha,  toro  kaha 

Kia  wetewetea 

A-t«!    A-ta!    A-tau! 


ti 


Waikato  i  te  mnri    .    .    e 

Whakaronga  mai  ra 

Ka  wbai  au  i  te  tCnga  o  te  ra 

Tukua  ano  ka  haratau  taku  hoe 

Ka  rere  wharawhara  te  whenua 

Kai  manfiwft 

A-ha !    Ma  taua  ta  taoa  nei  mahi." 


Ka  tohe  an,  ka  tohe  an,  ka  tohe  au, 

Ki  Waikato  ki  taku  karaoga 

I  whakaa  ra  i  te  warn 

E  tu  nei  Tiki 

Kia  katia !    .    .    .    An  1    .    .    .    Aa ! 

Kia  wherahia !    ...    An  1    ...    An  1 

Kia  rere  ata  te  kekeno  ki  tawhiti 

Titiro  mai  ai    .     .     . 

A-e !    A-e ! 

A!" 


*'  Tenei  ku-katia.    Tenei  ko-kopia 
I  te  tohe  mai  koe  tena  wherahia 
He  aha  he  kai  ma  te  niho  kehokeho  ? 
He  keho  ano    .    .    .    ta  ana  te  kehokeho 
Ngaua  ki  ou  niho,  he  mamae  poto 
Kai  pakoko,  kai  tua  te  ra 
Waikure  tihe !  " 


'^Enhitail    Uhi  tai    .     .    E ! 
£  nhi  tai  ana  koa 
Nga  haemanga  kai  Waikato 
Kai  tutuki  to  waewae  i  te  poro  o  te  paewai 
E  uhi  tai  1    Uhi  tai ! 


Tukua  mai  ana  te  riri 

I  raro  i  a  Mariwhenua 

I  a  Te  Mahaia  ra 

Ehara  ra  teke  pakupaku  e  koe 

Kai  te  uru,  kai  te  tonga 

E  kai  te  lakau  pakeke 

Kihi !     Aue  !  " 

There  were,  of  course,  various  modes  of  signalling  adopted  by  the 
natives — as  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  when  a  village  or  fort 
was  attacked.  Several  kinds  of  trumpets  and  war  horns  were  used. 
Fleet-footed  runners  were  employed  to  carry  the  tidings  of  a  raid  and 
to  raise  the  various  villages.  In  the  rugged  district  of  Tuhoeland, 
horns,  messengers  and  fire  signals  were  used,  and,  in  urgent  cases. 
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such  as  the  invasion  of  Rua-tahuna  by  Te  Whakatohea  under  Piki, 
the  wild  bushmen  of  the  mountain  hamlets,  provided  with  pitch  pine 
torches,  marched  all  night  over  their  rugged  trails  in  order  to  attack 
the  enemy  at  dawn. 

On  the  Eve  of  War. 

Like  most  primitive  peoples,  possessing  no  form  of  written 
language,  the  Maori  is  ever  a  good  speaker,  and,  even  at  the  present 
time,  all  tribal  affairs  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  people,  where 
each  speaker  stands  up  and  makes  his  speech  that  all  may  hear. 
Hence  such  meetings  and  speech  makings  are  an  important  element  in 
Maori  life. 

Prior  to  the  starting  forth  of  a  war  expedition,  the  various  tribal 
subdivisions  would  meet  at  some  convenient  village,  where  the  plan  of 
campaign  would  be  discussed  and  arranged  by  the  various  chiefs.  At 
such  a  time  most  eloquent  and  stirring  speeches  were  made,  speeches 
teeming  with  strange  old  saws  and  aphorisms,  with  numerous 
allusions  to  the  famed  deeds  of  ancestors  and  to  the  classic  myths  of 
the  Polynesian  race.  Songs  were  sung  by  the  orators — songs  of 
various  import,  but  usually  coming  under  the  heading  of  tan  nmrae 
tana.  The  term  tan  is  quite  a  generic  one,  embracing  the  tau  to  xcaka^ 
(a  chant  sung  during  the  hauling  of  a  canoe),  the  tan  irlutkararau 
whennay  and  others.  The  tan  marae  tana^  however,  is  a  song  sung  to 
start  the  party  on  the  war  trail,  to  get  it  under  way  {hat  hiki  i  te 
tantjata  kia  liaeie  ki  t*'  Hri).  Should  the  singer  forget  part  of  the  song 
— that  is  looked  upon  as  an  evil  omen.  One  person  would  lead  off 
with  the  song,  the  whole  audience  joining  in  the  chorus. 

The  following  incident  illustrates  the  independence  of  tribal  chiefs 
of  each  other :  **  The  clans  of  Tuhoe  gathered  at  Rua-tahuna  to 
discuss  the  invasion  of  Wai-kato  by  the  pakeha  (Europeans).  The 
sub-tribes  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  outlands  were  there  seen. 
Piripi  Te  Heuheu  rose  and  exposed  his  proposition  to  the  assembled 
peoples  :  **  Hear  me,  0  Tuhoe  !  Our  country  is  in  pain  (trouble).  1 
propose  that  Tuhoe,  here  assembled,  do  give  ear  to  the  wailing  of  our 
country — that  the  men  may  be  in  front,  the  land  behind."  Then 
Te  Ahoaho,  chief  of  Tuhoe,  arose  and  said  :  **  My  opinion,  0  Tuhoe  I 
It  is  this :  Let  Matatna  be  sheltered  from  the  storm — that  no  evil 
may  assail  it."  Piripi  replied:  '*  It  is  well.  But  I  and  the  people 
under  me  will  show  our  grief  for  our  country." 

Here,  in  Piripi's  first  remark,  he  proposes  that  the  Tuhoe  tribe 
shall  join  the  insurgents  and  fight  against  the  English  troops,  in  order 
to  protect  the  tribal  lands.  Te  Ahoaho  objects  to  this,  for  fear  the 
lands  may  be  lost.  Rather  let  the  land  be  saved  by  the  warriors 
remaining  at  home  to  protect  them.  He  uses  the  name  Matatua,  that 
of  the  vessel  by  which  their  ancestors  came  to  New  Zealand,  to  denote 
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the  tribal  lands — let  Matatua  be  kept  within  the  sheltering  canoe  shed. 

Piripi  marched  his  warriors  to  Waikato  and  applied  to  the  chief  Rewi 
for  the  site  for  a  pa  in  which  to  await  the  coming  of  the  British  troops. 
Rewi  advised  tliem  not  to  fight,  saying  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to 
prevail  against  the  ever-coming  multitudes  of  the  pakeha,  Tuhoe, 
however,  remarked  that  their  guns  and  ammunition  were  too  heavy  to 
carry  so  far  for  nothing.  They  worked  all  night  at  their  earthworks^ 
and  were  surprised  and  surrounded  by  the  troops  next  morning.  And 
there  they  fought  the  pakeha  ior  three  days,  foodless  save  a  few  raw 
pumpkins,  and  armed  with  old-fashioned  guns,  utilising  peach  stones 
for  bullets.  The  story  of  that  siege  has  been  ofttimes  told,  but  it  is 
not  credited  to  the  warriors  of  Tuhoe  who  defended  the  assaulted  face 
of  the  defences. 

When  a  war  party  was  about  to  leave  the  tribal  home,  they  would 
be  addressed  by  a  tribal  chief,  or  priest  of  high  standing,  who  would 
call  upon  the  warriors  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  tribe  and  to  care- 
fully avoid  committing  any  acts  by  which  they  might  be  assailed 
by  Turmata-rehureha — to  carefully  observe  the  proper  forms  and  rites 
by  which  alone  they  might  retain  the  aid  of  the  gods. 

The  Virtues  of  Roncotakaww   and  of  Te  Wheawheau. 

Under  this  heading  come  various  performances  by  which  the 
progress  of  a  hostile  force  may  be  stayed.  This  is  brought  about,  not 
by  the  hand  of  man,  nor  by  the  weapon  it  contains,  but  by  the  awful 
powers  of  makutn  or  magic,  and  by  the  help  of  the  gods  who  live  for 
ever. 

We  have  already  seen,  under  the  heading  of  **  Hoa  rahau/'  that 
a  spear,  after  being  subjected  to  certain  karakia  or  charms,  and  being 
buried  beneath  a  trail,  is  a  sure  preventative  of  any  enemy  advancing 
by  such  track,  inasmuch  as,  so  soon  as  they  step  over  the  spot,  they 
have  signed  their  own  death  warrant.  This  is  a  most  useful  item,  and 
we  will  here  explain  it,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  for  any  of  our 
readers  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  particular  atua  which  presided  over  this  cheerful  custom  is 
known  to  fame  as  Rongo-takawhiu.  The  priest,  bearing  the  emblem 
of  this  atna  (god  or  demon),  would  proceed  to  the  track  which  it  was 
desired  to  bewitch.  With  this  emblem,  usually  a  short  pole,  carved 
at  the  top  into  the  form  of  a  human  figure,  he  would  draw  a  line  or 
furrow  across  the  track — hence  the  expression  :  *'  Ao  HinKiotakawkiu, 
ka  haea  te  kahu  o  te  whemui — and  repeat  the  following  spell : — 

••  Te  Ika  a  Tu  ka  hikitia  "  The  victim  of  Tu  exalted, 
Te  Ika  a  Kongo  ka  hapainga  Tbe  victim  of  Tu  raised  up, 

Te  Ika  a  Tangaroa  ka  haehaea  The  victim  of  Tangaroa  cut  in  pieces 

Tuku  tonu,  heke  tonu.  Cast  down,  descends 

Te  ika  ki  te  Po  The  victim  to  Hades  ; 
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He  ika  ka  ripiripia  A  viotim  that  ii  ripped  upr 

He  ika  ka  toetoea  A  victim  that  is  sliced, 

He  ika  ka  haparangitia.'*  A  victim  that  is  disembowelled." 

Heoi!  Enough  said.  The  wily  tohunga  retires  in  a  state  of 
placid  contentment,  for  he  knows  full  well  that,  should  an  enemy 
cross  that  line,  he  is  doomed  to  pass  through  the  gates  of  death. 

Some  natives  assert  that  the  stick  was  thrown  across  the  track  and 
that  no  furrow  was  made.  Also  that,  when  a  man  was  being  pur- 
sued, should  he  stop  and  draw  this  line  behind  him,  either  on  earth 
or  in  the  water,  and  repeat  the  charm,  he  is  a  saved  man,  his  pursuer 
will  perish  when  he  passes  the  bewitched  spot,  or  at  least  be  so 
weakened  that  the  pursuit  will  be  a  mere  farce. 

The  above  explanations,  given  as  supplied  by  natives,  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  enemy  perishes  so  soon  as  they  cross  the 
line  of  death,  but  that  they  will  be  defeated,  weakened  as  they  are  by 
the  power  of  the  spell. 

The  following  account,  given  by  Ngati-Awa,  states  that  that  tribe 
possessed  a  spear  named  Bongo- takawhiu,  which  was  used  as  above 
described.  This  spear  would  probably  be  the  tribal  emblem  of 
Bongo-takawhiu.  On  being  asked  the  meaning  of  the  name  Bongo- 
takawhiu,  a  native  will  reply,  **  He  atua^  he  karakia'' — i.^.,  a  god,  an 
invocation.  I  am  unable  to  say  precisely  whether  the  name  should  be 
explained  as  an  atua  presiding  over  this  form  of  magic,  or  as  the 
name  of  the  ritual,  it  being  used  in  both  ways  by  the  natives. 
Possibly  Bongo-takawhiu  is  the  personification  of  the  deadly  power 
of  the  ritual : — 

*'  This  concerns  one  Tohia-i-te-rangi,  an  ancestor  of  mine.  Ngati- 
Awa  went  to  Whanga-mata  to  avenge  their  defeat  by  Ngati-Maru. 
The  canoes  of  Ngati-Maru  were  seen  approaching — the  enemy  came  in 
their  multitude.  Ngati-Awa  wished  to  retreat,  but  Tohia  held  them. 
He  took  the  spear  (tokotoko) — its  name  was  Bongo-takawhiu — and 
repeated  a  hoa  over  it.  He  drew  with  it  a  mark  across  the  earth,  the 
enemy  advanced,  they  crossed  the  line,  and  fell  before  my  ancestor 
Tohia-i-te-rangi,  who  was  the  father  of  my  grandfather,'* 

Another  way,  as  the  cookery  book  hath  it,  was  to  repeat  the  spell 
over  a  kumara  (sweet  potato)  which  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the 
track.  In  White's  '*  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  71, 
is  given  the  following  karakia  to  be  repeated  over  the  buried  Icumara  : — 


(» 


Whatu  mahuna, 
Whatu  marara, 
Pueha  nuku, 
Puehu  rangi.*' 
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**  When  the  war-party  steps  over  the  place,  they  will  break  and 
fly,  through  the  power  of  the  spell."  This  is  the  Ngati-Porou  version. 
The  word  mahunu  is  equivalent  to  pahunu  (already  explained).  The 
spell  is  intended  to  cause  the  enemy  to  become  nervous  and  anxious — 
to  break  and  fly. 

Streams  were  also  bewitched  in  a  similar  manner.  A  stone,  over 
which  the  proper  spell  was  repeated,  woiild  be  placed  in  a  stream,  and, 
anyone  drinking  of  the  waters  thereof,  would  perish  miserably. 

Another  atua  or  ritual  of  olden  times  was  known  as  Te  Whea- 
wheau,  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  used  for  the  above  described 
purpose,  among  other  things.  In  this  case  a  branchlet  was  used  by 
the  tohxinga  or  priest.  Invocations  would  be  recited  over  it  in  order  to 
impregnate  the  same  with  the  power  of  the  attia  or  ritual.  The  priest, 
branch  in  hand,  would  advance  to  the  forefront  of  the  advancing 
enemy,  where  he  would  wave  it  to  and  fro  before  them,  repeating  at 
the  same  time  an  incantation  to  weaken  and  render  nerveless  the  enemy. 

{Ko  te  WheawheaUf  he  at  nay  he  ran  rakaHy  ka  heria  e  te  tohuruja,  ka 
powhiriwhiria  e  ia  ki  te  am  o  te  hoanriy  hai  rotxi  i  te  hoaririy  he  mea 
karakia  hokx).  It  is  needless  to  add  that,  at  that  period,  the  Winchester 
and  Mauser  were  not  yet  to  hand. 

When  the  northern  league  of  Nga-Puhi  and  other  tribes  attacked 
the  Wairarapa  natives  of  the  lower  valley,  they  encountered  a  similar 
obstruction  to  the  above.  As  they  ascended  the  river  in  their  canoes, 
and  approached  a  pa  they  wished  to  attack,  they  saw  a  pole  stuck 
upright  in  the  river-bed,  and  to  the  top  of  which  was  fastened  a  bunch 
of  raraiihe  fern  and  other  plants.  This  was  a  magic  pole,  which  had 
beeu  set  up  by  the  people  of  the  fort,  in  order  to  stay  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  by  its  supernatural  powers.  However,  it  did  not  act 
properly  for  some  reason  or  another.  As  an  old  chronicler  has  it — 
'^  It  was  a  magic  thing  to  destroy  us,  but  we  had  no  fear  of  that  pole, 
and  had  we  been  short  of  fuel  we  would  have  taken  that  pole  and  the 
fern  to  heat  our  ovens  with." 

Still  another  style  of  blocking  a  track  was  to  place  a  log  or  branch 
across  it,  or  hang  up  a  garment  over  it.  These  articles,  being  endowed 
with  the  necessary  destructive  powers  by  the  priest,  were  quite 
efficient. 

There  is  a  place  named  Pa-rangiora  (on  the  Poroporo  Block)  near 
Buatoki.  It  was  one  Maru-hakapua  who  blocked  that  track  by  means 
of  his  deadly  powers.  He  heard  that  Kaituareke  was  coming  on  evil 
deeds  intent.  He  therefore  placed  a  branch  of  the  rangiora  shrub 
across  the  track  and  repeated  the  necessary  spell  over  it.  This  was 
the  pa  (obstruction)  which  caused  Kai  to  fall,  for  he  fell  literally  and 
Te  Paheketanga  o  Kaituareke  is  a  name  that  still  applies  to  that  spot. 
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In  like  manner,  Pa-puweru,  a  place  near  Heipipi  at  Bua-tahuna 
had  its  origin  in  a  similar  occurrence.  A  priest  of  Ngati-Tawhaki 
hung  up  a  garment  across  a  track  there,  in  order  to  turn  back  an  ope 
that  was  approaching.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  party  {ope)  was 
coming  to  fight,  but  anyhow  their  presence  was  not  desired.  Had 
they  disregarded  the  token,  evil  would  have  befallen  them,  for  they 
would  be  disregarding  and  treating  with  contempt  the  power,  prestige 
and  spells  of  the  priest  of  the  settlement — an  act  by  no  means 
conducive  to  long  life  in  ancient  Maoriland. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  after  having  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  raising,  or  rather  laying  down,  all  these  fearsome  obstructions,  they 
are  going  to  have  the  desired  effect.  If  the  tnana  or  supernatural 
power  of  the  tohunga  (priest)  of  the  invading  force  is  greater  than  the 
mdna  of  the  tohumja  who  made  such  obstructions,  then  they  will  have 
no  effect  whatever.  For  as  that  hostile  force  advances,  the  priest 
thereof  repeats  certain  incantations  to  xchakawaUa  or  clear  the  road  of 
all  such  obstructions  which  may  lie  before  the  party.  Indeed,  he  may 
possibly  march  at  the  head  of  the  column  himself,  bearing  the  emblem* 
of  his  atua,  under  whose  wing  the  war  party  is,  and  if  that  atua  is 
a  more  powerful  demon  than  the  god  of  the  force  to  be  attacked  then, 
not  only  will  the  road  be  cleared,  but  also  there  is  dire  defeat  looming 
ahead  for  the  people  of  the  land. 

Again,  the  attacking  force  may  not  come  by  the  track  which  has 
been  mined  by  the  dread  priests  of  the  Black  Art.  They  may  break 
out  a  trail  for  themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  such  unpleasant  things. 
Or,  if  a  convenient  stream  be  handy,  they  will  probably  keep  in  the 
bed  thereof,  walking  in  the  water  in  order  to  avoid  leaving  their 
footprints  on  the  earth.  For,  as  you  already  know,  it  is  a  most 
dangerous  thing  to  leave  one's  footprint  on  the  sands  of  time  (how- 
ever desirable  from  a  pakeha  point  of  view).  For  an  enemy  may  take 
the  manea  or  hau  (personality)  of  such  footprint  and,  by  the  dread 
powers  of  old,  consign  you  to  death  and  the  World  of  Darkness,  where 
Noke  (the  Worm  of  Death)  reigns  supreme. 


(To  be  continued,) 


*  This  emblem  is  termed  anioran^. 


THE   WHKNCE    OF   THE   MAORI. 


By  Lieut. -Col.  Gudoeon,  C.M.G. 


TosriHARti  Canoe. 

VERY  mach  the  same  featureR  are  to  be  found  in  the  traditions 
relating  to  the  crew  of  Tokomaru.  In  this  case  the  wife  of  a 
chief  named  Manaia  had  been  outraged  by  some  men  of  another 
tribe,  whom  he  had  employed  to  build  a  canoe ;  and  the  chief,  in  order  to 
maintain  hia  mirna^which  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  meant 
the  respect  of  hia  neighbours— caused  the  offending  workmen  to  be 
alain.  In  the  war  that  ensued  Manaia  was  badly  beaten,  and  only 
saved  himself  from  destruction  by  manning  his  canoes  and  sailing 
south  to  New  Zealand.  Of  the  subsequent  doings  of  the  crew  of  this 
canoe  but  little  is  known;  but  tradition  relates  that  they  first  made 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whangaparaoa  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty, 
and  thence  nailed  round  the  North  Cape  and  south  to  Tonga-porutu, 
where  they  landed  and  proceeded  overland  to  the  Waitara,  where 
Manaia  found  some  of  the  ancient  people  of  the  country  living  at  Te 
fiohutu  (mouth  of  the  Waitara  River),  and  Blew  them  in  accordance 
with  Maori  custom  in  such  cases. 

For  some  unknown  reason  this  migration  did  not  remain  long  at 
the  Waitara,  for  we  next  hear  of  them  fighting  their  way  up  the  coast 
past  Eawbia  and  on  to  Whanga-rei,  where  they  would  seem  to  have 
intermarried  with  the  descendants  of  Awa-nni-a-rangi,  and  became 
known  a;)  Ngati-Awa.  For  many  generations  they  were  the  leading 
tribe  of  northern  Hew  Zealand,  but  in  due  turn  they  were  expelled 
and  returned  to  the  Waitara,  where  their  descendants  may  yet  be 
found  living  under  the  same  old  tribal  name.  Another  section  of  the 
same  tribe,  who  are  better  known  as  the  Aupouri,  held  on  to  the 
extreme  north  until  they  in  due  turn  were  destroyed  by  the  Nga-Fuhi, 
who  were  themselves  the  offspring  of  one  Rahiri,  who,  some  fifteen 
generations  before,  had  left  the  Ngati  Awa  of  Whaka-tane  und 
migrated  northwards. 
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• 

On  the  range  of  hills  to  the  north  of  the  Whanga-rei  harbour 
there  are  several  pinnacles  of  rock,  which  are  said  to  represent  certain 
of  the  leading  men  of  Tokomaru,  These  stones  are  known  as  Manaia, 
Tarakiekie  (his  wife),  Teatea  (his  daughter),  Paeko,  and  Rangitoto. 
The  tale  told  is  to  the  effect  that  while  engaged  in  fishing  Manaia 
caught  two  fish  in  succession,  each  of  which  had  been  hooked  in  the 
abdomen.  This  was  an  omen  of  exceedingly  evil  import,  since  it 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  Tara-kiekie  had  been  guilty  of  some 
impropriety.  This  incident  caused  the  chief  to  return  hurriedly  to 
his  village,  where  he  slew  not  only  his  wife,  but  also  his  slave 
Rangitoto,  and  turned  both  of  them  into  stone  as  a  lesson  to  all  evil- 
doers. But  how  it  came  lo  pass  that  the  other  members  of  the  family 
became  petrified  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Takitumu. 

Concerning  this  canoe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mystery.  The 
Ngati-Whatua,  indeed,  claim  that  their  ancestors  Tua  and  Tangaroa 
came  in  this  vessel,  but  the  number  of  generations  they  count  from 
the  ancestors  in  question  to  the  present  day  is  quite  inadequate,  and 
in  itself  sufficient  to  disprove  the  claim.  So  also  the  Ngati-Kahung- 
unu  and  the  Ngati-Porou  claim  to  be  of  the  Takitumu  migration,  but 
apparently  without  foundation,  for  they  cannot  even  say  what  ancestor 
of  theirs  came  in  the  canoe.  Tradition  asserts  that  this  migration 
was  the  result  of  a  quarrel,  which  originated  in  a  dispute  over  the 
ownership  of  a  plantation,  and  according  to  the  Ngati-Porou  the 
leading  men  of  these  emigrants  were  Te  Ariki-whakaroau,  Ngarangi- 
tere-mauri,  Tohi-te-Ururangi,  Te  Irirangi,  Te  Whakawhiringa,  Te 
Kauru-o-te-rangi,  Te  Manu-tawhio-rangi,  Te  Aonoanoa,  and  Rua- 
wharo.  It  may  be  that  their  respective  families  were  with  them  in 
the  canoe,  but  if  so  it  is  strange  that  not  one  of  these  men  is  known 
to  have  living  descendants  at  the  present  day,  unless,  indeed,  the 
Ruawharo,  who  cohabited  with  Nga-nuhaka  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
Rua-kapua-nui,  is  the  man  of  Takitumu.  The  only  tribes  that  we 
can  fairly  admit  at  the  present  day  to  be  of  the  genuine  Takitumu 
migration  are  those  descended  from  an  ancestor  named  Paraki,  and 
who  count  some  twenty-four  generations  from  that  man  to  people  now 
living.  The  tribes  descended  from  Paraki  are  Ngati-Hine  and  Ngati- 
Maru,  who  have  occupied  the  forest  district  lying  between  Poverty 
Bay  and  Maunga-Pohatu — known  as  Te  Tahora — for  more  than  four 
hundred  years. 

The  general  impression  on  the  Maori  mind  with  reference  to  this 
canoe  is  that  it  brought  gods  and  not  men  to  New  Zealand.  The 
Ngati-Porou  affirm  that  this  canoe  was  so  sacred  that  food  could  not 
be  carried  therein,  and  therefore  only  men  of  the  highest  rank  and 
certain  gods  were  placed  on  board  of  the  Takitumu  canoe. 
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Absurd  as  this  tale  may  seem  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  true,  for  I  do 
not  quite  see  how  sacred  chiefs,  and  still  less  gods,  could  well  travel 
in  the  same  canoe  with  uncooked  food  ;  with  cooked  food  it  would  of 
course  have  been  a  simple  impossibility.  It  is  probable  that  the  crew 
of  Takitumu  depended  upon  the  other  canoes  of  the  fleet  for  their 
supply  of  food,  and  having  become  separated  from  their  consorts 
en  route  found  themselves  in  a  very  awkward  predicament.  In 
whatsoever  manner  it  may  have  come  to  pass,  the  Ngati-Porou  tale  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  crew  of  Takitumu  shortly  found  themselves 
dying  of  hunger,  and  cast  lots  in  order  to  decide  who  should  die  to 
the  end  that  others  might  live.  The  lot  fell  upon  Ruawharo,  who 
straightway  claimed  the  right  to  call  upon  the  fishes  of  the  deep  to 
come  to  his  aid.  This  chance  of  safety  was  allowed  him,  and  he 
thereupon  uttered  a  most  potent  A/ira>/a,  invoking  the  aid  of  Tangaroa, 
who  instantly  sent  thousands  of  cray-fish  to  the  surface,  and  these 
were  seized  upon  and  devoured  by  the  famished  crew.  This  timely 
supply  lasted  only  a  few  days,  and  again  Ruawharo  was  in  danger ; 
but  once  more  he  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Sea  god,  who  on  this 
occasion  sent  them  a  supply  of  the  Paua  shell  fish  (Haliotis),  which 
fortunately  lasted  until  the  canoe  reached  the  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

Rawiri  Makaua,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  Maoris,  holds  that 
gods  alone  came  in  Takitunm,  viz.,  Tahaia,  Tukopiri,  Te  Whenuapo 
Tu-nui-o-te-ika,  Tara-kumukumu,  Poro-hinaki,  and  Tama-i-waho. 
According  to  the  same  authority  this  canoe  brought  live  eels  to  New 
Zealand,  which  were  liberated  in  the  Whakatane  River,  and  from 
that  place  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  two  islands  were  stocked. 
As  to  the  proceedings  of  Takitumu  it  is  said  that  she  touched  at 
Tauranga,  where  one  of  the  crew — Tokitoki-Whakaone-Tangata  by 
name — was  landed,  after  which  the  canoe  sailed  for  Eaikoura,  in  the 
Middle  Island,  where  it  remains  to  this  day. 

The  Ngati-Euia  of  the  Pelorus  Sound  tell  another  tale,  for  they 
claim  that  their  ancestors  Te  Koanganui  and  Wainui-a-ono  came  in 
this  vessel,  and  that  she  was  subsequently  wrecked  at  Te  Mawhera 
(Grey  River). 

Yet  another  favourite  legend  of  the  Maoris  with  reference  to  this 
canoe  is  that  it  made  two  voyages  to  New  Zealand,  the  first  under  the 
name  of  Takitumu,  and  the  second  under  that  of  Horouta,  or  hasten 
to  land,  a  name  given  in  recognition  of  the  great  sailing  powers 
displayed  by  this  canoe  on  her  first  voyage.  Now  if  this  tale  be  true, 
it  would  prove  that  Takitumu  did  not  come  with  the  Arawa  migration, 
for,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  Horonta  canoe  had  already  been 
here  for  five  generations  when  the  Arawa  entered  the  Eaituna  River. 
As  it  happens  the  tale  is  not  true,  and  has  only  been  invented  to 
account   for   circumstances   which   the   Maoris  themselves    can   see 
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require  explanation.  The  fact  remains  that  no  one  really  knows  any- 
thing of  the  history  of  this  craft,  and  hence  no  two  tribes  tell  the 
same  tale  about  it.  This  much  is,  however,  certain  :  that  the  ancient 
history  of  those  tribes  who  call  themselves  the  Takitumu  migration 
can  be  traced  with  greater  certainty  than  is  the  Ciise  with  any  other 
tribe  in  New  Zealand,  for  we  fiud  that  their  ancestors  Paikea,  Ira, 
Buatapu,  Hakiri-rangi,  and  others  are  all  sons  or  grandsons  of 
Motoro,  a  son  of  that  Tangihia  who  colonised  the  island  of  Barotonga. 

Mata-atua. 

Concerning  this  canoe,  we  are  told  that  it  was  made  from  a  tree 
that  grew  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Hawaiki,  called  Pikopiko-i-whiti, 
and  that  while  engaged  in  shaping  this  vessel  one  of  the  workmen 
murdered  a  boy  called  Takorata,  and  hid  his  body  in  order  to  avoid 
the  vengeance  that  would  inevitably  follow  the  detection  of  such  a 
crime.     This  murder  was  not  known  to  the  other  workmen  ;  but  on 
the  day  selected  for  dragging  the  half-finished  craft  to  the  sea,  those 
who  were  engaged  found  themselves  unable  to  move  it,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  to  all  that  for  some  reason  Tane-mahuta,  the  god  of 
forests,  was  striving  against  them.     Among  the  Maoris  such  spiritual 
manifestations  were  not  uncommon,  but  from  certain  signs  it  became 
clear  to  the  tohunga  in  charge  of  the  work  that  the  gods  were  not  only 
angry,  but  that  they  had  also  reason  for  their  anger.     When  once 
this  fact  had  impressed  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  tohunga^  it  also 
occurred  to  him  that  the  father  of  Takorata  had  long  been  searching 
for  his  son  who  was  missing,  and  by  a  natural  sequence  of  ideas  he 
concluded  that  the  boy  had  been   murdered  by  one  of  his  party. 
Having  discovered  the  reason  of  the  former  obstinacy  of  the  canoe, 
the  tohun(ja  became  master  of  the  situation,  and   then   and   there 
uttered  the  famous  "  Tau-waka "  which  has  been  preserved  by  the 
Ngati-Awa  of  Whakatane  even  to  the  present  day.     After  this  incan- 
tation the  canoe  moved  slowly  towards  the  sea,  where  the  rau<iwa  (top 
sides)  were  fastened  on,  and  the  craft  made  generally  seaworthy. 

In  this  migration  came  the  Chiefs  Toroa,  Muriwai,  Wairaka, 
Taneatua,  Puhi-moana-ariki  and  others,  and  the  canoe  landed  at 
Whakatane  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  which  place  is  still  owned  by  the 
descendents  of  those  whom  I  have  mentioned  ;  in  fact,  they  own  the 
coast  from  Opape  to  Otama-rakau,  and  are  known  as  Ngati-Awa, 
Ngati-Pukeko,  Tuhoe,  and  the  Whaka-tohea,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  these  people  are  also  descended  from  those  ancient  ancestors  Toi, 
and  Potiki,  whose  descendents  were  living  in  the  Wliakatane  Valley 
when  Mata-atua  entered  the  river  of  that  name. 

Certain  of  those  who  came  in  this  canoe  migrated  under  Puhi- 
moana-ariki  to  the  Bay  of  Islands.     This  migration  was  caused  by  a 
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jeering  remark  made  by  Toroa,  which  annoyed  and  aflfronted  Puhi, 
who  thereupon  left  his  people,  and  settled  in  the  north,  where  his  son 
Rahiri  founded  the  valiant  and  numerous  tribe  of  Nga-Puhi. 

It  is  said  that  Ruaauru  was  the  real  chief  of  Mata-atua ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  tribe,  or  even  individual,  can  claim  descent 
from  that  man  at  the  present  day.  There  were,  however,  other  men 
of  rank  who,  though  they  came  in  Mata-atua,  did  not  properly  belong 
to  that  migration.  These  men  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Taranaki 
tribes — viz.,  Te  Moungaroa,  Turu,  Te  Akamapuhia,  Tukapua,  and 
others.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  descendants  of  the  above  named 
chiefs  for  their  having  occupied  a  seat  in  Mata-atua  is,  that  just  before 
the  canoes  were  launched  for  the  voyage,  some  tohunga  with  malice 
aforethought,  bewitched  the  Eurahaupo  canoe,  with  the  result  that 
when  it  was  launched  it  split  in  two.  From  this  disaster  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  crew  of  the  damaged  vessel  would  have  been  left  behind, 
had  not  the  chiefs  of  Mata-atua  offered  to  take  them  and  their  goods 
to  the  new  land.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  strangers  landed  at 
Whakatane,  from  whence  they  made  their  way  overland  to  Taranaki. 
Such  is  the  tale  that  has  been  told,  and  therefore  I  will  not  at  present 
speak  at  length  on  the  subject  of  Kurahaupo,  since  there  is  a  doubt 
whether  that  boat  actually  came  with  the  fleet.  There  are,  however, 
many  tribes  who  claim  descent  from  the  crew  of  that  canoe,  and 
assert  that  she  made  more  than  one  voyage,  and  that  the  last  one  was 
made  to  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Ngati-Tumata-kokiri  of  Massacre  Bay,  the  Ngati-Kuia  of  the  Pelorus 
Sound,  and  the  Ngati-Apa  of  Rangi-tikei  all  claim  Kurahaupo  as  their 
canoe.  My  own  impression  is  that  this  vessel  made  as  many  as  three 
voyages  to  New  Zealand,  and  probably  other  canoes  did  much  the 
same  thing.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Kurahaupo  is  said  to  have 
brought  no  less  than  three  varieties  of  potato  to  these  islands — viz., 
the  Parareka,  the  Wini,  and  the  Maori. 

Tainui. 

Most  important  of  all  the  canoes  of  the  final  migration  is  that 
known  as  the  Tainui ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  crew  left 
Hawaiki  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  their  stronger  neighbours, 
the  special  cause  in  this  instance  being  the  ownership  of  two  planta- 
tions, named  respectively  Tawa-ruarangi  and  Tawa-ruararo.  In  this 
canoe  came  the  Chiefs  Hoturoa  and  Rakataura,  who  are  the  ancestors 
of  the  confederacy  called  Waikato,  as  also  of  Ngati-Maru  of  the 
Thames,  Ngati-Haua,  Ngati-Paoa,  Ngati-Maniapoto,  and  Ngati- 
Raukawa.  The  leaders  of  the  crew  of  Tainui  were  as  follows  : — 
Raka-taura  was  the  priest  and  Ariki,  Hoturoa  was  the  war  captain, 
and  Te  Peri,  a  female  Patu-paiarehe  (fairy),  had  authority  over  the 
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fore  part  of  the  canoe,  and  assumed  the  functions  of  Kapehu^  or 
presiding  genius,  whose  duty  it  was  not  only  to  direct  the  course  of 
the  canoe,  but  also  to  guard  against  all  evil.  This  semi-supernatural 
being  was,  it  is  said,  the  sister  of  one  Tainui,  who,  many  generations 
previously,  had  been  bm-ied  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  from  which  the 
canoe  was  made,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  his  name  was  given  to 
the  canoe,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  tlie  tree  had  been  in  some 
measure  a  Tipua.  That  there  was  something  distinctly  uncanny 
about  the  tree  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  fell  it,  until  Tia,  of  the  Arawa  family,  took  the  work  in 
hand  with  his  enchanted  axe  Hauhau-te-rangi. 

Tainui  first  made  the  land  at  Whaiiga-paraoa  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty, 
and  there  one  of  the  crew,  Taikehu  by  name,  landed  and  was  purposely 
left  behind  by  Hoturoa,  who  hoped  by  this  means  to  obtain  possession 
of  his  wife  Torere.  If,  however,  such  was  his  aim,  he  was  disap- 
pointed, for  the  woman  succeeded  in  leaving  the  canoe  at  the  place 
now  named  after  her,  but  for  some  reason  she  did  not  rejoin  Taikehu, 
but  cohabited  with  one  Manakiao,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
ancestor  Toi,  the  wood  eater,  and  from  this  marriage  has  sprung  the 
Ngai-Tai  tribe. 

Tarawa  is  also  said  to  have  come  in  this  canoe,  though  he  repre- 
sented himself  as  having  swum  the  whole  way  from  Hawaiki  to  New 
Zealand,  and  thereby  gained  great  reputation  among  the  ancient 
people  of  the  land,  until  at  last  a  great  flood  in  the  Motu  river 
exhibited  him  as  a  frauds  inasmuch  that  he  had  to  take  to  a  tree  to 
save  himself,  a  thing  that  no  irue  taniwha  would  have  thought  of 
doing.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of  this  ancestor,  except  that  he 
intermarried  with  the  people  of  the  land  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Ngati-Toki. 

Yet  another  of  the  crew  of  Tainui  was  Tari-tarona,  a  brother  of 
Hoturoa  and  an  ancestor  of  the  Pane-nehu  tribe,  and  another  brother 
of  the  same  family  was  Motu,  whose  name  was  given  to  a  river  in  the 
Bay  of  Plenty  under  the  following  circumstances  :  Motu  had  a  son 
named  Hekopara  who  was  drowned  in  the  aforesaid  river  and  washed 
out  to  sea.  The  father,  who  had  not  seen  the  fate  of  his  child,  sought 
him  in  vain,  until  at  last,  feeling  assured  that  he  must  be  dead,  he 
sent  to  his  father  (Pou)  at  Hawaiki,  asking  him  to  invite  Tangaroa 
(Neptune)  to  attend  the  tatigi  on  a  certain  date.  The  god,  accompanied 
by  an  immense  shoal  of  fish,  who  were,  of  course,  his  children, 
attended  the  death  feast  in  the  month  called  Waru  (December),  and 
as  they  entered  the  Motu  Kiver,  were  caught  in  large  quantities  and 
eaten  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  Hekopara.  This  curse  still 
clings  to  the  descendants  of  Tangaroa,  for  each  year  it  is  the  fate  of  a 
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shoal  of  tamure  to  enter  the  Motu  River,  and  ascend  it  as  far  as  the 
rapid  called  Kaitaura,  where  they  are  oaught  and  eaten  by  the  Motu 
tribe. 

After  leaving  the  Bay  of  Plenty  Tainui  sailed  northwards  into  the 
Wai-te-mata,  where  her  crew  endeavoured  to  drag  her  over  the  portage 
into  the  Manuka  harbour.  They,  however,  failed  in  the  attempt, 
partly  because  of  the  sin  of  Whakaoti-rangi,  and  in  part  because  of 
the  incantations  of  Bakataura,  who  wished  to  delay  the  arrival  of 
Tainui  at  Eawhia,  to  which  place  they  were  bound  ;  these  two  causes 
combined  rendered  it  beyond  all  human  power  to  move  Tainui  over- 
land. They  were  therefore  compelled  to  follow  the  coast  round  the 
North  Cape,  and  thence  sail  south  to  Kawhia,  where  they  arrived 
after  many  vicissitudes,  and  settled  finally.  The  last  resting-place  of 
Tainui  may  still  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Kawhia  Harbour,  marked 
by  two  slabs  of  stone,  erected,  it  is  said,  by  Rakataura  and  Hoturoa 
respectively,  in  order  to  mark  the  exact  length  of  the  canoe,  and 
probably  the  last  resting-place  also  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  had 
journeyed  from  afar. 

It  is  related  that  when  Hoturoa  and  his  men  failed  to  drag  their 
canoe  over  the  Manuka"^'  portage,  ten  men  were  selected  by  Kakataura 
to  carry  the  two  sacred  stones  Tanekaihi  and  Mokoparu  overland  to 
Kawhia.  The  party  were  as  follows:  Hia-ora,  Botu,  Marukopia, 
Tane-whakatia,  Mataora,  Taranga,  Taunga,  and  Hine-pu-anginui. 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  these  people  knew  of  the  existence  of 
Kawhia  is  not  explained,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  did  know,  and  that 
they  intended  to  settle  at  that  place  from  the  time  they  entered  the 
Wai-te-mata,  or  glittering  waters,  of  what  is  now  the  Auckland 
Harbour. 

The  names  of  certain  other  men  and  women  who  came  in  the 
Tainui  canoe  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition — viz.,  Hotuope, 
Hotu-awhio,  Hotu-matapu,  Haaki,  Rua-muturangi,  Kuo,  Ao,  Marama, 
Tama-te-marangai,  Oho,  Waihare,  Whaene,  and  Houmea.  In  all 
some  thirty  persons  of  both  sexes  are  said  to  have  arrived  in  New 
Zealand  by  means  of  this  vessel,  but  the  only  persons  who  are  known 
to  have  descendants  at  the  present  day  are  Rakataura,  through  his 
sons  Houmea  and  Hia-ora,  also  Hoturoa  and  Oho,  from  which  last 
came  the  extinct  tribes  of  Nga-iwi  and  Nga-oho,  of  the  Auckland 
Peninsula.  As  for  Taunga,  he  is  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  a 
taniwha  on  the  East  Coast. 

AOTEA. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  vessel  arrived  after  the  fleet  to  which  I 
have  given  the  name  of  the  Arawa  migration,  and  was  under  the 
leadership  of  a  great  chief  of  Raiatea,  Turi  by  name,  who  had  urgent 

*  Miscalled  Mauukau  by  Eurupean  settlers. 
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Feasons  for  leaving  Hawaiki,  which  on  this  occasion  would  seem  to 
have  heen  either  Baiatea  or  Huahine.  The  special  reason  that  Turi 
had  for  leaving  his  ancestral  island  was,  that  his  son  Potiki-roroa 
having  offended  one  Uenuku,  had  heen  killed  and  eaten  by  that 
truculent  chief.  Turi  was  unable  to  deal  openly  with  the  murderer 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his  following  was  but  a  small  one.  He 
therefore  made  no  sign  but  quietly  bided  his  time,  and  in  due  season 
appeased  the  manes  of  his  son  by  slaying  Hawhe-Potiki,  a  son  of 
Uenuku,  and  then,  having  already  prepared  his  cano^  for  a  long 
voyage,  fled  in  company  with  all  his  near  relatives  to  avoid  the 
inevitable  vengeance.  Tradition  maintains  that  Turi  came  to  New 
Zealand  under  the  verbal  directions  of  the  navigator  Kupe,  who  told 
him  not  only  how  to  steer,  but  also  how  to  find  the  Patea  River  As, 
however,  Kupe  had  long  been  dead  at  that  time,  it  was  probably 
information  derived  from  tradition  that  enabled  Turi  to  reach  his 
destination.  Touching  the  canoe  Aotoa  it  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
from  the  half  of  a  great  tree,  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Wai- 
harakeke  Biver  in  Hawaiki,  and  that  it  was  made  by  one  Toto,  who 
gave  it  to  Rongo-rongo,  Turi's  wife  ;  also  that  he  made  a  canoe  from 
the  other  half  and  gave  it  to  Kura-marotini,  her  sister. 

From  the  traditions  of  both  Whanganui  and  Ngati-Buanui,  it 
would  appear  that  this  alone  of  all  the  migrations  to  New  Zealand, 
touched  at  two  islands  on  its  way  hither,  named,  respectively.  Kon- 
go-rupe  and  Bangi-tahuahua.  The  first-named  of  these  we  may, 
I  think,  conclude  to  have  been  the  lost  island  of  Tuanaki,  whose 
inhabitants  used  to  visit  Barotonga  not  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  which  has  since  that  period  disappeared  beneath  the  waves. 
The  second  island  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  Kermadecs,  for  it 
is  still  known  to  the  people  of  the  Cook  Islands  as  Bangitaua,  and 
if  we  required  any  additional  evidence  on  this  we  should  find  it 
in  the  fact,  that  to  Turi  alone  of  all  the  ancient  sea  rovers,  is 
given  the  credit  of  bringing  the  karaka  tree  to  New  Zealand. 
Now  this  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  Kermadecs,  and  all  Maori  tribes 
contend  that  Turi  introduced  it  to  New  Zealand. 

It  is  said  that  Turi  himself  did  not  remain  in  New  Zealand 
but  after  establishing  his  three  sons  and  other  relatives  at  Patea 
on  the  West  Coast  of  the  North  Island,  he  returned  to  Baiatea, 
and  there  died.  From  the  children  of  Turi,  viz.,  from  Turanga-irmua, 
Taneroroa  and  Tutara,  have  sprung  the  tribes  of  Ngati-Buanui,  Ngati- 
Hine,  Nga-Bauru,  and  Whanganui ;  but  the  people  also  claim  Kewa 
and  Haupipi  of  the  same  migration  as  ancestors,  not  to  mention 
Buatupua  and  others  of  the  ancient  people.  In  like  manner  the 
Ngati-Hako,  of  the  Upper  Thames,  claim  that  Bongo-matane,  of 
the  Aot^^a  migration,  was  one  of  their  ancestors. 
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Te  Whatu  a  Ranganuku. 

This  canoe  undoubtedly  followed  after  the  Arawa  migration, 
inasmuch  that  it  belonged  to  a  section  of  the  Heketanga-rangi.  The 
tradition  relating  to  this  vessel  is  distinctly  startling,  for  it  draws  very 
largely  on  the  marvellous,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  the  element 
of  faith.  The  tale  told  is  as  follows : — When  the  A.rawa  canoe  was  in 
mid  ocean  it  was  discovered  that  the  tata  (bailer)  of  the  canoe  had 
been  left  behind.  Now  it  is^  possible  that  this  article,  which  had 
received  the  name  of  te  Whatu-a-Banganuku,  was  of  importance 
to  the  crew  of  the  Arawa  eanoe.  It  may  even  have  been  a  sacred 
portion  of  that  vessel,  but  whatever  the  reason  it  was  deemed  necessary 
that  some  one  should  return  for  the  missing  article.  Volunteers  were 
called  for,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tahu,  not  only  responded 
to  the  call,  but  instantly  jumped  into  the  sea  with  the  intention 
of  swimming  back  to  Baiatea.  Even  the  Maoris  of  the  present 
day  abmit  that  Tahu  would  have  been  unequal  to  this  desperate  effort 
of  endurance,  had  he  not  been  aided  by  the  gods  of  his  tribe ;  but 
in  those  days'  the  karakia  (invocations)  of  the  Maori  had  mana,  and 
Tahu  received  the  assistance  of  his  ancestral  Taniivluiy  who  were 
always  at  hand  and  available  for  such  work — if  properly  invoked.  In 
dealing  with  traditions  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  advisable  to  be  too 
critical  or  examine  too  deeply  into  the  narrative  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  Tahu  reached  Hawaiki,  and  there  secured 
the  missing  bailer,  and  also  found  some  seventy  members  of  the 
Waitaha  tribe  who  had  been  left  behind  when  the  Arawa  canoe  started 
on  its  voyage,  and  were  then  awaiting  an  opportunity  of  following 
their  friends.  In  Tahu  they  found  the  required  leader,  for  he  at 
once  assumed  command,  and  directed  that  instead  of  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  they  should  make  one  by  building  a  canoe.  This  copimand 
was  obeyed,  and  the  seventy  working  as  one  man,  and  governed 
by  the  master  mind  of  Tahu,  soon  finished  a  Waka-moana^  to  which — 
in  honour  of  the  circumstances  that  had  caused  their  leader's  return— 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  bailer,  viz.,  Te  Whatu-a-Banganuku.  I 
have  been  requested  by  several  old  and  learned  Maoris,  to  explain 
clearly,  that  both  the  bailer  and  the  canoe  were  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  hence  it  has  resulted  that  certain  ignorant  Maoris  have 
concluded  thac  seventy  men  came  from  Hawaiki  on  a  canoe  bailer,  and 
have  told  the  tale  in  this  manner,  to  the  manifest  discredit  of 
Maori  tradition  generally,  and  of  this  instance  in  particular.  The 
old  people  justly  remark  that  since  the  power  of  the  gods  is  unlimited, 
it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  Tahu  and  his  men  to  come  to  New 
Zealand  on  the  bailer  as  in  a  canoe ;  but  as  they  did  not  do  so  it 
is  clearly  wrong  to  mislead  the  Pakeha  in  such  a  matter. 
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The  voyage  was  successfully  perfonned,  and  the  party  landed 
somewhere  on  the  Wai-rarapa  Coast,  and  there  reside  d  for  a  time  with 
Te  Takanga,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  ancient  people,  to  whom 
that  district  belonged.  It  is  probable  that  these  Waitaha,  like  all  the 
**  heavenly  migration/*  were  a  very  bounceable  lot,  for  the  Wairarapa 
people  soon  found  them  objectionable,  and  began  to  meditate  their 
destruction;  then,  however,  was  seen  the  value  of  an  ancestral  god, 
for  Eahukura,  acting  in  the  interests  of  Tahu,  was  keeping  an  eye 
on  his  enemies,  aud  having  ascertained  their  intentions  sent  the  chief 
a  message  by  one  of  the  minor  deities,  Whakapiri.  This  message 
was  conveyed  in  a  strictly  orthodox  manner  at  midnight,  when  the 
spirit  spoke  from  the  ridge-pole  of  the  house  in  which  they  all  slept 
and  said — **  Tahu,  the  people  of  the  land  will  rise  up  against  you  this 
night,  and  will  burn  you  in  your  house." 

Tahu  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  action,  lie  therefore  roused 
up  his  people  and  disclosed  to  them  the  message  that  he  had  received 
from  the  spirit  world.  The  position  was  one  of  great  danger,  for 
the  doors  were  already  guarded,  and  any  attempt  to  escape  would 
be  a  signal  for  the  attack.  Under  these  circumstances  Tahu  proposed 
to  bury  all  his  people  weapon  in  hand,  and  to  this  end  ordered  them  to 
dig  a  holfe  in  the  floor  of  the  house.  As  for  the  chief  himself  he 
resolved  tC*  trust  to  his  own  good  fortune  to  escape  the  flames.  This 
plan  was  carried  out  and  each  man  covered  with  sufficient  earth  to 
ensure  that  he  would  not  be  roasted,  and  then  Tahu  sat  down  to 
await  whatever  fate  might  be  in  store  for  him.  In  due  time  the  house 
was  fired,  but  seemingly  in  one  place  only,  for  Tahu  managed  by  dint 
of  great  activity  to  move  from  place  to  place  so  as  to  avoid  the  flames, 
until  at  last  his  enemies,  satisfied  that  they  had  completed  their 
murderous  work,  left  the  place.  Then  Tahu  burst  through  the  flames 
and  though  terribly  injured  hid  himself  to  await  the  end  of  the 
tragedy. 

In  the  morning  the  treacherous  host  came,  expecting  to  find  only 
half-roasted  bodies,  but  to  their  surprise  they  found  but  a  mound  of 
earth.  Very  hastily  they  uncovered  it,  little  dreaming  that  these  men 
were  yet  alive.  But  Waitaha  were  of  a  different  opinion,  for  actuated 
by  one  impulse  they  rose  and  slew  the  ancient  tribe  of  Wai-rarapa, 
who  were  panic  stricken  at  the  power  of  those  gods  who  upheld  the 
wanderers. 

Tahu,  though  badly  burned,  was  found  alive,  aud  from  that  time 
forth  took  the  name  of  Tahu-wera  (burned  Tahu).  The  Waitaha 
experience  of  the  Wairarapa  had  not  been  so  pleasant  as  to  induce 
them  to  remain  in  that  district.  They  therefore  started  overland  to 
rejoin  their  friends  at  Maketu,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  carrying  their 
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chief  with  them  in  a  litter.  En  route  at  Uawa  (Tolago  Bay)  they 
found  it  necessary  to  fight  a  battle  with  the  Nga-Oho,  descendants  of 
Toi-Eai-rakau,  whom  they  defeated,  and  thence  they  moved  on  to 
Otama-rakau,  near  Maketu,  where  they  found  some  of  the  Arawa 
people  living  under  the  Chief  Uruika,  whose  daughter  Pikirarunga 
was  given  to  Tahu  as  a  wife,  and  from  this  union  has  come  that 
branch  of  the  Waitaha  called  Turauta  (overland). 

This  is  probably  the  last  of  the  modem  canoes,  but  there  have 
been  so  many  migrations  or  visits  made  by  tiie  Polynesians  to  New 
Zealand,  or  as  the  Maoris  would  call  it  Aotearoa,  that  it  is  not  in  all 
cases  easy  to  say  whether  any  one  of  them  came  before  or  after  the 
Arawa  fleet. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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A  MBBTTNO  of  the  CouDoU  took  place  at  New  Plymouth,  on  the  Ist  April,  1903. 
Much  correspondence  was  dealt  witlt,  and  the  following  new  member  elected  : — 

350  Holand  B.  Dixon,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Papers  received :  - 

251  The  Maori  People.    Lieut.-Col.  Gudgeon,  G.M.G. 

252  The  Uhi  Maori,     Elsdon  Best. 

253  The  Making  and  Un-making  of  Man.    Ed.  Tregear. 

254  Who  discovered  Tahiti  ?    Geo.  Colli ogridge. 

The  Secretaries  reported  that  Bishop  Williams  had  presented  to  the  Society 
some  MSS.  of  Maori  traditions,  collected  by  the  late  S.  Locke.  The  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  voted  to  the  Bishop. 

It  was  agreed  to  exchange  publications  with  the  Koninklijk  Institut  of  The 
Hague,  Holland. 

The  following  list  of  Exchanges,  <&c.,  were  reported  as  received  since  the 
publication  of  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  : — 

1407  Maori  Papers  of  the  late  Samuel  Locke,  from  Bishop  Williams. 

1408  Memoirs,  Avterican  Museum  of  Natural  Hisiorq,     Vol.  iii.    Anthro- 

pology ii.     1900. 

1409  „  „  „  Vol.  vi.     1902. 
1410-11  Boletin  de  la  Heal   Academia   de   Ciencias  y  ArteM^  Barcelona. 

Vol.  ii.,  Nos.  4  and  5,  1902. 
1412-16  Meniorias  de  la  Real  Academia  de  Ciencias  y  Artes,  Barcelona, 

Vol.  iv.,  Nos.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30. 
1417-20  Science  of  Man,     Nov.-Dec.,  1902;  Jan.-Feb.,  1908. 
1421-24  Mittheilungen  der  Anthropologisclum  Gesellscha/t,  Vienna.    Band 

xxxi.,  3,  4,  5,  6 ;  xxxii.,  1,  2. 
]  425  iSitzungsberichte  „  „  „        Jahrgang,  1902. 

1426-28  Na  Mata.    Oct.,  Dec.,  1902  ;  Jan.,  1903. 
1429-31  Bulletins  et  M€moires  de  la  Soci6ti  d* Anthropologic  de  Paris. 

1902—1,  2,  3. 
1432-35  La  Olographic,  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^tS  de  Geographic  de  Pans. 

July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  1902. 
1436-38  Revue  de  VEcole  d'Anthropologie  d/'  Paris.      Sept.,  Nov..   1902  ; 

Jan.,  1903. 

1439  Kongl  Vuterhets  Historic  och   Antiqvitets  Akadcmens,   Manasbladt 

Sweden.     1897. 

1440  The  American  Antiquarian.    July  and  August,  1902. 

1441-2  Tijdschrift  voor  Indisehe  Taal-J^and-,  en  Volkenkunde,  Batavia, 
Deel  xlv.,  xlvi. 
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1442  Notulen  van  de  Algeineene,  dtc.^  Bataviaasch  Genootschap.     Deel  xl., 

Af.  3,  1902. 

1443  Aavhfingsel  tot  de  Brieven  van  en  aan  Mr.  H.  J.  van  de  Graaf. 

Batavia.     1902. 

1444  Tabel  van  Oud-,  en  Sieuwlndische  Alphabetten.    Batavia.     1882. 

1445  Het  Dialekt  van  Tigal.    Batavia.     1908. 

1446  Register  of  de  EersU  50  DeeUn  (1853-1899)  van  de  *'  Bijdragen  tot  de 

Taal-y   Land',   en    Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandsch-Indiif.     The 
Hague.    1901. 
1447-48  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-y  Land-^  en  Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandseh 
Indi¥.    The  Hague.    1902,  1908. 

1449  The  Geographical  Journal.    January.     1903. 

1450  Proceedings  /?.  G.  S.  of  Australana.    Adelaide.     1902. 

1451  Proceedings,  Canadian  Inttitute.    Toronto.     1902. 

1452-54  Journal  of   the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.      Deoembor,   1902; 

January,  February,  1903. 
1*455  Annual  Report,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.    Part  ii.,  1897 
1456  „  „  „  1899. 

1457-58  Luzac's  Oriental  Lists.    September  to  December.  1902. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  AET  OF  WAE, 

AS    CONDUCTED    BY    THE    MAORI    OF    NEW    ZEALAND, 
WITH    ACCODSTS   OF    VARIOUS  CUSTOMS,    RITES.    SUPEB- 


By  Ei,aDON  BeaT,  > 


Thb  Wai  Taua,  with  its  Attendant  Rites  and  Invocationb. 

.^/^  EFORE  &  war  party  could  lift  the  war  trail,  there  were  many 
Ka*  precautions  to  1)6  taken  and  various  rites  to  be  performed 
some  of  which  have  already  been  explained,  under  divers 
different  headings.  The  main  objects  of  such  rites,  &c.,  were 
— the  averting  of  prevention  of  disaster  on  the  battlefield,  and  the 
placing  of  the  iapu  on  the  warriors  and  their  weapons,  i.e.,  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  warriors  to  the  service  of  Tu,  the  supreme  god  of  war. 
The  warriors  remained  under  the  tapit  until  they  returned  home,  when 
it  was  taken  off,  and  they  were  then  free  to  return  to  their  families 
and  their  ordinary  labours. 

The  above  rites  were  performed  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  pond  or 
lake,  water  being  absolutely  necessary  in  the  rite  of  baptising  the 
warriors  to  the  service  of  Tu.  It  may  here  he  observed  that  nearly  all 
the  more  important  coremonies  or  rites  of  the  Maori  call  for  the  use  of 
one  of  the  two  elements,  fire  or  water. 

Adjacent  to  every  settlement  was  a  pood  or  sti'eam  set  aside  for  the 
performance  of  such  rites.  A  pool  or  pond  was  preferred,  inasmuch 
as  the  state  of  tapu  in  which  it  always  was,  dtd  not  interfere  with  any 
of  the  domestic  requirements  of  the  people.  Were  a  stream  under 
tapu  it  would  be  inconvenient,  as  no  water  therefrom  might  be  taken 
or  used  by  the  people.  This  sacred  water  was  known  in  Tohoe-land  as 
the  iroi  tekakdika,  or  by  the  more  generic  term  of  teat  tapu.  A  famous 
trai  tapu  at  Te  Whaiti,  in  former  times,  was  a  pond  known  as  Te  Roto- 
a-karalda,  situated  nearly  opposite  the  junction  of  the  Minginui  and 
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Whirinaki  streams.  Such  places  were  extremely  tapu  {he  turwn&tamja, 
Cf  tfinima  in  Paumotuan),  and  people  were  not  allowed  to  go  near  them 
unless  conducted  thither  by  a  priest,  in  order  to  go  through  some  rite 
of  a  religious  nature,  such  as  hair  cutting  or  ceremonies  performed  over 
sick  persons,  witchcraft,  the  irai  tana,  (fcc. 

The  tohunya  or  priest  has  collected  the  warriors  at  the  wai  tapu  or 
sacred  waters.  He  is  naked,  save  a  few  green  twigs  or  branchlets  of 
karamu  fastened  round  his  waist,  and  which  are  thrown  into  the  water 
when  his  duties  are  over.  In  his  hand  he  bears  a  small  wand  or 
branch,  plucked  from  the  shrub  karamuy  and  which  has  been  stripped 
save  a  bunch  of  leaves  left  on  at  the  end.  The  warriors  are  assembled. 
Before  approaching  the  sacred  spot,  each  man  has  divested  himself  of 
his  clothing,  and,  having  tied  a  leaf  of  flax  round  his  waist,  sticks 
thereunder  a  few  branchlets  of  the  karamu  shrub,  with  the  leafy  ends 
hanging  down.  The  warriors  squat  down  at  the  waters  edge  in  a  row. 
Should  more  than  one  hapn  or  tribal  sub-division  be  present,  each 
kapu  would  separate  itself  from  the  others,  and  each  would  have  its 
own  priest. 

The  tohnnga  (priest)  takes  two  strips  of  flax  and,  having  tied  them 
together,  or  tied  a  knot  in  the  middle,  if  a  long  piece,  he  places  the 
same  in  the  water ;  if  a  stream,  with  the  knot  up  stream.  He  allows 
an  end  of  the  flax  to  pass  on  either  side  of  him,  so  that  he  is  standing 
in  the  water  and  between  the  two  ends  of  the  flax,  in  the  bight  of  the 
line.  Ka  kiia  lie  kuwka  tamfata  tana  /larcUceke — the  flax  is  said  to 
represent  the  legs  of  man. 

The  priest  then  dips  the  end  of  his  branchlet  into  the  water,  and 
taps  the  right  shoulder  of  the  flrst  man  therewith,  repeating  at  the 
same  time  an  invocation  known  as  a  tola  (see  ante),  of  which  specimens 
have  already  been  given,  together  with  other  information  anent  this 
rite.  The  priest  passes  down  the  rank,  repeating  the  above  process 
over  each  man.  The  object  of  the  invocation  is  to  render  the  warriors 
brave  in  battle.     It  is  a  tohi  taua. 

Another  karakia  or  invocation  recited  by  the  priest  at  such  a  time 
is  the  kawa.  There  are  several  different  karakia  which  come  under 
this  name.  The  kaxca  whare  is  recited  during  the  religious  ceremony 
of  opening,  and  lifting  the  tapu  from  a  new  house.  Another  is  the 
kawa  ora^  which  is  repeated  over  a  child,  in  order  to  endow  the  same 
with  health,  vigour,  strength.  The  war  kawa  is  termed  a  kawa  mo  te 
riri  or  kawa  taua.  It  appears  to  have  been  recited  by  the  priest  over 
the  assembled  warriors  before  the  ceremony  described  above. 

There  are  many  different  kawa  taua.  As  a  rule  each  tribe  has  a 
different  one,  and  they  even  differ  sometimes  among  sub-divisions  of 
the  same  tribe.  For  instance,  the  kawa  taua  of  Te  Urewera  clan  of  the 
Tuhoe  tribe  is  Hangaroa  : — 
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"  Te  wbatu  wbiwhia,  te  wbatu  rawea 
Te  wbatu  moana,  Ac." 

Whereas  the  haira  tana  of  their  neighbours,  the  Ngai-Te-Riu  and 
Ngai-Tu  clans  of  the  tribe  is  that  known  as  Pnhi.  Pnhi  is  a  very 
sacred  kaiva,  whereas  Hawjaroa  is  much  less  so.  Puhi  seems  to  be  so 
named  from  an  ancestor  or  demi-god,  but  whether  Puhi,  the  eel  god  of 
Polynesia,  or  one  of  the  later  Puhi,  such  as  Puhi-kai-ariki,  is  not  clear. 
Anyhow  the  descendants  of  Puhi,  of  the  two  clans  named,  have  always 
been  most  careful  to  prevent  their  arms  coming  in  contact  with  fire. 
Should  any  of  the  hairs  of  the  arms  be  burned,  some  great  disaster 
will  overtake  the  people.  **  Meheinea  ka  tahnri  ki  te  tutiiki  i  te  aJti,  kei 
wera  nga  huruhuru  o  te  rintja,  he  aitua^  /te  mate.**  Also — "  Ko  ntfa 
huruhuru  o  nga  ringa  o  nga  iiri  a  Pnhi  kaore  e  wera  i  te  ahi,** 

The  war  god  connected  with  the  Puhi  kawa  was  Te  Ihi-o-te-ra, 
whose  functions  have  already  been  given.  The  Hangaroa  kaiva  was 
used  in  connection  with,  and  by  the  mediums  of,  the  gods  Maru  and 
Te  Hukita. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Mat&tua  imigrants  brought  to  N.Z.  the  three 
kawa,  known  as  Hangaroa-i-te-kaunauna,  Hangaroa- i-turiroa  and  Tiki. 

The  following  kawa  is  given  as  an  illustration.  It  is  known  as  Te 
Kawa-o-Tainui,  and  also  as  Tu-whakararo : — 

**  Manawa  mai,  tatari  mai 
E  Tu  te  riri,  E  Tu  te  nguba 
E  Ta  te  paninibi,  te  parere 
E  Tu  te  pakoko 
Koira  i  raro  i  aku  taba 
Ka  ngarue  Tu  ki  te  rangi 
Te  wbakarongo  mai  ai 
Ki  taka  bau  taoa. 

**  Papa  te  wbatitiri  i  mnga  i  te  rangi 
Ka  rarapa  be  uira 
He  uira  mai  te  rangi 
Te  wbakarangona  ata 
Ma  te  ati  tipua,  ma  te  ati  tawbito 
Te  tipua  boro  nuku 
Te  tipua  boro  rangi,  boro  uta 
Takina  te  manu  ki  te  Po  ki  liarotonga  . .  o.o- 
Takina  ki  Hawaiki." 

Bongo  te  Po,  rongo  te  ao 

Bongo  i  te  pnkenga,  rongo  i  te  wananga 

Tabito  te  rangi 

Te  uea  riri,  te  uea  nguba 

Te  waewae  a  Bereabu 

Me  ko  Tama  ki  tona  wbenua 

Papakura  te  tangi  wbakamataku 

Kia  ngakia  te  mate  o  Tu-wbakararo 

Tangi  amuamu  ki  ona  tuabine, 

Nunui,  roroa  a  Wai 


(i 
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E  kore  e  taea,  ko  Whak'itau  aaake 
Te  toa  6  nganga  ai  te  tangi  a  te  tuahine 
Ei  teiramutu 

Rakahia  hukahuka  tapotu  ki  te  tai 
Wero  ake  ko  tona  ibu 

"  I  whangai  ake  ko  tona  aho . .  i 
Hekeheke  iho  i  ona  aitu 
Ka  rarapa  ki  te  rangi 
Me  kaa  Orokewa 
Te  bono  a  Whakataa 
E  hi  te  ata,  he  poke  taua." 

**  Tukua  te  whakatau  ki  roto  i  te  whare 
Ei  tona  whakapua  werewere 
Tn  tara  wananga  te  toa  i  tai  nei 
He  toa,  he  rere,  he  ngaro  i  roto  i  te  matikuku 
Tenei  ahan  e  te  tipaa." 

"  Te  tete  niho  i  te  pou  o  te  whare 
Whakatau,  hikitla  to  tapawae 
Ta  ana  i  waho  te  rakau  o  Whakatau 
He  mumu,  he  awha 
Tai  pinia,  tai  whanake 

**  Eua  makan  te  ngakioga 
I  te  toto  o  te  iramutu  e  Tu-kahau 
Nau  mai  e  waha  i  taku  tua 
Ea  roro  taoa  i  to  matua  mauawa 
I  tauria  he  pakahara 
Ea  riro  i  a  koe  ona 

Te  hono  o  Bakei  nui  e  tn  nei,  e  noho  nei 
Hana  te  riri,  haua  te  nguha 
Whiria  he  kaha  tuatini  mou 
Whiria  he  kaha  tua  mano  mou 
He  ko  te  whenua,  te  keri  whenua  e  kore  e  tae 
Eo  Whakatau  anake  te  toa 
E  tamaua  Whiti  roua 
Hara  mai  te  toki-haumi .  .  e  ! 
Hui . .  e !  Taiki . .  e  !"• 

The  object  of  the  kaioa  taua  seems  to  have  been  to  hold  or  maintain 
the  strength,  vigour,  courage,  &c.,  of  the  warriors,  and  to  render  them 
efficient  in  the  field. 

TiBA-OBA  &o. 

Another  important  rite  performed  at  the  Wai  taua  was 
the  lira  ora.  Its  object  was  to  wipe  out  all  evil  from  the  warriors,  evil 
thoughts  or  acts,  or  consequences  of  evil  deeds — hei  muru  i  nga  he,  i 
nga  mate — to  give  them  absolution  in  fact.  By  evil  must  be  under- 
stood such  matters  as  offences  to  the  gods,  acts  which  might  lead  to 
the  inflictions  of  Tu-mata-rehurehiiy  infringement  of  the  rules  of  tapu, 

*For  translation,  from  a  slightly  different  version,  J.P.S.  vol.  viii-p.  154. 
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The  officiating  priest  proceeds  in  this  wise :  Near  unto  the  ttai 
whakaika  he  forms  two  small  mounds  of  earth,  into  each  of  which  he 
sticks  a  small  branch  of  the  karamu  shrub.  One  of  these  mounds  is 
termed  Tudhu-o-te-rant/i  (altar  of  the  heavens),  and  the  branchlet  there- 
on is  the  tira  ora  (wand  of  life).  The  other  mound  is  known  as  Puke- 
niii-O'Papa  (Papa = the  earth  or  earth  mother),  its  branch  is  the  tira 
mute  or  wand  of  death.  The  first  mentioned  mound  and  its  tira 
represent  life,  health,  vigour,  prestige,  &c.  The  latter  mound  and  tira 
represent  death,  evil,  sickness,  &c.  Other  names  for  these  mounds  are 
Ptike-i-apoa  and  Puke-i-akua  apparently. 

The  priest,  by  means  of  invocations  (karakia),  causes  Puke-nui-o- 
Papa  and  the  tira  mate  to  absorb  all  the  sins,  or  evil,  pertaining  to  the 
warriors.  The  tira  mate  becomes  the  aria  or  representation  of  such 
evil.  He  then  casts  down  the  tira  mate  and  leaves  the  tira  ora  stand- 
ing, reciting  his  invocations  meanwhile.  By  this  act  he  has  purged 
all  evil  from  his  warriors,  the  wand  of  death,  and  of  evil  lies  low,  the 
wand  of  life  and  health,  &c.,  stands  triumphant.  Good  has  prevailed 
over  evil,  life  over  death,  the  heavens  over  earth,  male  nature  over 
female  nature — the  tama-tane  is  uppermost.  For  the  female  nature 
ever  represents  death  and  sorrow  in  the  ancient  Maori  myths — it  is  the 
tchare  o  aitua,  or  origin  of  misfortune.  The  warriors  are  now  clear  of 
all  earthly  sin  or  taint,  they  are  enrolled  in  the  service  of  the  gods, 
they  are  the  children  of  Tu-mata-uenga. 

After  the  above,  the  incantations  known  as  maro  and  iretenrte  are 
repeated,  also  a  karakin  makntn  (magic  spell)  to  weaken  the  enemy. 

The  army  marches  to  the  wara.  Before  the  attack  is  delivered  another 
icai  taiia  is  performed.  Thus  before  approaching  a  fort,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  assault,  the  party  will  halt  at  some  convenient  place,  and 
the  priest  will  perform  this  second  rite.  Its  purposes  are  to  preserve 
the  life,  bravery,  &c.,  of  the  warriors,  and  also  divination  rites,  already 
described,  are  there  performed. 

During  the  above  ceremonies  the  priest  is  attended  by  a  young 
priest  or  neophyte,  who  assists  him  in  his  duties,  and  often  accompanies 
him  on  the  expedition.  This  neophyte  would  carry  the  kete  pure  or 
sacred  wallet,  in  which  is  carried  a  poition  of  the  kumara,  roasted  at 
the  Iwrokaka  fire. 

The  following  charm  was  repeated  over  the  warriors  at  the  second 
wai  tana.  It  is  known  as  a  hinhiri,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of 
**  binding**  or  drawing  closer  the  life,  health,  vigour,  courage,  &c.,  of 
the  warriors : — 

**  Kotabi  koG  ki  reira 
Kotaei  koe  ki  te  mmuka  i  Whakatane 
Kotahi  koe  ki  reira 

Kotabi  koe  ki  te  Makaka  i  Whakatane 
Katabi  koe  ki  reira 
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Kotahi  koe  ki  te  pouahu  i  Whakatane 

Kotahi  koe  ki  reira 

Kotahi  koe  ki  te  Marae-o- Whakatane 

Kia  mau  patu  koe 

Kia  whiwhia,  kia  rawea,  kia  mau." 

One  art  thou  there, 

One  art  thou  at  the  manuka  at  Whakatane 

One  art  thou  there, 

One  art  thon  at  the  maknka  at  Whakatane 

One  ait  tliou  there 

One  art  thou  at  the  altar  at  Whakatane 

One  art  thou  there 

One  art  thou  at  the  marae  of  Whakatane 

May  thou  carry  arms. 

Ana  possess  and  firmly  hold  (thine  enemies.) 

Koinei  te  hirihiri  mo  te  vhawhai,  e  ruhe  ana  i  mja  he^  i  nga  mate — 
mo  TUf  vw  te  riri — toa  tonu  atir^ 

Pouahu  seems  to  be  the  same  as  tudhu — an  altar  or  sacred  place. 
The  pouahu  at  Whakatane  was  a  famous  place,  and  was  mentioned  in 
many  different  spells  to  ward  off  harm  or  evil.  It  had  the  power  of 
wiping  away  the  evil  or  weaknesses  of  men,  as  in  the  ceremony  above 
given.  In  war,  sickness  and  witchcraft  it  was  applied  to,  to  ward  off 
death,  disaster,  ill-fortune,  &c.  Another  ancient  war  invocation  or 
talisman  was  Te  Mata-taketake,  it  belonged  to  Taunga,  who  lived  at 
Te  Awa-a-te-atua.    It  was  given  to  Tamure  and  Matatini  of  Tainui. 

The  Makaka,  mentioned  in  the  invocation,  was  the  famous  pouahu 
at  Whakatane.  It  belonged  to  the  aborigines  of  that  place  ;  it  belonged 
to  Te  Makaka-o-te-rangi,  who  was  an  atua^  the  form  in  which  he  is 
visible  to  ordinary  eyes,  being  a  certain  redness  of  the  bky.  In  after 
times  Tama-ki-hikurangi  became  the  medium  of  that  god. 

After  the  karakia  (charm,  spell,  invocation,  incantation)  above  was 
repeated,  at  a  given  time  each  warrior  raised  his  right  hand,  in  which 
he  held  his  weapon  to  his  forehead,  and  held  it  so  as  if  shading  the 
eyes  {muri  iho  ka  tipare  te  taua).  This  was  to  *  bind*  the  performances 
of  the  priest,  to  *  bind'  the  desired  qualities  of  courage,  &c.,  and  that 
all  the  charms,  &c.,  might  be  effective. 

A  karakia  xcai  taua  is  given  in  **  Nga  Moteatea**  at  p.  277. 

Whatu  moana. — This  is  an  expression  used  to  denote  the  courage 
{too)  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  the  warriors  by  means  of  the  kaira 
taua.  It  represents  *  the  war  god's  heart  of  stone.'  This  expression 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  material  whatu  moana,  which  was  a 
stone  used  as  a  maun  (a  mascot  of  the  stone  age). 

Horokaka, — The  horokaka  was  a  sabred  fire  kindled  by  the  priest 
prior  to  the  starting  forth  of  a  war  party.  A  single  kumara  was  roasted 
at  this  fire  and  eaten  by  the  priest,  and  an  invocation  repeated  to  endow 
the  warriors  with  courage.      I  have  heard  it  stated  that  this  sacred  fire 

*Thi8  is  the  invocation  for  war  time,  it  abolishes  sins  and  misfortunes.  It  is 
for  Tu,  for  war,  the  subject  will  conduct  himself  gallantly. 
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was  also  kindled  on  the  return  of  the  war  party,  probably  to  take  off 

the  tapii.     This  fire  or  umu  (steam  oven)  was  kindled  within  a  small 

enclosure  at  the  train  tapn  or  sacred  place  of  the  village.     Only  the 

priest  and  his  assistant  or  scholar  were  allowed  within  the  enclosure. 

This  rite  placed  the  tapn  on  the  party.     The  kximara  cooked  was  an 

offering  to  the  gods,  although  its  substance  was  eaten  by  the  priest. 

The  remnants  of  the  food  here  cooked  were  placed  in  the  sacred  wallet, 

and  taken  by  the  priest  or  his  assistant  to  the  wars. 

AM  mnrae, — The  aki  marae  appears  to  have  been  a  large  fire,  or 

rather  oven,  in  which  food  was  cooked  for  the  men.     It  was  not  tapxh 

or  sacred  as  was  the  horokakay  but  no  females  were  allowed  to  eat  of 

the  food  thereof. 

Ahi  taumata. — This  is  a  fire  kindled  by  the  priest,  as  a  war  party 

is  approaching  the  fort  of  the  enemy.     It  is  also  known  as  ahi  tahoka 

and  ahi  ta  whakataumata.      The  war  party,  on  approaching  the  fort  of 

the  enemy,  are  halted  by  the  tohunga  (priest),  generally  on  a  hill  or 

spur  commanding  the  aforesaid  fort.      Here  he  kindles  the  sacred  fire 

known  as  the  ahi  taumata.     He  recites  the  taumata  invocation   as 

follows : — 

**  Hika  ra  taku  ahi,  Ta  .  .  e 
Ta  ki  ranga,  Ta  .  .  e 
Ta  hikitia  mai,  Ta  . .  e 
Kia  kotahi  ie  moeoga,  Ta  .  .  e 
Eo  te  taina,  ko  te  tuakana,  Ta  .  .  e 
Kia  homai,  Tu  .  .  e 
Ki  te  amu,  Ta  .  .  e 
Ki  te  matenga,  Tu  .  .  e/* 

I  ignite  my  fire,  0  Tu  ! 

Ta  up  above,  O  Tu  ! 

Tu  start  forth,  O  Tu  ! 

Let  there  be  but  one  bed,  O  Tu  ! 

For  the  younger  and  the  elder  brother,  O  Tu  ! 

Give  them,  0  Tu  ! 

To  the  oven,  O  Tu  I 

To  the  death,  O  Tu  ! 

These  spells  are  said  to  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  weather  to 
become  stormy,  the  winds  arise  and  blow  fiercely,  rain  and  mist 
abound — fiai  whakawate  i  te  pa — to  delude  the  garrison  of  the  fort  into 
the  belief  that  no  enemy  will  deliver  an  attack  during  such  disagree- 
able weather,  i.e.,  to  throw  them  off  their  guard. 

The  following  spell  or  karakia  is  then  recited  by  the  priest : — 

**  Hika  atu  ra  taku  ahi,  Tu  ma  tere 
Tonga  tere  ki  te  umu  toko  i  a  .  i .  i .  .  .  e 
Tere  tonu  nga  rakau,  tere  tonu  ki  te  umu  . .  e.*' 

I  ignite  my  fire  O  Tu  ! 

Quick  be  the  south  wind,  quick  to  the  oven, 

Quickly  the  weapons,  quick  to  the  oven. 

And  then  the  following : — 

**  Roki  ni  nf;a  hau  riri 
Roki  ai  nga  hau  uiwha 
Ka  roki  i  nga  rakau 
Ka  roki  nga  toa 
Ka  roki  ki  te  umu  .  .  e 
Ki  te  umu  a  Tu-matauenga  . .  e." 
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Prostiute,  the  angry  winds, 
Prostrate,  the  barbed  winds. 
To  prostrate  the  trees, 
To  prostrate  the  warriors. 
Prostrate  into  the  ovens — 
The  oven  of  Tu-mata-uenga. 

These  spells  also  are  supposed  to  weaken  the  enemy  and  the  force 
of  their  weapons.  The  generic  name  of  these  incantations  is  ahi,  or 
kauahi. 

The  priest  then  performs  a  rice  which,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  is  but  a  natural  outcome  of  the  native  belief  in  the  power  of 
magic,  and  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  leave  its  basis — the  body> 
and  roam  about  the  country. 

He  takes  the  sacred  wallet,  known  as  kete  tapu  or  kete  pure, 
containing  the  remains  of  the  sacred  food  which  we  have  seen  was 
placed  therein  after  the  Iwrokaka  rite  was  performed.  This  he  exposes 
at  the  fire  for  a  time,  and  then  opens  the  mouth  of  the  basket  or 
wallet,  and  places  it  so  tliat  the  opening  faces  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy.  He  then  repeats  an  incantation  termed  Haruru  (the  generic 
term  being  kete).  This  spell  is  to  draw  the  spirits  {wairxia)  of  the 
enemy  into  the  sacred  wallet,  which  is  then  closed,  the  act  being 
accompanied  by  the  reciting  of  another  spell,  while  still  another 
is  repeated  by  the  priest  in  order  to  destroy  the  spirits  of 
the  enemy  enclosed  within  the  kete  tapu.^ 

A  portion  of  the  sacred  food  in  the  kete  tapu  is  eaten  by  the  priest, 
and  he  also  gives  a  fragment  to  each  of  the  warriors,  who  carries  it  in 
his  girdle — hai  iclialmmdraina  ite  ngakau,  i,e,,  that  he  may  be  fearless 
and  clear  headed  in  the  fray.  When  Tuhoe  were  marching  against 
the  Arawa,  prior  to  Puke-kai-kahu,  and  killed  the  kawau  papa  at  Ohaua, 
that  bird  was  placed  in  the  kete  tapu  and  carried  by  the  priest  to  the 
field  of  war,  where  the  flesh  of  same  was  used  in  the  above  rite. 

Other  accounts  differ,  merely  by  stating  that  the  spirits  of  the 
enemy  were  lured  into  the  fire  by  means  of  spells,  and  so  destroyed 
(ka  rotua  nga  wairua  o  iiga  lioariH  ki  roto  Id  te  aid).  This  operation  is 
as  a  ianwcy  a  suppressing  or  rendering  harmless,  of  which  more  anon. 

Umu  tamoe, — This  was  the  name  of  a  ceremony  and  incantation 
made  use  of  in  order  to  weaken  the  enemy,  and  render  them  powerless 
and  nerveless  when  attacked. 

When  the  Matatua  canoe,  of  the  great  migration,  arrived  at 
Whakatane-nui-a-rangi,  it  is  said  that  Wairaka,  daughter  of  Toroa, 
recited  the  following  tau  ,  ,  *  hai  tamoe  i  rtya  Idfw  a  nga  tatujatao  uta* — 
to  suppress  the  power  for  evil  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  i.r.,  of 
Te  Tini-o-Toi. 

*  See  another  account  in  White's  A.  H.  M.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  111. 
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**  £o  Toroa,  kaore  koa 
Ko  aa,  ko  Na,  ko  Weka 
Eo  Buaihona,  ko  Te  Tahinga-o-tera 
Tenei  te  maro  ka  harua 
Huruhara  nai  no  te  wahine 
Ea  ta  tapore  ake,  ka  ta  tapore  mai 
Wero  noa,  wero  noa,  nga  rakau  whakaiaia 
Na  nga  tupuna  i  tikina  ki  rawahi 
Hai  rakau  mo  taka  waka,  mo  Wai-mihia 
Te  mata  o  nga  rakau  a  Tu-ka-riri, 
A  Ta-ka-niwha,  a  Tu-kai-taua 
Whanowhano.    Hara  mai  te  toki 
Haumi  ..EI 
Ui . .  E  I    Taiki  ..EI" 

Toroa  is  not  able, 

But  I  (descendant  of),  Nu,  and  Weka, 

Of  Bnu-ihona,  of  Tahinga-o-te-ra. 

Now  is  the  girdle  fastened — 

Girdle  of  woman*s  hair. 

I  stand  up  begirt,  hither  begirt. 

In  Tain  (they)  lanoe  (their)  piercing  weapons 

Brought  by  the  ancestors  from  over  sea 

As  weapons  for  my  canoe — for  Wai-mihia. 

The  points  of  the  weapons  of  Tu-ka-riri, 

Of  Tu-ka-niwha,  of  Tu-kai-taua. 

4&C.,  &c. 

When  Whare-pakau  camped  at  the  base  of  Tawbiuau,  prior  to 
attacking  the  aborigines  of  the  Whirinaki  valley,  he  performed  this 
umii  tanioe  rite,  in  order  to  weaken  the  Tini-o-Te-Marangaranga,  whom 
he  proposed  to  attack. 

The  umu  tamoe  is  also  said  to  bave  been  used  by  the  victorious 
party  of  a  battle,  in  order  to  deprive  tbe  enemy  of  the  power  of  aveng- 
ing their  defeat.  It  is  said  to  bave  been  performed  by  Tuhoe  after 
the  battle  of  Te  Kanna,  that  Ngati-Awa  might  not  obtain  revenge  for 
that  field.  Three  other  expressions,  which  bear  much  the  same  meaning 
as  tamoet  are  whakaeo,  whakanehenehcy  and  rotu.  The  term  ichakaeo  is 
applied  to  the  subduing  of  gales  by  means  of  incantations,  as  also  to 
subduing  taniwha^  demons  and  supernatural  monsters  of  divers  breeds. 
Also  in  the  case  of  the  kotipu  or  meeting  a  lizard  in  the  track,  an  evil 
omen  as  already  explained,  a  person  acquainted  with  the  proper  way 
to  ichakaeo  is  selected  to  repeat  the  appropriate  spell,  as  follows  : — 

"  E  tama !  E  patu  koe  ki  tna 
B  patu  koe  ki  waho 
E  patu  koe  ki  te  bau  e  pa  nei 
E  patu  koe  ki  a  Papa  e  takoto  nei 
V,  patu  koe  ki  tc  Bang!  nui  c  tu  uei 
Tau  e  riri  ai 
Ko  uta.  ko  tai 
Ko  rou  ora 
Ki  te  whai  ao,  ki  te  ao  marama.'' 
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O  Son !  strike  thee  behind, 

Strike  thee  outside, 

Strike  thee  the  wind  that  blows, 

Strike  thee  Mother  Earth  there  Ijing, 

Strike  thee  the  Great  Heaven  above 

Thou  shalt  wage  war 

With  inland,  with  seaward. 

Stretch  forth  life  to  the  world  possessed 

To  the  world  of  light. 

RotH  means  **  to  deprive  of  power."  Rota  is  the  name  of  a  spell  to 
cause  sleep  to  overcome  a  person— as  an  enemy.  Rotu  moana  is  a 
charm  to  calm  the  ocean.  The  wheawJiean  rite  already  given  is  per- 
formed as — futi  rotu  i  te  hoarin — to  deprive  the  enemy  of  power,  to 
cause  them  to  become  listless. 

NOABAHU   TAUA. WAR   DANCE. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  important  item  in  the  art  of  war,  accord- 
ing to  the  Maori  mind.  There  were  three  occasions  on  which  the  war 
dance  was  performed.  (1).  On  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  visitors, 
either  a  peaceful  party  {ope  tuarawji),  or  a  party  who  have  come  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  injuries  received  by  them  (taua  muni)  ;  or  a 
taua  wahin£f  who  have  come  to  protest  against  the  taking  of  one 
of  their  women,  &c.  (2).  It  was  performed  by  a  war  party  the  day 
before  leaving  their  homes,  or  just  prior  to  a  fight,  in  order  to  observe 
the  omens,  and  ascertain  as  to  whether  success  or  defeat  lay  before  the 
party.  The  above  come  under  the  heading  of  tHranga-a-tohn,  (3).  It 
was  performed  by  the  victorious  side  on  the  battlefield  after  the  flight 
of  the  survivors  of  the  enemy.  This  had  two  meanings — it  was  a 
dance .  and  song  of  defiance,  and  also  an  expression  of  the  joy  of 
the  victors. 

When  performing  the  war  dance,  either  as  a  war  dance  {perupern  or 
tutu  tcaewae  or  wfarahu  taiui)^  or  as  a  turanffa-a-tohu,  the  performers 
were  naked,  with  the  exception  of  the  girdle,  probably  a  belt  with  a 
small  viaro  in  front.  Feathers  might  be  worn  in  the  hair,  which 
might  be  either  cropped  short  or  tied  up  on  the  head  in  one  or  more 
tufts.  The  poniania  were  long  feathers  thrust  through  the  nose  at  such 
times.  When  two  long  feathers  are  so  inserted,  projecting  horizontally 
across  the  face  on  either  side,  the  effect  is  most  grotesque. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  tuvha  has  been  sent  out  to  a  neighbouring 
tribe  and  has  been  accepted.  The  warriors  spring  to  arms,  and,  each 
clan  under  its  head  chief,  march  on  a  central  settlement  where  the 
tribe  is  to  assemble.  As  they  approach  the  meeting  place  they  advance 
in  close  column.  The  clans  living  at  or  near  the  meeting  place  have 
already  assembled  there,  in  order  to  receive  their  allies,  and  perform 
the  war  dance  as  a  tiiravga-a-tohu  or  species  of  divination.  These 
warriors  of  the  central  settlement,  who  have  gathered  to  receive  the 
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allies  from  other  districts,  we  will  term  the  tarujata  whenna  ;  while  the 
advancing  force  we  term  the  ope.  The  tangata  uhenua  form  in  close 
column.  All  are  kneeling  down  on  the  left  knee,  and  have  the  gun  or 
taiaha,  or  other  weapon,  grasped  in  both  hands.  Such  a  column  is 
termed  a  mdtua  . 

The  warriors  of  the  ope  are  slowly  advancing  in  column,  in  perfect 
silence.  The  most  famed  fighting  men  are  in  front,  the  head  chief  is 
probably  in  the  rear  to  command  the  column. 

From  the  silent,  kneeling  column  of  the  tangata  wJienua,  there 
appears  the  first  wero  or  challenger.  He  is  a  man  selected  for  his  fine 
appearance.  He  carries  the  challenging  spear,  usually  a  rough,  light 
spear  of  manuka.  Stripped  to  the  girdle,  he  advances  towards  the 
oncoming  ope.  While  yet  some  distance  from  them  he  casts  his 
challenge  spear  towards  them  and  retires  to  his  matua.  The  ope  takes 
no  heed  of  the  challenge,  but  marches  steadily  forward. 

A  second  challenger  advances  from  the  ranks  of  the  tangata  icftenua, 
and,  not  approaching  too  close  to  the  ope,  hurls  his  spear  at  them,  and 
retires  as  did  challenger  ^o.  1.  The  ope  moves  onwards  and  takes  no 
notice. 

Forth  from  the  ranks  of  the  tangata  tvftemia  the  third  and  final 
challenger  advances,  spear  in  right  hand,  weapon  in  left.  He  has  been 
selected  as  being  the  swiftest  runner  of  the  party.  Note  his  appearance 
and  actions.  Naked  to  the  four  winds,  his  fine  limbs  and  body  show 
well,  the  muscles  are  rippling  beneath  the  smooth,  brown  skin.      For» 

as  he  advances,  every  muscle  in  his  body  is  strained  until  they  quiver, 
his  step  is  quick  and  light.  With  brandished  weapon,  and  hideous 
grimaces,  he  bounds  from  side  to  side,  emitting  at  the  same  time,  deep- 
chested  and  distressing  grunts.  He  is  the  most  agile  and  active  of  the 
tangatn  tthenita,  he  is  the  admired  of  all,  he  is  the  final  challenger. 
When  within  thirty  yards,  more  or  less,  of  the  advancing  ope,  he  gives 
a  final  exhibition  of  agility,  lung  power  and  defiance.  The  ope  appears 
to  take  no  notice.  Then  with  a  swift  cast  the  challenger  (un-o)  throws 
his  spear  at  the  oncoming  ope,  and,  turning  to  his  right,  darts  back  at 
his  top  speed  to  the  tangata  irfienua.  The  rakau  mutUy  or  final  spear, 
has  been  cast.    The  ope  takes  up  the  challenge. 

The  spear  has  scarcely  grounded  before  the  purauer  (kai  tcJiai)^- 
bounds  forth  from  the  flank  of  the  ope,  and  dashes  forward  in  pursuit 
of  the  challenger.  He  also  is  a  picked  man,  and  will  strain  every 
nerve  to  overtake  the  challenger.  Should  he  succeed  in  doing  so,  he 
either  strikes  him  down  with  his  weapon,  or  else  will  rapahuki  him, 
i.e.,  thrust  his  weapon,  taiaha,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  between  the  legs 
of  the  fleeing  challenger  and  thus  throw  him.     Sometimes  the  pursued 

*  Sometimes  there  are  two  pursuers. 
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would  rapahuki  the  pursuer.  When  advancing,  should  either  the 
challenger  or  pursuer  look  back  at  their  respective  matua,  that  is  a 
korapa  and  an  evil  omen  for  bis  party.  Or  should  the  challenger, 
when  turning  to  run,  turn  to  his  left  instead  of  the  right,  that  also  is  a 
korapa^  that  party  must  be  very  cautious  on  the  trail  and  in  the  field. 
The  gods  do  not  give  vain  warnings.  When  the  final  spear  is  cast, 
should  it  reach  the  ope,  and  should  any  member  thereof  attempt  to 
ward  off  or  dodge  the  missile,  that  also  is  a  korapa,  and  an  evil  omen 
for  the  ope.  Should  the  pursued  challenger  be  caught  by  the  pursuer, 
that  is  an  evil  omen,  but  for  the  challenger  only. 

On  his  return,  the  challenger  enters  his  matua  or  colunm  on  the 
flank,  not  in  front,  and  the  pursuer  will  kneel  down  just  opposite 
where  the  challenger  entered  the  column. 

Meanwhile  the  ope  is  coming  forward  at  the  run,  weapons  held  in 
the  right  hand,  advancing  with  short,  quick  strides,  a  sort  of  trot, 
with  restricted  stride,  at  the  same  time  giving  tongue  to  a  quick, 
jerky,  semi-dental,  semi-sibilant  cry,  as  expressed  by  the  repetition  of 
a  single  sound  ti-ti-ti-ti'ti'ti  I  which,  as  I  heard  it  expressed,  is  '*  spit 
out  though  the  teeth.'* 

The  ope  advances  in  close  column  in  this  manner,  until  the  head 

reaches  the  kneeling  pursuer,  where    they    stop.      Meanwhile    the 

fugleman  (kai-whitiwhiti)  of  the  tangata  wfienua  springs  to  his  feet,  and 

with  a  wild  cry — 

"  Whiti !  Whiti !  .  .  E  I" 

he  calls  upon  his  warriors  to  rise.  Then  the  mass  of  naked,  bronze- 
hued  fighting  men  spring  up  as  one  man,  giving  a  long,  piercing, 
quivering,  eldritch  cry  as  they  rise  This  is  termed  irhal.aaraara 
matua.  The  tangata  lolienua  then  run  forward  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ope  advances.  The  two  columns  pass  each  other  in  parallel  lines 
with  the  same  stamping  tread,  giving  vent  to  the  same  weird  cries* 
Their  eyes  stare  wildly,  their  muscles  are  quivering,  their  actions  and 
appearance  denote  excitement  and  defiance. 

On  reaching  the  place  where  the  final  spear  was  thrown,  the 
tangata  xclienua  turn  to  the  right  about  and  return  in  the  same  manner. 
The  ope  do  the  same,  the  two  columns  passing  each  other  in  the  same 
parallel  manner,  quivering  with  excitement,  and  half  suppressed  energy 
of  voice  and  muscle,  the  stamping  of  hundreds  of  bare  feet  upon  the 
earth  drones  upon  the  ear.     These  movements  are  termed  unit  una. 

On  reachihg  their  original  stations,  each  party  faces  about,  and 
every  man  kneels  down  on  the  left  knee,  his  right  foot  on  the  ground, 
his  weapon  brought  to  his  right  front,  grasped  in  the  right  hand,  left 
hand  resting  lightly  upon  it.  Each  man  looks  downward,  and  is  quite 
silent.  The  two  columns  are  facing  each  other.  Not  a  sound  is 
heard. 
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The  fugleman  of  the  tnti'iata  whmiui  a^jain  springs  to  his  feet,  and 

gives  the  whiti  cry    - 

"  Whiti  !  Whili!  .  .  E!" 

As  one  man,  and  with  the  same  wild  cry,  the  warriors  rise  for  the  war 
dance.  Each  man  grasps  his  gun  hy  the  barrel  with  the  right  hand, 
brandishing  it  butt  uppermost.     Then  commences  the  peniperu. 

The  war  dance  itself  is  a  terrific  affair.  The  weapons  (guns  in 
modern  times)  are  brandished  in  the  air  in  tune  with  the  peruperu  or 
war  song.  The  warriors  are  transformed  for  the  time  into  the  most 
demoniac  looking  beings  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Every  nerve  and 
sinew  is  strained,  the  eyes  roll  wildly,  or  seem  to  stand  forth  from  the 
head,  tongues  loll  out  to  an  incredible  extent,  guns  are  brandished 
wildly  but  uniformly,  and  in  perfect  time  the  apparently  frenzied 
warriors  stamp  with  their  bare  feet  on  the  ground  until  the  earth 
trembles.  They  jump  from  the  earth  and  descend  with  both  feet  flat 
on  the  ground,  also  in  perfect  time.  But  high  above  all  else  may  be 
heard  the  thundering  roar  of  the  war  song.  Given  five  hundred 
natives  performing  the  war  dance,  and  long  miles  away,  the  hoarse 
chorus  of  the  piUui  (war  song)  will  be  heard  like  the  boom  of  the  ocean 
surf  on  a  distant  coast. 

The  mode  of  advance  of  the  challenger,  the  quick,  abrupt,  jumping 
movements,  accompanied  with  the  brandishing  of  his  gun,  or  spear, 
&c.,  and  the  dreadful  distortion  of  features,  is  known  as  pikari  or 
u'hdkapi.  The  rolling  of  the  eyes,  shewing  the  whites  thereof,  is  termed 
whdhanu  or  piiuana.  The  bulging  out  of  the  eyes  is  wliete  {k%  whete  nya 
kanohi).  Hoahoa  is  a  word  used  to  expresses  the  arranging  of  the 
matua  in  true  alignment.  ^*  Katahi  ka  Iwaina  nga  matua,^*'^  If  not 
in  true  line  they  would  be  described  as  kureureu  or  uneven. 

The  following  is  a  karakia  repeated  when  the  matua  of  the  two 
parties  are  facing  each  other  : — 

"  He  alia  te  manu  ki  uta  ? 
He  koekoea 

He  aha  te  manu  ki  tai  ? 
He  pakapaka  kai,  ahaha  ! 
Whaia  ana  e  toku  tini 
E  toku  mano 
Wbano  wbano 
Hara  mai  te  toki 
Haumi  .  .  E  !  " 

What  Ih  the  bird  inland  ? 
A  lon<^^  tailed  cuckoo, 
What  is  the  bird  at  the  sea  ? 
A  Pakapaka  kai,  or  what  not  I 
'Twill  be  chased  by  my  numbers. 
By  my  thouHands, 
Forward,  forwaid ! 
Bring  hither  the  axe, 
'Tis  found  1  O ! 

*Then  the  columns  are  arranged. 
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During  the  war  dance  should  any  man  not  keep  time  with  the  others, 
or  not  leap  so  high,  these  also  were  korapa  and  evil  omens.  When 
called  on  to  arise  by  the  leader,  should  the  warriors  rise  in  perfect  time 
— all  together — that  is  a  hara  takahi  puni  and  a  good  omen.  But  if 
some  are  slow  to  rise,  and  lag  behind,  that  is  a  hawaiki  pepeke^  and  an 
evil  omen  for  the  expedition.  In  the  ease  of  the  omens  during  the  war 
dance  being  unpropitious,  the  two  parties  would  go  through  the  whole 
performance  again  the  next  day,  even  to  the  challenging.  This  was  a 
in  ora,  to  obtain  better  omens.  If  no  error  was  made  by  the  performers 
— that  was  a  wai  ora,  and  the  party  would  proceed  to  the  wars. 

Should  the  ope  come  from  diflferent  districts  they  will  often  form 
each  a  separate  niatna  or  column.  Each  of  these  columns  will  be 
challenged  by  the  chjjillenger  of  the  tamjata  irhenua,  and  will  afterward^ 
join  {tulioiu))  and  form  one  column.  If  closely  related  to  the  tamjata 
wfimua,  this  column  will  then  join  forces  with  them,  thus  the  whole 
force  now  form  but  one  viatua  or  column.  This  column  then  advances 
as  a  kawau  mdro^  and  faces  the  fort  or  village  to  perform  the  war  dance. 
Should  they  perform  it  with  their  backs  turned  on  the  village — that 
would  be  a  korapa  of  the  kind  known  as  kotua,  a  bad  omen. 

Regarding  the  term  kaxcaa  mdro,  it  means  **  prepared  for  flight," 
or  ready  to  start.  The  kaivau  or  cormorant,  when  about  to  take  wing» 
invariably  stretches  out  its  long  neck  until  the  same  appears  quite 
straight  and  stiff  (vidro).  **  Ka  indro  te  kaki  o  te  kawau.**  The  neck  of 
the  katrau  is  stretched  for  flight,  is  a  common  saying  used  to  denote 
that  a  person  or  party  is  ready  to  start. 

The  war  song,  which  accompanies  the  war  dance,  is  termed  a  pulia 

or  peniperu.     We  give  a  few  specimens : — 

*'  Eia  katia  .  .  an  1  .  .  aa ! 
Kia  wherahia  .  .  au  1  an  1 
Kia  rere  atu  te  kekeno  ki  tawhiti 
Titiro  roai  ai 
A  .  e!  A.  e!  A  ! 

At  the  word  kutia  the  right  arm  is  bent  inwards  until  the  weapon 
is  brought  in  front  of  the  body.  At  the  word  wherahia  the  right  arm 
is  extended. 

When  the  Rakei-hopukia  fort  at  Te  Teko,  held  by  the  Irawharo 

clan,  fell  to  Ngati-Tuwharetoa,  the  following  war  song  was  sung  by 

the  latter  : — 

**  E  tu  ra  koe  i  te  huirangi 
A,  ka  tukua  iho  ! 
A,  ka  tukua  iho  ! 
A  ka  hiiiga  Irawharo 
Ka  mate  Irawharo 
Tukua  iho ! 
A,  ka  tukua  iho  !" 

Here  is  another  old-time  puha  : — 

"  Ane ! 
Whiti !  whiti !  .  .  a ! 


And  again  : 


Again  so : — 
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Aiie !  Aue ! 

Wikuwikii  mai  te  waero 
Ko  roto  ko  taku  puta 
He  puta  tohu  te  puta  .  .  e 
E  rua  nei,  ko  te  puta  .  .  e." 

"  A.  ko  te  Puru 
Ko  te  Puvn  koa 
A  Tokatoka,  kia  ueiie 
Kia  tutangatatiRa  te  riri 
E  kore  te  riri  e  tae  mai  ki  konei 
Ka  puta  waitia  koa 
A  !  A  !  ai  te  riri !' 

**  He  aha  1e  kai  ma  taua? 
He  pipi,  he  aruhe 
Ko  te  kai  e  era  ai  te  tangata 
Matoetoe  aua  te  arero 
I  te  mitikauga 
Me  te  arero  ktiri  .  .  au  !" 

And  yet  again : — 

"Whiti!  Wliiti!  A  .  .  auel 
Haere  atu  ki  Mnnga-reporepo 
Haia  .  .  ha ! 
Ka  haere  te  tiare 
E  hiwa  !  .  .  ha ! 
A  .  .  he  nihinihi 
He  aha  kai  waho  mai  ? 
A  .  he  kin  tapa 
He  aha  kai  ou  tapa  ? 
A  .  .  lie  kea  !  .  .  a !  " 

The  following  ptiha  was  chanted  at  Rua-tahuna  by  the  warriors  of 

Tuhoe,  prior  to  their  marching  on  Waikato,  in  order  to  fight  the 

British  troops : — 

"  Ko  nga  ngirangira  te  whitau 
Ko  nga  hotahota  o  te  whitau  tapahia  .  na,  eho  ! 
Ka  awheawhe  te  rua  tamariki .  .  .  ka,  eho  ! 
Nan  ano  i  whai  mai  ki  aku  uui  . .  ka,  eho  ! 
I  kite  ai  au  .  .  ka,  eho ! 
I  taku  tau  ropi .  .  ka,  eho ! 
I  te  ra  rua  o  to  tara  o  Whitau 
Tapahia  hotuina  .  .  eho ! 

When  Te  Maitaranui  of  Tuhoe  accompanied  the  party  of  Nga-Puhi, 
under  Pomare  to  Whakatane,  they  were  received  by  the  main  body  of 
Nga-Puhi  at  Whakatane  in  the  usual  manner.  As  Pomare  saw  the 
challenger  advancing,  spear  in  hand,  he  said  to  Te  Mai — **  The 
challenger  is  Te  Hihi,  the  swiftest  runner  of  Nga-Puhi.  Do  you  pursue 
him,  and  should  you  overtake  him,  that  will  be  a  bad  omen  for 
Nga-Puhi."  Te  Mai  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  challenger,  and  speared 
him  in  the  back.  Pomare  cried  to  his  tribe — "  0  Nga-Puhi  I  You  have 
fallen.     Your  prestige  is  gone." 

After  a  war  party  has  left  their  own  district,  should  they  come  to 
a  village  of  a  friendly  people,  or  of  a  tribe  who  are  going  to  join  them 
in  the  raid,  the  war  dance  will  be  performed  again  in  order  that  the 
omens  may  be  observed  by  these  people.     When  Tuhoe  were  marching 
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on  Waikato  they  were  recoiverl  by  a  section  of  Ngati -Raukawa.  The 
member  of  Tiihoe  who  pursued  the  challenger  committed  a  knrapa — 
result,  Tuhoe  were  defeated  by  the  British  forces  at  0-rakau. 

When  Lord  Glasgow  visited  the  Ngati-Whare  tribe  at  Te  Whaiti,  the 
principal  chiefs  met  bim  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  challenged  in 
modern  style,  i.'.,  with  guns,  fired  right  and  left.  No  pursuit  was 
arranged  for.     This  is  termed  a  taki, 

Makoro  Kokoti  Ihu  Waka. 

This  has  been  referred  to  under  a  previous  heading.  A  war  party 
setting  forth  in  search  of  blood  vengeance,  must  slay  the  first  man  they 
see  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  although  he  may  be  a  relative.  If 
the  latter,  the  body  was  not  molested,  but  taken  aside  and  concealed  or 
buried.  If  not  a  relative,  the  heart  is  taken  out  and  offered  to  the  war 
god  of  the  priest.  Were  this  first  man  met  by  the  tana  pifd  toto 
spared  by  them,  disaster  would  overtake  them.  By  slaying  him  they 
increase  their  courage,  &c.,  for  the  gods  are  appeased. 

When  a  war  party,  under  Tikitu,  were  marching  against  the 
Whakatohea  tribe,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  Te  Ngahue,  who  had 
been  slain  by  witchcraft,  they  met  a  woman  named  Kerangi,  who  was 
at  once  slain,  the  body  being  cut  up  and  taken  back  to  Whakatane, 
where  it  was  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  gentle  children  of  Awa. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  free  and  easy  manners  of  those  times,  we 
mention  the  following: — A  mourning  party  of  Tuhoe  journed  to 
Whakatane  to  join  in  the  wailing  over  Te  Ngahue.  As  they  fared  on- 
wards below  Rua-toki,  they  encountered  one  Te  Kopa  of  those  parts, 
who  was  at  once  slain  and  his  body  put  in  a  canoe  and  taken  to  the 
meeting  place  where  it  was  eaten.  Tuhoe  took  part  in  the  tangi  for 
the  dead,  and  returned  home.  But  Ngati- Awa  were  not  satisfied,  and, 
moreover,  suspected  Tuhoe  of  being  concerned  in  the  bewitching  of  Te 
Ngahue.  They  then  organised  the  war  party,  which  was  defeated  at 
Te  Kauna,  as  already  explained. 

Notes   Concerning   Young   Warriors. 

A  young  warrior  on  his  first  expedition  was  compelled  to  be  most 
careful  in  regard  to  his  acts  and  general  demanour,  lest  he  transgress 
one  or  more  of  the  numberless  rules  which  apply  to  warriors  when  in 
the  service  of  Tu,  and  thus  give  offence  to  gods  or  men.  Such  a 
young,  unblooded  warrior  was  termed  a  tauiray  his  first  battle  was  his 
whakatauiratanr/a,  (**  I  whakatauiratia  a  Wharekauri  ki  Te  Tumii*'  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  Wharekauri  took  his  degree  in  fighting  at  the 
battle  of  Te  Tumu). 

When  a  tauira  kills  his  first  man  in  battle,  he  cuts  a  lock  of  hair 
from  the  head  of  the  slain,  and  takes  it  to  the  priest,  who  repeats  over 
the  young  warrior  an  invocation  to  tchakau  (make  firm)  his  courage 
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and   skill      The    karakia    is   a  species   of   tohi  or  kana.     We  give  a 
specimen  : — 

*'  Kiifc  mau  patu  koe  ki  a  Tu 
Kia  whiwhia,  kia  rawea 
Kia  whangaia  ki  a  mua  ra 
Ki  te  tuahu,  ki  te  atua 
Kia  rawea,  kia  titiro 
Kia  karo  patu 
Kia  mau  ki  te  atu  a  Bongo, 
A  Tawhirimatea 
Ka  puta  koe  ki  tna  ra 
Ki  te  whai  so,  ki  te  ao  roarama 
Ka  ora,  ora  ki  tupua 
Ora  ki  tawhito." 

Mayest  thou  bear  weapons  in  the  service  of  Tu  ! 

Mavest  thou  acquire  and  and  retain  success  in  war ! 

And  the  viotims  of  thy  prowess  be  offered  in  the  presence. 

Before  the  altar,  a  sacrifice  to  the  god. 

May  thou  be  successful ;  quick  in  sight ; 

Able  to  guard  the  weapon's  blow. 

Be  thou  steadfast  in  service  in  the  ranks  of  Bongo, 

Of  Tawhirimatea. 

That  thou  mayest  come  forth  from  the  battle 

To  the  world  of  being,  to  the  world  of  light. 

That  thou  mayest  live,  by  the  powers  below, 

By  the  powers  above. 

The  first  loot  taken  by  the  novice  is  presented  by  him  to  the  priest, 
be  it  a  weapon,  or  ornament,  or  cloak. 

War  Cbibs. 

We  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  war  cries  used  by  chiefs  in  battle. 
When  the  fighting  commences  a  chief  will  cry — ^^  Aue!  Te  mamae  * 
(Alas!  the  pain  or  anguish),  or  ^^Aiie!  Te  whakamaniae  roa  , ,  e  !** 
This  cry  is  an  auhi,  he  leads  his  men  into  the  presence  of  death,  and 
hence  bewails  himself — koia  ka  taiikun,  ka  auhia — hence  he  greets. 

The  following  were  war  cries  which  were  intended  to  incite  to  urge, 
on  the  warriors : — 

**  Hoatu  ki  roto  ,  ,  e  .  .  e  !  Hoatu  ki  roto  /'*  (**  Dash  in  !  Dash 
in!") 

**  Uiria !  E  te  whamu  .  .e  .  .e  .  .e  !  PiiHa  r  (•*  Give  battle  0 
children") 

**  Xapihia  !  Najnhia  .'**  (equivalent  to  "  Hang  on.*'  **  Stick  to 
it.") 

"  Tahnna  r  Tahuna !''  (This  is  a  modem  cry,  used  in  fighting 
with  guns.  Tahuna  is  the  imperative  mood  of  the  verb  tahu — to  set 
fire  to.  Presumably  it  refers  to  the  powder  used,  and  may  be  given  as 
equivalent  to  our  command—"  Fire  !  **) 

A  cry  often  heard  in  battle  was — **  Tikarohia  nga  whetu .'"  i.e. — 
Pluck  out  the  stars — meaning,  slay  the  chiefs.    Also,  "  Tikarohia  te 
marama'* —Pluck  out  the  moon — t.^.,  slay  the  principal  chief  or  most 
noted  warrior. 
G 
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When  an  invading  force  wae  seen  approaching,  warning  was  given 
by  the  cry — **  Te  uhakaarlkl  ,  .  e  ,  .  e  ,  »  e !  Ko  te  wkakaanki !**  the 
*'^"  sound  being  prolonged.  Another  such  warning  cry  was — **  2> 
taua  I  Te  taua  /" 

The  Attack. 

In  the  days  of  the  rakau  Maori,  or  pative  weapons,  when  two 
hostile  forces  joined  in  battle,  each  side  was  in  fairly  close  formation 
but  the  bravest  men,  the  noted  toa  (warriors),  and  those  who  wished  to 
kawe  iiigoa  or  make  a  name  for  themselves,  would  forge  to  the  front. 
The  toa  or  famed  warriors  were  termed  toka  tu  moana — a  rock  standing 
in  the  sea.  The  principal  chief,  who  must  be  a  toa  to  hold  his  position 
on  the  field  of  war,  would  probably  be  found  in  the  rear  during  an 
attack,  in  case  of  a  repulse  or  panic,  when  he  would  urge  on  his  men. 
Should  the  leading  men  fall  back,  he  urges  them  forward  again  to 
renew  the  combat ;  this  is  termed  a  puru.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
chiefs  in  the  lead,  that  is  to  say  other  toa.  For,  as  a  conservative 
native  friend  informed  me,  all  toa  (famed  warriors)  are  necessarily 
chiefs ;  bravery  is  not  found  among  trar«,  i.e.,  persons  of  low  birth. 

Mataika. 

The  first  man  of  the  enemy  slain  in  battle  was  known  as  the 
mdtdika  or  matdngohi,  or  ika  i  te  ati,  i.e.,  the  **  first  fish."  Ika  a  Tu  is 
a  tenp  applied  to  the  dead  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  second 
killed  of  the  enemy  is  called  the  pehi  among  some  tribes.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that  tatao  also  means  the  second  person  killed,  but  have  not 
met  with  its  use.  Among  the  Tuhoe  people  tatao  means  **  younger" 
in  speaking  of  a  family.  "  E  Ida  on  t<itao  ?"  t.t.,  how  many  are  there 
younger  than  you  ?  The  same  tribe  term  the  last  man  slain  in  a  fight 
the  tan f fata  trhakatiki. 

The  slaying  of  the  first  man  was  an  important  item.  It  was  a 
great  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  slayer,  an  incident  to  be  handed  down 
to  future  generations.  Also  it  was  the  heart  of  the  vidtdika  that  was 
offered  to  the  gods  by  the  priest.  The  **  first  fish"  was  usually  slain 
by  some  noted  warrior,  or  by  a  young  man  desirous  of  winning  a  name 
for  courage  and  dash.  As  he  struck  the  man  down  he  would  say,  **  Kei  au 
te  mataika  !  "*  or  **  Kei  au  te  ika  i  te  ati/*  in  order  to  notify  others  that 
he  has  secured  the  first  man.  We  have  related  how  Te  Purewa  secured 
the  mataika  in  the  battle  of  Puke-Kai-Kahu.  When  the  British  troops 
made  an  attack  on  0- rakau,  using  sandbags  as  a  protection,  it  was 
Eauaeroa,  of  Tuhoe,  who  secured  the  mataika  of  that  fight,  by  leaping 
from  the  palisades  of  the  fort  and  killing  the  foremost  soldier  with  a 
blow  of  his  tomahawk,  amid  the  loud  applause  of  the|>(7. 

*  i.e..  **  I  have  the  first  man." 
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When  Tuhoe  attacked  Ngati-Tuwbaretoa  and  other  tribes  at  Ariki- 
rau,  in  order  to  avenge  the  kanohi  kiUa,  it  was  Tama-hore,  of  Tuhoe, 
who  leaped  forward  and  struck  with  his  weapon  a  tree  or  shrub  {ha 
tamaraJii  ki  te  pu  taiciniicini),  crying — **  Kai  au  te  ika  i  te  atiJ"  His 
brother,  Te  Purewa,  then  struck  down  the  first  man.  Wahitapu,  o^ 
Tuwharetoa,  was  the  tangata  xchakatiki  or  last  man  killed  in  that 
fight. 

The  striking  of  a  tree,  as  in  the  above  quoted  case,  was  allowable, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  people.    It  was  done  to  startle  the  enemy,  tp 

cause  them  to  think  that  one  of  their  number  had  been  struck  down. 
Cases  are  on  record  where  a  gourd  would  be  broken  with  a  blow,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  caused  a  sound  like  the  breaking  of  a  man*b  skull 
under  the  stroke  of  a  patu. 

The  above  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  party  would  generally  recognise  it  as  quite  correct,  and 
in  accordance  with  native  rules  and  modes  of  thought,  &c. 

At  Te  Eauna  a  dog  was  the  maiaika.  As  Tuhoe  advanced  to 
attack  Ngati-Awa,  a  dog  belonging  to  the  former  people  ran  forward 
into  the  Ngati-Awa  lines.  Te  Wao  at  once  gave  chase.  As  he 
approached  the  animal,  Ngaurei,  of  Ngati-Awa,  cried — ''  Haehaea  ttiHa, 
E  Wao-E  I*'  The  unhappy  dog  was  slain,  its  heart  torn  out  and 
offered  to  the  Ngati-Awa  war  god. 

Whanoai  Hau. 

The  ceremony  of  wliangai  hau  was  a  most  important  one  in  war. 

It  was  the  offering  of  the  slain  enemy  to  the  gods.     Williams  gives 

*  whamjai  i  te  liaii  /' — to  make  an  ofl:eriug  to  an  atua,  and  quotes  from 

the  Legend  of  Maui.     Then  Maui  was  taken  to  the  water  side  by  his 

father,  who  performed  the  Uthi  over  him,  after  which — ka  irUanyaia  te 

hau  mo  ana  inahi — {i.e.,  ofierings  were  made  to  the  fiau  on  account  of 

his  deeds).     Hoani  Nahe  states  that  the  lock  of  hair  taken  from  the 

head  of  a  person  slain  in  battle,  or  captured  in  a  fight,  is  termed  a  Aau, 

and  is  taken  to  the  priest  who  recites  karakia  over  it  in  order  that  the 

gods  may  enable  the  warrior  to  retain  his  courage,  &e.,  the  rite  being 

known   as   ivhaiujai  fmu/^     Again  Takaanui  Tarakawa  says  that  the 

hair  of  the  man  slain  is  offered  to  the  gods,  in  order  that  the  essence  of 

the  courage  of  the  warriors  may  be  returned  to  the  tribal  maurL\     Mr. 

Shand  states  that  this  whanyai  hau  was  to  prevent   revenge  being 

^ken.  I     Mr.  White  states  that  the  heart  of  the  slain  man  is  taken  as 

representing  the  hau  or  vital  essence  of  the  enemy,  and  is  offered  to  the 

gods  who  reside  in  the  hau  (winds  or  space),  j 

•  See  Journal  of  the  Polynesian  Society.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  28, 

t  See  Journal  of  the  Polynesian  Booiety.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  207. 

I  See  Journal  of  the  Polynesian  Society.  Vol.  V,  p.  89. 
:,  Lectures,    p.  177. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  Fttatements  of  Messrs.  H.  Nahe,  Tarakawa 
and  Shand  apply  to  the  rite  performed  aft£i'  the  battle,  and  which  we 
will  describe  anon  under  the  heading  of  Mdire,  Whereas  the  whanffai 
han  rite  we  give  is  performed  so  soon  as  the  mataika  is  slain,  and  hence 
in  some  cases,  takes  place  before  the  two  parties  close  in  battle,  as  the 
mataika  may  be  a  scout  or  straggler. 

My  own  notes  on  the  subject  are  not  voluminous,  but  differ  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  the  explanation.  One  explanation  given  me  by 
a  native  is  to  the  effect  that  the  priest  offers  the  heart  of  the  victim  to 
his  own  (the  priest*s)  hau^  in  order  to  placate  the  same  and  assure 
victory.  I  have  no  faith  in  this  statement,  nor  do  I  believe  it  to  be 
Maori.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  man  making  an  offering  to  his  own 
hau^  although  he  would  make  such  to  his  atua.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard 
that  a  person's  hau  could  so  influence  external  mattars.  As  I  have  said 
—it  is  not  Maori. 

The  following  is  nearer  the  mark  : — "  The  heart  of  the  first  slain  is 
taken,  as  representing  the  hau^  or  vital  essence  or  prestige  of  the  whole 
hostile  party.  The  tohunga  takes  out  (tipoka)  the  heart  of  the  mataika^ 
and  offers  it  to  the  ahia  or  god  of  which  he  is  the  medium,  and  under 
whose  oegis  the  war  party  is,  while  on  the  war  trail.  Remember  that 
the  heart  is  not  really  the  hau  of  the  enemy,  but  is  used  as  a  medium 
through  which  the  hatt  of  the  enemy  is  affected  by  the  invocations  of 
the  priest  performing  the  rite.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  han  of  the  enemy 
that  is  offered  or  fed  to  the  atiia  mo  te  nri  or  war  god.  Hence  the 
prestige,  vitality,  <&c.,  of  the  enemy  is  affected,  and,  if  their  atua  is  not 
too  powerful,  the  party  of  the  whangai  hau  will  be  the  victors.  Should 
they  be  defeated,  then  some  law  of  the  said  atua  has  been  transgressed 
by  one  or  more  of  the  warriors. 

The  heart  so  offered  is  not  eaten  by  the  priest.  The  usual  way 
of  making  the  offering  is  to  wave  {poi)  it  towards  the  heavens.  The 
body  of  the  mataika  will  be  cooked  and  eaten,  when  circumstances 
permit,  the  priest  first  eating  a  piece  of  the  flesh,  after  which  the 
warriors  account  for  the  remainder. 

Another  explanation  given  me  is,  that  the  heart  of  the  mataika  is 
**  fed**  or  offered  to  the  hau  o  te  ta/ciwa  (the  air  of  space),  because  the 
gods  reside  in  space.  Anyhow  it  is  certain  that  the  heart  represents 
the  enemy,  and  that  it  is  offered  to  the  atua  under  whose  influence  the 
party  is.  To  neglect  the  rite  of  uhangai  hau  is  termed  a  whakatiki, 
A  karakia  uhangai  hau  is  given  in  Taylor's  Te  Ika-a-Maui  2nd  Ed. 
p.  152. 


(To  he  continued) 
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Appendix  Continuio, 

The  Birth  of  Man. 

(For  translation  of  par^rapha  22  to  26,  see  paragraph  a  sonnmbered 
in  Part  IV). 

Kfl  B  FAHAU   RE  TAAATA. 

22.  Eoa  fsnau  mai  e  tagata  nioni  he  akan — ko  e  akan  tie  bigoa  ko 
e  Ti-mata-alea,  ne  tu  he  tafagafaga,  n&kai  ko  e  mata-alea  he  vao 
motua,  ko  e  tane  ia.  Hanai :  K&  fatu  ne  fai  e  tama-aline  kua  fai-tane, 
ti  ti^  lahi  ni  ke  he  fia-kai  he  ti,  mo  e  kan-ti ;  ne  o  e  t&ue  mo  e  tan 
matua  ke  tao  e  umu-ti  mo  e  fakahua  e  tama.  Kua  kai  ni  he  fiAne,  ti 
maCf  e  tama  he  kai  e  umu4i.  Kua  mahani  tuai  e  motu  ko  NiuS  ke 
pihia,  tali  mai  he  t&  e  motu.  Ne  na  e  po  ne  tao  e  iimu  to  fuke,  ko  e 
umu  ne  tanu  he  kelekele. 

Kua  pibia,  ha  ko  e  matua  ia  he  tf^ta,  ke  kai  ni  e  tama  he  puke 
be  matua,  ko  e  Ti-mata-alea ;  kua  fanan  e  tama,  ti  kai  ne  fai  e  puke- 
huhu  he  matua  iifine. 

28.  Kua  fanau  e  tama-Ulne,  ko  e  fua  mai  be  malo-tan  a  ia.  '-  Fua 
he  malo-tau."  Ko  e  tilne  ia.  Kua  fanau  e  tama-fifine,  ko  e  fua  mai 
he  La -Lava.  "  La -Lava  " — ko  e  fua  fifine.  Nakai  pehe  koetama- 
tane,  po  ke  tama-fifine,  kua  huhu  ko  e  fua  mai  be  hainoa,  e  tama  ko 
e  mEblo-tau,  ko  e  La  Lava. 

24.  Kua  fanau  e  tama  ulnaki,  ti   koukou  ne  fai  ke  he  vai,  kua 
mulu  ni  be  patu  lahi  e  tino  be  tama,  ti  oti,  kualapolapo  mo  e  v^ahau 
atn  pebe  ke  he  muke  ha  ne  ftikatulala  ki  a  ia : — 
Kia  teli!lele  toinmi. 
Telelele  ta  taKi 
Teletele  U  tiko 
Teletele  tu  mimi 
Teletele  fa  vale. 

Kua  t«1e  mui  e  tama  i  fonuft, 
Ka  e  tole  mua  a  mea  i  P^fiki 
Fiti-kiKa  ai  o  tnpua 
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Vai-Mataoi  and  Vai-Fualolo. 

27.  Vai-Matagi  and  Vai-Fualolo  were  two  men  who  (fonnerly) 
dwelt  at  Hiola,  at  the  sea  on  the  east  side  of  Motu.  There  are  streams 
there  that  flow  from  the  rocks.  Vai-Matagi  is  above  all  others  m 
sweetness ;  it  is  fresh,  notwithstanding  that  the  waves  come  up  and 
cover  it.  When  the  tide  returns  then  (the  waters)  are  drank ;  they  are 
not  bitter ;  from  this  cause  it  has  remained  a  drinking-water  always, 
down  to  the  present  day. 

28.  Vai-Fualolo  is  the  same,  but  not  always,  so  when  the 
seas  come  up  it  is  covered ;  if  only  a  little,  it  is  sweet,  but  its  sweetness 
is  less,  not  like  that  of  Vai-Matagi.  There  is  a  small  spring  between 
the  other  two,  which  is  called  Vai-maga-ua,  which  is  drank  by 
the  families.  These  two  springs  were  named  Vai-Matagi  and  Vai- 
Fualolo,  because  they  (the  two  men  of  those  names)  used  to  drink 
there,  and  they  became  tapu,  nor  would  they  step  over  them.* 

29.  They  dwelt  at  Eula-na-hau  and  Eaupa.  At  Eaupa  was  built 
the  first  church  by  Paulo  (in  1849),  the  teacher  from  Samoa  that  came 
to  Mutalau.  Now  Vai-Matagi  and  Vai-Fualolo  went  on  a  journey 
to  examine  various  different  islands.  Their  expedition  brought  them 
to  an  island  named  Tutuila,  the  king  of  which  island  was  named  Moa. 
This  chief  never  lifted  up  his  eyes,  for  fear  if  he  did  so,  and  looked  on 
the  trees,  they  would  die.  It  was  the  same  with  all  things  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  the  same  with  animals  that  crawl,  the  same  with 
men.  He  ever  kept  his  eyes  directed  to  the  earth,  never  turning  from 
it,  lest  the  land  and  all  things  in  it  be  cursed. 

30.  The  expedition  of  Leve-i-Matagi  and  Leve-i-Fualolo  arrived 
(at  their  destination).  Then  the  chief  of  the  island  asked  them, 
**  Whence  do  you  two  men  come?  Make  known  to  me  the  name 
of  your  island,  what  it  may  be,  and  what  have  you  to  eat  there  ?" 

81.  They  spoke,  and  said  unto  the  chief  Moa,  '*This  expedition  of 
ours  has  come  from  Nuku-tutaha,  from  Motu-te-fua,  from  Fakahoa- 
motu,  from  Nuku-tuiuea ;  very  good  are  the  waters  which  we  drink, 
and  we  eat  many  little  fruits  of  the  soil.     That  is  all  !*' 

82.  Then  the  chief  prepared  a  feast  for  the  expedition  ;  and  they 
ate  of  some  luscious  things,  which  were  sweet  to  their  lips.  Then 
they  praised  the  food,  and  felt  their  lips  and  the  oil  on  their  hands, 

*It  seems  probable  that  the  two  men  were  named  Matagi  and  Faalolo  or  Leve- 
i-Matagi  and  Leve-i-Fualolo.  (See  par.  30),  but  in  the  process  of  time  after  the 
springs  were  given  their  names,  and  vai  (water)  has  become  attached  to  their 
personal  names.     Being  tapu,  of  course  it  would  be  desecration  to  step  over  them. 
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Teletele  ke  tufaga, 
Teletele  ke  iloilo« 
Teletde  ke  tftiUi 
Teletele  ke  mafiti 
Teletele  ke  nka-hoge. 

Kua  tele  mui  e  tama  i  foiioa, 

Ka  e  tele  mua  a  mea  i  Paluki 

Fiti-kaga  ai  o  tupaa. 

26.  Eo  e  kamataaga  ne  fai  ke  age  e  tau  mena  kai  ke  he  gutu ;  ko 
e  heahea,  mo  e  kamakama  mo  e  to-maka,  ko  emanu-leleko  e  Taketake, 
ko  e  taa  manu  kalo  mo  e  mafiti,  mo  e  to-maka  nakai  mate  vave  he  tu 
he  vao,  ke  fakapoa  aki  e  tama.  Ti  liogi  atu  ne  fai  ke  he  fakapoa 
ia.    Ko  e  tama-tane  : — 

Kia  ta  ai  a  Tagaloa, 

Ee  monnina,  ke  mafiti 

Ke  mata-ala,  ke  loto-matala. 

Ke  maama  e  loto  be  taa  fahi  oti, 

Ke  manava-lahi,  ke  ahu-maka. 

Ke  toa, 

To  iloilo  ke  tufaga  he  taa  mena  oti  ni, 

To  mola  e  loto,  to  loto  holo-i-lalo,  mo  e  tutatonu 

To  faka  mokoi. 

Eua  to  e  uha,  ti  fano  ai ;  kua  to  a  matagi,  ti  fano  ai ;  ke  he  aho 
mo  e  po :  Eua  nakai  tafia  ke  he  peau ;  ke  hola  mafiti  ni  ka  tutuli 
he  kau,  ti  moui  loa  ke  nofo  he  fuga  kelekele. 

26.  Eo  e  tama-fifine  : — 

Tufuga  ke  lalaga  tegitegi,  mo  e  tutu  hiapo ;  ke  fill  kafa-lauulu, 
mo  e  fili  kafa-hega ;  ke  lalaga  kato ;  mo  e  tau  gahua  oti  ne  tupu  mai 
he  La  Lava ;  ke  nu  pia  mo  e  tu-hoi ;  ke  tufuga  ke  taute  mena  kai,  mo 
e  leveki  e  tau  gahua  oti  pihia. 

Ko  Vai-Mataoi  mo  Vai-Fualolo. 

27.  Eo  Vai-Matagi,  mo  Vai-Fualolo,  ko  e  tau  tagata  tokona  ia 
ne  nofo  i  Hiola,  ko  e  tahi  he  f&hi  uta  i  Motu  ne  hele  ai  e  tau  vai  mai  i 
loto  he  maka ;  ko  e  Vai-Matagi  ne  mua  ni  he  humelie,  to  magalo,  pete 
ni  he  hoko  hake  e  peau  ke  ufia  e  vai ;  ka  oti,  kua  liu  e  tahi,  ti  inu  ni, 
nakai  kona ;  ko  e  kakano  ia  he  vai  inu  mau  he  tau  magaaho  oti  ke 
hoko  mai  he  aho  nai. 

28.  Eo  Vai-Fualoto  ne  pihia ;  ka  e  nakai  pihia  mau.  Ea  hoko 
hake  e  peau,  ti  ufia  ni ;  to  tote  e  hoko  he  tahi,  ti  magalo,  ka  e  tote 
hana  a  magalo,  nakai  tuga  mo  e  Vai-Matagi.  Eo  e  taha  vai  tote 
ne  toka  i  loto  he  vaha  loto  i  a  laua,  ko  e  higoa  ai  nai  ko  e  Vai-maga-ua, 
ko  e  vai  ia  ke  inu  ai  e  fanau.  Ne  ui  ai  e  tau  higoa  e  Vai-Matagi  mo 
Vai-Fualolo,  ne  inu  kehekehe  a  laua  ke  he  tau  vai  ua  na,  ti  tapu  e  laua 
nakai  felaka  aki  e  laua. 

29.  Eua  nonofo  a  laua  i  Eula-na-hau  mo  Eaupa  ia,  ne  ta  ai  e  Fale- 
tapu  mua,  he  ta  e  Paulo,  o  akoako  mai  Samoa,  ne  hau  ki  Mutalau. 
Eua  o  fenoga  a  laua,  ko  Vai-Matagi  mo  Vai-Fualolo  ke  kitekite  ke  he 
tau  motu  kehekehe.    Ne  hoko  e  fenoga  ke  he  taha  motu  kua  higoa  ko 
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which  were  greasy,  with  the  fat  of  the  coco-nut,  and   they   said   to 
the  chief.     **  We  possess  nothing  like  this  at  our  island." 

88.  When  the  feast  was  over,  they  gossiped  about  various  things. 
Then  the  chief  gave  thorn  two  coco-nuts ;  first  he  gave  a  niu-kula 
to  Leve-i-Matagi,  and  afterwards  a  niu-hina  to  Level- Fualolo,  and 
said,  "  Ko  e  nine  /*  These  coco-nuts  are  for  you  two.  Take  them 
with  you  ;  dig  in  the  soil  of  your  island  and  bury  them,  but  guard 
them  carefully  till  they  grow ;  then  tend  them  until  they  fruit,  for  they 
will  be  useful  to  your  bodies  and  for  your  children  —  and  they  will  grow 
for  all  generations  for  you." 

34.  The  coco-nut  remains  as  a  great  treasure ;  when  thirsty, 
the  milk  is  drank,  or  when  hungry  the  flesh  is  eaten.  The  fibre 
is  twisted  and  (used  in)  lashing  up  the  houses,  the  fibrous  wrapping  of 
the  leaves  are  prepared  as  food—i.f.,  for  straining  the  arrowroot,  and 
to  strain  the  fai-kai;  and  the  ribs  of  the  leaf  are  used  as  brooms 
for  the  houses.  The  leaves  are  also  woven  (into  baskets)  in  which 
things  are  placed  when  people  go  on  journeys,  and  into  mats  to  lie  on, 
and  are  used  in  thatching  the  houses.  They  are  also  woven  into  fans 
to  cool  the  face  when  hot,  and  are  used  (as  torches)  by  people  travelling 
in  the  dark.  They  are  now  used  to  obtain  much  money  to  procure 
useful  things  for  the  body  and  for  all  things. 

85.  Those  two  kinds  of  coco-nuts  have  grown  in  the  island  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  niu-tea,  and  the  white  one  are  the  coco-nuts 
of  Fualolo ;  these  are  they  tliat  grow  but  few  in  the  island ;  they 
are  used  as  medicine  for  the  sick,  and  young  children  are  bathed 
in  their  milk.  The  spring  of  Fualolo  is  often  swamped  by  the  sea 
at  Hiola,  and  they  have  to  wait  till  it  is  low  water  to  drink.  It  is  very 
beneficial  to  sick  persons. 

86.  The  niu-kula  is  the  coco-nut  of  Vai-Matagi — one  of  whose 
name  was  Levei-Matagi.  They  do  not  cease  to  drink  of  this  at 
any  time;  it  is  the  coco-nut  in  greatest  number  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  down  to  this  day.  It  is  the  coco-nut  that  all  men  drink 
constantly. 

87.  It  was  this  family  of  two  that  named  the  island  Niue-fekai — 
which  was  the  third  naming  of  the  island,  thus :  Huanaki  gave  it  four 
names  Nuku-tu-taha,  Motu-te-fua,  Fakahoa-motu,  and  Nuku-tuluea ; 
Levei-Matagi,  and  Levei-Fualolo  named  it  Niue-fekai,  whilst  Captain 
Cook  called  it  Savage  Island. 

88.  Captain  Cook  landed  near  Alofi,  at  the  reef-opening  of 
Opahi,  the  village  near  the    point   Halagigie.       The  chiefs  of  Niug 

*  Henoe  the  name  of  Savage  Island,  Nine. 
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Tuta-ila.  Eo  e  Patu-iki  he  motu  ia  ko  e  Moa  hana  higoa,  ko  e 
iki  ia  ;  nakai  haga  ki  luga  e  tau  mata  hana.  Ea  haga  atu  ke  he  akau, 
ti  mate  e  akau  ia ;  pihia  ke  he  tau  mena  oti  he  f  uga  he  kelekele ; 
ti  pihia  ke  he  tau  manu-totolo,  to  pihia  ke  he  tagata.  Eo  e  tukutuku 
hifo  ni  e  tau  mata  ke  he  kelekele,  nakai  fuluhi  e  ia  neke  malaia 
e  motu  mo  e  tau  mena  kua  tutupu  ki  ai. 

80.  Eua  hoko  e  fenoga  a  Leve-i-Matagi  mo  Leve-i-Fualolo,  ati 
huhu  ai  e  iki  na  ki  a  laua,  ^*  Eo  e  tau  tagata  ne  o  mai  i  f e  a  mua  ?  Ee 
fakailoa  e  mua  he  higoa  he  motu  ha  mua,  po  ko  hai  ?  Eo  e  heigoa  ne 
tokai  ke  kai  e  mua  ?*' 

81.  Eua  vagahau  e  laua  mo  e  tala  age  ke  he  iki  ko  Moa.  **  Ne  o 
mai  e  fenoga  ha  maua  i  Nuku-tu-taha,  he  Motu-te-fua,  he  Faka-hoa- 
motu,  he  Nuku-tuluea.  Eo  e  mena  mitaki  e  tau  vai  ne  inu  ai  a  maua, 
ti  kai  ai  he  falu  a  fua  akau  ikiiki  mai  he  kelekele.     Euenaia  !'* 

82.  Eua  ta  aga  he  iki  e  galue  ke  kai  e  fenoga  ia.  Eua  kai  e  laua 
e  tau  mena  lolo,  mo  e  humelie  ke  he  tau  gutu  ha  laua.  Ati  nava  ai  a 
laua  mo  e  amoamo  e  tau  gutu,  mo  e  lolo  he  tau  lima,  kua  huni  he 
gako  niu,  ti  pehe  a  laua  ke  he  iki.  '*  Nakai  fai  mena  pihia  he  motu  ha 
maua  " 

88.  Eua  oti  e  kai  e  galue,  ha  ne  fakatutala  a  lautolu.  Ati  td.  mai 
he  iki  e  ua  e  fua-niu  ;  ti  age  mua  e  fua-niu-kula  ki  a  Leve-i-Matagi,  ka 
e  age  fakamui  e  fua-niu-hina  ki  a  Leve-i-Fualolo — ti  pehe  atu  e 
iki,  ^'  Eo  e  niu  e  !  ma  mua.  Ti  uta  e  mua  ;  ke  keli  e  kelekele  he  motu 
ha  mua,  ti  tanu  hifo  ai,  ka  e  leveki  e  mua  ka  tupu,  ti  leoleo  mitaki 
a  mua  ki  ai  ato  fua,  mo  e  aoga  ai  ke  he  tau  tino  ha  mua,  mo 
e  tau  fanau — ke  tupu  ai  mai  i  a  mutolu  he  tau  hau  oti  ni." 

84.  Eua  toka  ai  he  niu  e  koloa  lahi  mahaki.  Eua  hoge  ke  he  fia- 
inu,  ti  inn  e  vai  mai  i  a  ia.  Eua  hoge  ke  he  fia-kai,  ti  kai,  ti  kai 
e  kakano  mai  i  a  ia.  Eo  e  tau  pulu  ke  fili  ke  falo  ai  e  tau  fale; 
ko  e  tau  lau  kaka  ke  taute  ai  e  tau  mena.  kai — e  tau  pia,  mo  e 
tu-hoi,  mo  e  tatau  ai  e  fai-kai :  ti  taute  e  tau  kaniu  mo  tafitafi  e  fale. 
To  lalaga  foki  e  tau  lau  ke  tuku  ai  e  tau  mena  ke  uta  he  tau  fenoga  he 
tau  tagata.  To  lalaga  foki  e  tau  lau  ke  faliki  ai  e  tino ;  to  lalaga 
foki  ke  ato  e  tau  fale.  Ti  lalaga  e  tau  lau  ke  iliili  ai  e  fofoga  ka  af uaf u 
mo  e  vevela.  To  huhu  ai  foki  e  tau  fenoga  ka  pouli  he  po.  Eua  eke 
tuai  ai  nai  ke  moua  ai  e  tupe  lahi  ke  aoga  ai  e  tino  oti  mo  e  tau 
mena  oti  kana. 

85.  Eo  e  ua  e  niu  na  kua  tupu  he  motu  ke  hoko  mai  he  aho  nai, 
Eo  e  niutea  mo  e  mea ;  ko  e  niu  a  Fualolo  ia ;  ko  e  niu  ia  ne  tupu  tote 
he  motu,  ko  c  niu  ia  ne  eke  kafo  ho  tau  tagata  gagao,  ti  koukou  ai  e 
tau  tama  ikiiki.  Ko  e  fa  lofia  he  tahi  e  vai  hana  i  Hiola,  ti  Ico  ni  ato 
pakupaku  e  tahi  to  inu.     Kua  aoga  lahi  he  tau  gagao  ke  nialolo. 

86.  Eo  e  niu-kula,  ko  e  niu  a  Vai-matagi  ia — taha  higoa  hana  ko 
Levei-Matagi.     Eua  nakai  okioki  he  inu  tote  e  magaaho  ne  leo  ai 
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painted  their  lips,  teeth,  and  cheeks  with  the  red  joioe  of  the  banana 
called  hulahula,  and  spread  out  their  arms,  and  showed  their  teeth  to 
frighten  Captain  Cook  to  depart,  and  not  come  to  their  island.  Their 
teeth  were  dyed  red  (to  make  believe)  it  was  man>eating — ^it  was  deceit ; 
and  so  he  named  the  island  thus  (Savage  Island).  It  is  right  that  the 
three  names  of  Hoanaki  and  that  of  Captain  Cook  should  be  left,  but 
that  of  Levei-Matagi  and  Levei-Foalolo  be  retained,  NinS-fekai. 

Melb. 

89.  There  was  a  young  girl  named  Mele,  who  was  an  invalid. 
They  took  her  to  the  spring  at  Hiola  to  bathe,  but  when  they  brought 
her  back  she  was  dead.  Then  her  parents  took  her  body  and  placed  it 
on  a  rock  which  had  been  prepared.  After  having  been  left  on  the 
rock  for  three  days,  the  parents  rose  early  to  visit  her,  and  to  wash  and 
bathe  her  body,  but  she  was  not  there,  the  girl  was  lost.  Then  the 
parents,  the  relatives,  and  the  visitors  deeply  lamented  the  girl,  for  she 
was  not. 

40.  But  the  girl  named  Mele  lived,  she  came  and  sung  to  all  her 
family.  They  were  astonished,  when  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  young 
girl  as  she  sung  to  them,  as  they  were  staying  in  the  mourning  shed 
which  had  been  built,  and  where  they  performed  the  dances  for  the  dead. 
The  song  is  thus : — 

Taken  was  she  to  bathe  at  Hiola 

She  has  been  brought  here,  and  returned. 

Let  the  moon  shine  bright 

That  the  chief  may  admire, 

In  the  spring  of  dear  water. 

Visitors  haye  anointed  her, 

Who  shall  staj  here? 

Mele  is  happy, 

Mele  is  blessed, 

Let  the  chief  admire 

In  the  spring  of  clear  water    . 

Now,  is  Mele  happj. 

The  Famh^y  of  Huanaki. 

41.  Then  the  families  divided ;  the  family  of  Huanaki  to  dwell  in 
their  home  at  the  pool.  This  is  a  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  named 
Fonua-galo ;  no  one  has  seen  it.  Some  of  them  went  up  to  the  first 
heaven — which  is  a  dry  land,  and  is  said  to  be  the  country  of  the  day- 
light, that  is  where  they  dwelt. 

42.  The  second  heaven,  is  that  above  wherein  stands  the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  the  stars ;  but  that  heaven  is  low ;  it  is  called  Motu-o- 
Hina,  and  her  family  are : — 
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Eo  e  niu  ia  kua  mua  e  lahi  he  fuga  kelekele  ke  hoko  mai  he  aho  nai. 
Ko  e  niu  ia  ne  inu  mau  ai  e  tau  tagata  he  tau  aho  oti  ni. 

87.  Eo  e  faoa  tokoua  nai  ne  fakahigoa  e  raotu  ko  Niu§- 
fekai — ko  e  lagatolu  ia  e  ai  higoa  e  motu  hanai :  Eo  Huanaki 
ne  oi  e  tau  higoa  e  fa;  ko  Nuku-tu-taha,  ko  Motu-te-fua,  ko 
Fakahoa-motu,  ko  Nuku-tuluea.  Eo  Levei-matagi  mo  Levei-Fualolo 
ne  oi  e  higoa  nai,  ko  Niu^-fekai.  Eo  Eapene  Euka  ne  ui  e  higoa  ko 
Saviii  Ailani. 

88.  Ne  hake  a  Eapene  Euka  i  Alofi,  ke  he  ava  i  Opahi,  ko  e  maga 
he  mata  nai,  ko  Halagigie.  Ti  o  e  tau  patu  Niu6,  mo  e  yali  aki  e  tau 
toto-kula  he  futi  ne  higoa  ko  e  hulahula  e  tau  gutu  mo  e  tau  nifo  mo 
e  tau  kauvehe ;  ti  fakamamaga  atu  e  tau  matalima,  mo  e  tau  nifo  ne 
fakaiite,  ke  fakamatakutaku  atu  ki  a  Eapene  Euka,  ke  hola  hifo,  neke 
hau  ke  he  motu  ha  laulolu.  Eua  kula  e  tau  nifo  ha  lautolu  ke  kai 
tagata — ko  e  fakatai ;  ati  fakaliigoa  ai  e  ia  pihia.  Eua  lata  ke  toka  e 
tau  higoa  tolu  a  Huanaki  mo  e  higoa  ne  fakahigoa  a  Eapene  Euka, 
ka  e  fakamau  ia  Levei-Matagi  mo  Levei-Fualolo,  ko ''  Niue-fekai  '*  haia. 

Eo  MitXfiy. 

89.  Eo  e  tama-fifine  ne  higoa  ko  Mel^,  ne  gagao  a  ia.  Ti  uta  ai 
ni  mo  e  koukou  he  yai  tama  i  Hiola ;  ti  ta  mai,  kua  mate  ni  e  tama. 
Ti  uta  ai  he  tau  matua  hana  tino  mo  e  tuku  ai  i  luga  he  maka  ne 
taute.  Ti  tolu  e  po  he  toka  i  luga  he  maka  ia ;  kua  uhu  atu  e  tau 
matua  ke  ahi  a  ia,  ke  koukou  hana  tino  mo  e  holoholo,  kua  galo  e 
tama,  nakai  tokai.  Ti  tagi  tautau  e  tau  matua  mo  e  magafaoa  mo  e 
tau  ahi  atu,  ka  e  nakai  moua. 

40.  Eua  moui  e  tama  ne  higoa  ia  Mele.  Ne  hau  mo  e  lologo  atu 
ke  he  hana  faoa  oti.  Ne  ofomate  a  lautolu  mo  e  fanogonogo  atu  ke 
he  leo  he  tama-fifine  ne  lologo  mai  ki  a  lautolu  ne  api  lava  ai  ke  he 
fale  tulu  ne  ta,  mo  e  ta  ai  e  tau  fia-uhi  ke  he  mate.    Eo  e  lologo  nai, 

ne  pehe : — 

1.  Kua  fakahaele  ke  koakoa  i  Hiola, 
Eua  fakahaele  mai,  to  fakahaele  ata, 
Ka  fakahuhulu  mahina 

Ka  puna  ho  iki  e,  ke  puna  ho  iki  e. 

2.  Ke  mnlu  tau  ahi  mai, 
Ke  nofo  foki  a  hai  hinai, 
Ki  ele-ki-ele  ko  Mel6, 
Ki  ele-ki-ele  ko  Mele, 

Ke  puna  ho  iki  e,  ke  puna  ho  iki  §, 
Ke  ele-ki-ele  ko  Mele. 

Eo  B  Magafaoa  a  Huanaki. 

41.  Eo  e  vevehega  ne  fai  e  tau  magafaoa ;  ko  e  faoa  a  Huanaki  ke 
nofo  he  loto  kaina  ha  lautolu  he  loto-moana,  ko  e  toka  ia  i  ialo  he 
moaua,  ko  Fonua-galo  ia,  nakai  kitea  e  taha.    Eo  e  o  hake  ne  fai  falu 
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1.  Hina  6.  Hina-kula 

2.  Hina-hele-ki-fala*  7.  Hina-tai?aiva 

3.  Hina-o  8.  Hina-ma 

4.  Hina-e  9.  Hiki-malama 

5.  Hioa  10.  Hiki-lauulu 

43.  The  females  of  the  second  heaven,  are  accomplished  in  making 
many  things — to  plait  girdles  of  hair,  girdles  of  paroquette  feathers, 
and  the  heija-jxdua  fo,  girdle)  which  is  most  heautiful;  to  mix  the 
different  colored  braids  of  the  hega-tea  (light  coloured  paroquette  feather), 
of  the  liega-kida  (red  colored  paroquette  feathers).  This  is  the  hega- 
Tpalua,  which  was  a  treasure  of  great  beauty  in  Niue-fekai.  It  was 
not  possessed  by  all  men  ;  but  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors. 

In  olden  times  Kili-mafiti,  a  chief  of  Mutalau,  possessed  one 
twenty  fathoms  long ;  Lagi-likoliko,  of  Mutalau,  had  one  also  of 
twenty  fathoms  long,  and  Pala-kula,  of  Mutalau,  another  of  eighteen- 
and-a-half  fathoms.  In  recent  generations  Peniamena,  Toimata,  and 
Paulo,  f  possessed  them,  but  a  long  time  ago,  the  warriors  used  to 
have  these  scarlet  girdles. 

44.  Prayers  were  offered  to  the  females  written  above  when  the 
women  were  preparing  this  kind  of  work,  thus  : — "  Hina-e  !  Hina-o ! 
Hina!  Hina-ma!  Hina-taivaiva !  Hiki-malama!  Hiki-lauulu!  give  to 
us  knowledge  of  our  work." 

Matila  foafoa. 

45.  Mele,  Lata,  Fakapoloto,  Hakumani  and  Matila-foafoa  were 
persons  of  note  of  old.  Matila  foafoa  was  a  man  noted  for  his  skill  at 
the  game  of  Ta-tika,  These  were  the  males  of  the  Motu-a-Hina,  that 
is,  the  second  heaven.  Matila-forfoa  had  a  son  bom  to  him,  which  he 
took  and  cast  away  in  the  forest  that  he  might  die  in  the  first  heaven. 
Some  hiii-po  cloth  was  stuffed  into  the  child's  mouth,  which  became  full 
of  the  spittle,  and  this  became  as  milk  for  the  child.  So  the  child  ate 
it  and  lived,  and  grew  up  to  run  about,  but  he  knew  not  who  his 
father  was. 

46.  The  child  went  forth  and  came  upon  a  chieftainess  who  was 
blind  from  her  birth,  as  she  cooked  yams  by  the  fire.  The  child  went 
and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire  where  the  yams  were  cooking. 
When  one  was  done  the  blind  woman  scraped  it,  and  returned  to  the 
fire  for  another,  but  the  boy  snatched  the  cooked  one  and  eat  it.  The 
blind-woman  returned  and  scraped  another,  leaving  seven  remaining. 
She  said,  **  My  eight  yams  have  become  seven."  She  returned  again, 
and  the  seventh  was  taken,  leaving  six.  She  said,  **  My  seven  yams 
have  become  six."       So  on  with  the  fifth,  fourth,  third,  second  and 

*  This  was  the  child  beloved  by  Hina,  the  chief. 
t  These  men  were  the  first  three  Christian  teachers. 
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ke  nonofo  he  lagi-tua-taha— ko  e  kelekele  momo  ia,  ti  pehe  ko  e  mota 
he  aho  a  ia,  kua  nonofo  ai  a  tautolu. 

42.  Ko  e  lagi-tua-ua,  ko  e  laga  i  laga  ia,  ne  tu  ai  e  la  mo  e  mahina 
mo  e  tau  feta  ;  ka  e  tokolalo  e  lagi  ia,  ko  e  Mota-a-Hina  ia,  mo  e  hana 
mangafaoa,  hanai : — 

1.  Hina  6.  Uina-kula 

2.  Hina-hele-ki-fata*  7.  Hina-taivaiva 

3.  Hina-o  8.  Hina- ma 

4.  Uina-e  9.  Hiki-malama 

5.  Hiua  10.  Hiki-laa-ala 

48.  Eo  e  tau  fifine  ia  he  lagi-tua-ua,  kua  iloilo  ke  taute  mena- 


ke  fih  kafa-lauulu  mo  e  kafa-hega,  ko  e  hega-tea,  mo  e  hega-palua  ne 
mua  he  mitaki,  ke  fiofio  aki  e  gahua  he  fill  ai  e  tau  fulu  hega-tea  mo 
e  tau  lulu  he  hega-kula  oti.  Ko  e  hega-palua  ia,  ko  e  koloa  ia  ne  mua 
he  mitaki  i  Niue-fakai.  Nakai  moua  he  tau  tagata  oti ;  ko  e  tau  iki 
ni  mo  e  tau  toa  ke  moua  e  koloa  ia. 

Ke  he  vaha  tuai  ne  moua  a  Kili-mafiti,  e  Patu  i  Mutalau,  ko  e  kafa 
ne  20  ofa  ;  ko  Lagi-likoliko,  i  Mutalau,  ne  28  ofat  ko  Lagi-likoliko,  i 
Mutalau,  ne  20  ofa ;  ko  Kulatea  i  Hakupu,  ne  20  ofa ;  ko  Palakula  i 
Mutalau,  ne  18^  ofa.  He  hau  fou,  te  moua  mai  a  Peniamina  mo 
Toimata,  mo  Paulo,  ka  e  loga  he  vaha  fakamua  atu  ko  e  moua  ni  he 
tau  toa  e  kafa-kula  ia. 

44.  Kua  liogi  atu  ke  he  tau  fifine  ne  tohi  ai  i  luga  la,  e  fifine  ke 
taute  gahua  pihia : — '*  Hina-e,  Hina-o,  Hina,  Hina-ma,  Hina-taivaiva, 
Hiki-malama,  Hiki-lauulu,  ke  mai  ho  tufuga." 


Matila-foafoa. 

45.  Mele,  mo  Lata,  Fakapoloto,  Hakumani,  mo  Matila-foafoa. 
Eo  Matila-foafoa  ko  e  tagata  ia  kua  mua  e  vave  he  ta-tika  ;  ko  e  tau 
tane  ia  he  Motu-a-Hina,  ko  e  lagi  tua-ua  ia.  Ne  fanau  a  Matila- 
foafoa  e  tama-tane,  ti  uta  mo  e  tiaki  he  vao  ke  mate  i  lalo  he  lagi  tu 
taha ;  kua  fafao  aki  e  hiapo  ke  he  gutu  he  tama  ;  ati  puke  e  hiapo  he 
ifo  he  hana  gutu,  kua  eke  tuai  mo  puke  huhu  ke  he  tama.  Ati  kai  ai 
e  tama,  kua  moui  ni,  kua  lahi  ke  evaeva,  ka  e  nakai  iloa  e  ia  hana 
matua. 

46.  Kua  fano  e  tama  mo  e  pu  ai  he  patu-fifine  matapouli  tali  he 
fanau  mai,  ha  ne  tunu  ai  he  ufi  la-valu  he  afi ;  ti  fano  e  tama  mo  e 
nofo  ai  he  tapa  he  afi  ne  tunu  ai  e  ufi ;  kua  moho,  ati  vouvou  he 

*  Ko  e  (ama  (akaheiehele  a  patu  Hina. 
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first ;  all  the  yams  were  eaten  by  the  child  who  lived  on  milk  of  spittle. 
Then  he  put  a  stone  to  roast  at  the  fire ;  and  the  woman  got  nothing 
but  the  stone. 

47.  The  blind-woman  was  very  angry,  and  felt  about  with  her 

hands.       She  then  adopted  a  scheme,  threw  off  her  kilt and 

walked  about  to  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  sides  trying  to  find  out 
the  theif.  But  the  boy  soon  laughed  at  her,  which  she  heard  and 
knew  it  was  he  who  had  stolen  her  food. 

48.  The  boy  now  asked,  '*  Who  is  my  father  ?"  Said  the  blind- 
woman,  *'  Go  thou  and  pluck  two  young  fruit  of  the  niu-tsa  (or  light- 
colored  coco-nuts).  He  went  and  did  as  he  was  told,  and  came  back 
and  said,  *'  I  have  got  them."  The  blind- woman  then  said,  "  Come 
here ! "  The  boy  brought  one  and  after  husking  it,  touched  the  rig^t 
eye  of  the  woman,  and  she  saw  with  it.  He  then  took  the  other  and 
touched  the  left  eye,  and  then  both  eyes  were  opened.  The  blind- 
woman  was  delighted. 

49.  The  boy  now  asked,  **  Who  is  my  father?'*  and  the  woman 
said,  **  Gome  then !  after  three  days  the  court  of  casting  Hkas  will  be 
set  up  at  Fana-Eava-tala.  If  you  hear  one  saying  this  :  One-one-pata, 
Mata-vai-hava,  the  plaza  at  Fana-kava-tala  (which  is  the  plaza  at  the 
Ulu-lauta  at  Mata-fonua — north  end  of  the  island)  do  you  go  down  to 
the  end  of  the  plaza,  of  the  lelefja-atiia,  and  hide  and  await  the  man 
of  the  black  tika  (dart)  which  will  be  thrown  last,  it  is  mui-huni  of  the 
plaza  ;  that  will  be  thy  father." 

50.  The  boy  went  and  awaited  the  chief  of  the  plaza  when  he  cast 
darts.  Matila-foafoa  was  the  last  to  act ;  and  the  dart  went  right  to 
to  the  place  where  the  boy  was  sitting,  who  seized  it  and  broke  it.  He 
jumped  up  and  wrestled  with  his  father,  saying,  ''  Matila-foafoa,  0  my 
father !  why  did  you  cast  me  away  ?"     The  son  had  found  his  father. 

(The  above  story  illustrates  the  confused  and  sketchy  nature  of  the 
traditions  presented  by  the  Nine  people.  It  embraces  part  of  the 
Maori  story  of  Tawhaki  and  Whaitiri,  known  also  to  the  Hawaiians,  and 
the  Rarotongan  story  of  Tarauri  (<*  Myths  and  Songs,**  p.  118,  also 
p.  181,  and  a  far  more  complete  story  in  my  collection).  Matila-foafoa 
is  the  Matira-hoahoa  of  Maori  ancestory,  but  though  the  Maoris 
have  many  stories  of  magical  darts,  he  is  not  connected  with  them  that 
I  know  of.) 

FisHiNo-NXT  Making. 

51.  Faka-poloto  and  Hakumani  belonged  to  a  family  accomplished 
in  netting  fish  nets  ;  Mele  also  Lata  also,  with  the  others,  were  clever 
in  netting  and  twisting  cord  to  catch  fish  with,  and  also  to  net  birds. 
When  the  work  of  netting  is  undertaken  (the  workers)  call  on  Faka- 
poloto,  Hakumani,  Mele  and  Lata  to  direct  them  in  their  operation. 
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matapouli  e  ufi  ;  ti  lioaki  ke  he  afi,  kna  lei  be  tama  e  taha  la,  ti  kai 
e  ia.  Eua  liu  atu  e  matapouli  ta  mai  vouvou  ai,  kua  toe  ni  e  fitm 
Ti  pehe,  '^  Ko  e  haku  ufi  la  valu  kua  la  fitu  ai.'*  Ti  liu  aki  foki,  ti 
lei  e  fitu  ;  kua  toe  e  ono,  ti  pehe,  '*Eo  e  haku  ufi  la  fitu  kua  la  ono  ai." 
Ti  pihia  e  lima,  ti  pihia  e  fa,  ti  pihia  e  tolu,  ti  pihia  e  ua,  ti  pihia  e 
taha,  ti  oti  pito  he  kai  he  tama  ne  moui  he  pukehuhu  gatu  kafu  he 
ufi  he  fifine  matapouli  ia.  Ti  age  e  ia  e  maka  ke  tunu  he  afi  ;  ati  ta 
mai  he  fifine  ko  e  maka  noa. 

47.  Kua  vale  lahi  e  matapouli,  mo  e  amoamo  fano  hana  tau  lima, 
ti  eke  ni  e  ia  e  lagatau,  kua  hafagi  hana  felevehi,  mo  e  lei  hana  faka- 
fifine,  ti  evaeva  atu  ke  he  tau  fahi  tokelau,  mo  toga,  i  uta  mo  lalo. 
Ati  kata  vave  e  tama,  ti  logona  he  fifine  ko  ia  kia  ne  fofo  hana  mena 
kai. 

48.  Eua  huhu  atu  e  tama,  '*  Ko  hai  haku  a  raatua?"  Ti  pehe 
mai  e  matapouli,  **  Fano  a  koe  ke  toli  mai  ua  e  fua  niu-tea,  ko  e  tan 
kola  mui  ni."  Ti  fano  e  tama  mo  e  toli  mai  ua  tuga  e  kupu,  ti  hau 
mo  e  pehe,  **  Eua  moua  tuai."  Eua  tala  age  e  matapouli,  *'  Haa  1" 
Eua  ta  mai  he  tama  e  taha,  ka  huki  ke  fakapa  atu  ke  he  mata  matau 
he  fifine,  ti  ala  e  mata  ia,  he  ta  foki  taha,  ka  huki  atu,  ke  fakapa  atu 
ke  he  mata  hema,  ati  ala  ua  ia.     Eua  fiafia  e  matapouli. 

49.  Ne  huhu  atu  e  tama,  *'Eohai  hakuamatua?"  Ti  pehe  e 
fifine,  '*  Hau  &  koe ;  ne  tolu  e  aho  ne  toe,  ti  ta  ne  fai  e  mal§  he  pulele 
tika  ki  Fana-kava-tala  he  aho  ia.  He  vagahau  e  ia  pihia,"  He  one 
one-pata,  he  mata-vai-hava,  ko  e  male  he  Fana-kava-tala :  *'  (Eo  e 
male  ia  he  Ulu-lauta,  he  Mata-fonua).  Ti  hifo  a  koe  ke  he  potu  male 
he  lelega  atua ;  ti  fakamumuli  ai  a  koe  ke  leo  ai  ko  e  tagata  ke  ta  e 
tika  uli,  ko  e  tika  kiva,  ke  ta  he  fakahikuaga  ko  e  mui  huni  ia  he 
male,  ko  e  matua  hau  ia." 

50.  Ne  fano  e  tama  mo  e  leo  he  patu  male  ha  ne  ta  e  tau  tika. 
Ati  ta  fakamui  a  Matila-foafoa ;  ti  fano  leva  e  tika,  hu  atu  ke  he  mena 
kua  nofo  ai  e  tama.  Ati  toto  mai  e  tama  mo  e  papaki  ka  e  oho  atu 
tau  fagatua  mo  e  matua.  Ti  tala  age  e  tama  *' A  Matila-foafoa,  e 
haku  matua !  ko  e  ha  ne  tiaki  ai  e  koe  au  ?''  Eua  moua  tuai  he  tama 
hana  matua. 

Eo  E   TU-KUPEOA. 

51.  Eo  Fakapoloto  mo  Hakumani  koe  faoa  ia  ne  iloilo  ke  tia- 
kupega.  Eo  Mele  mo  Lata,  ko  lautolu  oti  ia  ne  tufuga  tia,  e  filo  mo  e 
tia  ke  tatau  ai  e  tau  ika  mo  e  heu  aki  e  tau  manu-lele.  Ee  taute  e 
kupega  ke  tamata,  ti  ui  atu  ni  ki  a  Fakapoloto  mo  Hakumani,  ko  Mele 
mo  Lata  foki,  ke  vagahau  atu  ki  ai  ke  fakailoa  mai  e  tia  he  kupega. 
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52.  Eupega  (fishing  net)  and  Keho  (?  coral)  oame  down  to  fish  in 
the  great  sea ;  Eupega  pressed  (?)  whilst  Eeho  took  the  basket,  he 
was  at  the  row  of  fish  to  draw  in  the  first  net,  after  twice  (?)  pressing, 
the  bag  of  the  neck  was  quickly  filled  with  many  fish,  and  then  they 
returned  to  their  own  country  (the  heavens). 

58.  Puga,  or  Puga-tala,  or  Puga-feo,  was  a  member  of  Huanaki's 
family.  He  saw  how  successful  the  family  of  Faka-poloto  and  Hakumani 
were  in  fishing ;  a  little  time  and  they  were  able  to  return  home  ;  and  it 
was  thus  every  night.  Then  he  thought  he  could  do  likewise,  but, 
without  success,  because  darkness  came  on  so  soon. 

54.  When  those  two  returned  to  fish,  Puga  begged  them  to  give 
him  the  basket  of  the  net  to  hold  ;  but  they  refused.  But  when  he 
asked  them  quietly,  they  gave  it  to  him.  When  they  came  to  (?)  press 
the  taue  of  the  net,  it  was  scratched  by  the  coral,  and  the  back  arm  of 
the  fish -bag  taken  off,  and  the  basket  in  which  the  fish  were  gathered 
also  broken ;  when  they  poured  in  the  fish  to  fill  it,  they  fell  out  of 
the  back  of  the  basket  into  the  sea.  They  tried  again  with  the  same 
result.  Then  they  wondered  what  made  it  thus  difficult ;  and  they 
tried  in  a  deep  place,  where  the  net  got  entangled  ;  so  they  both  dived 
after  their  net,  and  Puga  did  the  same  and  lashed  it,  so  that  it  was  more 
firmly  caught.  Daylight  was  near,  but  the  fishing  net  was  most  firmly 
caught ;  so  they  abandoned  it  and  came  up. 

55.  When  the  light  of  the  morrow  came,  Puga  went  down  and 
carefully  undid  the  net ;  and  when  he  had  accomplished  it,  brought  it 
up  and  spread  it  in  the  sun  till  it  was  dry  ;  then  undid  (the  knotting) 
and  saw  how  it  was  made  from  the  commencement.  Thus  Nine 
learned  how  to  make  nets  through  the  schemes  of  Puga  ;  Nine 
now  knew  how  to  make  different  kinds  of  nets,  even  until  this  day. 

56.  Puga  was  one  of  the  family  of  Huanaki,  and  a  wise  man.  We 
see  the  coral  reticulated  like  the  meshes  of  a  net,  in  the  pools  of 
the  sea,  and  the  pools  of  the  reef.  He  was  the  man  who  stole  the  net 
of  Faka-poloto  and  Huanaki ;  it  is  said,  Eeho  and  Eupega  are  the 
servants  when  they  go  to  catch  fish. 

(This  stor}%  though  differing  in  detail  from  the  Maori  account 
of  how  they  learnt  to  make  fishing  nets  from  the  Patu-pai-arehe, 
is  based  on  the  same  ideas,  i,e.j  that  they  learnt  it  from  the  gods, 
or,  in  other  words,  from  a  strange  people.  It  also  does  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  story  is  a  purely  New  Zealand  one). 

Some  othxr  and  different  Tupuas. 

57.  Tali-mai-nuku  gave  birth  to  people  who  appropriated  things. 
They  separated,  some  dwelling  in  the  sea — the  family  of  Huanaki ; 
some  on  land,  some  of  th^m  crawl,  some  fly.  Puga  sprung  from 
them. 
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52.  Kua  o  hifo  raai  a  Kupega  mo  Keho  ke  tautau  ika  ke  he  tahi 
labi ;  kua  tatau  a  Eupega,  ka  c  toto  e  Keho  e  kato,  ko  ia  ke  he  atu  e 
(?he)  tau  ika  ke  puto  ai  he  kupega  lagataha,  ti  lagaua  e  tatau,  ti  puke 
vave  e  oa  he  loga  he  ika,  ti  o  hake  ni  ke  he  motu  ha  laua. 

58.  Ko  Puga,  ti  Pnga-tala,  ti  Puga-feo;  ko  e  iagata  he  faoa  a 
Huanaki  a  ia.  Ne  kitekite  atu  a  ia  ke  he  faoa  a  Fakapoloto  mo 
Hakumani  ne  olatia  vave  ai  pihia  e  tau  ika,  magaaho  tote  ka  e  liu  ; 
pihia  e  tau  po  oti.  Ati  manatu  e  ia  ke  moua,  ka  e  nakai  moua,  he 
fa  o  tuai  ni  he  pouli. 

54.  Ne  liu  mai  a  laua  ka  tatau  ika,  ti  ole  ni  e  Puga  e  oa  ke  age  ke 
tote  e  ia ;  ka  e  lamakai  ni  e  laua,  ka  e  ole  fakatekitiki  e  ia ;  ati  age  e 
laua.  Ha  ne  o  ke  tatau  e  taue,  ti  lolote  e  puga,  aki  e  lima  e  (?he) 
mui  oa,  ti  mahe  e  kato  ke  fafao  ai  e  tau  ika  ;  ha  ne  liligi  hifo  e  tau  ika 
ke  he  oa,  ti  puke  ;  ka  e  mokulu  hifo  ni  he  mui  oa  kato  ke  he  tahi- 
Ti  tatau  foki,  ka  e  mokulu  foki.  Ti  manatu  e  laua  ko  e  ha  ne  uka  ai 
pihia ;  ati  unu  hifo  ke  he  mena  hokulu,  kua  vihi  e  kupega,  ati  uku 
fetogiaki  e  laua  ha  laua  a  kupega,  ti  uku  hifo  e  Puga  mo  e  lavahi  atu 
ai,  ati  ue  atu  e  vihi  uka,  ko  e  aho  ne  tata  mai,  ko  e  kupega  ne  uka 
lahi ;  kua  tiaki  tuai  e  laua  ka  e  fehola  hake  ni. 

55.  Kua  hoko  ke  he  aho  a  pogipogi,  ti  hifo  a  Puga  mo  e  vetevete 
fakatekiteki ;  ati  maeke  ni,  kua  ta  hake  e  ia  mo  e  tavaki  ato  paku- 
paku,  ti  vete  ni  e  ia  mo  e  kitekite  e  hala  ne  gahua  ai  mo  e  kamataaga 
ne  tia  ai  e  kupega.  Kua  iloa  tuai  e  Niu6  ke  tia  kupega  he  lagatau 
a  Puga;  kua  iloa  e  Niue-fekai  ke  taute  e  tau  kupega  kehekehe  ke 
hoko  mai  he  aho  nai. 

56.  Ko  Puga,  ko  e  tagata  he  magafaoa  a  Huanaki  a  ia ;  ko  e 
tagata  iloilo.  Ka  kitekite  atu  a  tautolu  ke  he  puga  ne  matamata 
tuga  e  tau  mata- kupega  ne  tu  he  loloto  he  tahi,  mo  e  tau  loto  he 
pokoahu  mo  e  tau  pupuo  ne  hake  mai  he  moana.  Ko  e  tagata  ia  ne 
fofo  e  kupega  a  Faka-poloto  mo  Hakumani,  kua  pehe,  ko  Keho  mo 
Kupega  ko  e  tau  fekau  ia,  ke  o  ke  tautau  ika. 

Ko    E    FALU   A   TUPUA    KKHEKEHB. 

57.  Kua  fanau  mai  e  Tali-mai-nuku  e  tau  tagata  fofo  mena.  Ke 
vehevehe  ni,  kua  nofo  falu  ke  he  tahi,  ko  e  faoa  ni  a  Huanaki ;  ka  e 
nofo  e  falu  i  uta,  kua  totolo  e  falu,  ka  e  lele  e  falu  i  a  lautolu.  Ne 
tupu  ai  a  Puga  he  magafaoa  ia. 

58.  Ko  Toli-d-atua,  ko  ia  ne  fanau  e  kaiha.  Ko  Nifo-taha  mo 
Kai-hagtl  mo  Kai-haniulu  mo  Ate-lapa,  ko  e  kule  ia.  Mo  Tilalo- 
fonua,  ko  e  kuma  ia  ne  fofo  e  Peka  e  tau  tapakau  ;  ti  fa  kaiha  ai  foki 
e  falu  a  veheveheaga  he  tau  tagata. 

59.  Ko  Tali-mai-nuku,  ne  nofo  ai  a  ia  i  Tautu ;  ko  ia  foki  ne 
fanau  a  Fakatafe-tau  mo  Fakalagalaga,  ko  e  tau  takitaki  a  laua  he 
tan  gahua  ke  tau. 
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58.  Toli-d-atua  was  he  who  gave  birth  to  thieves  : — Nifo-taha, 
Kai-haga,  Eai-hamulu,  Ate-lapa  (who  was  a  kule,  i.e.,  Porphrio  bird), 
Tilalo-fonua  (who  was  a  rat,  whose  wings  were  stolen  by  Peka), 
and  some  divisions  of  them  became  fish. 

59.  Tali-mai-nuku  lived  at  Tautu,  and  he  gave  birth  to  Fakatafe- 
tan  and  Fakalagalaga,  who  are  the  leaders  in  works  of  war. 

HiNA-HELB-KI-FATA. 

60.  She  was  the  beloved  child  of  Hina,  the  chief,  who  dwells 
in  the  second  heaven.  The  heavens  were  (at  one  time)  very  low, 
causing  men  of  the  earth  to  crawl ;  they  rested  on  the  tops  of  the 
Pia  (or  arrow-root  plant),  and  the  Tavahi-kaku  tree.  So  Maui  thrust 
up  the  heavens — one  of  his  feet  was  at  Tuapa,  the  other  near  Ali-utu  ; 
it  is  seven  miles  and  a  bit  between  where  his  two  feet  stood  ;  there  are 
two  depressions  in  the  rocks  where  the  soles  of  Maui's  feet  stood, 
down  to  this  day.* 

61.  Hina  sent  down  her  beloved  child  to  bring  up  some  fire  from 
the  first  heavens  below,  which  was  with  the  Chief  Moko-fulu-fulu.f 
Moko-fulu-fulu  gave  her  some  fire  which  went  out  very  quickly.  She 
returned  for  more,  and  that  went  out  also.  Again  she  returned,  and 
then  Mokofulu-fulu  presented  his  head  to  her  that  she  might  clean  it 
of  insects.  Then  he  seized  this  tfipu  woman  and  did  evil  unto  her.  She 
ascended  to  her  parent,  who  took  her  by  the  legs  and  with  a  loliololio,  or 
stem  of  the  coco-nut  leaf,  beat  her  daughter. 

62.  The  daughter  cried  bitterly  and  fled,  finally  resting  by  the 

side  of  a  stream  and  the  sea.  She  cried  out  to  the  birds  and  the  creeping 

things,  and  the  fish.     Some  fish  came  to  her,  and  she  sang  to  them, 

thus : — 

If  there  swims  a  fish  with  kind  inteot, 

Let  it  swim  hither  to  me. 

If  there  comes  a  Ash  of  savage  nature 

Let  it  swim  away  from  here. 

68.  Many  fish  came,  and  she  asked  of  each  :  '*  What  do  you  come 
for  ?"  The  fish  replied,  **  I  come  to  bring  my  body  that  you  may 
mark  it."  So  she  marked  their  bodies,  some  striped,  some  spotted, 
some  red,  some  white,  some  black.  Then  came  a  Lakua  (Bointo)  with 
laughter  and  .  .  .  .  ?  gazing  on  Hina-hele-ki-fata.  She  took 
him  and  placed  him  before  her.  After  this  came  the  shark,  of  whom 
she  asked,  **  What  do  you  come  for  ?*'  **  I  came  to  bring  a  tooth  to 
shave  your  head !"  At  this  Hina  was  angry ;  she  stood  up  and 
debased  the  shark. 

*One  of  these  depressions  is  on  the  track  from  Alofi  to  Ali-uta.  It  is  some 
what  like  a  foot  made  in  the  coral  rock,  about  eighteen  inches  long. 

fMoko-falu-fulu  is  the  name  (Moko  huruhuru)  of  one  of  the  Maori  gods 
of  Sorcery. 
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HiNA-RBLE-KI-FATA. 

60.  Eo  Hina-hele-ki-fata,  ko  e  tama  fakahelehele  la  a  Patu  Hina, 
kua  nofo  be  lagi  tua-ua.  Ko  e  mena  tokolalo  e  lagi  ia  ne  fakatolotolo 
e  tau  tagata  he  toko-lalo,  ti  hili  he  tapunu  he  Pia  mo  e  Tavahi-kaku, 
ti  toko  e  Maui ;  ne  tu  taha  hui  i  Tuapa,  ka  e  tu  e  taha  i  Ali-utu,  ne 
fitu  e  maila  mo  e  maga  e  mamao  he  tau  hui  ua  na ;  ko  e  pokopoko  na 
e  aloalo-hui  a  Maui  ke  he  maka  he  kelekele  ke  hoko  mai  he  aho  nai. 

61.  Ne  fakafano  hifo  e  Hina  e  tama  fakahelehele  ke  uta  afi  ke  he 
lagi  tua-taha,  i  lalo»  ke  he  patu  ko  Moko-fulufulu.  Ti  age  e  Moko- 
fulufulu  e  tau  aii  mate  vave  ma  Hina-hele-ki-fata.  Kua  fano,  ti 
mate  he  puhala  ne  lano  ai — nakai  hoko  ki  a  Hina.  Ti  liu  foki,  ti 
mate  foki  e  afi  ia.  Ti  liu  foki,  ti  age  e  Moko-fulufulu  e  ulu  hana  ke 
faala  e  tau  kutu,  ati  tapaki  e  ia  e  fifine  tapu  mo  e  fakakelea  e  fifine. 
Kua  hake  ke  he  matua ;  kua  toto  e  tau  hui  he  tama,  ti  ta  mai  e  ia  e 
loholoho  uiu  ne  tau  ai  e  tau  fua  mo  e  fahi  e  tama. 

62.  Kua  tagi  lahi  e  tama  mo  e  hola,  kua  nofo  e  tapa  he  vailele  mo 

e  tahi.  Kua  tagi  atu  ke  he  tau  manu-lele,  mo  e  tau  manu-totolo,  mo  e 

tau  ika.    Kua  o  mai  e  tau  ika  ki  a  ia  ;  ti  lologo  atu  e  ia,  pehe : — 

Ka  hau  ha  ika  lele  totonu, 
Kia  tele  mai  ki  hinai, 
Ka  haa  ha  ika  ne  tele  faTale, 
Kia  tele  atu  i  hinai. 

68.  Kua  o  mai  e  tau  ika  loga,  ati  ui  atu  e  ia.     *'  Ko  e  hau  a  koe 

ke  ha?"    Ti  vagahau  atu  e  ika,  **  Kua  hau  au  ke  ta  mai  he  tino  ke 

tohi  e  koe  I"     Ati  tohi  e  ia  e  tau  tino  ha  lautolu,  kua  ivaiva  mo  e 

ilaila,  kua  kula,  mo  e  mata-ono  atu  ki  a  Hina-hele-ki-fata.    Ti  ta  mai 

e  ia  mo  e  tuku  he  mua  hana.     Kua  hau  e  mago,  kua  ui  atu  e  fifine, 

**  Ko  e  hau  a  koe  ke  ha  ?'*     Ti  pehe,  '*  Ne  hau  au  ke  ta  mai  he  nifo 

ke  hifi  aki  e  ulu  hau.'*     Ti  ita  e  fifine  mo  e  tu  bake,  ti  mimi  atu  ke 

he  tino  he  mang6. 

64.  Kua  hau  fakamui  e  Fonu,  ha  ne  kakau  mai  ko  e  fakabikuaga 
ia  he  tau  ika.  Ne  huhu  atu  a  Uina,  ''  Ko  e  hau  a  koe  ke  ha  ?"  Ti 
vagahau  age  e  Fonu,  *'  Kua  hau  au  ke  ta  mai  he  na  una  ke  tau  aki 
ho  na  penapena."  Ati  nava  atu  e  fifine  ki  a  ia  ;  kua  hifo  mo  e  heke 
ai  be  tua  hana.  Ko  e  tau  fua-niu  e  oho  ko  e  hifo  ne  fai.  Kua 
vagahau  age  e  Fonu,  **  Ka  inu  e  niu,  ti  ui  mai,  to  fakakite  e  au 
taha  mena  ke  fela  ai  ke  kai  ai  koe.*'  Kua  inu  e  Hina-hele-ki-fata,  kua 
maha ;  ti  nakai  ui  age  ko  e  fe  e  mena  ke  fela  ai  e  fua-niu,  ka  e  toto 
e  ia  ti  fela  fakalahi  ke  he  tumuaki-ulu  he  Fonu,  ati  omoi  hifo  e  uiu 
be  Fonu  ki  loto  mo  e  fakamemege  he  mamahi,  ati  ulu-tomo  ai  e 
Fonu  ke  hoko  mai  ke  he  aho  nai. 

Ko   FOLABAU. 

65.  Ko  e  fifine  ne  higoa  ko  Folahau,  kua  nofo  a  la  he  tumuaki  he 
lugi  tua-taha,  ko  Tuku-ofe  e  higoa  e  tumuaki  founa  ia.     Ko  e  fifine 
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64.  Last  of  all  came  the  turtle.  Hina  asked,  **  What  do  you  come 
for?"  The  turtle  replied,  '*  I  came  to  bring  some  tortoise  shell 
to  suspend  in  your  curls."  The  woman  praised  him;  she  descended 
and  got  on  to  his  back.  Some  coco-nuts  wore  taken  as  food  for 
her  projected  voyage.  The  turtle  said,  *'  When  you  want  to  drink  one 
of  the  coco- nuts,  tell  me,  and  I  will  show  you  something  on  which 
to  open  it.*'  (Presently)  Hina  drank,  and  emptied  the  coco-nut,  but 
she  never  asked  the  turtle  what  to  open  it  on,  but  broke  it  open  on  the 
top  of  the  head  of  the  turtle.  The  turtle  withdrew  his  head  within 
his  shell  and  contracted  it  with  the  pain,  and  so  the  turtle  withdraws 
his  head  within  his  shell  to  this  day. 

FOLAHAU. 

65.  There  was  a  woman  named  Folahau  who  dwelt  at  the  "Crown 
of  the  first  heaven/'  the  name  of  that  land  is  Tuku-ofe.  She  was 
a  woman  accomplished  in  the  beating  of  Jdnpo  (bark  cloth).  When 
she  was  preparing  the  hiapo,  there  was  no  water  to  enable  her  to  peel 
the  rods,  and  the  sun  ever  set  before  her  task  was  done,  besides  she  was 
consumed  by  thirst — for  the  land  was  very  dry  with  drought. 
She  sung  and  prayed  to  the  birds  and  beasts,  but  they  gave  her 
no  water.  She  also  begged  of  the  fishes,  and  the  sea  where  are 
the  waters.  Then  the  earth  shook  with  a  great  earthquake,  and 
her  body  trembled,  whilst  the  waters  came  up  and  boiled  over  ;  it  came 
right  up  to  where  Folahau  was  sitting,  and  where  the  hiapos  were  lying 
at  her  feet.  She  was  overwhelmed  with  the  water;  she  drank  at  once, 
because  of  her  great  thirst,  but  she  never  gave  thanks  to  them 
(who  cause  the  water  to  rise),  nor  blessed  them  for  the  water  that 
sprung  up. 

66.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  waters  return  to  the  very 
bottom  (of  the  chasms),  nor  are  they  able  to  flow  and  water  the 
different  parts  of  Niue  Island.  These  kinds  of  waters  are  used  at 
Paluki,  at  Liku,  and  some  at  Alofi,  for  preparing  the  arrowroot,  but 
they  (the  chasms)  empty  quickly,  because  Folahau  ignorantly  drank, 
without  first  praying  and  giving  thanks  for  them.  These  waters 
are  superior  in  sweetness  down  to  this  day — those  that  return  below 
but  do  not  flow. 

(Most  of  the  fresh  water  in  Niue  is  obtained  from  deep  holes  and 
chasms.  In  some,  the  water  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide,  though 
the  surface  may  be  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  tide  level). 

GiNI-FALE. 

67.  There  was  a  woman  named  Gini-fale,  often  also  called  Mata- 
gini-fale,  who  was  very  expert  in  printing  hiapo.  She  (once)  sat  by  the 
side  of  the  sea,  making  the  patterns  on  the  /liapo  with  a  shell,  some  of 
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tufuga  ke  tutu  hiapo  ;  ne  tauteute  e  ia  e  tau  hiapo,  ti  nakai  fai  vai  ke 
UDu  aki  ha  kua  to  e  tau  la,  ko  e  mate  foki  a  ia  he  fia  inu — kuamago- 
mago  lahi  ni  e  kelekele.  Kua  lologo  a  ia  mo  e  liogi  atu  ke  he  tau 
manu-lele  mo  e  tau  manu-totolo,  nakai  ta  mai  e  lautolu  ha  vcd.  Kua 
ole  atu  ke  he  tau  ika  mo  e  tahi  ne  tokai  e  tau  vai.  Kua  galulu  tuai  e 
kelekele  ke  he  mafuike,  ati  vivi  ai  hana  tino,  mo  e  pa  hake  e  vai  mo  e 
puftpuS,  kua  ]ele  atu  ke  he  nofoaga  a  Folahau,  mo  e  tau  hiapo  kua 
tokai  he  hana  a  tau  hui.  Kua  lofia  he  vai ;  ti  oho  atu  a  Folahau  mo  e 
inu  vave,  ha  ko  e  fia  inu  lahi.  Nakai  fakaaue  atu  a  ia  ki  a  lautolu, 
mo  e  fakamonu  atu  ke  he  vai  kua  puna. 

66.  Ko  e  mena  ia  ne  liu  ai  e  vai  hala-toka,  nakai  maeke  he  lele 
atu  mo  e  tafe  ai  ke  he  tau  f&hi  he  motu  ko  NiuS.  Ko  e  vai  e  ne  fa 
nu  ai  e  tau  pia  he  faoa  i  Paluki  mo  Liku  mo  e  falu  mai  i  Alofi,  ka  e  fa 
maha  vave  ni,  ha  kua  inu  gofua  e  Folahau,  nakai  liogi  mo  e  fakaaue 
ki  ai.  Ka  e  mua  ni  e  vai  he  humelie  ke  hoko  mai  he  aho  nai,  ko  e  vai 
ne  liu  hifo  nakai  lele  atu. 

OiNI-FALI. 

67.  Eo  e  fifine  ne  higoa  ko  Gini-fale  ne  fa  ui  foki  ko  Mata-gifti- 
fale,  ko  e  fifine  tufuga  a  ia  ke  helehele  hiapo.  Kua  nofo  a  ia  he  tapa 
he  tahi  mo  e  helehele  fakakupukupu  e  tau  hiapo  ke  he  fohi ;  ne  tuku 
e  falu  a  fohi  ke  he  mapua  he  felevehi  ka  e  gahua  e  falu.  Ne  hau  e 
Taufua  mo  e  ulo  hake  e  tau  pokoihu  mo  e  ta  hana  tapakau  ke  he 
kili  moana.  Kua  amuamu  hifo  a  Gini-fale  mo  e  va  hifo,  *'  Taufu&. 
ulu  pekepeke  !  taufilei,  taufilei !" 

68.  Kua  lagona  e  Taufua  ati  ita  mo  e  hake  tatao  hake  ha  ne  hifo 
a  Gini-fale  ke  fagota  he  uluulu.  Ne  hagatua  atu  ke  he  moana,  kua 
fakaolo  mai  e  lima,  ko  e  vaha  loa  e  tapakau,  kape  aki  e  fifine,  ti 
hapini  he  hana  finefine,  ti  puku  he  hana  gutu,  ti  fofolo  atu  ke  he 
manava. 

69.  Kua  hola  e  ika-lahi  ke  he  toka  hokulo ;  kua  moui  a  Gini-fale 
i  loto  he  ika ;  ti  mau  atu  e  ia  e  fohi  helehele  tutu  hana,  ha  ne  toka  he 
mapua  felevehi,  ne  toto  mai  he  hana  lima,  ti  hele  aki  e  ia  e  manava 
he  ika.  Kua  mamahi  e  ika,  ati  mioi  a  ia  mo  e  hola-fano,  kua  go 
fano  e  fatu  ke  he  tau  maka,  ka  e  gahua  e  Gini-fale  ke  hele.  Ti  pe  ke 
he  motu  ne  higoa  ko  e  Toga.  Kua  mah3  tuai  e  fatu  he  Taufu&  ki 
fafo ;  ati  hu  mai  a  Gini-fale  mo  e  hake  ke  he  motu;  ti  nofo  ai  mo  e 
&kalala  ai  ke  he  1&  ha  kua  lahi  e  makalili. 

70.  Kua  hifo  mai  e  tau  tagata  he  motu,  ti  moua  e  lautolu  e  fifine ; 
kua  uta  e  lautolu  a  ia  mo  e  taute  mo  e  leveki.  Ko  e  fifine  mitaki  a 
Gini-fale  ;  kua  hoana  he  taha  iki  he  motu  a  ia.  Kua  fatu  e  fifine  ti 
tagi  mau  e  tane  he  tau  aho  oti.  Ti  huhu  a  Gini-fale,  '*  Ko  e  ha  ne 
tagi  ai  a  koe?"  Ti  pehe  e  tane,  *'  Kua  tagi  au  i  a  koe,  he  tama  i 
loto  I"     Ha  ko  e  mahani  he  motu  ke  Ihi  e  manava  to  ta  mai  e  tama, 
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which  shells  she  had  in  the  recepticle  of  her  girdle,  others  she  used  in 
her  work.  There  came  a  whale,  who  hlew  out  his  nostrils,  and  straok 
his  fins  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Oini-fale  derided  and  mocked 
him,  saying,  **  Whale  with  the  rough  head  !  tauftlei !  taufUei !  ** 

68.  When  the  whale  heard  this  he  was  angry,  and  drew  near  and 
hid  when  Gini-fale  came  dowh  to  fish  on  the  reef.  When  she  turned 
away  from  the  sea  the  whale  stretched  out  his  limh  (the  long  fin)  and 
seized  the  woman,  carried  her  in  his  fins,  put  her  into  his  mouth,  and 
swallowed  her,  right  down  to  his  helly. 

69.  The  great  fish  made  off  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  but 
Oini-fale  remained  alive  within  it.  She  took  from  her  garment  one  of 
the  shells  she  had  for  marking  the  hiapo  and  cut  the  belly  of  the  fish. 
The  fish  felt  the  pain  and  writhed,  and  went  off  rapidly  to  some  rocks 
where  he  rubbed  his  belly,  whilst  Gini-fale  contmued  to  cut,  and 
the  whale  was  stranded  on  an  island  called  Toga.  The  whale's  belly 
was  cut  open,  and  then  Gini-fale  came  forth  and  went  ashore,  where 
she  sat  and  warmed  herself  in  the  sun,  because  the  cold  was  great. 

70.  The  people  of  the  island  came  down  and  found  the  woman 
whom  they  took  and  cared  for.  She  was  a  handsome  woman 
was  Gini-fale,  and  a  certain  chief  of  the  island  took  her  to  wife. 
When  the  woman  became  pregnant,  the  husband  used  to  cry  every 
day.  Gini-fale  asked  him,  '*What  do  you  cry  for?**  The  husband 
said,  **  I  am  crying  on  your  account,  because  of  your  child.**  It  was 
the  custom  of  that  island  to  split  open  the  belly  and  then  take  the 
child  out,  but  the  mother  died.  This  was  the  reason  Lei-pua  was 
80  sorry.  Gini-fale  said,  **  0  thou !  I  will  show  you  the  way  the  child 
shaU  come  (be  bom).'* 

71.  When  the  child  was  born  it  was  a  male,  and  they  called 
its  name  Mutalau.  When  he  had  grown  up  he  learnt  that  his  mother 
came  from  Motu-te-fua  (Nine),  and  he  desired  much  to  return  to 
his  mother*s  home. 

(For  paragraphs  Nos.  72  to  77,  see  Part  IV.  hereof).* 

The  Albinoes. 

78.  There  was  a  woman  who  came  up  from  **  The  Lost  Land,'* 
Popo-efu  was  her  name,  of  the  family  of  Momole,  who  dwelt  pleasantly 
in  their  coimtry.  When  the  first  and  second  nights  after  the  full 
round  moon  came,  and  between  then  and  the  new  moon,  they 
constantly  came  to  the  (this)  island  to  fetch  food,  and  returned  before 
daylight.  Often  the  men  (tried  to)  seize  her,  because  she  was  a  fair- 
skinned  woman,  but  she  could  not  be  caught,  hor  body  was  so  slippery. 
So  Tu-Momole  made  a  net,  and  with  it  stopped  up  the  way  by  which 

•  Page  6,  Vol.  xU.    J.P.S. 
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ka  e  mate  e  matua.  Ko  e  mena  ia  ne  momoko  lahi  ai  a  Lei-pua. 
Eua  tala  age  a  Oini-fale  na,  '*  A  koe !  to  fakakite  e  aa  e  hala  ke  haa 
ai  e  tama." 

71.  Kua  hoko  ke  he  fanauaga  he  tama,  ko  e  tatna  tane,  ti  ui  e 
laua  e  higoa  ko  Mutalau.  Ne  lahi  e  tama  ti  iloa  e  ia  ko  e  matua 
fifine  hana  kua  hau  i  Motu-te-fua.  At  ikolo  ai  ke  liu  ke  he  kaina  he 
hana  matua  fifine. 

Eg  Mutalau  mo  Matuku-hifi. 

72.  Eo  Tihamau,  ko  e  iki  a  ia  he  Nuku-tu-taha ;  kua  ta  hana  fale- 
lahi  i  Hapuga  mo  Faofao,  ko  e  maga  ia  he  Ulu-lauta  he  Mata-fonua 
he  Lelego-atua.  Eo  e  patu  a  ia  he  malS  i  Fana-kava-tala  mo  Tia-tele, 
ti  hifo  ke  he  fale  maka  ne  ta  he  tau  hui  a  Huanaki  i  Vaihoko  ;  ko  e 
Patu-iki  mua  ia  he  motu  ko  NiuS-fekai. 

78.  Eo  Matuku-hifi,  ko  e  hagai  a  ia  a  Tihamau  ;  ko  ia  ne  nofo  ke 
pa  e  gutuhala  ke  he  tau  Toga,  neke  fofo  e  motu  ha  laua.  Eua  nofo  a 
ia  he  maka  tokoluga  i  Makatau-kakala,  ko  e  Oneone-pata  i  Avatele. 
Ne  taute  e  ia  e  tau  mahina-alili  ne  falo  he  hiapo,  ke  hoko  ke  he  pouli, 
ti  falanaki  a  ia  ke  he  nofoa»  ko  e  maka  ne  falanaki  ai  hana  tua  ke 
hagao  atu  ke  he  moana ;  kua  pipi  ai  e  tau  mahina-alili  ke  he  mata 
hana,  ti  hina,  tuga  e  tagata  ne  ala  hana  tau  mata,  ti  mohe-popo  a  ia, 
to  hoko  ke  he  aho. 

74.  Eo  e  vaha  ia  ne  foli  ai  a  Mutalau  ke  hau  ke  he  hana  motu,  ka 
e  leoleo  ni  e  Matuku-hifi,  kua  uka  ni  a  Mutalau  ke  hau,  kua  fa  ala 
mau  a  Matuku-hifi.  Ne  toka  e  Mutalau  e  magaaho  afiafi  ne  fa  hau 
ai,  ka  e  hau  tuai  ne  fat  he  pale  e  la,  ko  e  fanoga  ia  a  Matuku-hifi  ke 
gahua  ai,  kua  hiki  e  Mutalau  e  vaka  hana  i  Tioafa,  ka  e  totolo  mai 
tatao  e  nofoaga  a  Matuku-hifi  ko  e  ha  e  tagata  ia. 

75.  Eua  hoko  e  magaaho  ne  hau  ai  a  Matuku-hifi  ke  nofo  he  nofoaga, 
ti  fano  ne  fai  ta  mai  e  afi  mo  e  vetevete  ti  tahake  mo  e  pipi  he  hana 
mata,  ti  nofo  he  hana  nofoa-maka.  Ne  kitia  e  Mutalau,  ko  e  fakatai 
noa ;  ne  leo  atu  a  ia  ato  mohe-popo  a  Matuku-hifi,  ti  fua  a  ia  he  akau- 
toa  mo  e  hake  he  puhala-tu,  ati  fakalau  aki  mo  e  ta  ke  he  ulu  a  Ma- 
tuku-hifi, kua  motu  pu  ai,  ti  lauia  ai  mo  e  nofoli-maka,  kua  motuhia  atu 
mo  e  maka.    Eo  e  mateaga  ia  a  Matuku-hifi. 

76.  Ne  hake  a  ia,  ti  feleveia  mo  Tihamau  i  Vaono,  ko  Mala-fati 
ia,  ko  e  maga  i  Lakepa  mo  Liku.  Ti  fetoko  ai  a  laua  he  iki,  he  huhu 
e  Mutalau,  ti  vili  ai  e  laua  e  tau  mui-akau  ke  he  maka.  Eua  nofo  a 
Mutalau  i  Vai-gdha,  ko  e  kaina  a  Huanaki. 

77.  Eo  Lepo-ka-fatu,  mo  Lepo-ka-nifo,  ko  e  fanau  t&ne  haia  a 
Matuku-hifi,  ne  ikiiki  a  laua  he  vaha  ne  mate  ai  e  matua  ha  laua ; 
kua  lalahi  e  fanau,  ti  huhu  ne  fai  ko  hai  e  matua  ha  laua.  Ti  tala 
age  e  faoa,  *'  Eo  Matuku-hifi  e  matua  ha  mua ;  kua  mate  ni  he  keli 
e  Mutalau,  ha  ne  nofo  i  Ulu-lauta.'*    Ti  kolo  tau  e  tau  fanau  mo  e 
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she  oame,  then  she  was  caught  by  the  net  of  Tolaga-momole  who  made 
her  his  wife. 

79.  The  woman  prayed  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  her  own 
country.  She  gave  birth  to  a  child  who  was  an  Albino.  This  is  how 
the  Albinoes  originated  at  Niue,  but  their  eyes  are  dazzled  and  are  not 
good  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  hence  the  eyes  of  the  white  Albinoes  that 
grew  up  in  Niue-fekai  are  mostly  shut  and  blink  quickly. 

The  Bsflbcting  Water  at  Tuo. 

80.  Lelego-atua  was  left  at  Tuo,  as  a  reflection  (looking-glass)  on 
a  white  stone.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Tupuas,  of  all  parts  of  NiuS, 
to  assemble  there,  at  the  spring  to  reflect  their  faces  and  bodies 
therein.  The  water  fills  the  white  stone ;  when  it  reflects  darkly  and 
not  clearly,  the  sides  are  painted  with  charcoal  and  then  it  shines  and 
reflects  admirably  ;  and  there  the  people  dressed  their  hair  and  blackened 
themselves  (as  in  war).  This  place  is  at  Ulu-lauta,  near  Mutalau, 
This  is  the  song  in  reference  thereto : — 

1.  PvKseed,  descend  to  Tao 

To  look  ftt  thyself  in  the  spring, 
And  there  niUoosen  thy  tresses, — 
Thy  tresses  that  are  unfastened 
Thy  tresses  that  are  anCastened. 

3.  The  shell  ornament  of  Poi-ulu, 
That  was  stolen  by  Mala-kai, 
Go  then,  right  down  to  Tuo, 

Down,  to  look  at  thyself  in  the  spring. 
And  return  again  with  a  fair  skin. 

8.  The  angry  and  mischieTons  family 

Have  destroyed  my  preserved  Tiale  flowers, 

Marked  to  gather  to-morrow 

Thou  has  taken  the  best, 

And  left  nothing  but  twigs  to  gather. 

4.  Then  go  down  the  road  at  Yai-Kele, 
Gather  the  fine  Tiale  there, 

Only  twigs  of  preserved  Tiale 
Are  left  to  gather  to  morrow, 
For  thon  has  taken  the  best. 

Fakahoko. 

81.  Lua-tupua  was  a  woman  who  lived  at  Ava-tele,  probably  she 
was  the  wife  of  Fakahoko,  one  of  the  family  of  five  who  came  up  from 
Motu — Fakahoko,  Lua-tupua,  Lua-fakakana,  Lua-totolo,  and  Lua. 
Tagaloa-tatai,  Tagaloa-fakaolo,  Tagaloa-fafao,  and  Tagaloa-motumotu 
were  the  Tupuas  who  ruled  at  Ava-tele  and  who  wished  to  destroy  the 
sands  (beach),  which  were  lost  in  the  ocean.  When  the  clouds  denot- 
ing a  gale  are  seen,  then  follows  the  wind  which  blows  and  causes  the 
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fakaako  tau.  Ti  hake  a  laua  mo  e  tamate  a  Mutalau.  Ko  e 
kamataaga  ia  he  tau  i  Nine,  ke  hoko  inai  a  Peni-amina,  a  Toimata  mo 
Paulo  ke  ta  mai  e  kupu  a  Jesu  ke  veto  aki  e  tau  ke  toka,  ke  hoko  mai 
he  aho  nai. 

Ko   S   TAU   MAHELE. 

78.  Ko  e  fifine  ne  hake  mai  he  fonua-galo  i  lalo,  ko  Popoefu  hana 
higoa,  ko  e  faoa  a  Momole  ne  mitiki  a  lautolu  he  nonofo  he  motu  ha 
lautolu.  Ka  hoko  e  pouli-taha  mo  e  pouli-ua  he  kau  lapalapa  e 
mahina-kau  mo  e  vahega  ke  pula  mui  e  mahina,  ne  fa  hau  ai  ke  he 
motu  ke  uta  oho,  ti  liu  hifo,  ai  nofo  ke  aho  ;  ti  fa  tapaki  he  tau  tagata, 
ha  ko  e  fifine  moka  a  ia  ne  tapaki,  ai  mau  he  momole  e  tino.  Ne  tia 
e  Tu-momole  e  kupega,  ti  alai  e  hala  ne  fa  hifo  ai  a  ia,  kua  hola,  ti 
puto  ai  he  kupega,  kua  moua  tuai  e  Tulaga-momole  e  fifine,  Ti  hoana 

e  ia. 

79.  Ne  ole  age  e  fifine  ke  toka  a  ia  ke  fano  mo  e  (?  ke  he)  motu 

hana ;  kua  fatu  e  fifine,  ti  fanau  mai  e  tama  ko  e  mahele ;  ko  e  meua 
ia  ne  tnpu  ai  e  tau  mahele  i  Niue,  ka  e  mata-hegihegi  a  tau  mata,  ai 
lata  mo  e  maama  e  la,  ko  e  mena  ia  ne  fa  mohemohe  ai  e  tau  mata 
mo  e  kemokemo  fakaave  e  tau  fofoga  he  tau  mahele  hina  ka  tupu  i 
Niud-fekai. 

Ko    B    VAI-FAKAATA   I    TUO. 

80.  Ko  Lelego-atua,  kua  toka  ia  i  Tuo,  ti  tokai  mo  e  fakaata  he 
maka  hina.  Ne  mahani  ke  tolo  ki  ai  e  tau  tupua  oti  he  tau  fahi  i  Niue  ; 
ti  o  atu  ke  he  puna  ke  fakaata  hifo  hana  mata  mo  e  kitekite  ai  ke  he 
hana  tino  oti.  Ko  e  vai  ne  puke  hake  he  maka-hina ;  ka  ata  pouli  mo 
e  nakai  maama  e  puna,  ti  vali  aki  e  tau  malala  e  tau  fahi  ne  tokai  e 
vai,  ti  mua  ni  he  kikila  mo  e  ata  mitaki  ke  he  tino  tagata ;  ti  taute  e 
ulu  mo  e  hamo  ai  a  ia.  Kua  toka  ia  ke  he  Ulu-lauta  i  Mutalau.  Ko 
e  lologo  nai  ki  ai : — 

1  Haele  ke  hifo  leva  ki  Tao 
Ke  fakaata  ke  he  poiia. 
Mo  e  veievete  ai  ho  lagi, 
Ho  Idgi  kua  tafake 

Ho  lagi  koa  tafuke. 

2  Ko  e  monomono  a  Poi-ula 
Ne  kaiha  mai  e  Mala-kai, 
Haele  ke  hifo  leva  ki  Tao. 

Ke  hifo  ke  fakaata  ke  he  pana 
Ti  hake  mai  kaa  kili-mokamoka. 

3  Fanaa  vale  ti  maiahavala 
Taa  moamoa  haka  goto  fakata 
Fakata  ke  tau  he  pogipogi 
Kaa  taa  maa  tukua  e  koe 

Tau  pili  tugi  e  tiale. 
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waves  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  When  the  canoes  are  dragged  down 
at  Nuku-lafalafa,  very  often  they  are  destroyed  at  the  point  Tepa,  but 
some  escape  with  difficulty.  Those  who  see  and  are  accustomed  to 
Faka-hoko  when  he  is  angry,  and  stretches  out  the  evil  signs  in  his 
sky,  exert  themselves  to  flee  to  Ava-tele  at  once.  If  they  despise  the 
signs  their  canoes  are  seized,  drawn  away  and  destroyed.  It  is  thus 
even  unto  this  day. 

82.  Great  is  the  abundance  of  fish  off  that  point  (Tepa).  A 
03rtain  chief  named  Foufou,  composed  a  song  when  following  the  fish, 
to  take  them  to  a  feast  at  Paluki,  when  Galiaga  was  annointed  as  king. 
The  king  was  annointed  by  the  chief  named  Mohe-lagi,  at  Tama-ha- 
leleka,  Liku. 

(For  the  song,  see  the  original :  it  contains  several  words  unknown 
to  me.) 

Tau-piti-pa. 

88.  There  was  a  woman  named  Tau-fiti-pa  who  was  preparing 
arrowroot  in  the  cave  at  Vai-huetu ;  she  was  followed  up  by  a  company 
of  people  to  take  her  arrowroot  away.  But  Tau-fiti-pa  prayed  to  her 
god,  Maka-poe-lagi,  to  disclose  to  her  a  way  of  escape.  The  company 
had  occupied  the  way  into  the  chasm  by  which  she  came.  Then  Maka- 
poe-lagi  split  open  the  rock  through  which  she  escaped  to  the  cliff-top 
inland,  and  then  she  fled,  for  she  lived,  and  took  with  her  her  arrow- 
root. Folo-hoi  and  the  others  waited  a  long  time,  but  Pae-lagi  had 
taken  the  woman  to  Vai-huetu.  This  is  an  arrowroot  scraping  cave 
between  Hiola  and  Tautu. 

The  Kings. 

84.  1.  Tihamfta,  was  the  first  king. 

2.  Pani-mftta. 

3.  Patua-valu. 

4.  Foki-mata 

5.  Galiaga 

6.  Fakana-ikl)  Tl.ebe  two  kings  were  not  annointed  (accepted) 

7.  Hetalaga    )  by  the  whole  island. 

8.  Pakieto 

The  kings  were  often  killed,  and  kings  of  Niug-fekai  were  not 
descendants  of  kings,  but  they  were  of  tlio  families  of  the  conquerors  in 
each  generation,  and  often  the  island  was  without  kings  whilst  they 
were  fighting  about  it.  The  last  king,  Pakieto,  was  of  Tamalagau,  but 
then  they  turned  to  fighting  to  decide  who  should  be  king.  The  people 
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4  Ti  o  hifo  ho  hala  i  Vali-kelc 
Tau  atu  he  tiale  lahi  ia, 
Tau  pili  tugi  e  tiale 
Goto  fakatu,  ke  tau  he  poglpogi 
Kua  tau  mua  tukua  e  koe. 

Ko  Fakahoko. 

81.  Eo  Lua-tupaa  ko  e  fifine  ne  nofo  i  Avatele,  liga  koe  hoana  a 
Fakahoko,  ko  e  taha  ia  he  faoa  toko-lima  ne  o  hake  i  Motu — ko 
Fakahoko,  ko  Lua-tupua,  ko  Lua-fakakana,  ko  Lua-totolo,  ko  Lua.  Eo 
Tagaloa-tatai,  ko  Tagaloa-fakaolo,  ko  Tagaloa-fafao,  ko  Tagaloa- 
moturaotu.  Eo  e  ulu  tupua  kua  pule  i  Avatele,  ka  loto  ke  moumou 
e  oneone,  ti  galo  oti  ia  ke  he  moana.  Ea  tu  hake  e  hokohoko-lagi, 
ti  fale  ne  fai  e  matagt,  kua  agi  mo  e  tafe  lahi  e  kili  moana.  Ha  ne 
toho  hifo  e  tau  vaka  ke  he  Nuku-lafalafa  ti  fa  mamate  ai  e  tau  folau 
he  mata  i  Tepa,  ka  e  haohao-fetamakina  e  falu.  Eo  lautolu  ne 
mahani  mo  e  kitia  a  Fakahoko  kua  vale  mo  e  fakaoloolo  hake  hana 
tau  afoafo-lagi,  ti  eke-taha  ke  fehola  ki  Avatele.  Ea  fakateaga,  ti 
moua  mo  e  toho  mo  e  moumou  ha  lautolu  a  tau  vaka.  Ne  pihia 
agaia  ke  hoko  mai  ke  he  aho  nai. 

82.  Eua  mua  e  mata  ia  he  muhu  ika.     Ne  uhu  ai  e  taha  patu  ne 

higoa  ia  Foufou  e  lologo  he  tutuli  ika  ke  o  hake  ke  he  toloaga  i  Paluki 

ke  koukou  i  a  Galiaga  mo  Patu-iki.     Eo  e  iki  ia  ne  koukou  he  patu 

i  Tama-ha-leleka,  Liku,  ko  Mohelagi : — 

Tepa,  mo  e  Nuku-lafalafa 
Eau  falanaki  ai, 
Vete  i  luga  to  vete  i  lalo, 
Lauta  he  aho  ka  hake  mai, 
Na  mata  tiale  o  Avatele 
Moku  fofola  ke  he  iki  e. 
Talu  vete  aki  e  foto  e  (?he)  iki 
Ke  mafola  i  Paluki,  ke  mafola. 
To  muhn  iloa,  to  muhu  iloa 
Kua  taha  haku  ola  PSla 
Ua  aki  haku  ola  kiega 
Mo  tagi  e  lau  ki  Paluki  e. 

Eo  Tau-piti-pa. 

88.  Eo  e  fifine  ne  higoa  i  a  Tau-fiti-pa,  ne  tuhoi  he  ana  i  Yai- 
huetu ;  ne  tutuli  e  kau  ke  fofo  e  tuhoi ;  ti  liogi  atu  a  Tau-fiti-pa  ke 
he  atna  hana,  ko  Maka-poe-lagi,  ke  fakakite  taha  hala  ke  hao  ai  a  ia. 
Eua  alai  he  kau  e  hala  he  niaihi  ne  hau  ai  a  ia.  Ti  ihi  e  Maka-poe- 
lagi  e  maka,  ti  pu  atu  ke  he  feutu  i  uta,  ti  hola  a  Tau-fiti-pa,  kua 
moui.  Ti  uta  hana  tau  mena  kai.  Eua  talali  a  Folo-hoi  mo  e  hana 
faoa  ati  noa  ka  kua  uta  e  Pae-lagi  e  fifine  ki  Vai-huetu.  Eo  e  ana 
kaihoi  ia  ne  toka  he  vaha  loto  i  Hiola  mo  Tautu. 

84.  Ko  ■  TAU  Patit-iei. 

1.  Tihamau,  ko  e  iki  (akamua  a  ia 

2.  Punimato 

3.  PatuaTalu 
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of  Mutalau  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  set  up  a  king  for  the  whole 
island ;  whilst  they  were  choosing  one,  they  were  preparing  for  wan 
against  all  the  other  divisions  who  were  ready  to  fight  about  it,  but 
found  it  difficult. 

85.  This  was  in  1846,  but  Paulo  (the  Samoan  teacher)  came  in 
1849.  The  island  had  been  (previously)  served  by  Peniamina  and 
Toi-mata  ;  the  brethren  at  Mutalau,  of  Toi-mata,  expelled  him — sent 
him  to  sea  in  a  canoe — because  he  often  took  the  wives  of  the  brethren. 
The  island  was  nearly  ruined  through  Toi-mata.  A  whale  ship  came 
to  Yai-tafe  and  Toi-mata  and  his  relatives  boarded  it,  and  Toi-mata 
went  to  Samoa  in  that  ship,  where  was  Peniamina,  and  the  missionaries 
appointed  these  two  to  bring  a  mission-ship  to  Mutalau,  to  the  village 
of  Toi-mata,  because  these  missionaries  thought  the  Mutalau  people 
would  conquer,  as  they  had  often  conquered  in  former  times  at  Ava- 
tele,  Alofi,  Makefu,  and  Tama-hatokula.  Peniamina  was  a  man  of 
Makefu.  They  landed  at  Ulu-vehi,  and  Toi-mata  swam  ashore  whilst 
Peniamina  stayed  in  the  boat ;  the  brethern  of  Toi-mata  came  down 
and  there  was  much  simulated  fighting  (as  was  the  custom  on  the 
return  of  the  absent),  after  which  there  was  a  great  crying. 

86.  The  warriors  and  Toi-mata  consulted  with  the  object  of 
making  Peniamina  a  leader  of  Mutalau.     These  are  their  names : — 


Kili-mafiti 

Lagi-moto 

Laa-Mahina 

Falna 

Kalipa-he-inata 

Toga-iki 

Yihe-kola 

Aho-tau 

Liga-toa 

Lagi-likoliko 

Makaea 

Iki-mahina 

Fakalaga-toa 

Panaa-togia 

Mata-kaitoa 

Fakapa-taa 

Laa-ke-he-kula 

Taa-fakaoti 

Male-ono 

Hekaa 

Iki-matagi 

Hake-ata-motu 

Toko-lagi 

Palaa 

Eai-kava 

Ck>lo-toa 

Mata-iha 

Kalala 

Tangaloa-holo 

Pala-kala 

Tama-talale 

Koakoa-iki 

Maka-toa 

Haaga 

Hana-taa 

He-gnta 

Ula-ke-he-taa 

Pa-ika-tau 

Ta-toa 

Fati-kieto 

Teitei-tau 

Hami-taa 

La-mooga 

Iki-flta 

Tafaki 

Foe-lagi 

Toko-tau 

Ta-ht-hega 

Fataa-taa 

Fanoga-he-maDa 

Taa-faa 

Toloa 

Togia-to-fano 

Fakala-iki 

Tafeta 

La-toa 

Papalagi 

Togia-toga 

Katoga-aho 

Togia-taa 

Toho-toa 
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4.  Foki-mata 

5.  Galiaga 

6.  Fakana-iki  ^  Nakai  koukoa  e  iki  tokoua  na  he 

7.  Hetalaga    )  motu  oti. 

8.  Pakieto 

Kua  fa  keli  ni  e  tau  iki,  ti  nakai  ko  e  iki  a  Niue-fekai  he  ohi  iki,  ko 
e  iki  ni  he  faoa  kua  kauta  he  tau  hau  oti  ia,  ti  lahi  he  toka  noa  e 
motu,  ka  e  haga  aki  tau  a  lautolu.  Kua  fakahiku  he  Patuiki  i  Tama- 
lagau  ko  Paki-eto,  ko  e  haga  aki  tau  e  tau  kautu  a  Niue  to  kitea  ko  e 
kautu  fe  ke  fakatu  e  Patu-iki.  Kua  amaamanaki  a  Mutalau  ko  e 
fakatu  ne  fai  e  ia  e  Patu-iki  ma  e  motu  oti.  Ha  ne  fifili  e  Patuiki  ka 
e  ha  ne  gahua  ke  tau.  Ko  e  tau  kautu  ne  hagao  ke  hake  ke  tau  ki  a 
lautohi,  ka  e  uka  ni. 

85.  Ko  e  tau  1846  i  a  Oketopa  ka  e  hoko  mai  a  Paulo,  1849.  Kua 
lekua  e  motu  i  a  Peniamina  mo  Toimata;  ne  vega  he  tau  mata- 
kainaga  i  Mutalau  a  Toimata  ke  folau  ke  mate,  he  fa  fofo  e 
tau  hoana  he  tau  matakainaga.  Toe  tote  e  kautu  ti  malona  ni  ki  a 
lautolu  i  a  Toi.  Ne  hau  e  vaka  hoka-ika  i  Vai-tafe,  ti  tutuli  e  Toi- 
mata mo  e  matakainaga,  ti  fano  ai  a  Toimata  he  toga  ia.  Kua  hoko 
i  Samoa  ko  Peniamina  na  ia,  ti  age  he  tau  Fai-feau  a  Peniamina  mo 
Toimata  ke  ta  mai  he  vaka-lotu  ki  Mutalau,  ke  he  maga  a  Toimata,  ha 
kua  fifili  kautu  e  tau  Fai-feau,  he  fa  mahala  he  tau  hauaga  fakamua  ia 
Avatele,  i  Alofi,  i  Makefu,  i  Tama-hato-kula.  Ko  e  tagata  Makefu  a 
Peniamina,  ka  e  ta  mai  e  Toimata.  Kua  o  mai  i  Ulu-vehi,  ti  kakau 
hake  a  Toimata  ki  uta,  kua  nofo  a  Peniamina  he  tulula.  Kua  o  hifo 
e  tau  matakainaga  a  Toimata  mo  e  lahi  ai  e  tau  muatau  ha  lautolu ; 
kua  mole,  ti  tagi  tautau  ai. 

86.  Ne  pulega  e  tau  toa  mo  Toimata  ke  tahake  a  Peniamina  mo 
akoako  a  (?  i)  Mutalau.     Ko  e  tau  higoa  a  lautolu  hanai : — 


Kili-mafiti 

Fuloa 

Vihe-kola 

Lagi-likoliko 

Fakalaga-toa 

Fakapa-taa 

Male-ono 

Hake-ata-motu 

Kai-kava 

Kalala 

Tama-tKlole 

Huaga 

Ula-ke-he-taa 

Fati-kieto 

La-mouga 

Foe-lagi 

Fatoa-taa 

Toloa 

Tafeta 

Toffia-toga 

Toho-toa 


Lagi-moto 

Kalipa-he-mata 

Aho-taa 

Makaea 

PuDua-togia 

Lau-ke-he-knla 

Hekau 

Toko-lagi 

(}olo-toa 

Tagaloa-holo 

Koukou-iki 

Hano-taa 

Pa-iku-tau 

Teitei-tau 

Iki-fita 

Toko-taa 

Fanoga-he-mana 

Togia-to-fano 

La-toa 

Eatoga-aho 


Laa-mahina 

Tpga-iki 

Li^-toa 

Iki-mahina 

Mata-kai-U>a 

Taa-fakao(i 

Iki-matagi 

Palaa 

Mata-iha 

Pala-kola 

Maka-toa 

He-gntu 

Ta-UMi 

Hami-taa 

Tafaki 

Ta-he-hega 

Taa-faa 

Fakalaiki 

Papalagi 

Togia-Uo 
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87  These  were  the  rulers  (chiefs)  of  Mutalau,  sixty-one  in  number. 
So  Peniamiua  was  left,  and  Paulo  came,  and  then  they  changed  and 
wanted  to  make  him  king  (?) ;  the  war  parties  of  Nine  wanted  to  fight 
about  it,  but  did  not  do  so,  and  then  peace  prevailed  in  Nine,  and  Jesus 
ruled. 

88.  Mr.  Lawes  came  in  1861,  and  Nine  had  peace  down  to  1876, 

when  Niu(^  (ftgO'iQ)  begged  for  a  king,  and  one  was  annointed  2nd 

March.     Mataio  was  his  name  ;  he  died  July  14th,  1887.     Then  Fata- 

a-iki  was  set  up  21st  November,  1888,  and  he  died  16th  January,  1896. 

After  that,  Togia-pule-toaki  was  appointed  30th  June,  1898.       The 

British  flag  was  hoisted  20th  April,  1900,  by  Mr.  Basil  Thompson  ; 

Governor  Ranfurly  came  in  October,  1900,  and  Mr.  Percy  Smith.  11th 

September,  1901. 

It  is  Ended. 


THE    HISTORY  OF  NIUE-FEKAI. 


Wbitten  by  Mohe-lagi,  of  Alofi. 

89.  The  history  of  the  island  was  not  in  writing  (formerly),  but 
was  retained  in  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  clear-headed. 

The  growth  of  man  is  from  Ava-tele,  and  they  spread  over  the 
island  thus : — 

(See  the  original  where  the  names  of  the  principal  villages  are 
recited,  and  the — what  we  may  call — honorific  sayings  connected  with 
them  are  given,  but  without  the  aid  of  the  learned  men  of  Niu^,  I 
hesitate  to  translate  them,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  gods  and 
other  matters.) 

liAUFOLI. 

90.  This  is  the  story  of  a  certain  man  named  Laufoli,  who  dwelt 
here  until  (once)  there  came  some  Tongans.  When  they  had  landed, 
they  asked,  **  What  has  been  done  to  the  Pandanus  trees  ?'*  The  people 
said,  **  Their  tops  have  been  cut  off  by  Laufoli.*'  He  was  a  warrior, 
and  a  great  chief  in  his  generation.  When  they  heard  this,  the 
Tongan  chief  commanded  that  Laufoli  should  go  (back)  with  them  • 
so  they  went  down  to  the  raka-hekctoln  (said  to  bo  a  double  canoe), 
Laufoli  took  a  weapon,  wrapped  up  in  te-fi/i  leaves;  and  the  canoe 
sailed  and  reached  Tonga. 

91.  The  Tongans  sent  Laufoli  to  cut  down  a  banana ;  so  he  des- 
patched one  of  the  Tongans  to  fetch  his  weapon  from  the  canoe ;  he 
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87.  Ko  0  kautu  Mutalau  haia,  ko  e  61.  Ne  toka  a  Peniamina,  ti 
hau  a  Paalo,  ti  hiki  atii  a  lautolii  ke  fakatu  e  Patu-iki  ia  ma  lautolu, 
ne  kolo  e  tau  kau  a  Nine  ke  tamate,  ka  e  nakai  maeke.  Ati  tupu  ai  e 
mafola  i  Niue  mo  e  kautu  ai  i  a  Jesu. 

88.  Eua  hoko  mai  a  Misi  Lao  1861.  Eua  mafola  tuai  a  Niu§- 
fekai  ke  hoko  he  tau  1876.  Ti  ole  Patu-iki  a  Niu€,  ti  fakauku  ai  e 
Patu-iki  a  Niue,  ti  fakauku  ai  e  Patu-iki  ma  lautolu  i  a  Mati  2,  ko 
Mataio  hana  higoa,  ti  matulei  he  1887,  Tulai  14.  Ne  fakatu  a  Fata-a- 
iki,  Novema  21,  1888,  ne  matulei  a  ia  Tesemo  15,  1896.  Ti  fakatu 
hake  a  Togia-pule-toaki,  Juni  80,  1898.  Eua  fakatu  ai  e  matini 
Peritania  Aperila  20,  1900,  ko  Misi  Tamisone,  he  hoko  mai  a 
Eavana  Lanifale,  Oketopa,  1900.  Ne  hau  a  Misi  Mete,  11th  Sepe- 
tema,  1901. 

EuxnaiaI 


EO  E   TALA  EI   NIUE-FEEAI. 


Eo  B  MBNA   TOHI  B  MoHB-LAOI. 

Eo  e  tala  ke  he  motu  nai,  ai  tohi  e  tau  tala,  ka  e  taofi  i  loto  he  tau 
t&gata  iloilo  rao  e  loto-matala. 

89.  Eo  e  tupuaga  he  tau  tagata,  ne  tupu  mai  i  Avatele  ;  ti  vevehe 
he  tolo  ke  he  motu  nai :  Hanai : — 

1.  AvATELK,  he  oneonepata,  he  mata-vai-hava,  mo  Lua-tupua. 

2.  Hakupu-atua,  ko  e  tuaga  a  Fiti-ki-la,   takina  mai  ke  tu 

i  luga. 
8.  LiKU,  fakatafetau  he  tuanaki  noa,  mo  Toga-liulu,  he  tuaga 
tafetau. 

4.  Tamalaoau,  male-loa,  mo  e  fakaeteete,  he  pui  mafua. 

5.  Mutalau,  ko  e  ululauta  mo  e  lelego  atua,  takina  mai  ke  tu 

i  luga  Huanaki. 

6.  Tama-hato-kula,  mahina  tu  mat,  he  tuaga  Fiti-ki-la. 

7.  Uho-motu,  he  tu  vae  ua  mo  kiato  motua. 

8.  Makefu,  fale-kaho-atua  mo  fale-kilikili,  takina  mai  he  tuaga 

vetelagi. 

9.  Paluki,  ko  e  tuaga  a  viko-tau  mo  viko-tupua. 

10.  Alofi,  fakaleama  mo  e  fakalokdga  he  topetope,  he  tauaga 
folau,  mo  e  fakahaga  ki  Toga,  he  tuaga  Lage-iki. 
Eo  e  tau  higoa  haia  he  motu  nai,  ko  Motu-tu-taha,  mo  e  tan  tala 
he  motu,  ko  e  tau  higoa  ia  kua  oti  e  tohi  ai. 
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went)  down  and  searched  but  could  not  find  it,  but  brought  back  a 
paddle.  Then  Laufoli  went  down  and  withdrew  the  weapon  from  the 
te-jiji  leaves,  and  proceded  to  cut  down  the  banana.  They  had  in- 
serted in  its  centre  a  piece  of  iron*  so  he  oould  not  manage  it. 
Then  he  tried  with  his  left  hand,  and  did  ahn\  it,  and  the  iron  was 
separated,  and  the  Tongans  turned  pale  (with  astonishment). 

92.  Then  the  Tongans  sent  him  to  the  tapi  rai  \  so  Laufoli  went 
and  jumped  over  it ;  the  Tongans  thought  he  would  probably  be  killed 
therein. 

98.  The  Tongans  then  sent  him  to  a  cave  where  dwelt  the  Toloa- 
kai-tagata  (or  Toloa-the-cannibal).  Laufoli  went  there,  but  Toloa  was 
not  there,  though  his  wife  was.  Laufoli  asked,  <*  Where  has  he  gone  ?' 
The  woman  replied,  '<  He  has  been  gone  a  long  time  fishing."  He 
said,  <*  At  what  time  will  he  come  ?'*  Said  the  woman,  <'  When 
the  rain  falls,  and  the  thunder  peals,  he  will  arrive  with  his  back  load 
of  human  flesh.'*  He  said,  *'  The  man  stinks  1*'  (i  e.,  the  place  stinks 
of  rotten  flesh). 

94.  Toloa-kai-tagata  (on  his  return)  looked  up  and  saw  Laufoli 
sitting  at  his  cave ;  he  smiled  (in  glee)  and  stepped  forward,  Laufoli 
struck  him  on  the  feet  and  cut  them  ofif,  then  his  hands.  Then  Toloa 
begged  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  he  would  not  return  to  man- 
eating.  Laufoli  said,  ''Put  out  you  tongue!'*  which  Toloa  did; 
Laufoli  plucked  it  out  and  burnt  it.  Thus  died  Toloa-kai-tagata,  and 
the  Tongans  lived  in  safety. 

95.  On  the  third  night  the  Tongans  appointed  him  to  ascend 
«  mountain  whereon  people  dwelt ;  so  Laufoli  ascended  the  mountain. 
They  rolled  down  many  great  stones,  but  he  stood  on  one  side  and 
ascended.  When  the  stones  were  small  he  straddled  over  them  but 
ascended.  He  arrived  (on  top)  and  stretched  out  his  weapon  to 
the  north  side,  the  south  side,  to  the  east  side,  and  the  west  side. 
Then  the  (remaining)  people  together  begged  to  be  spared  ;  so  Laufoli 
left  them  alive.  He  descended,  and  dwelt  there  (with  the  Tongans) 
till  he  was  old,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  king.  He  had  three 
children  born,  and  then  discarded  his  wife.  The  people  said,  "  Exile 
him  !  kill  him  1"  and  so  Laufoli  returned  to  Niue. 

96.  On  his  return  to  Niue  he  dwelt  at  Liku.  The  people  of 
the  island  assembled  to  gather  firewood  to  burn.     When  the  oven  was 

*LapaU>a,  iron ;  but  very  probably  the  iron-wood,  or  toa  is  iutended. 

fl  do  not  know  what  aku  means  in  this  connection. 

XTapi  vos  is  the  *  sammit  of  the  water,*  bat  clearly  this  is  not  the  meaning  here 
probably  it  means  a  chasm  with  hot  water  in  it — a  boiling  spring. 
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Eo  Lau-foli. 

90.  Ko  e  iala  hanai  ke  e  taha  tagata  la,  ko  Lau-foli  e  higoa.  Ne 
nofo  a  ia,  tali  mai  i  Toga ;  ti  o  hake  mai  e  tau  Toga,  ti  pehe,  **  Ko 
e  eke  fefe  e  tau  fa  ?  "  ti  tala  age  e  tagata,  '*  Ko  e  tipi  e  Lau-foli  f  '* 
Eo  e  toa  foki  a  ia,  ko  e  iki  foki  he  hau  ia.  Ti,  iloa  e  tala  na,  ti  puaki 
mai  e  iki  i  Toga  ke  fina  age  a  Lau-foli ;  ti  hifo  he  vaka-heketolu. 
Taha  e  akau  he  hifo,  fakavihi  aki  e  lau-tefifi ;  tuku  he  vaka,  ti  hoko 
hifo  ki  Toga. 

91.  Ti  fekau  he  tau  Toga  ke  ta  e  futi ;  ti  fekau  e  Laufoli  e  Toga 
ke  hifo  ke  ta  mai  e  akau  he  vaka ;  ne  o  hifo  ke  kumi,  ai  kitia,  ta  mai 
ni  e  fohe.  Ti  hifo  a  Laufoli  kua  aki  mai  mo  e  mumulu  e  tau  tefifi  ; 
ti  aki  e  ia  ke  ta  aki  e  futi ;  kua  fakauho  aki  e  lapatoa  ke  he  futi  ia,  ai 
lata.  Liu  aki  e  ia  ke  he  lima  hema,  ti  ahu  aki  e  ia,  ti  motu  pu  ai  e 
lapatoa,  ti  himdua  ai  e  tau  Toga.  ^ 

92.  Ti  fekau  he  tau  Toga  ke  fano  ke  he  tapi  vai,  ti  fano  a  Lau- 
foli, hopo  e  tapi  vai,  mahala  e  tau  Toga  po  ke  mate  ai  a  ia  ki  ai. 

98.  Ti  fekau  e  tau  Toga  ke  fano  ke  he  ana  ne  nofo  ai  e  Toloa-kai- 
tagata.  Ti  fano  a  Laufoli  ki  ai,  ai  nofo  ai — ko  e  hoana  ne  nofo  ai.  Ne 
huhu  a  Lau-foli,  ''  Eua  fano  ki  fe  ?  "  Ti  pehe  e  fifine,  ''  Eua  fano 
tuai,  takafaga.*'  Ti  pehe  age  a  ia,  '<Ea  hau  e  magaahofe?'  Ti 
pehe  mai  e  fifine,  *<  To  e  uha,  paku  e  lagi ;  hoko  mai,  tuku  e  kavega 
tagata.*'     Ti  pehe  a  ia  *'  Ne  namu  e  tagata  ai." 

94.  Ti  haga  atu  e  Toloa-kai-tagata  ko  Lau-foli  ne  nofo  mai  he  ana, 
ii  malimali  ai  a  ia  mo  e  laka  atu  ;  ti  ta  e  Laufoli  e  tau  hui,  ti  ma- 
mutumutu  e  tau  hui  mo  e  tau  lima.  Ti  ole  e  Toloa  ke  toka  a  ia  ke 
moui,  ai  tuai  liu  kai  tagata.  Ti  tala  age  a  Lau-foli,  *'  Fakatelo  la  e 
alelo.'*  Ti  fakatelo  e  alelo,  ti  hamu  mai  e  Lau-foli,  tugi  be  afi  ;  ti 
mate  ai  e  Toloa-kai-tagata,  ti  momoui  e  tau  Toga. 

95.  Po-tolu,  ti  kotofa  ai  he  tau  Toga  ke  hake  ke  he  mouga  ne  nofo 
ai  e  tau  tagata  ;  ti  hake  a  Laufoli  ke  he  mouga.  Ti  taveli  hifohifo  e 
tau  maka  lalahi,  ti  fakatitafa  ai  a  ia,  ka  e  hake.  Ti  ka  tote  e  maka  ti 
fakamamaga,  ka  e  hake.  Eua  hoko ;  ti  uulu  aki  e  ia  e  akau  e  fahi 
tokelau,  ti  uulu  aki  e  ia  e  akau  e  fahi  toga,  mo  e  fahi  uta 
mo  e  fahi  lalo.  Ti  ole  agataha  e  tau  tagata  ia  ke  toka  a  lautolu, 
ti  toka  a  lautolu.  Hifo  ai,  a  nofo  ai  he  motua,  ti  hoana  ai  a  ia  he 
tama  he  Patu-iki,  ti  fanau  tolu  e  tama,  ti  toga  he  hoana  a  Lau-foli. 
Eua  pehe  e  tagata,  '<  Paea  !  fakamate  ma  paea!  '*  ti  hau  a  Lau-foli  ki 
Niu6  nei. 

96.  Ne  hoko  a  ia  ki  Niud,  ti  nofo  ai  a  ia  i  Liku.  Ti  tolo  e  motu 
f ai  gafi  fakaka.  Af u  e  umu,  ti  ai  iloa  he  tau  tagata  ko  e  fakaafu  e 
omu  mo  ha.  Ti  fakaafu  e  lautolu  e  umu,  ii  kotofa  e  ia  e  tau 
tagata  toa  ke  o  ke  boka  e  umu,  ofa  ono  e  akau  ue  ulu  aki  e  umu, 
tokoua  e  toa,  ko  Vihe-kula  mai  Mutalau  mo  Kula-tea  mai  liakupu. 
Ti  hoka  e  laua  e  umu-ti,  ti  ai  maeke.    Ti  oho  atu  ni  a  Lau-foli, 
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heaped  up,  the  people  did  not  know  for  what  purpose  it  was.  When 
the  oven  was  lighted  he  chose  the  hrave  men  to  stir  the  oven ;  the 
poles  were  six  fathoms  long,  used  to  level  the  oven;  there  were  two 
warriors — Vihe-kula,  of  Mutalau,  and  Eula-tea,  of  Hakupu.  So  they 
(tried  to)  stir  the  ^'-oven,  but  could  not  do  it.  Up  jumped  Laufoli 
with  a  pole  and  levelled  (the  stones  of)  the  oven,  and  sprung  on  to  it, 
right  into  the  burning  oven.  Then  some  men  of  Toga  who  came  with 
him  gazed  at  him  as  he  rose  up  from  the  (heap  ?).  A  red  hot  stone  of 
the  oven  exploded  and  struck  him,  and  it  suddenly  killed  the  man. 

97.  That  is  the  story  of  the  warrior  Laufoli,  and  his  wonderful 
end  in  the  buruing  oven,  where  he  died.  He  is  the  ancestral  source 
from  which  sprung  Mohe-lagi,  who  is  a  son  (descendant)  of  the  family 
of  Laufoli. 

98.  When  he  came  back  to  Nine  he  gave  to  himself  the  following 
names : — 

1.  Togia-from-Toga.  2.  Summit-of- water- from -Toga.  8.  Toloa- 
from-Toga.  4.  Mountain-from-Toga.  5.  The  heir-of-chiefs.  6. 
Tagaloa-of-the-chief. 

99.  These  are  the  songs  that  Laufoli  composed  : — 

1.  How  many  strands  shall  the  rope  be  twisted, 
It  shall  be  twisted  with  eight  strands, 

To  humble  the  pride  of  the  Tongans. 

(Who)  would  sacrifice  the  life  of  a  man, 
Where  will  be  the  ending  ? 

2.  The  banana  stood  with  a  bad  (iron  wood)  core, 
To  sacrifice  the  life  of  the  man. 

Where  will  be  the  ending  ? 
Where  will  be  the  ending  ? 

3.  (They)  sent  him  to  the  brave  ones, 

And  the  children  of  Toga  gathered  to  see. 
They  gathered. 

They  gathered,  the  children  of  Toga, 
For  a  warrior  indeed  is  this. 

4.  They  sent  him  to  the  chasm. 
And  the  Tongans  gathered  to  sec. 

And  the  Tongans  came  to  look, 
For  this  is  a  warrior  indeed. 

5.  They  sent  him  next  to  the  Toloa, 
Shaded  was  the  sky  when  he  got  there. 
Whilst  the  children  of  Tonga  assembled 

Gathered  were  the  Tongans, 
For  this  is  indeed  a  warrior. 

6.  They  sent  him  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
Where  they  begged  they  might  be  spared 
To  live. 

And  assembled  the  children  of  Touga, 
Gathered  together  are  the  Tongans, 
For  this  ii  indeed  a  warrior. 
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eke  mai  e  akau,  ulu  aki  e  ia  e  umu,  fci  hopo  ni  a  ia  ki  ai,  ki  loto  he 
umu  kaka,  ti  mate  ai  a  ia.  Ti  tanu  ai  be  tau  tagata  e  umu,  ala  malu 
e  umu.  Ati  hahaga  atu  e  tau  tagata,  ko  e  tagata  Toga  ne  o  mai  mo 
ia  ha  ne  fakaea  mai  he  matahala  ;  ti  pa  mai  e  maka  kaka  lafu  he 
umuy  fano  lau  ai  he  tagata  ia,  ti  mate  mogoia  e  tagata  ia. 

97.  Ko  e  tala  haia  ke  he  toa  ko  Lau-foli,  he  nava  haia  he  fakahiku 
ke  he  umu  kaka,  ti  mate  ai  a  ia.  Ti  ko  e  mataohi  haia  ne  tupu  mai 
ai  a  Mohe-lagi,  e  tama  haia  ainei — ^ne  tupu  mai  he  magafaoa  a 
Lau-foli. 

98.  Ti  hau  ai  a  ia  ki  Nine,  ti  ui  ai  e  ia  e  tau  higoa  hanai : — 

1  So  Togia-ma-toga  2  Tapi-vai-mai-toga  3  Toloa-mai-toga 

4  Monga-mai-toga  6  Hakeaga-iki  6  Tagaloa-ke-he-iki 

Eg  e  tau  tala  haia  ke  he  tau  higoa  a  Lau-foli  he  hau  i  Toga  hana. 

99.  Ko  e  tau  lologo  hanei  ne  uhu  e  Lau-foli : — 

1  To  lilo  a  toua  ke  la  fiha, 
To  lilo  a  toua  ke  la  ono 
Ka  fakatanoa  hifo  ki  a  Toga. 
Fakalele  moai  tagata  ia 
Tnka  la  ki  (e  ka  oti— e 
Tukn  la  ki  fe  ka  oti— e. 

3  Futi  ta  he  mena  tokotoko-kelea. 
Fakalele  moui  tagata  ia, 
Toku  Iti  ki  fe  ka  oti-— e 
Toka  la  ki  fe  ka  oti— e. 

3  Fekoana  ke  fano  ke  he  toa 
To  fakaputu  mai  tama  Toga 
To  fakaputa. 

To  fakapata  mai  tama  Toga  ni, 
Ko  e  toa  a  euei. 

4  Fekouna  ke  fano  ke  he  maihi 
Ti,  fakaputa  mai  tama  Toga. 

Ti,  fakaputa  mai  tama  Toga  ni, 
Ko  e  toa  a  enei. 

6  Fekoana  ke  fano  ke  he  Toloa 
Malumala  e  lagi  to  hoko  mai 
Ti  fakaputa  mai  tama  Toga  ni. 

Ti  fakapntu  mai  tama  Toga  ni 

Ko  e  toa  a  enei. 

6  Fekouna  ke  hake  ke  he  mouga  nei, 

Kua  ole  mai  ke  toka  a  laatolu 

Ke  momoai. 

Ti  fakaputa  mai  tama  Tonga 

Ti  fakaputu  mai  tama  Toga  ni 

Ko  e  toa  a  enei. 
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100.  This  is  the  history  of  the  kings  of  old,  which  are  now 
written  about,  but  it  was  (formerly)  retained  by  the  wise  and  clear- 
headed people. 

1.  PuNi-HATA,  the  King  of  Niue,  who  was  annointed  at  Papatu,  at 
Hakupu,  and  borne  thence  to  Fatuaua  ;  he  died  of  old  age,  and 
was  buried  at  Hopuo.  For  a  long  time,  to  the  middle  ages,  but  how 
many  generations  is  not  known,  no  other  king  was  set  up. 

2.  Patua-yalu. — The  people  assembled  to  appoint  another  king  for 
the  island,  and  Tage-lagi  was  proposed.  Then  the  island  assembled  to 
annoint  him  but  Tage-lagi  declined,  and  proposed  Patua-valu;  he 
promised  to  guard  him,  for  he  was  a  warrior.  Then  Tuge-lagi  annointed 
Patua-valu.  He  was  bathed  at  Puato,  by  Tage-lagi,  who  then 
oomposeed  the  following  song : — 

Let  as  uplift  a  stone  and  set  it  up, 

Erect  it  within  at  Puato, 

On  which  to  annoint  tiie  King  of  Nioe, 

Sing  with  spirit  and  gladness, 

Sing  with  spirit  and  gladness. 
Hoist  up  my  flag, 
Let  it  fly  in  the  heaTcns, 

Sing  with  spirit  and  gladness. 

Sing  with  spirit  and  gladness. 

Patua-valu  was  king,  but  was  guarded  by  Tage-lagi.  Patua- 
valu  died  first,  of  old  age,  and  after  him  Tage-lagi.  Then  another 
was  set  up  to  replace  the  late  king. 

8.  Galiaga-a-iki,  the  king  who  was  killed.  He  was  bathed  by 
Mohe-lagi,  at  Paluki,  when  the  latter  composed  the  song  following : — 

The  people  have  gathered  at  Paluki, 
To  bathe  the  king  at  the  platform  ; 
Look  not  back  to  the  Fale-una, 
But  downwards  to  the  island  platform, 
Now  gathered  at  Paluki. 

4.  FoKUiATA,  the  king,  was  annointed  by  Fakahe-manava  at 
Paluki.     He  composed  the  following  song : — 

The  kamapiu  shrub  has  grown  at  Tafala-mahina, 
Broken  off  (were  its  branches)  by  my  sister, 
And  beaten  on  my  body  to  scent  it, 
Sweet  scented  to  go  to  Paluki, 
Iki  tua  loto  aula.* 

6.  Pakieto,  this  king  did  not  reign  a  year,  and  then  died. 

*  I  canuot  traublate  this. 
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100.  Ko  e  tan  tala  banei  ke  he  tau  Iki  i  tuai,  ti  tobi  e  tau  tala  ki 
ai,  ka  e  taofi  iioa  ni  be  tau  tagata  iloilo  mo  e  loto-matala.      Hanei : — 

1.  Ko  Puni-mata:  E  Patu-iki  a  Niu6,  ne  koukou  a  ia  i  Papatea 
i  Hakupu,  ti  tauloto  bake  ki  Fatu-aua,  ti  mate  be  motua,  ti  tuku  ai  a 
ia  i  Hopuo.  Ti  leva,  ti  boko  ke  be  vaba  loto  ia,  te  nakai  iloa  ko  e 
fiba  e  bau  be  vaba  loto  ia  to  fakata  ai  e  taba. 

2.  Patua-valu.  Ti  tolo  e  motu  ke  pnlega  taba  tagata  ko  Tage-lagi 
e  bigoa.  Ti  tolo  e  motu  ke  fakauku  a  Tage-lagi  mo  Patu-iki,  ti  bukui 
ni  e  Tage-lagi  ke  tuku  i  a  Patua-valu  mo  Patu-iki.  Ti  koukou  ai  a  ia 
i  Puato  ;  ti  koukou  ai  e  Tage-lagi,  ti  ubu  ai  e  ia  e  lologo  pebe  : — 

To  nikiti  e  maka  ke  (akato, 
Fakata  aki  loto  Paato, 
Koakoa  aki  e  Tui-Niue. 

Lologo  mo  fakahau  leva  e, 

Lologo  mo  fakahau  leva  e. 
To  hake  ho  matini, 
Tetele  he  lagi. 

Lologo  mo  f akahaa  leva  e, 

Lologo  mo  (akahaa  leva  e. 

Eo  Patua-valu  e  Patu-iki  ka  e  leoleo  e  Tage-lagi.  Ti  mate  faka 
mua  a  Patua-valu  be  motua,  ka  e  mate  fakamui  a  Tage-lagi.  Ti 
fakatu  ai  e  taba  ke  bukui  aki  e  Patuiki. 

8.  Eo  Galiaoa  e  Patuiki  ne  mate  be  keli.  Ti  koukou  ai  e  Mobe- 
lagi  e  Patu-iki  la  i  Paluki ;  ti  ubu  ai  e  ia  e  lologo,  pebe  : — 

Mota  kua  tolo  ki  Paluki, 

Ke  koukoa  e  Iki  ke  he  tafaa, 

Hagataa  hake  ki  Fale-una, 

Ka  e  hagaao  hifo  ke  he  tafaa  motu, 

Koa  tolo  ki  Paloki. 

4.  Eo  Fokimata  e  Patu-iki,  ti  koukou  ai  e  Fakabe-manava  i 
Paluki  ti  ubu  ai  e  ia  e  lologa  pebe. 

Kamapla  ne  tu  ki  Tafala-mahina, 
Fati  mai  he  hako  mahakitaga, 
Haha  aki  taka  tino  ke  manogi, 
Ke  manogi  ke  hake  ki  Palaki, 
Iki  toa  loto  aula. 

5.  Ko  Pakieto,  ko  e  taba  Patu-iki  ia,  ai  fai  tau  a  ia,  ti  mate  ni. 
Ko  e  tala  bana  ke  be  tau  Patu-iki  tuai  be  vaba  pouli,  ka  ko  e  tau 
Patuiki  be  vaba  liogi  banai ;  kua  kumi  ni  e  motu  ke  be  tagata  kua 
lata  mo  e  mabani  mitaki,  ke  lata  ai.     Hanai : — 

6.  Ko  Tui-TOGA  e  Patuiki  fakamua.      Ko  Mati  2,  1875,  ko  e  aho  ia 

ne  fakauku  ai.     Ti,  mate  ai  ia  Juni  18,  1887.     Ko  e  lologo  i  ubu  ai 

kia  Tui  toga,  pebe : — 

Mota  tolo  he  taaaga  matini, 
Mota  kua  kumi  ke  he  Iki, 
Motu  e,  kua  kumi  ke  he  Iki, 
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This  is  the  history  of  the  kings  of  old  Mid  heathen  ttmee ;  bat  the 
following  are  the  kings  since  Christianity.  The  island  searched  oat  a 
man  whose  nature  was  suitable  to  the  office.    Thus : — 

6.  Tui-TOGA  (or  Mataio)  was  the  first  king ;  he  was  annointed  2nd 
March,  1875,  and  died  18th  June,  1887.    This  was  the  song  composed 

for  Tui-toga. 

Assembled  are  the  people  at  the  hanging  flag, 
Seeking  are  the  people  for  a  king ; 
The  island  is  seeking  for  a  lord, 
Seek  for  a  king  (like)  Patoa-valu, 
Who  fell  full  ripe  in  years, 
Seeking  are  the  people  for  a  king, 
Let  it  be  the  weapon-eating  lord  there, 
To  watch  for  the  dreaded  companies. 
Seeking  are  the  people  for  a  king, 

7  Fata-a-ki  was  the  next  king,  who  was  annointed  21st  November, 
1788,  and  died  16th  January,  1896. 

8.  Togia  was  the  next  king,  and  he  was  annointed  ISth  June, 
1898,  and  was  in  office  when  the  Resident  came  to  Niue,  11th 
September,  1901. 

By  me  Mohe-lagi,  of  Paluki. 

Then  follows  (101)  a  difierent  version  of  Laufoli's  song,  in  which 
s  mentioned  the  tapi-vai-afi,  summit  of  burning  water. 
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Komi  ke  he  Iki  a  Pataa-vala 
Ko  e  Iki  ia  ne  veil  momoho, 
Mota  kaa  katni  ke  he  Iki, 
Ka  e  toko  k«  he  Iki-kai-akao  na, 
E  lika  to  kaa  raatakotaka, 
Mota  kaa  kumi  ke  he  Iki. 
Ka  e  toka  ko  he  Ud-kai-akaa  na, 
£  lika  to  kaa  matakutaka, 
Mota  kaa  kami  ke  he  Iki. 

7.  Ko  Fata-a-iki  e  Patu-iki ;  ne  fakauku  ai  a  ia  Novema  21,  1888 
Ti  mate  ai  a  ia  Tiaemo  15,  1896. 

8.  Ko  Toou,  e  Patu-iki ;  ne  fakauku  ai  a  ia  Juni  18,  1898,  ne 
moua  he  Eavana  ko  e  Kautu  Peritania,  ne  hoko  mai  a  ia  ke  he  motu 
nai,  he  aho  11th  Sepetema,  1901. 

Eo  au  ko  Mohelagi  i  Patniki. 

Ko  £  TAHA  LOLOOO  KI   A  LaUFOLI,   HA  lUNA   KBHBKSBI,   MAI   HaKUPU. 

To  filia  toaa  aki  ke  la  fiha, 
To  fiiia  toaa  aki  ke  la  ono, 
La  ono  ke  filia  Id  a  hai, 
La  ono  ke  filia  ki  a  aa. 

Hoku  aga  moai  ka  pelakia 

Fakalele  mooi  tagata  ia 

Taka  la  ki  fe  ka  oti  e 

Fekauina  ke  hake  ke  he  mooga 
Koa  ole  e  moaga  e  fahia 
Toe  taha  la  ka  kapaea, 
Ole  mai  he  bana  fia  moai 
(Repeat  choras) 

Fekaaioa  ke  hilo  ke  he  Toloa, 
Malamala  he  lagi  to  hifo  ai 

(Repeat  ehoros) 
Tapi  vai  afi  kaa  hopo  kia. 

(Bepeat  ohoroa). 
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By  Lieut.-Col.  GunaEON,  G.M.G. 
Pakt  in. 

NltKUIERE. 

IT  must  I  think  be  conceded  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  caooes  to 
brinff  a  band  of  emigrants  to  these  shores ;  but  I  do  not  desire 
it  to  be  inferred  that  it  was  among  the  first  to  visit  New  Zealand,  be- 
cause it  is  clear  that  there  are  many  others  that  might  properly  be 
given  priority.  There  is,  however,  this  in  favour  of  Nukutere  that 
there  i^  a  fair  amount  of  trcbditional  evidence,  as  to  the  ancestors 
of  those  Maori  people  who  came  therein.  On  the  other  hand  moat  of 
the  oanoes,  the  names  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  tradition,  appear 
to  have  been  mere  visitors  who  passed  on  and  left  no  member  of  their 
crew  here,  to  hand  down  the  memory  of  Ibeir  name  or  fame. 

TaO'tu-rangi  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  chief  of  Nukutere,  and 
from  him  and  bis  wife,  Rang;i-haka,  are  descended  the  ancient  tribe 
ooce  known  as  Te  Wakanui  and  afterwards  called  Te  Pane-nehu 
(the  buried  head),  who  are  now  represented  by  the  Whakatohea  of 
Opotiki.  By  the  line  of  Tu-tamure  it  is  now  twenty  seven  generations 
since  this  canoe  landed  at  Te  Ko-tukutuku,  near  Opape,  in  the  Bay  of 
Plenty,  and  brought  with  it  the  god  Tama-i-waho  who  took 
possession  of  the  sacred  place  then  known  as  Te  Kapurangi,  and  who 
has  ever  since  been  the  tribal  deity  of  the  Wbakatohea.  Rawiri- 
Tuahine,  the  most  learned  man  of  the  tribe  in  question,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  following  persons  came  in  Nukutere  :  Nga-toro-haka,  Nga- 
tora-roru,  Nga-toro-puehii,  Nga- tore -man  go,  Nga-toro-taita,  Te  Piki. 
o-te-rangi,  Te  Tao,  and  Te  Matata,  and  be  makes  Tao-tu-rangi  a  son 
of  Nga-toro-haka,  If  this  be  the  case,  then  on  this  line  there  would 
be  only  twenty-three  generations  from  the  date  of  their  an'ival  in  the 
Bay  of  Plenty.  The  Ngati-Foron  are  also  interested  in  this  canoe,  for 
it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  ancestor  Wbironui  came  therein,  and  that 
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he  wi»  already  settled  at  the  East  Oape,  when  Eahutia-te-rangi  made 
hi9  memorable  journey  to  Aotea-roa  on  the  back  of  his  ancestral 
taniwfia  Paikea,  and  ever  after  took  the  name  of  that  benevolent 
monster  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  Paikea  married  a  daughter 
of  Whironui,  Hotu-rangi  by  name,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  all  the 
tribes  of  the  East  Coast. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  migration  was  from  one  of  the  Cook 
Islands,  probably  Mangaia,  inasmuch  as  it  is  related  that  when  Paikea 
first  met  Hutu-rangi  he  went  with  her  to  the  plantations  where  her 
father  and  his  people  were  planting  the  kumara ;  and  there  finding 
that  Whironui  was  not  conducting  the  very  sacred  ceremony  in  proper 
form,  he  took  the  matter  out  of  his  hands  and  himself  finished  the 
invocations,  by  which  alone  a  good  crop  could  be  ensured.  This  cir- 
cumstance— it  is  said — disclosed  the  identity  of  Paikea,  who  was  at 
once  recognised  as  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  of  which  Whironui 
was  a  junior  member.  Now  if  this  be  the  case  then  Whironui  was  a 
Cook  Islander,  for  it  is  clear  that  all  of  the  tribes  on  the  East  Coast  of 
the  north  island  of  New  Zealand,  are  descended  from  Earotongan 
ancestors.  It  would  seem  that  the  great  ariki  Tutapu  of  Tahiti,  con- 
ceived a  dislike  to  his  brother  Tangiia,  and  the  latter  to  escape  death 
fled  to  the  small  island  of  Mauke,  where  he  co-habited  with  Moetuma 
who  gave  birth,  to  a  son  named  Motoro,  and  this  man  finally  took  up 
his  abode  on  the  island  of  Barotonga,  where  he  become  the  ancestor 
of  a  very  numerous  people. 

The  following  is  the  genealogy : — 

Tangiia. 

I 


Te  Kei      TinomaDa      Te  Upoko-tlni      Motoro 
at  Jiarotonga      at  Ravotonga  \ 

Uenuku  Bakeiora 


Kahatia-te-rangi                                     Bnatapu       Hakiri-rangi        Ira 
I I  Tuhoe  tribes  \ 

Pouheni  |  |  |  of  N.Z,  Iwi 

I  Tamaiwa     Moenaia     Hau  | 

Nanaia        decendants  decendants        {  Kahunguna 

I  at  Aitntaki  at  Mauke    Niwaniwa  Hatcke^a Bay  tribes 

Porou-rangi  |  of  N  Z. 

in  N,Z,  East  Coast  Poroa-rangi 

decendantt  on 

East  Coast  of 

N,Z. 

From  Porourangi  and  his  brother  (Tahu-potiki)  have  sprung  all 
the  tribes  of  the  East  Coast  and  the  Middle  Island.       And  from  Ira 
have  descended   the  Ngati-Ira  and  Whanau-a-Apanui  of   the  Bay  o 
Plenty,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  from  Kahungunu  come  all  the 
tribes  from  Mahia  Peninsular  to  the  Wairarapa. 
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The  Pane-nehu  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  the  present  day,  for 
both  the  Whakatohea  and  the  Ngai-Tai  have  taken  a  leadmg  part 
in  the  destruction  of  that  people,  who  in  the  days  of  Tu-tiamure,  only 
sixteen  generations  ago^  were  strong  enough  to  make  Eahungunu  sue 
for  peace.  The  only  Pane-nehu  now  living  are  to  be  found  among  the 
two  tribes  above  mentioned.  Te  Awanui,  chief  of  the  former  counts 
twenty-six  generations  from  Tao-tu-rangi  and  about  twenty  from 
Muriwai,  who  came  in  Mata-atua.  We  may  therefore  safely  assume 
that  Nukutere  came  here  at  least  one  hundred  years  before  the  Arawa 
migration. 

HOBOUTA. 

It  is  probable  that  this  canoe  arrived  in  New  Zealand  about  the 
same  period  as  Nuku-tere ;  at  any  rate  it  was  one  of  the  early 
Polynesian  visitors  to  this  country.  Concerning  this  migration  the 
traditions  are  singularly  clear  and  reliable,  for  we  must  remember  that 
six  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  great  navigator  Paoa 
brought  his  frail  bark  to  these  shores. 

Paoa  has,  of  course,  being  deified  by  his  descendants,  and  all 
sorts  of  impossible  and  absurd  actions  have  been  ascribed  to  him.  It 
is  said  that  Horouta  first  made  the  land  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  where 
she  grounded  on  a  shoal  called  ''  Tukirae-o-kirikiri."  One  half  of  the 
crew  left  the  stranded  vessel  at  that  place,  and  proceeded  overland  to 
Tauranga-nui-a-Rua  (Poverty  Bay),  under  the  command  of  Paoa,  Ira, 
Koneke,  Te  Paki,  Hakutore,  Awapaka,  Tane-herepi,*  Tangi-torona, 
Mahu,  and  Tararoti.  These  men  went,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  obtain 
timber  with  which  to  mend  their  canoe,  while  the  other  half  under 
the  chiefs  Hiki-tapua  and  Makawa  remained  on  board,  and  not  only 
succeeded  in  getting  their  canoe  off  the  reef,  but  also  sailed  into 
Poverty  Bay  where  they  picked  up  the  remainder  of  the  crew. 

There  are  many  strange  circumstances  connected  with  this 
migration  that  require  explanation,  and  foremost  among  them  is  this  : 
that  though  the  names  of  at  least  fifty  men  and  women  who  came  in 
this  canoe  are  known,  yet  only  three  members  of  the  crew  are  recog- 
nised as  having  descendants  in  New  Zealand  at  the  present  day,  viz., 
two  children  of  Paoa  named  respectively,  Hine-akua  and  Pairangi  and 
the  Tuhoe  ancestor  Hakiri-rangi  whom,  I  have  already  mentioned. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  it  may  be  assumed  that  Horouta  re- 
turned to  Hawaiki ;  indeeed  the  explanation  will  probably  be  found  in 
one  of  the  traditions  of  Upolu  in  the  Navigator  Island.  In  Turner's 
''  Samoa"  we  learn  that  a  man  named  Pava — ^practically  the  same 

*  Bakurakn,  of  the  Ura-wera  tribe,  informed  me  that  Tane-herepi  was  the  son 
of  Motoro,  mentioned  above  ;  the  son  of  Tangiia  of  Raro-tonga.  Bakuraka  was  a 
competent  authority  on  such  matters. — [Editob.] 
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name  as  Paoa — onoe  resided  at  Upolu,  and  left  that  place  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  with  the  god,  Tangaroa.  The  method  whereby 
he  succeeded  in  leaving  that  island  has  the  merit  of  novelty,  for  we 
are  told  that  after  invoking  the  aid  of  his  gods,  he  took  a  leaf  of  a 
Taro  (caladium)  and  sailed  thence  to  Fiji.  This  feat  will  probably  be 
regarded  with  respectful  astonishment,  or  it  may  be  that  it  will  be  even 
doubted  by  his  half-educated  descendants  of  the  present  day,  who  are 
no  longer  assisted  or  even  protected  by  the  gods  of  the  Maori  pantheon  ; 
but  after  all  it  is  no  more  wonderful  than  some  of  his  subsequent 
performances  in  New  Zealand,  where-by  a  simple  effort  of  nature  he 
formed  the  three  rivers,  Wai-Paoa,  Wai-apu,  and  Motu.  Mr.  Turner 
relates  that  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  Paoa — very  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  friends — returned  to  Upolu,  bringing  with  him  a 
son  of  the  King  of  Fiji,  and  here  he  passes  out  of  Maori  history. 

Mata-whaorua. 

From  two  to  three  generations  after  the  arrival  of  Horouta,  there 
came  the  famous  sea  rover  Kupe,  who  is  generally  credited  with  the 
kudos  due  to  the  discoverer  of  these  islands.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  any  such  credit,  for  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  the  Ara- 
tauwhaiti  and  other  vessels,  came  here  long  before  Kupe.  The  only 
thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  popular  tradition  is,  that  he  was 
probably  the  first  man  from  his  own  group  to  visit  New  Zealand  ;  and 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Kupe  came  from  Baiatea,  it  was 
probably  the  tradition  of  his  voyage  that  caused  Turi  to  leave  that 
island  in  Aotea,  and  the  Arawa  to  leave  Tahiti  and  follow  in  his  wake. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Eupe's  voyage  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  desire  to  colonise.  It  was  rather  one  of  adventure,  undertaken  it 
is  said,  in  order  to  recover  his  wife,  Kuramarotini,  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  his  own  brother,  Hotu-rapa.  Whatever  the  motive  of 
the  voyage  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  adventurous  rover  left 
some  of  his  children  behind  him,  in  order  to  colonise  the  North  Island, 
and  from  one  of  his  daughters  have  descended  the  Mua-upoko  tribe. 

Te  Mamabi. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  ancestral  canoes  of  the  Nga-Puhi,  and  was 
commanded  by  the  chief  Nuku-tawhiti  who  came  here  in  search  of  a 
previous  migration  that  had  sailed  under  the  command  of  Tuputupu- 
whenua.  Such  is  the  tradition  as  to  this  canoe,  and  but  for  the 
tradition,  we  would  have  been  justified  in  supposing  that  Tupu  was  an 
autocthone,  for  the  name  signifies  <*  sprung  from  the  soil.'*  Nuku-tawhiti 
met  Kupe  near  the  North  Cape  and  there  learned  from  him  that  the 
people  whom  he  sought  were  at  Hokianga  ;  from  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  migration  of  Tupu  had  preceded  Kupe,  but  in  any  case  the 
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usual  fact  appears  that  they  not  only  knew  where  they  intended  to 
settle,  hut  also  that  Nuku-tawhiti  knew  where  to  look  for  those  whom 
he  sought.  In  the  legendary  history  of  almost  every  migration  we 
find  evidence  of  exact  knowledge,  showing  that  the  emigrants  -  left 
nothing  to  chance,  since  they  acted  in  all  cases  like  men  who  possessed 
reliable  information.  Even  Mori-ori  tradition  shows  that  the  Chatham 
group  was  known  and  occupied  generations  before  Mihiti  left  the 
shores  of  New  Zealand. 

Te  Mahuhu. 

This  was  the  canoe  of  the  Roroa  tribe  of  Nga-Puhi,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  where  it  landed,  or  indeed  any- 
thing connected  with  this  migration  ;  the  fact  is  that  Nga-Puhi 
have  so  long  been  the  subject  of  Christian  experiments  that  they 
have  lost  all  knowledge  of  their  own  history.  It  is  possible  that 
the  crew  of  this  canoe  were  the  people  whom  Nuku-tawhiti  sought ; 
but  if  so  the  genealogy  of  those  who  came  in  Mahuhu  is  somewhat 
short,  for  from  the  chief  Whakatau  to  middle-aged  men  now  living 
there  are  but  eighteen  generations.  A  very  singular  tale  is  told  of  two 
men,  namely  Eorako-uri  and  Eorako-tea,  who  were  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  Whakatau.  These  men  were,  it  is  said,  veritable 
Siamese  twins,  connected  below  the  shoulders,  but  in  all  other  respects 
well-formed  men.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  connection 
would  have  prevented  independent  action  on  the  part  of  either,  and 
have  debarred  them  from  taking  part  in  battle ;  but  such  was.  not  the 
case,  for  tradition  describes  them  as  very  valliant  men  and  skilful  with 
their  weapons.  At  last,  however,  one  of  the  brothers  was  wounded 
and  died,  and  the  natural  decay  of  his  body  killed  the  remaining  twin* 
Korako-uri  had  a  son,  Ngangana,  whose  grandson  Murua  was  also  a 
wizard  of  the  very  first  order,  as  was  but  natural  in  a  descendant  of 
Eorako-uri ;  he,  it  is  said,  possessed  unusual  powers  of  locomotion, 
and  like  the  great  tohumjay  Papahurihia  could  fly  through  space  at  will."*"' 

EURAHAUPO. 

Whether  this  canoe  was  or  was  not  one  of  that  fleet  known  as  the 
Arawa  migration,  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  vexed  question ;  there  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  doubt  that  the  same  craft  had  previously  visited  New 
Zealand.  The  Aupouri  tribe,  who  at  one  time  occupied  the  north  end 
of  this  island,  claim  that  their  ancestor  Pou  came  in  Eura-haupo,  and 
that  the  canoe  in  question  landed  its  living  freight  in  Tom  Bowlines 

*  Mahuba,  is  essentially  the  oanoe  of  the  Ngati-Whatua  tribe  of  Eaipara,  bat 
formerly  of  the  North  Gape.  When  I  first  knew  this  tribe,  forty-three'  years  ago  ^ 
their  old  men  knew  a  very  great  deal  about  Mahuha,  and  their  claim  to  descend 
from  its  orew  is  as  well  established  as  that  of  any  other  Maoris  of  N.Z. — [EDtroa.] 
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Bay ;  from  which  place  the  vessel  was  sent  back  to  bring  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe,  many  of  whom  had  been  left  behind  at  Hawaiki  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  voyage  by  reason  of  the  fact,  that  the  tribe 
was  too  numerous  to  find  accommodation  in  the  canoe  in  one  trip. 

Whether  Eurahaupo  was  damaged  when  about  to  start  on  her 
second  cruise — as  stated  by  the  Taranaki  tribe — is  doubtful,"^  but  the 
people  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  have  a  legend  to  the  effect,  that 
when  Eura-haupo  had  been  damaged  and  left  behind,  she  was  repaired 
and  refitted  by  a  section  of  the  Ngariki  tribe,  under  their  chief 
Te  Hoka-a-te-rangi,  and  was  re-named  Te  Bangi-matoru.  The  god, 
Tu-kai-te-uru,  is  said  to  have  been  the  directing  deity  of  the  craft.  As 
to  who  was  really  the  chief  of  this  canoe  there  is  some  doubt,  for 
of  those  whose  ancestors  came  in  Bangi-matoru,  some  claim  that 
Te  Bangi-hokaia  was  the  chief,  others  that  Te  Tangi-whakaea  held 
that  position.  Whosoever  may  have  been  the  chief  matters  very 
little,  the  interesting  fact  is  that  the  tribe  was  Ngariki,  for  we  are 
thereby  enabled  to  fix  with  tolerable  certainty  the  place  from  which 
they  set  out,  namely,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Cook  Group.  In 
the  Island  of  Mangaia  there  is  still  the  remnant  of  a  very  ancient 
tribe,  who  are,  and  have  been  known  as  Ngariki  or  Ngati-Mourea,  wlio 
are  descended  from  Avatea  (daylight)  and  his  wife  Vari  (mud)  through 
their  son,  Papa-aunaku,  who  landed  in  Mangaia  from  the  canoe 
Maukoro  some  one  hundred  and  forty  generations  ago.  For  may  own 
part  I  do  not  believe  that  Kura-haupo  and  Bangi-matoru  are  one  and 
the  same  canoe,  for  the  Ngati-Euia  and  other  tribes  of  the  West  Coast 
of  the  Middle  Island  assert  not  only  that  their  ancestors  came 
in  Kura-haupo,  but  also  that  the  canoe  was  lost  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Mawhera  (Orey)  Biver,  and  the  Taranaki,  Ngati-Apa,  and  Ngati-Euia 
who  came  in  that  craft  certainly  know  nothing  of  Bangi-matoru. 

Tu-NUI-A-RANGI. 

This  vessel  is  said  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  ancient  tribe 
of  Ngai-Tahuhu,  who  at  one  time  owned  all  the  land  from  the 
Auckland  Peninsula,  to  a  point  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Whangarei. 
These  people  have  long  been  extinct  as  a  tribe,  but  we  have  signs  of 
their  presence  in  many  of  the  old  names;  for  instance,  Otahuhu,  which 
signifies  the  place  of  Tahuhu,  was  named  after  the  founder  of  the 
tribe.  As  I  have  said,  this  tribe  has  long  been  wiped  out  of  existence, 
but  there  are  still  a  few  men  of  almost  pure  Ngai-Tahuhu  descent, 
namely,  the  grandchildren  of  Moetarau,  and  even  the  Ngati-Buangaio, 

*The  Nga  Raura  accoant  coDfirms  the  Taranaki  account  of  the  partial  wreck  of 
this  canoe  at  Bangi-tahoa  (Sunday)  Island.  The  acoonnt  is  oironmstanted,  and 
from  many  things  has  strong  probability  in  its  favour. — [Editob.] 
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of  Whangarei,  who  of  all  men  were  the  chief  factors  in  the  destruction 
of  this  ancient  tribe,  can  claim  descent  from  Tahuhu-nui-a-rangi.  It 
is  from  one  of  this  tribe,  the  old  chief  Taurau-Kukupa,  that  I  am 
indebted  for  this  fragment  of  Maori  history,  which  differs  in  many 
important  respects  from  that  of  any  other  migration  of  the  Maori 
people;  inasmuch  that  the  narrative  would  seem  to  refer  to  a  very 
remote  period,  before  the  existence  of  Aotea  (New  Zealand )  had  become 
generally  known  to  the  Polynesians. 

The  tradition  is  to  the  effect,  that  while  the  Ngati-Awa  and  Ngai- 
Tahuhu  yet  lived  on  one  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  name 
of  which  has  been  forgotten,  they  noticed  that  the  Kuaka  (curlews) 
migrated  every  year  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  that  they  invariably 
flew  towards  and  returned  from  the  same  point.  From  these  observa- 
tions the  learned  men  of  the  two  tribes  deduced  the  theory  that  there 
was  land  in  the  direction  of  the  curlews*  flight.  To  settle  this  question , 
two  canoes  were  built  and  fitted  out;  one  for  the  Ngati-Awa,  the 
other  for  Ngai-Tahuhu.  The  name  of  the  first  canoe  was  not  known 
to  my  informant,  but  the  second  was  called  Tu-nui-a-rangi.  Now 
at  this  particular  period  there  were  two  chiefs  of  the  Ngai-Tahuhu 
(brothers),  each  of  whom  aspired  to  lead  the  migration  to  the  shores  of 
the  unknown  land,  and  each  of  whom  earnestly  desired  his  brother 
to  remain  at  home,  and  take  charge  of  the  women,  children,  and 
old  people,  for  whom  there  was  no  room  in  the  canoe.  After  much 
wrangling  the  elder  brother,  whose  name  was  Te  Kokako,  consented  to 
remain  behind ;  but  when  the  canoes  were  about  to  sail  he  repented 
him  of  his  bargain,  and  hid  himself  under  the  grating  in  the  bow 
of  the  canoe.  Here  he  lay  concealed,  and  afraid  to  show  himself, 
even  when  far  out  at  sea ;  but  the  calls  of  nature  at  length  betrayed  his 
presence  to  those  who,  like  himself,  occupied  the  bow,  and  these 
men,  angry  at  the  deceit  practised  upon  them,  and  at  the  desertion  of 
the  women  and  children  by  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  stand 
by  them  even  in  the  gates  of  death,  proposed  to  throw  Te  Kokako  over- 
board, and  would  have  done  so  had  they  not  been  prevented  by 
the  younger  brother,  who  occupied  the  place  of  honour  in  the  stem  of 
the  canoe.  In  this  way  was  Te  Kokako  saved  from  a  watery  grave ; 
but  such  is  the  nature  of  Polynesian  man  that  he  was  not  grateful,  and 
bore  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  men  in  the  bow  of  the  ctinoe 
had  proposed  to  destroy  him.  On  this  point,  however,  he  said  nothing, 
for  in  such  a  case  he  recognised  that  he  was  one  against  many 
and  therefore  silence  was  golden,  but  none  the  less  he  quietly  bided  hi 
time. 

The  first  land  made  was  Motu-koliako,  an  island  off  the  Bay 
of  Islands  coast,  and  so  called  because  Te  Kokako  was  the  first  to  land 
thereon     nd  give  it  his   name.     From  this  point  they  sailed  south 
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fco  Ngunguru,  where  the  water  supply  of  the  canoe  ran  out,  and 
the  people  suffered  greatly  from  thirst.  This  was  the  opportunity  sought 
for  hy  the  recreant  chief,  who  craftily  persuaded  the  tribe  that  the  surf 
ran  too  high  to  permit  them  to  beach  their  canoe  with  safety ;  but  as  a 
supply  of  water  was  urgently  required,  he  volunteered  for  himself 
and  the  men  of  the  bow,  to  swim  on  shore  with  the  empty  vessels  and 
bring  off  a  supply.  This  offer  was  readily  accepted,  and  the  swimmers 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore,  but  they  could  find  np  water  fit 
t-)  drink,  and  were  about  to  return  with  that  doleful  intelligence,  when 
Te  Eokako,  having  first  bewitched  his  spear,  thrust  it  deep  into 
the  sand,  and  as  he  withdrew  it  a  spring  of  water  gushed  out,  at  which 
his  thirsty  folio  (vers  drank  deeply,  and  almost  immediately  after  fell 
and  died.  Then  Te  Kokako,  having  accomplished  his  purpose,  and 
avenged  the  insults  received  from  the  men  of  the  bow,  returned  to  the 
canoe,  and  hiding  his  own  share  in  the  tragedy,  persuaded  his  brother 
to  leave  the  poisonous  waters  of  Ngunguru,  and  move  further  down  the 
coast.  This  advice  was  followed,  and  the  migration  sailed  south 
to  Whangarei  where  they  settled,  and  were  known  as  the  Ngai-Tahuhu, 
until  they  were  wiped  off  the  roll  of  tribes  by  the  Nga-Puhi,  descendants 
of  that  Bahiri,  whose  father  Puhi  came  thither  in  the  canoe  Mata- 
atua. 

The  foregoing  are  the  canoes  by  means  of  which  the  ancestors 
of  the  Maori  people  succeeded  in  colonising  the  islands  of  New  Zealand ; 
but  in  making  this  statement  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  there 
were  not  others  engaged  in  the  same  ^ork,  for  tradition  has  in  fact 
preserved  the  names  of  many  canoes  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned ; 
some  of  which  would  seem  to  have  come  hither  out  of  mere  curiosity, 
and  if  they  did  rest  for  a  while  on  the  shores  of  Aotea,  it  was  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  re-fitting  the  vessels  in  which  they  intended  to  make 
the  return  voyage  to  their  homes  in  the  Pacific.  Other  canoes  are 
known  to  have  contributed  to  the  colonising  of  these  great  islands 
of  the  sea  of  Kiwa,  by  leaving  one  or  more  of  their  crew  behind  them  ; 
and  in  this  class,  I  think,  we  may  include  the 

Banoi-matoru. 

Tradition  relates  that  this  canoe  entered  the  Bay  of  Obiwa,  under 
the  direction  of  the  chiefs  Hape  and  Te  Bangi-whakaea,  and  the 
last-named  is  supposed  to  have  remained  in  this  country  with  a  small 
tribe,  who  were  a  section  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Ngariki,  but  of 
which  Ngariki  is  not  now  known  ;  for  there  were  several  tribes  of 
that  name  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  extinct.  The  god  of  this  clan 
was,  it  is  said,  Tu-kai-te-um,  who  singularly  enough  was  also  the 
god  of  the  Ngati-Maru  of  Hauraki,  who  are  of  the  Tainui  migration, 
and  could  not  have  been  connected  with  Ngariki. 
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Of  old  there  were  Ngariki  in  the  valley  of  the  Waipaoa  riTer 
(Poverty  Bay),  and  also  in  the  Piako  and  Lower  Waikato;  but  in 
neither  case  can  they  be  said  to  exist  as  a  tribe  at  the  present  day. 
The  Ngariki,  of  Mangatu,  on  the  Waipaoa  river,  claim  descent 
from  Ariki-nui,  who  flourished  some  twenty-four  generations  back,  but 
they  know  nothing  of  Te  Bangi-whakaea,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  trace 
a  single  descendant  of  this  man,  who,  I  am  of  opinion,  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Ngariki  who  are  said  to  have  perished  miserably  in  the 
snow  of  the  Bangipo  desert,  during  the  very  early  days  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  New  Zealand  by  the  Maoris.  My  reason  for  coming  to 
this  conclusion  is  that  the  last-named  Ngariki  were  from  Whiro- 
te-tupua,  who  is  known  to  be  an  ancestor  of  the  people  of  Mangaia,"^' 
which  is  also  the  ancient  home  of  the  Ngariki  tribe,  and  where 
they  might  still  be  living,  had  they  not  been  possessed  of  such 
inordinate  ambition,  that  life  did  not  appear  worth  living  to 
them  unless  they  were  the  masters  and  directors  of  that  life.  Not 
only  did  they  decline  to  allow  others  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Ngariki, 
but  also  to  manage  their  own,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  idea  they 
died. 

PUKA  TE  WaINUI, 

According  to  the  Arawa  tradition  this  was  the  canoe  in  which 
Rua-aio  crossed  the  great  sea  of  Kiwa,  and  took  possession  of  Maketu 
in  the  Bay  of  Plenty;  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Kua-aio 
was  found  in  occupation  of  that  place  when  the  Arawa  crossed  the  bar 
of  the  Eai-tuna  river.  The  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  the  two 
migrations  lived  peaceably  side  by  side  until  a  quajrel  arose  over 
a  woman,  between  Tama-te-kapua  and  Bua-aio.  In  the  struggle  that 
Qnsued  Bua-aio  was  worsted  and  went  inland,  but  to  what  place  is 
not  known,  for  it  is  supposed  that  he  has  no  living  descendants. 

Concerning  this  canoe  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  doubt, 
for  it  is  also  said  that  Bua-aio  followed  Taina-te-kapua  from  Hawaiki 
in  order  to  recover  his  wife,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  that  man, 
and  that  he  accomplished  this  journey  alone  and  unaided,  except  by 
the  power  of  his  karakia  (incantations)  ;  or  to  use  the  correct  ex- 
pression, "  his  canoe  was  the  tip  of  his  tongue." 

Tauira. 

This  canoe  landed  at  Whanga-paraoa,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  about 
three  generations  before  the  arrival  of  tiie  Arawa  migration.  The 
chiefs  of  the  canoe  were  Motatau-mai-tawhiti,  Tauira,  Bakiroa,  and 
Maru-papa-nui ;  the  last-named  of  these  was  one  of  the  ancestors 

*  He  is  also  an  ancestor  of  Maoris,  Tahitians,  Hawaiians,  AitutakiauB.  and 
other8.^[EDiTOR.] 
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of  the  Pane-nehu  tribe  ot  Opape,  near  Opotiki,  and  the  first-named 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe  known  as  the  Whanau-a-Apanui,  and 
the  man  who  had  the  honour  to  bring  with  him  the  famous  heirloom, 
called  Te  Whatu-kura-a-Tangaroa,  concerning  which  I  have  written  in 
my  chapter  on  Maori  superstition."^  It  seems  probable  also  that  the 
Tauira,  here  mentioned^  may  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe 
of  that  name  that  once  occupied  the  Wairoa,  near  Hawke's  Bay, 
and  who  may  yet  be  found  there  in  great  number's  but  under  the  name 
of  Eahungunu. 

Tu-TE-PEWA-WHARANGI. 

In  this  vessel  it  is  said  that  Paikea,  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
Ngati-Porou,  came  to  New  Zealand.  I  give  the  tradition  for  what 
it  may  be  worth,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  it  is  true.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  a  man  of  that  name  may  have  come  to  these  islands 
in  a  canoe  of  that  name,  but  most  certainly  the  Ngati-Porou  Paikea 
did  not.  From  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this 
subject,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  true  Paikea  was  a  descendant  of 
Toi-kai-rakau,  and  as  such  was  born  in  New  Zealand  ;  moreover 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  Ngati-Porou  do  not  admit  tliat  their 
ancestor  came  in  any  canoe  whatsoever,  but  that  he  was  the  Kabutia- 
te-Kangi  who  came  to  New  Zealand  by  the  aid  of  the  Taniwha 
Paikea.  I  do  not  agree  with  them  in  this  idea,  for  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Kahutia  and  Paikea  were  two  different  men. 

Pangatoru. 

Eakei-wananga-ora  was  the  chief  of  this  canoe,  but  the  crew 
are  said  to  have  remained  here  for  a  very  short  time  and  then 
sailed  away  into  the  unknown. 

Tb  Akiki-a-te-Tau. 

Tamatea-kai-ariki  was  the  chief  of  these  people,  but  beyond 
the  mere  name  nothing  is  known  of  them. 

Hasre. 

The  chiefs  of  this  canoe  were  Tu-ngutu-tangata  and  Tungu- 
tungu.     None  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel  remained  in  the  country. 

Araiubu. 

Of  this  vessel  nothing  is  known  except  that  Tata-i-tu  was  the 
chief. 

Bereanani.I 

Supposed  to  have  landed  at  Whangara,  and  that  Hongomai-tuahu 
and  Pouheni  were  the  chiefs.     Clearly  this  tradition   is  not  trust- 

*  See  also  this  joamal  vol.  ii,  p  234.  vol  ill.,  p  201.      \  Qaezy  Bere-anini.— [Ed.] 
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worthyi  inasmuph  as  the  two  men  mentioned  were  the  children  of 
Paikea  who,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  him'^.elf  bom  in  New  Zealand. 

Te  Buakaramea... 

The  Barawa  tnbe  of  Mangonai  claim  this  as  one  of  their  canoes, 
and  state  that  it  landed  at  or  near  Mangonai,  and  that  the  chiefs  were 
Te  Uriparaoa  and  Te  Papawi. 

Te  Waipapa. 

Another  of  the  canoes  of  the  Barawa  that  landed  at  Taipa 
near  Mangonui,  and  brougbi  the  chiefs  Eaiwhetu  and  Te  Wairere. 

MOTUHOTU-AHI. 

Claimed  as  a  canoe  by  the  Nga-Bauru  in  which  Pua-tautahi 
was  the  chief.     This  is  a  very  doubtful  canoe. 

Otu-rere-ao. 

This  vessel  brought  the  chief  Taikehu  to  Ohiwa,  where  it;  is 
said  he  found  Tairongo  and  the  Hapu-oneone  tribe  already  in 
possession. 

HiRA-UTA. 

This  was  the  canoe  of  the  great  Eiwa  who  landed  at  Turanga,  and 
his  descendants  inter-marryiug  with  those  of  Paoa,  produced  all  the 
tribes  of  Poverty  Bay. 


(To  be  contimud) 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


[161]    The  PlM6  of  Departed  Spirits. 

In  notes  149  and  155  reference  was  made  to  the  place  that  spirits  were 
supposed  to  take  their  final  departure  from,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Hawaiians,  Maoris  and  Morions.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  *'  Western  Pacific  Herald/*  published  by  Alport  Barker,  Victoria 
Parade,  Suva,  Fiji,  a  paper  admirably  printed  and  abundantly  illustrated,  and 
which  is  full  of  interesting  traditions  of  the  Fijians,  from  beginning  to  end. 
Amongst  them  we  find  the  following  which  bears  on  the  subject  of  this  note,  and 
shows  the  Fijian  belief  to  be  identical  with  so  many  branches  of  the  Polynesians : 
'*  The  natives  on  Vanua  Leva,  the  second  largest  island  of  the  Fiji  Group,  have  a 
legend  that  the  departed  spirits  go  to  the  west  end  of  the  island.  They  say  that 
when  a  Fijian  dies,  his  spirit  enters  a  rock  situated  on  the  road  from  Savuiavu 
Bay  to  Labasa,  and  then  travels  seventy  or  eighty  miles  down  to  the  end  of  the 
island.  The  spirit  then  throws  reed  spears  at  a  balawa  tree  (screw  pine).  It  is 
supposed  that,  as  soon  as  they  hit  the  tree,  they  can  go  to  rest.*' — ^En. 

[162]    Tree  feUiiig  with  the  Stone  Axe. 

In  rambling  over  the  islets  in  Waikare-iti  lake,  I  came  across  a  totara  tree 
which  some  one  has  in  past  times  commenced  to  fell  with  stone  axes  and  gave  up 
the  task  after  catting  in  about  six  inches.  The  tuaimu  or  kerf  is  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  depth  and  bears  no  traces  of  fire  having  been  used.  The  process  has 
been  to  make  two  horizontal  cuts,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  kerf,  and  then  to 
chip  out  the  block  of  timber  between  the  two  cuts  by  means  of  a  stone  adie, 
used  sideways.  The  marks  of  the  implements  used  are  plainly  seen  in  the  heart 
wood  in  the  centre  of  the  kerf,  but  at  the  edges  the  sap  wood  has  encroached  in  an 
endeavour  to  heal  the  wounded  trunk.  The  upper  edge  of  the  kerf,  however,  still 
bears  traces  of  the  toki.  The  whole  is  a  very  interesting  illustration  of  tree-felling 
as  practised  by  the  neolithic  Maori. — Elbdon  Best. 

[We  may  add  to  Mr.  Best's  note,  that  the  part  of  the  kerf  between  the  top 
and  bottom  cuts  was,  in  some  tribes  cot  out  by  the  heavy  axes  called  ffoki,  which, 
unlike  the  ordinary  tokt^  were  fastened  on  to  the  handle  in  a  liue  oontinuous  with 
the  handle,  and  not  at  right  angles  as  with  the  common  tohi.  The  poki^  indeed, 
was  used  as  a  hoge  chisel,  bat  without  the  use  of  a  hammer.— En.] 
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A  MEETING  of  the  Council  was  held  at  New  Plymouth  on  the  29th  June,  1908. 

Ck)rreBpondeDce  uas  read  and  accounts  passed  for  payment.    The  following 
new  members  were  elected : — 

351  Dr.  W.  H.  Ooldie,  SymondF  Street,  Auckland. 

352  The  Bev.  Father  Gognet,  B.M.,  as  Corresponding  Member. 

It  was  agreed  to  exchange  publications  with  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.  America. 

The  following  list  of  exchanges,  Ao.,  was  read,  as  received  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council : — 

1459-1462  Revue  de  VEcole,  D' Anthropologie  de  ParU,    February  to 
May,  1903 

1463  Jourfial  AnthropologiciU  Inttitutey  July-Dec.,  1902 

1464-5  Memoriae  de  la  Real  Acadewia  de  Ciencias  y  Aitet,     Vol.  iv., 
ai,82 

1466-1469  Jmnnal  Rityal  Geographical  Society,  Feb.  to  May,  1903 

1470  The  Natire  Langvagea  of   Cnlijomia.     Boland    B.    Dixon  and 

Alfri  d  L.  Kroeber.    From  the  authors. 

1471  Maidu  Myths.    Boland  B.  Dixon.    Fnmi  the  author. 

1472  The    Arapaho.      Bulletin    of    the   American    Museum,    Natural 

History,  vol.  xviii,  part  1 

1473  Atttiqrarisk  Tidekriftfor  Sverrige.    Vol.  xvii.,  1-2 

1474  Records  Auttralian  Museum.    Vol.  i.,  No.  1 

1475  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute.    Vol.  ii.,  part  6 

1476-7  The  American  Antiquarian.    Vol.  xxiv.,  6-6 

1478-1480  Berichte,  Land-vnd  Forestwirtschajt   in  Deutsch  Ostafiica, 
Heft  8-4.5 

1481   Archivio  ptr  L'Anthropologia,  Societa   Italiana  D^Anthropolo^iOy 

vol.  xxxii.,  8,  1902 

1482-3  Na  3Iaia.    February-April,  1903 

14S4-5  Science  of  Man.    March-April,  1903 

1486-8  Journal  Royal  Colonial  Institute.    Maroh-April-May,  1903 

1489-90  Te  Pipiwharauroa.    March  and  April,  1903 

1491-3  Journal  A  sin  tic  Society  of  Bengal.    No.  cccci.,  cccciv.,  ocOcv. 

1494  Mittheilungen     dei'     Anthropologischen     GeseUsehoft     in     Wein. 

Band  xxxiii.,  8-4 

1495  The  University  of  Montana.    Bulletin  No.  9 

1496  Memoirs t  Ameiican  Museum  of  Natural  History ,  vol.  v.      Kwakiutl 

Texts 

1497  AvstraHi.n   Mustvm,   Nests  and  Eggs    of  Birds^    Australia   and 

Tasmania.    Part  iii. 
1 498-  9  Annual  Report,  Smithsonian  InsHiution.    1900, 1901 
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Tkamsiatkd  by  J,  T.  LtBOB,  or  ArrnTAKii 


[Tsi  following  is  the  AttatoU  TeTaion  of  Ibe  itaTj  ot  Ira,  la  tboie  p«ople  okll  bim, 
bat  wbo  ii  named  Hiro  and  Piro  by  TfthitlaDS,  tad  Whlro  bj  Mkorii  of  Nev 
Zwlknd.  Ha  ia  ft  oonmuiD  anosEtoi  ot  all  three  brBnshea  of  the  nuw,  and 
hold*  an  important  poaition  in  their  liiatorles.  The  Maori  kcooaat  of  Whiro 
la  to  the  etteet  that  he  was  one  of  thoae  f,reBt  QBTigatora  that  fiooriahed  in 
the  Central  Paoifio  in  tba  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oentnriea  There  are  many 
toattared  notlcea  ot  bim  in  nriona  ohanta,  aod  lome  ot  bis  adventnrei  are 
related  in  John  White'a  "  Anoient  Hiitar;  ot  the  Maoris,"  Vol.  II.  There 
is  a  great  deal  about  him  aleo  in  the  Barotongan  traditions  (not  yat 
published),  and  muoh  also  in  the  Tabitian  traditions.  Hi*  plaoa  on  the 
gvnealo^oal  table,  given  at  the  end  ot  Mr.  Idirge's  paper,  does  not  agree 
witb  ei^er  Maori,  Barolongau,  or  Tabitian  aoooaois— he  is  aix  generations 
too  early.  Bat  this  is  eipl^ned  by  the  (act  ot  there  having  been  two,  if  not 
more.  Whiros,  and  in  process  ot  time  the  deeds  ot  the  one  have  been  ooo- 
tonnded  with  the  other.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  Ta-eta,  mentioned  In 
this  narrative,  is  the  Maori  Ta-wbeta,  or  Heta,  as  he  is  sometimes  oallad, 
who  was  a  oontemporary  ol  Uenaka-rakei-ora — No.  13  on  Mr.  Larga'a  list. 
— Editob.] 


MoE-TEB&uBi,  the  father  of  Iro,  came  to  Ennakara  from  Avaiki 
seeking  after  womeu.  He  made  love  to  one  Akimano- 
ki-a-tu,  a  married  Tom&n.  He  firet  visited  her  oa  the  two 
DJgbtBof  the  mooD  known  as  Ira  and  Oata.  When  the  woman  became 
pregnant  Moe-teraari  said  to  her,  "  If  our  child  yoa  are  about  to  give 
birth  to  turns  out  to  be  a  boy  I  will  call  him  by  my  two  nights  of  th« 
moon,  Iro-nui-ma-Oata."  The  woman  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  he  was 
so  named  accordingly.  Iro  lived  and  grew  up  to  manhood  at  Enoa- 
kura.  The  Ariki  of  the  land  at  that  time  was  Puna,  who  resided  there 
with  his  people.  These  are  some  of  Ira's  doings  during  his  youth. 
He  took  to  drinking  the  beer  called  Aremango,  which  he  made  him- 
self, filling  a  kumete  (large  wooden  bowl)  with  one  brewing.  He  then 
went  and  stole  a  fed  pig  called  Taapna,  belonging  to  the  Ati-Pnna  tribe, 

xo 
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which  was  kept  in  a  oaye  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  He  cooked  it 
in  a  nibtiye  oven,  and  ate  the  whole  of  that  big  pig  himseUt  B®  then 
drank  the  beer,  and  under  its  influence  performed  an  extraordinary 
feat.  He  oyertumed  one  mountain  on  top  of  another.  The  sign  or 
proof  of  his  handiwork  may  be  seen  in  the  spur  or  ridge  of  rocks 
extending  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  called  to 
this  day  '*  Iro's  rope,"  by  which  he  oyertumed  the  mountain."^  On  the 
summit  of  the  same  mountain  appears  in  bold  relief  the  paddle  (turned 
to  stone)  of  Iro's  canoe.  *'  Otutai,"  the  famous  vessel  itself — ^now 
transformed  into  a  rock — reposes  at  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon  between 
Baiatea  and  Tahaa,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  calm  weather,  while  the 
resounding  gong  of  Iro*s  vessel  is  represented  by  a  harmonious  stone 
on  the  small  reef-islet  Opua  at  Porapora  not  far  away.  One  notable 
enterprise  carried  out  by  Iro  was  a  voyage  from  these  windward  islands 
to  Vavau  to  the  westward  in  his  canoe  named  ''  Tutakeke-nui.**  He 
and  his  ship's  company  remained  at  Vavau  some  time,  then  returned 
to  windward  (Tahitian  Group).  When  they  came  back  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  chief  named  Makeu,  who,  together  with  his  people> 
came  in  their  canoe  '*  Tutakeke-iti,"  the  two  canoes  keeping  close 
together.  This  Makeu  was  a  noted  thief,  his  gods  being  Uri-kovaro 
and  Mata-tanumi,  the  dieties  of  thieves.  As  they  voyaged  together 
Makeu  took  a  great  liking  to  Iro's  canoe,  and  sought  means  whereby 
he  might  steal  the  same.  He  threw  his  magic  spells  over  Iro  and  the 
people  in  ''  Tutakeke-nui,"  and  caused  them  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  then  bringing  the  two  canoes  together  he  transferred  Iro  and  his 
people  and  their  belongings  to  **  Tutakeke-iti,"  while  he  (Makeu)  with 
his  people  took  possession  of  '*  Tutakeke-nui  "  and  paddled  away  with 
it.  Hence  arose  the  saying,  '*  The  sleep  of  Iro  on  returning  from 
Vavau  was  (like)  falling  asleep  in  winter  and  awakening  in  summer." 
When  Iro  awoke  from  his  magic  slumber  he  found  that  his  canoe 
C'  Tutakeke-nui ")  had  been  stolen  from  him.  It  was  thus  Iro 
returned  to  the  eastward. 

At  Enuakura  Iro  had  three  wives — the  first  was  Te  Eoa-o-te- 
Bangi,  the  second  Vai-tu-marie,  and  the  last  Noonoo-ringa^  He  begat 
many  children  by  these  three  sources.  On  one  occasion  the  Ati-Iro 
and  the  Ati-Puna  went  fishing.  The  latter  tribe  found  a  turtle  which 
was  named  Te  Akairi-raukava.  They  attempted  to  turn  it  (on  its 
back)  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  They  then  fetched  the  Ati-Iro  to  help 
them  to  turn  the  turtle*  The  Ati-Iro  said,  '*  We  will  turn  the  turtle 
(by  ourselves)  and  carry  it  inland."  The  Ati-Puna  then  left  the  fish 
and  went  away.    The  Ati-Iro  turned  the  turtle  and  carried  it  off  to 

*  Tahitian  tradition  places  the  scene  of  this  exploit  in  Tahaa,  one  of  the 
Society  Islands  we  believe. — £p, 
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Iro's  settlement  at  Motupae.  Iro  eat  open  the  fish,  reserving  only  a 
small  portion  for  Puna,  which  he  gaye  to  a  numerous  party  of  his 
relatiyes  to  convey  to  that  Ariki,  but  they  refused  to  go  as  they  knew 
they  would  be  killed  by  the  Ati-Puna  if  they  went  on  such  an  errand. 
As  they  would  not  stir  Iro  then  gave  the  portion  of  turtle  to  a  small 
party  of  his  relatives  to  take  to  Puna — namely,  to  his  son  Tautu — 
though  Iro  well  knew  that  his  son  would  be  killed  in  carrying  out  the 
mission.'^  Tautu,  however,  took  the  piece  of  turtle,  carrying  it  in  a 
food  basket  named  Tira-tu-ki-te-Bangi.  When  he  arrived  before  Puna 
he  said,  <<  Taste  this,  my  lord,  this  is  the  first  portion  of  uncooked 
fish ;  I  will  return  and  fetch  the  cooked  fish  for  you."  Puna*s  two 
taungas  (priests  or  wisemen),  Tao-pa  and  Tao-vananga,  said  to  him, 
"  0  Puna  1  do  not  taste  this  offering :  the  fish  has  been  consumed  by 
Iro  at  Motupae.'*  Then  Puna  became  very  angry,  and  killed  Tautu, 
cutting  off  his  head  and  flinging  it  on  to  his  rubbish  heap  of  food 
refuse.  Thereupon  the  spirit  of  Tautu  returned  to  Iro  and  said  to 
him,  '<  I  am  dead.*'  Iro  replied  to  the  spirit,  **  Return,  and  triumph 
over  Puna  in  argument.'*  Then  the  spirit  returned  into  Tautu's  head 
that  had  been  cut  off,  and  this  is  what  it  said  to  Puna,  '*  0  Puna !  my 
lord,  was  it  a  real  sin  ?  What  was  the  sin  for  which  Tautu  was 
killed,  and  now  lies  dead ;  (tell  me)  0  Tao  ?**  Puna  said  to  Tao-pa  and 
Tao-vananga,  "  Explain  to  Tautu  what  his  sin  was.*'  Those  two 
wise  men  then  answered  Tautu's  spirit  as  follows : — 

"  Tania's  sin  was  the  great  ongiual  sin  of  old, 
From  the  conception  of  the  progress  of  Earth  and  Sky, 
When  the  Sky  was  embracing  (Earth)  below 
When  the  Sky  was  clinging  above. 

From  the  time  of  (the  gods)  Tn-te-arakara  and  Ta-te-akatere 
Of  the  Heaven  of  peace  and  plenty. 
Ton  will  become  a  world  of  light  (and  leading) 
There  are  two  gods  of  this  bright  world,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon. 
The  sins  of  the  East,  and  the  sins  of  the  South,  bind  them  together, 
Pat  them  in  the  canoe  and  take  them  to  Vavaa. 
There  are  (the  gods)  Tane-roa,  Ti,  and  Akarimea, 
And  the  great  rapacious  fish  of  the  Ocean — ^Iro  himself. 
Gat  him  open  and  give  him  as  satisfaction  for  Taatu's  sin.*' 

Tautu  replied,  *' That  sin  is  blotted  out,  0  Taol  It  has  been 
blown  through  the  cocoanut,  built  into  the  canoe,  and  scooped  with 
the  fishing  net.'*  Tautu  again  asked,  **  What  was  the  sin  for  which 
Tautu  was  destroyed  and  now  lies  dead,  0  Tao  ?"  Puna  then  said  to  two 
different  wise  men  Tauu  and  Tapakati,  *' Explain  to  Tautu  what  his  sin 
was."   They  pleaded :  **  Was  not  the  sin  that  of  (eating)  Akairi-raukava 

*  As  stated  above  Puna  was  the  ariki  or  high  chief  of  the  land,  and  as  such 
the  turtle  was  his  due — hence  Iro*s  offence  in  appropriating  it,  a  very  seriouf 
inatter  according  to  Polvne&ian  law.— En. 
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which  was  consumed  by  Iro  at  Motuhae  ?  *'  Tauta  replied,  "  Akairi- 
raukava  remains  intact,  it  has  not  been  disposed  of."  Tauta  once 
more  repeated  bis  question.  Puna  then  directed  two  fresh  wise  men, 
Maiama  and  Maikatea,  to  explain  to  Tautu  what  his  sin  was.  They 
said,  **  We  do  not  know,  and  we  are  not  clear  that  he  has  committed 
any  sin."  Tautu  waited  a  short  time  for  them  to  speak  further,  but 
they  remained  silent.  Tautu  then  said,  **  This  is  a  trifling  worthless 
work  (like)  the  fleshless  ara  (tree)  of  the  forest.  I  have  vanquished 
you  (Puna)  in  argument,  and  to-morrow  will  be  our  (Ngati-Iro's) 
victory  witii  the  spears,  when  your  head  will  be  taken  o£f  by  my 
father,  Iro  at  Motupae."  The  spirit  of  Tautu  then  left  and  became 
extinguished. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  Iro's  wife  with  a  number  of  other  women 
were  bathing  in  the  Vai-te-pia  stream,  and  they  related  to  each  other 
with  much  laughter  their  adventures  with  their  paramours.  While 
entertaining  themselves  in  this  way  they  were  overheard  by  Iro's 
youngest  boy.  Iro  also  heard  their  uproarious  merriment  while  they 
were  bathing.  When  the  young  fellow  went  to  Lro,  the  latter  asked 
him,  **  What  is  all  this  revelry  going  on  down  in  the  stream  ?  "  His 
son  replied,  **  Vai-tu-marie  has  been  speaking  about  you,  and  of  her 
connection  with  Taeta,  and  she  told  her  companions  that  she  enjoyed 
sleeping  with  him  more  than  with  you.*'  This  made  Iro  very  angry. 
When  his  wife  came  back  from  bathing  he  said  to  her,  '*  Let  us  two 
go  down  to  the  beach  to  lash  (secure)  the  joining  of  the  canoe 
**  Otutai."  When  they  reached  there  Iro  sent  his  wife  inside  the 
canoe  to  pass  the  turns  of  lashing  (through  the  holes  in  the  joining) 
while  he  hove  them  taut.  While  thus  engaged,  Vai-tu-marie's  hand 
caught  in  a  turn  of  the  lashing.  She  called  out,  ''  0  Iro,  my  hand  1 " 
Iro  looked,  and  seeing  that  her  hand  was  not  caught  securely, 
slackened  the  lashing,  and  Vai-tu -marie  proceeded  to  reeve  the  turns  as 
before,  and  Iro  to  haul  them  taut.  Again  her  hand  was  caught  in  a 
turn  of  the  lashing — this  time  it  was  held  fast.  Iro  then  seized  the 
Htia^  he  was  working  with,  and  striking  his  wife  over  the  back  of  the 
neck  with  it,  killed  her.  He  then  dug  a  hole  under  the  centre  skid 
supporting  the  canoe  and  buried  his  wife's  body  there.  After  which 
he  returned  to  the  settlement.  This  is  the  lament  composed  by 
Taimarama — the  eldest  son  of  Iro  and  Vai-tu-marie — for  his  mother's 
death : — 

'*  When  I  went  to  seek  thee  at  thy  dwelling  place  thou  wert  not  to  be  found. 
I  am  held  fast  in  my  grief  and  mourning,  lamenting  for  my  mother  Vai-tu-marie 
(Whose  body)  has  been  thrust  by  Iro  beneath  the  centre  skid  of  (his  oanoe)  Otutai. 
The  noisome  pit  of  the  evil  spirits  Nganangana  and  Unumea 
I  will  spring  up  and  run  far  and  near,  yet  gently,  suoh  a  man  will  I  become. 

^  A  wooden  tool  used  in  the  lashing  of  the  joining  of  a  oanoe. 
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O  Tiki  (atoft)  0  lei  as  two  go  to  Uea,^  lor  at  Uea  are  the  graves. 

O  Tiki,  0  let  as  two  go  to  'Arekorero,  for  at  Arekorero  are  the  graves. 

O  Tiki,  0  let  ns  two  go  to  'Arevananga,  for  at  Arevananga  are  the  graves. 

(Much  remains  of  this  lament  too  long  for  insertion.  It  is  intended 
to  set  forth  the  intense  grief  of  Taimarama  for  the  murder  of  his 
mother  by  his  father  Iro.) 

After  Tai-marama  had  finished  his  lament  he  ran  away  to  the 
mountains  and  became  a  wild  man  of  the  woods  out  of  grief  for  his 
mother.  While  Iro  was  reposing  at  the  settlement  on  the  day  he 
killed  his  wife,  his  youngest  son  asked  him,  '*  Where  is  Vai-tu-marie  ?" 
As  the  boy  persisted  in  bis  enquiry,  Iro  at  length  replied,  ''  Where, 
indeed  is  Vai-tu-marie,  my  son ;  she  lies  dead  under  the  main  skid  of 
Otutai." 

Some  time  after  this  Lro  decided  to  make  war  on  the  Ati-Puna,  and 
he  sent  his  daughter  Pio"*  to  fetch  Tai-marama,  his  message  being  that 
Marama  was  to  come  to  slay  the  Ati>Puna  in  reyenge  for  the  death  of 
his  younger  brother  Tautu.  Iro  also  instructed  Pio,  "  If  you  find 
Marama  asleep,  take  his  bundle  of  spears  and  hide  them,  then  retire 
to  some  distance  and  call  him."  Pio  proceeded  to  carry  out  her 
errand  to  fetch  Marama.  She  met  some  men  of  the  Ati  Puna  tribe 
on  the  open  space  through  which  she  was  travelling.  She  wrenched 
o£f  one  of  the  aerial  shoots  of  an  ara  tree,  and  stabbed  the  man  to 
death  with  it,  shouting  in  exultation  : — 

**  O  Pio  sprung  from  Yaarie  (a  brave  anoettor) 
0  the  shoot  of  ara  (wood)."t 

Pio  went  on,  and  some  distance  further  along  met  another  member 
of  the  Ati-Puna  tribe,  whom  she  served  in  the  same  way,  shouting  her 
poean  of  triumph  as  before.  When  she  reached  Marama's  location  she 
found  him  asleep,  so  she  carried  away  his  bundle  of  spears  and  bid 
them — as  directed  by  Iro— in  the  bush.  She  then  retired  to  some 
distance  and  called  out  to  him,  **  0  Marama,  the  warrior  of  Enuakura, 
whose  stedfast  gaze  remains  fixed  alike  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  in  the 
gloomy  midnight,  or  the  morning  dawn,  turning  by  the  decree  of  the 
gods  into  perfect  day.'* 

1  An  island  said  to  be  in  the  North  and  West,  perhaps  Wallis  Island.. 

>  Saored  houses  in  Avaiki  like  Wharekora  of  the  N.Z.  Maoris. 

*  Pio,  according  to  Maori  history  is  Pio-ranga-tana,  a  daughter  of  Whiro's. 
This  Aitutaki  story  shows  the  origin  of  the  Maori  name — ranga-tatLOr^  i.e.  Fio- 
tha-army-raiser.— Eo. 

t  Slightly  transposed  oq  purpose  to  preserve  the  sense :  meaning  *'  0  Pio,  what 
wonders  yon  have  done  with  your  ara  dub  t "  .        ^ 
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Aroused  by  her  shouting  Marama  sprung  up  and  rushed  about 
hunting  for  his  bundles  of  spears,  but  he  could  not  find  any.  He 
then  chased  Pio.  She  ran  some  distance,  then  stood  and  threw  off 
her  clothes,  and  advanced  naked  towards  Marama  ae  she  had  been 
previously  instructed  to  do  by  her  father  Iro  in  order  to  ensure  her 
safety.  Marama  then  seized  her  and  took  her  into  his  house,  where 
he  slept  with  her ;  he  did  not  recognise  then  that  she  was  his  sister, 
tn  reply  to  Marama's  enquiry  as  to  the  object  of  her  journey  Pio  gave 
him  the  message  she  had  received  from  Iro  that  he  was  to  return  at 
once  to  assist  in  the  attack  that  would  be  made  on  the  Ati-Puna  on 
the  morrow.  Marama  said  to  her,  <*  You  return  and  tell  Iro  to  have 
"  Otutai "  all  ready  for  launching  and  to  get  the  Ati-Puna  to  stand  at  the 
side  of  the  canoe  opposite  to  the  outrigger — to  assist  at  the  launching — 
while  the  Ati-Iro  will  take  the  outrigger  side.  Also  to  have  thd 
morning  meal  before  daybreak.  I  will  be  there  at  sunrise."  Pio 
returned  to  Iro  and  delivered  Marama*s  message  to  him,  which  Ire 
arranged  to  have  carefully  carried  out,  and  on  the  following  morning 
at  break  of  day  his  people  were  all  ready  for  the  fray.  They  fetched 
the  Ati-Puna  and  placed  them  on  the  katea  side  of  the  canoe  as 
directed.  At  sunrise  Marama  arrived;  he  grasped  the  stem-piece, 
while  the  Ati-Iro  took  the  roaa  (outrigger)  side,  and  all  was  in  readiness 
to  launch  the  canoe.  This  was  the  song  at  the  moving  of  the  ancient 
Maori  vaka,  **  Otutai  *' — * 

Solo  :        *'  Laonoh  the  oanoe  Otatai  for  Iro-noi 

Hand  the  beater,  step  the  mast,  the  mast  Tomtatai. 
O  the  moltitade  of  Pana  are  withoat." 

Chobus;    **0I" 

Solo  :        «*  0  the  maltitnde  of  Iro  are  within.*' 

Chobttb:    "01" 

Solo  :        '*  Pakiara's  black  .  .  .  Pakiara's  black  .  .  .  '* 

Chobus  :    "  Yon  will  be  consamed  beneath  (the  oanoe) 

Ton  will  be  exterminated  beneath  (the  canoe).'* 

The  Ngati-Puna  saw  by  the  insulting  burden  of  the  song,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  they  were  entrapped  to  their  destruction,  but  they 
could  not  help  themselves.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  Ati-Iro*s  revenge 
for  the  murder  of  Tautu.  When  the  canoe  was  lifted  up  Marama 
overturned  it  on  top  of  the  Ati-Puna  and  slew  them.  The  Ati-Iro  had 
previously  hidden  their  weapons  in  the  herbage  at  that  spot,  and  when 
the  canoe  was  thrown  on  to  their  enemies  they  seised  their  spears  and 
slaughtered  the  Ati-Puna,  only  a  few  of  whom  escaped,  fleeing  to  the 
ocean  in  their  canoes.  The  land  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  th^ 
Ati-Iro,  hence  the  name  **  Marama  the  warrior  of  Enuakura.*' 

*  This  amvk  is  still  ocoasionally  recited  in  AitnMi  on  like  lantaebliig  M  a  eaM%. 
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This  was  Moe-teranri's  song  exalting  his  son  Iro's  name: — 
*'  0  Iro  who  stands  faoiog  the  whid  as  a  barrier  to  the  Maoake,^ 
Take  an  offering  for  Kongo.*   Thou  shalt  climb  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people 
On  the  back  of  daylight.    Long,  long  away  and  hidden  from  sight. 
Fear  not,  no  great  Ariki  in  thy  generation  can  compare  with  thee 

0  my  son.    Art  thon  a  Torea*  for  Anatonga  ?  * 

Art  thou  a  Torea>  for  Tongaiti>?  Art  thou  a  Torea*  for  Tangaroa^  the  mourner  t 

1  know  you  now. 

Ton  skinmied  along  o'er  the  tide,  with  craned  neck  and  eager  gaae,  just  touching 

the  brine  with  your  pinions. 
O  the  shoulders  of  Tane>  stoop  down  low,  we  two  will  kiss. 

0  Tane*  grieving  for  his  bird  (Iro)  O  Tane*  let  us  roam  together. 
No,  we  will  not  roam,  eh  ?    Await  the  arrival  of  the  wise  men 
Au-pu,  AU'Vananga,  Biro  and  Toro. 

Bivet  the  gan  of  your  eyes  Oatuke^  that  tb^  may  strike  and  pierie  npon 
lu-makao.^ 

1  will  lick  (follow)  Atuke*s  shadow  in  the  valley  and  on  the  long  outer  reef. 
A  noti*  looking  like  a  rock,  a  young patuhi^  carefully  guarding  ^e  ofaannd. 
A  division  of  speech  from  the  sea,  from  the  Lord  qf  the  Ooean, 

To  be  lost  in  the  deep  at  Akatautipa. 

The  laughter  was  long  and  hearty  of  this  son  of  the  hurricane  (Iro) 

Fre^pnnting  the  dark  ocean,  the  waste  of  waters. 

Enlivening  musical  sounds  (of  the  haara!^)  are  heard,  proclaiming : — 

The  fame  of  our  warlike  deeds  shall  spread  alar, 

The  fftme  d  our  warlike  deeds  shall  stand. 

This  is  a  descent  by  the  road  leading  down  to  Nuku-aio. 

The  children  (of  Iro)  shall  eat  of  the  food  of  the  land. 

Their  sleep  shall  be  as  sound  as  a  rock. 

They  shall  be  subdued  and  afraid  only  of  thee,  O  the  god.** 

This  ends  the  story  of  Iro. 

^  The  M Jfi.  quarter,  from  wbkkL  point  hurricanes  usually  start 
%  Ancient  gods— fiongo,  Tane  and  Tangaroa  being  the  greatest. 

*  The  well-known  wading  bird  found  on  the  shores  of  the  lagoon,  believed  ol 
old  to  be  one  of  the  messengers  of  the  gods. 

*  ABoesiorB. 

*  A  repulMve  rook-Uke  looking  fish  some  6  or  8  inches  long,  which  lies  half 
concealed  in  the  sand  in  the  lagoons,  and  on  which  the  natives  with  their  bare  feet 
are  very  apt  to  tread.  Its  erect,  hollow,  dorsal  spines,  through  which  the  fish 
discharges  a  poisonous  duid,  are  capable  of  inflicting  a  dangerous,  painful  wound, 
and  in  lome  cases  in  AiMaki  have  caused  death. 

*  A  bony  fish  some  8  or  10  inches  long,  only  found  in  the  channels  through  the 
CMC,  and  looked  upon  in  former  times  as  guardian  deities  of  those  waterways. 

7 «« Titikereti '*  and  **  tatakareta "  in  the  Maori  text  describe  the  musical 
sounds  produced  by  the  hurat  a  large  wooden  gong  much  used  on  festive  ooeasions 
in  fcsttei  times. 


TE    AUTARA    I    A    IRO. 

(Na  Ibbbabla-tama,  Aitutaki.) 


Na  Baati  (J.  T.   Labgb)  i  koi. 


MBi  AvAiKi  mai  a  Moe-terauri  te  metua  tane  o  Iro  ki  ranga  Id 
Enuakura  i  te  mokotoro  vaine,  i  te  vaioe  Akimano-ki-a-ta  e 
varne  noo  tane.  Tera  nga  po  i  aere  ei  a  Moe-terauri  e  atoro  i 
aia,  e  Iro  e  te  Oata;  e  kia  nui  taua  vaine  ra,  karanga  atu  a  Moe- 
terauri,  **  Me  anau  ta  taua  tamaiti  e  tamaroa  ka  tuoro  au  ki  oku  po  e 
Iro-nui-ma-Oata."  Eua  anau  e  tamaroa  kua  tuoro  ki  taua  ingoa  ra. 
Kia  noo  a  Iro  ki  Enuakura  kua  tupu  aia  ei  tangata.  Tera  te  Ariki  ki 
runga  i  te  enua  i  taua  tuatau  ko  Puna  e  tona  pae  tangata.  Tera  tetai 
rare  a  Iro  i  tona  mapuanga  kua  kai  aia  i  te  kava  ko  Aremango  te 
ingoa.  Eua  kumu  a  Iro  i  taua  kava  ra  okotai  kumuanga  i  ki  te 
kumete.  I  reira  kua  aere  a  Iro  kua  keia  i  te  puaka  a  te  Ati*Puna ; 
tera  te  ingoa  i  taua  puaka  ra  ko  Taapua,  e  puaka  angai  i  raro  i  te 
tumu  0  te  Maunga  i  roto  i  te  ana.  Eua  tao  aia  i  taua  puaka  ra,  kua 
kai,  kua  pou  i  aia  anake  taua  puaka  atupakapaka.  Eia  inu  aia  i  taua 
kava  kua  rave  aia  i  tetai  rare  tu  ke,  kua  turaki  aia  i  tetai  maunga  ki 
runga  i  tetai ;  te  vai  ra  te  akairo  i  tana  i  rave,  e  ivi  maunga  mei  runga 
mai  i  te  maunga  e  tae  ua  atu  ki  te  tai,  e  ivi  toka  kaoa  nei,  i  karangaia 
ko  te  taura  a  Iro  i  turakina  i  te  maunga.  Tei  runga  i  taua  maunga 
rai  te  akairianga  i  te  oe  o  te  pai  o  Iro  ko  Otutai.  Eo  te  tino  i  te  pai 
tei  raro  i  tetai  roto  tei  roto  pu  ia  Baiatea  e  Tahaa.  Eo  te  pate  o  te 
pai  o  Iro  tei  Porapora,  tei  runga  i  te  Motu  i  te  Opua. 

Tetai  rare  a  Iro  kua  tere  mai  aia  mei  runga,  ma  tona  aonga  vaka, 
kua  aere  ki  raro  ki  Vavau ;  tera  te  ingoa  o  taua  vaka  i  aere  ei  ki  raro 
ko  Tutakeke-nui.  Eia  tae  aia  ki  Vavau  kua  noo  aia  ki  reira  e  roa,  kua 
oki  mai  aia  ki  runga  nei.  Eua  aere  katoa  mai  tetai  tangata  ko  Makeu 
i  taua  aerenga  o  Iro ;  tera  te  ingoa  o  tona  vaka  ko  Tutakeke-iti.  Eua 
kapiti  nga  vaka  i  te  aerenga  mai.  Eo  taua  Makeu  ra  e  tangata  keia ; 
ko  tona  au  atua  ko  Uri-kovaro,  ko  Mata-tanumi — nga  atua  no  te  keia. 
Eia  aere  mai  raua  i  te  Moana  kua  anoano  taua  tangata  ra  a  Makeu  i  te 
pai  a  Iro  kua  kimi  aia  i  tona  ravenga  keia  e  rauka  i  aia  te  vaka  o  Iro. 
Kua  matairi  moemoe  aia  i  a  Iro,  kia  parongia  e  te  moe  kia  riro  i  aia  te 
vaka  o  Iro.  I  reira  kua  tiria  a  Iro  i  te  moe  ma  tona  vaka  tangata. 
Eua  aere  mai  a  Makeu  kua  tapiri  i  tona  vaka  i  te  pae  i  to  Iro  vaka, 
kua  akairiia  a  Iro  ki  runga  i  tona  vaka  ko  Tutakeke-iti,  ma  te  au  meft 
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katoa  atu  no  ronga  i  te  yaka  o  Iro.  Eua  aere  a  Makeu  e  tona  au 
tangata  ki  runga  i  te  vaka  o  Iro,  ia  Tutakeke-nui,  i  r«ira  kua  oe  i  te 
vaka  o  Iro,  kua  peke  i  aia.  No  reira  i  karangaiaH,  *'  E  ko  te  moe  a 
Iro  mai  Vavau  ka  moe  i  a  Pipiri  ka  ara  i  a  Akau.''  Eo  te  aerenga  mai 
o  Iro  ki  runga  nei.    Eia  ara  aia  kua  peke  tona  vaka  i  te  keia. 

Eua  takoto  a  Lro  ki  nga  vaine  tokotoru ;  te  vaine  mua  ko  te  Eoa- 
o-te-Bangi,  te  vaine  rua  ko  Vai-tu -marie,  e  ko  te  vaine  openga  ko  Noo- 
noo-ringa.  Eua  anau  nga  tamariki  e  tokorai  mei  roto  i  aua  nga  puna 
e  torn  ra.  Eia  tae  ki  tetai  tuatau  kua  aere  te  Ati-Puna  e  te  Ati-Iro  ki 
te  tautai.  Eua  kitea  te  onn  e  te  Ati-Puna,  tera  te  ingoa  i  te  onu  ko 
Akairi-raukava ;  kia  uri  te  Ati-Puna  i  taua  ika  ra  kaore  i  rauka.  I  reira 
kua  tiki  i  te  Ati-Iro  e  uri.  Tera  te  autara  a  te  Ati-Iro,  **  Naku  e  uri, 
naku  e  kave  atu."  Eua  aere  te  Ati-Puna  kua  akaruke  i  te  onu.  Ei 
reira  te  Ati-Iro  kua  uri,  kua  apai  ki  Motupae,  koia  te  ingoa  i  te  ngai  i 
noo  ei  a  Iro.  Ei  reira  kua  tuaki  a  Iro  i  taua  ika  ra,  kua  tuku  i  tetai 
ngai  iti  ua  te  tumu  i  te  karaponga  na  Puna.  Eua  oake  ki  te  kopu 
tokorai  e  kave ;  kaore  e  keu.  Eua  kite  ratou  ka  mate  i  te  Ati-Puna. 
Eia  kore  e  keu  te  kopu  tokorai,  e  tuku  ei  a  Iro  ki  te  kopu  tokoiti,  kia 
Tautu.  Eua  kite  rai  a  Iro  e,  ka  aere  rai  ka  mate.  Eua  kave  a  Tautu 
i  taua  potonga  ika  ra  kia  Puna,  kua  tuku  ki  roto  i  te  raurau,  ko  Tira- 
tu-ki-te-rangi.  Eia  tae  a  ia  ki  mua  i  a  Puna,  tera  tana,  ''  Ea  tongi ;  E 
taku  ariki  1  ko  pikaomua  tena,  ko  te  ikamata  tena,  ka  oki  au  ka  tiki  i 
te  ika  maoa.**  Tera  ta  nga  taunga  o  Puna,  ta  Tao-pa*  e  ta  Tao- 
vananga.  '*  E  tio  e  Puna !  auaka  e  tongi,  kua  pou  te  ika  i  a  Iro  ki 
Motupae.'*  Ei  reira  kua  riri  a  Puna.  Eua  ta  i  a  Tautu,  kua  tipu  i  te 
upoko,  kua  titiri  ki  runga  i  te  utunga  kai,  koia  te  vairanga  teita  a 
Puna.  Eua  oki  te  vaerua  o  Tautu  ki  a  Iro  kua  akakite,  *^  E  kua  mate 
au.*'  Tera  ta  Iro  ki  taua  vaerua,  ''E  oki  koe  ei  akare  korero  kia 
Puna.*'  E  oki  ei  te  vaerua  ki  roto  i  te  upoko  o  Tautu  i  tipuia  ra,  tera 
tana  autara  kia  Puna  : — 

«  E  Puna  taku  ariki !  e  ara  tika  ko  te  ara,  e  aa  te  ara  ka  tineiia'i  a 
Tautu  ka  mate  ei  nei  E  Tao  ?  *' 

Tera  ta  Puna  kia  Tao-pa  e  Tao-vananga,  ''Apitoa  tai  ara  a 
Tautu.** 

Tera  ta  raua  autara : — 

*'  Ko  te  ara  ia  te  tamn  ko  te  ara  ia  te  kere,  ko  te  ara  ia  Aitanga  a  Koka  ia 

Aitanga  a  Bangi. 
I  te  Rangi  piri  io,  i  te  Bangi  piri  ake,  i  a  Ta-te-ara-kura  i  a  Ta-te-akatere, 

i  te  Bangi-akaparia. 
Ka  pn  koe  e  ao  Marama. 

Tokoiaa  lu  nga  Ariki  o  avatet  ko  te  Ba  ko  te  Marama. 
Ko  te  ara  i  Iti,    ko  te  ara   i  Tonga,  e  ram  e  uta  ki  te  vaka  e  kave  ki 

Vavau. 
Ena  ra  ko  Tane-roa  ko  Tane-poto  ko  Ti  ko  Akarimea. 
Ko  te  Ika-pokopoko  arera  o  te  Ifoana — ^ko  Iro  ia — tnakina,  oake  e  one  i  te 

ara  a  Tautu." 
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Tera  ta  Tautu,  **  Eua  eke  ia  ara  e  Tao  1  kua  pui  ki  te  niu,  kua  rarango 
ki  te  Taka,  kua  akaei  ki  te  kupenga.'*  Eua  oi  akaou  a  Tauta,  ''  Eo  te 
ara,  e  aa  te  ata  ka  tineiia'i  a  Tautu  ka  mate  ei  nei  e  Tao  ?  "  Tera  ta 
Puna  ki  nga  taunga  ke,  "  E  Tauu  e  Tapakati !  Apitoa  tai  ara  a  Tautu." 
Tera  te  autara  a  nga  taunga,  *'E  aa  oki  te  ara  i  Akairi-raukava  i 
pou  ia  Iro  ki  Motupae.*'  Tera  ta  Tautu,  "  Tera  rai  Akairi-raukava, 
kaore  i  uriia  kaore  i  paakia. ' '  Eua  ui  akaou  a  Tautu  i  taua  uianga  mua  rai. 
Tera  ta  Puna  ki  nga  taunga  ke,  ko  Maiama  e  Maikatea,  "  Apitoa  tai 
ara  a  Tautu."  Tera  ta  raua,  *'  Eaore  ta  maua  ara  i  kite.  Eaore  oki 
a  maua  ara  i  m6rama."  Eua  tiaki  poto  a  Tautu  kia  ki  mai  ratou 
kaore  rai.  T^ra  ta  Tautu,  '*  E  umiumi  e  angaanga  ua  iora  ko  te  ara 
kiko  kore  o  te  vao,  ko  te  re  korero  tena  te  apid  nei  au,  apopo  ko  te  re 
tokotoko  e  peke  ei  toou  upoko  i  toku  metua  i  a  Iro  ki  Motupae."  I 
reira  kua  oki  te  vaerua,  kua  mate. 

E  tae  ki  tetai  tuatau  kua  aere  a  Vai*tu»marie,  te  yaine  a  Iro  ki 
raro  i  te  vai  me  tetai  toi  yaine,  kua  autaratara  ratou  ki  raro  i  te  yai  i 
Vai-te*pia,  i  ta  ratou  au  tane  keia.  Te  akarongo  ra  te  potiki  openga  a 
Iro,  te  kite  ra  oki  a  Iro  i  roto  i  te  are  i  te  m&rua  i  raro  i  te  yai.  I 
aere  ei  taua  tamaiU  ra  ki  a  Lro,  i  ui  mai  ei  a  Iro,  <*  E  aa  te  mama  i 
raro  i  te  yu  ?  "  Tera  ta  te  tamaiti  kia  Iro,  *'  1  autara  ana  a  Vai-tu- 
marie  i  a  koe  ko  taau  moe  i  aia  mapiipii  runga  ua  kia  moe  ra  a 
Ta-eta — ^te  tane  keia — i  aia  papapapa  tukia  ki  te  Atupapa^"  I  reira 
kua  tupu  te  riri  o  Iro.  Eia  aere  mai  te  yaine  mei  i  raro  i  te  yai  kua 
kanmga  atu  a  Iro  ki  aia,  *'  Ea  aere  atu  taua,  ki  t&tai  ka  aro  i  te 
yaka  i  Otutai.  Eia  tae  ki  t&tai  kua  tuku  a  Iro  i  te  yaiue  ki  roto  i  te 
yaka  ei  akapapa  i  te  kaa,  tei  yao  a  Iro  i  te  keke  i  te  kaa.  Eia  raye 
raua  i  ta  raua  nure,  kua  keke  a  Lro  i  te  kaa,  kua  piriiia  te  rima  o  te 
yaineki  te  kaa,  tera  ta  te  yaine,  ''  E  Iro  E I  taku  rima  1 "  Kia  akara 
a  Iro  kacHre  i  mou  meitaki  te  rima  ki  roto  i  te  kaa,  kua  toku  kia 
matara.  Eua  mea  akaou  i  te  kaa  kua  piritia  rai  te  rima  o  te  yaine. 
Eua  mou  meitaki  te  rima  kua  opara  a  Iro  i  te  titia  i  te  yaka,  kua  patu 
ki  runga  i  te  reikaki,  kua  mate.  Ei  reira  kua  ko  a  Iro  i  te  yaaroa  ki 
raro  i  te  nmgo  metua  i  Otutai,  kua  tann  i  te  tino  o  Vai-tu^cnwrie  i  reira. 
Eua  oki  a  Iro  ki  te  kainga. 

Tera  te  tako  a  Tai-marama  te  tamaroa  no  tona  me^^ia  yaine,  no 
\ai-tu-marie: — 

**  Kia  tanoroi  ui  atu  ana  au  ki  toou  kaiuga  e  kore  e  iakaroa. 
E  taapu  atu  ana  au  e,  e  eva.    £  eva  metua  ana  au  nooku  i  a  Vai-tu-marie. 
Kua  tiria  ake  nei  e  Iro  ki  raro  ki  te  rango  metua  ia  Otutid. 
Ko  te  rua  ia  o  nga  taae  o  Nganangana  e  tJnumea. 
B  matike  ra  au  ki  runga  nei.    Te  ororoa  te  oropoto  te  oro  mainaina. 
E  pu  ra  tangata  e.  E  Tiki  E  t  taua  ra  ki  Uea,  tei  Uea  oki,  ei  reira  nga  raa. 
E  Tiki  E !  taua  ra  ki  Are-korero,  tei  Are-korero  oki  ei  reira  nga  ma. 
fl  Tiki  E !  taua  ra  ki  Are-vananga,  tei  Are-vananga  oki  ei  reira  nga  rua.'* 

(Te  yai  atu  ra  te  roaanga,  i  taua  tako  nei.) 
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Eia  oti  ia  Tai-Marama  i  te  rave  i  tela  tako  no  tona  xtietua  vaine. 
Eua  oro  aia  ki  te  maunga,  kua  riro  aia  ei  tangata  rere  vao  no  te  aue  ki 
te  metua  vaine.  Eia  noo  a  Iro  ki  te  kainga  i  taua  aiai  kua  ui  te  potiki 
ki  aia,  ''  Teiea  a  Vai-tu-marie  ?  "  No  te  rai  maro  i  te  ui  a  tana  potiki 
ra  kua  akakite  a  Iro, ''  Teiea  oki  a  Vaitu-marie,  e  taku  potiki !  kua  mate 
tei  raro  i  te  rango  metua  ia  Otutai." 

Eia  tae  ki  tetai  ra  kua  akatupu  a  Iro  i  te  tamaki  ka  ta  i  te  Ati- 
Puna.    E  i  reira  kua  akaunga  i  te  tamaine,  i  a  Pio,  ei  tiki  i  a  Marama. 
Tera  tana  poroki.    Eia  aere  mai  a  Marama  ka  ta  i  te  Ati-Puna  ei  ranga 
i  te  ua  0  toona  teina  a  Tautu.     Tera  tetai  autara  a  Iro  kia  Pio,  '*  Me 
aere  koe  kua  varea  e  te  moe,  e  tari  koe  i  te  ruru  o  te  tokotoko  e  uuna, 
ei  reira  koe  ka  oro  ei  ki  tetai  ngai  ka  tuoro  ei  i  a  Marama."    Eua 
aere  i  reira  a  Pio  i  te  tiki  i  a  Marama.    Eua  aravei  i  nga  tangata 
no  roto  i  te  Ati-Puna  i  te  arata  i  te  aria.    I  reira  kua  aati  a  Pio 
i  te  kaiara,  ko  tana  tokotoko  ia  i  te  ta  i  aua  nga  tangata  ra ;   kua 
mate.      Tera  tana  akariro,  ''E  Pio  e !  te  kai  ara  varie  te  taputapu.'* 
Eua  aere  a  Pio  e  tae  atu  ki  tetai  ngai  kua  aravei  i  tetai  tangata  kua 
aati  ra  i  te  kaiara,  kua  ta,  kua  mate,  ko  taua  akariro^rai.      Eua  tae  i 
reira  ki  te  kainga  o  Marama;  kia  aere  atu  kua  varea  a  Marama  e  te 
moe.    Ei  reira  aia  e  tari  i  te  ruru  tokotoko  i  te  uuna  ki  te  ngangaere,  i 
acre  ai  a  Pio  ki  tetai  ngai  tuoro  ei ;  tera  tana  tuoro,  '<  E  Marama- toa-i- 
Enuakura  1  i  karo  ei  te  aiai  metua  i  te  turuaipo,  i  te  tatauata,  te  po  tea 
uaine  e  te  Atua  ei  ao."    Tana  tuoroanga  kua  tu  ki  runga  a  Marama, 
kua  oro  ki  te  ruru  tokotoko,  kaore ;  kua  aere  ki  tetai  ruru  tokotoko 
kaore ;  kua  oro  kua  tuaru  i  te  tuaine,  kua  oro  a  Pio  ki  tetai  ngai  kua  tu 
mai  kua  tatara  i  te  kakau  kua  titiri,  kua  oki  ki  runga  i  te  tungane,  e 
mea  poroki  na  Iro  kia  akapera  ei  paretea  kia  ora.    Ei  reira  kua  rave  a 
Marama  i  a  Pio  ki  roto  i  te  are,  kua  moe.    Eare  aia  e  kite  e  ko  tona 
tuaine.   Ei  reira  kua  ui  a  Marama  ki  aia,  *'  E  aa  toou  aerenga  ?"  Aka- 
kite atu  a  Pio,    **  I  akaungaia  au  e  Iro,  ei  tiki  i  a  koe  ka  ta  i  te  Ati- 
Puna  apopo.*'    Earanga  atu  ei  a  Marama,  '<  E  oki  koe  e  aklakite  kia 
Iro  e  akaaroaro  ia  Otutai  e  tuku  i  te  Ati-Puna  ki  katea,  e  tuku  i  te 
Ati-Iro  ki  roto  i  a  roa."    Eua  karanga  oki  a  Marama  kia  Pio,  '*  E 
akakite  koe  kia  Iro  kare  e  maae  te  ata  ka  kai  i  te  angai.    Ea  aere 
atu  au  i  te  kakenga  i  te  ra.'*    Eua  aere  mai  a  Pio  kua  akakite  kia  Iro 
i  te  autara  a  Marama.     Eua  ariki  katoa  a  Iro  i  ta  Maruna  i  autara 
mai.   I  taua  ra  e  po,  popongi  ake  i  te  tatavata  kua  kai  i  te  angai.    Eua 
tiki  i  te  Ati-Puna  i  te  apaianga  i  a  Otutai,  kua  tuku  rai  i  a  ratou  ki 
katea ;  ka  kake  ake  te  ra  kua  tae  mai  a  Marama.     Eua  mou  a  Marama 
ki  mori  i  te  muri  vaka.    Tera  te  Ngati-Iro  ki  roto  i  a  roa  kua  rave- 
rave  tarere  i  te  apai  i  te  vaka.    Tera  te  amn  i  te  apaianga  i  a  Okitai 

Ka  ton :  "  Akftteietere  vaka  ia  Otutai  na  Iro-noi, 
Ko  mai  te  titia,  akata  te  tira,  ko  Tora-tatai 
£,  tei  yao  te  tin!  o  Puna  e  1  '* 
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EftmoQ,  «*01" 

Ka  ton,  **  Tei  roto  te  tini  o  Iro,  e ! " 

Kamoa,  "01*' 

Ea  ton,  **  I  kauri  no  Pakiara,  io  kanri  no  Pakiara ! " 

Ka  mon,  *'  Ka  pon  koe  ki  raro.    Ea  pon  koe  ki  rare  ! " 

(Eo  te  aiteanga  i  tei  reira  amu  ei  akakino  :  te  metua  vaine  o  te 
Ati-Pona,  ko  Pakiara,  kua  kite  ratou  e,  e  taki  i  a  raton  ki  te  mate, 
kaore  to  ratoa  ravenga.    Ko  te  ranga  ia  o  te  ua  o  Tautu). 

Eia  peke  te  vaka  ki  runga  kua  takauri  a  Marama  i  te  vaka  ki  runga 
i  te  Ati-puna,  kua  ta.  Eua  na  mua  te  Ati-Iro  i  te  tauru  i  ta  ratou  aa 
tokotoko  ki  roto  i  te  ngangaere  i  taua  ngai.  Eia  tauri  te  vaka  ki 
runga  i  te  Ati-Puua,  kua  mou  te  Ati-Iro.  ki  a  ratou  tokotoko  kua  ta ; 
kua  mate  te  Ati-Puna.  Tei  ora  kua  peke  ki  te  moana.  Eua  riio  te 
enua,  ko  Enuakura,  i  te  Ati-Iro.  No  reira  te  ingoa  ko  Marama-toa-i- 
Enuakura.    Tera  te  tako  a  Moe-terauri  no  tona  tamaroa  no  Iro  : — 

"  E,  Lro  £  !  e  tungutn  matangi  ko  te  arai  i  te  maoake, 

Tangi  nga  una  na  Bongo.    Ea  eke  i  te  kapn  ua  e  ! 

Eo  te  tua  o  Avatea.    Tna  atu,  Una  atu,  Akiukin,  Anaunau  I 

Eiritiia  te  taea.    Eaore  oki  e  Ariki  nui  i  kake  ana  i  te  papa  i  a  koe  nai. 

Taku  tama  e !    E  Torea !    E  Torea  ainei  koe  na  Ahatonga  ? 

E  Torea  ainei  koe  na  Tongaiti  ?  E  Torea  ainei  koe  na  Tangaroa-ta  eva'i  ? 

Eua  kitea  koe  e  an. 

I  tipi  ana  koe  i  reira.    I  aro  ana  koe  i  reira,  i  tapa  kiriiai  ana  koe  i  reira. 

E  te  ua  o  Tane  piko  io  ki  raro  ka  ongi  taua. 

£  Tane  tangitangi  i  tana  manu,  £  Tane  ka  tetere  taua. 

Aua  taua  te  tetere  i  kia  tae  mai  nga  taunga  ko  Au-pu  ko  Au-vananga  ko 

Biro  ko  Toro. 
Akatoroa*i  ra  i  kona  0-Ou  mata  £  Atuke  kia  tu  kia  puta  ki  runga  i  o  Tu- 

Makao. 
Naaku  e  mitimiti  ki  te  Ataiti  i  roto  o  Atuke,  i  te  Tarui  i  te  Akau  roroa. 
£  noa  matai  punga,  e  teina  patuki  tiakina  moe  a  te  avaaya, 
E  vaainga  kupu  no  tai  no  te  Atu  Moana. 
Ea  roroti  ake  nei  ki  tai  o  Akatautipa, 
Eua  kata-oreore  mapi,  ko  tama  ua  uriia. 
Aerea  ki  moana  uriuri,  ki  moana  vaivai. 

Na  (itikereti  na  tatakereta ;  te  ingoa  ra  o  Mana  taua  Mumu  te  Mu. 
Te  ingoa  ra  o  Mana  taua  Moumou  terea. 
£  eketanga  na  te  Ara  ki  raro  Nukuaio. 
Ea  kati  ake  aua  nga  tamariki  i  te  uaanga  o  te  kai. 
Ea  moe  akatoka  ka  yi  ka  riaria.    Ea  matnku  au  i  a  koe  e  te  Aiua.'* 

Eo  te  autara  ia  ia  Iro. 

Tera  te  akapapaanga  tupuna  mei  roto  i  a  Atea  ma  Papa  e  tae  kia 
Iro ;  mei  a  Iro  kia  Buatapu,  mei  a  Buatapu  kia  Marouna,  mei  a  Marc- 
una  ki  te  Tupu-o-Rongo.  I  reira  te  uaanga  o  nga  puna  e  toru  e  tae 
ei  ki  nga  ariki  tokotoru  o  Aitutaki  ko  Vaerua-rangi,  ko  Tamatoa,  e  ko 
Te  Uru-kura : — 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ART  OF  WAR, 

A8  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  MAORI  OF  NEW  ZEALAND, 

WITH    ACCOUNTB    OF    VABIODS   CUSTOMS,   BITES,    SUPEB- 

STITIONS,  itc,  PKRTAININO  TO  WAlt,  kS  PRA.0TI8BD 

AND  BEIJETBD  IN  BT  THE  ANCIENT  MAOBI. 


Bt  Elsdon  Bb8t,  of  Tuboe<l 


MlWK    AMD    Am-lfANAWi. 

TBI  ahi  marmira  is  a  rite  performed  by  the  priest  of  the  viotorious 
party  after  the  battle.  It  waa  performed  over  the  heart  of  the 
mataika,  when  that  organ  had  not  already  been  offered  to  the 
gods.  Or,  if  one  man  only  was  stain,  it  was  performed  over  his  heart. 
During  the  wars  at  Te  Whaiti,  one  Tarewa-a-rua  was  slain  in  the 
O-kahn  stream,  near  Te  Pohne.  The  ahi  manawa  was  performed  at  a 
place  B  little  lower  down  strenm,  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of 
Te  Ahi-manaivn.  The  ever  ready  Pio  of  Ngati-Aw:i  assigns  the  origin 
of  the  ahi  matimra  to  Tu,  Tane  and  Tangaroa,  who,  during  their  fierca 
fltniggle,  first  instituted  the  rite.  When  you  see  a  certain  redness 
gleaming  in  the  sky^ — that  is  the  ahi  manaica  of  Tu  and  Co. 

In  this  rite  the  heart  wan  cooked  by  being  spitted  on  a  stick.  The 
ahi  manaira  (ahi=&ie.  »ianauo=heart)  was  kindled  by  the  priest  and 
incantations  repeated — a  sample  of  which  is  given  below. 

During  the  fratricidal  war  waged  between  the  sons  of  Tamatea  and 
Paewhiti  at  Bua-toki,  Tuhoe-potiki  slew  his  brother  Ue-imua  and  took 
out  his  heart,  which  he  roasted  at  the  ahi  munaua.   As  he  was  kindling 
this  fire  he  repeated  the  following  karakiti : — 
"  E  lapa  ts  ntDgi 
Te  lionuii,  te  hikaia 
B  lapa  Dgtt  ujkl  nei 
Te  homai,  ts  hikaia 
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B  tapn  nga  matamoa  nei 

Te  homai,  te  hikaia 

E  tapn  ko  taku  ahi 

Ka  tanatann  makaikai 

Tatiranga  te  kntikati 

Tanranga  te  rewarewa 

Urn  whakina  ra  whea  ata  an  e  Tawhaki 

Na  rnnga  atu  an  o  nga  matamoa  nei 

He  tapn,  he  t&pn. 

"  Hekeheke  iho  i  rnnga  i  a  Bangi  matna  tini 
Wbaitiri-matakataka  te  tama 
Te  tama  a  te  nira  ma  kai  awha 
Takn  tama  i  apaia  e  an 
Ki  roto  o  Kgamroro 

E  Tu  mata  kokoia  te  ihi  o  nga  tapn  nei 
E  Tn  mata  kokoia  te  mana  o  nga  matamna  nei 
Tukua  mat  koe  hai  tamana  kotore 
Tnkn  atn  an  kia  pnta  tawbanawhana 
Hai  putanga  ariki  mata  tara  whare 
Ka  puta,  ka  pnta  ki  te  wbai  ao 
Ki  te  ao  marama." 

Paraphrase. 

**  May  the  saored  powers  of  the  Heavens  above, 
Be  given  unto  me,  that  I  may  generate, 
My  sacred  potent  fire. 

Sacred  are  the  powers  of  the  high  chiefs  of  old. 
Let  me  share  them  that  I  may 
My  saored  fire  here  generate 
Sacred  are  the  first  borne, 
Endowed  with  snpematnral  powers, 
To  me  may  these  be  given. 
To  Tapu  this  my  fire. 
On  which  to  roast  and  quickly  taste 
This  sacrifice  of  mine. 
Alight,  the  sacred  powers,  with  speed 
As  bird  in  downward  closed-wing  swoop  ; 
Alight  the  powers  of  the  firmament  above. 
Then  enter  and  guide  me  by  which  way,  0  Tawhaki  I 
Shall  I  overcome  the  sacredness  of  this  first-bom, 
*  Tis  Sacred ! '  *  Tis  Sacred !  * 


•t 


Descend  from  above,  from  Heaven, 

The  abode  of  the  many  fathers. 

The  rolling  thunder,  their  mighty  son — 

Son  of  the  lightning,  the  storm-eater. 

My  son  that  I  sought 

Within  at  Ngaruroro, 

O  Tu !  of  piercing  glance  who  holds. 

The  dreadful  power  of  all  things  tapu^ 

O  Tn !  of  piercing  glance 

That  gives  all  power  to  the  first-born 
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Qiw  power  to  me  this  youngest  born, 
And  let  me  go  forth  in  safety, 
LiM  a  first-bom  chief  from  side  of  hoase. 
I  come  forth  1  forth  to  the  world  of  being, 
To  the  world  of  Ught." 

While  the  heart  of  Ue-imua  was  being  offered  up  or  fed,  the 
following  karakia  was  repeated : — 

"Ea  kai  pa,  ka  kai  arikl 
Ea  kai  matamoa,  ka  kai  pokenga 
Ea  kai  nga  atna 
Ea  kai  an,  tenei  tanira.*' 

**  The  high  priest  eats,  the  high  chief  eats. 
The  first-bom  eats,  the  other  priests  eat, 
The  gods  eat, 
I,  this  disciple  eats." 

This  first  karakia  is  one  of  those  termed  ahi^  whieh  were  reeited  by 
the  priest  while  kindling  the  saored  fire  {ahi  tapti),  Hika  ahi  means 
to  generate  fire,  ue,  to  obtain  fire  by  friotion — the  anoient  method. 

1  do  not  think  that  the  heart  of  Ue-imua  was  eaten,  as  it  was  not 
the  custom  to  so  eat  the  heart  of  a  relative.  It  was  merely  placed  to 
the  mouth  (he  mea  whakalia  ki  te  waha),  This  ceremony  prevented  any 
serious  consequences  following  the  act  of  Tuhoe  in  having  slaip 
the  mdt&mua,  or  first-bom  of  the  family.  The  evil  consequoDoes 
referred  to  are  those  coming  under  the  heading  of  hauhau-aitUy  already 
explained. 

In  the  case  of  a  tama-a-hara,  or  blood  feud,  the  heart,  being  that 
of  a  deadly  enemy,  was  eaten.  The  rite  was — hai  wJwkau  i  te  tom^^ 
to  fix  or  make  firm  the  victory  and  the  courage  of  the  victor. 

In  the  above  instance  the  body  of  Ue-imua,  being  that  of  a  relative, 
would  not  be  eaten,  but  the  mdkdkd  incantation  would  be  repeated  over 
it  in  order  to  render  it  tapii.  This  was  to  prevent  anyone  from  taking 
it  as  food.     The  body  and  heart  would  be  buried. 

When  Eahuki  attacked  the  people  of  One-kawa  at  0-hiwa,  he  slew 
two  children  whom  he  found  hiding  in  a  pit.  He  cut  off  their  heads 
and  took  them  to  Pane-kaha  at  the  Whitiwhiti  pa.  That  individual  at 
once  offered  them  to  his  atua  {rtkangaia  Umutia  atu  ki  te  atua). 

But  about  the  mdwe.  The  mdwe  is  a  term  applied  to  some  article 
which  represents  a  defeated  foe,  or  the  battle  or  battlefield  in,  or  on 
which  they  fell.  This  mdfkce  is  generally  a  lock  of  hair  taken  from  the 
head  of  one  of  the  dead  enemy.  Mdwe  (spelled  maawe  by  native 
writers)  also  means  a  swirling  motion  of  a  seaweed  waving  about  in 
the  water.  At  one  time  I  cherished  a  theory  that  maawe  was  originally 
makawe  (=hair),  and  that  the  *'k"  had  been  dropped  through  some 
process  of  erosion.    But  mdwe  also  applies  to  any  object  tak^  tp 
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represent  a  defeated  enemy.  Thus  instead  of  the  taio  makawey  or  lock 
of  hair,  a  piece  of  a  dead  man's  clothing  may  be  taken  as  a  mdwe. 
Again,  when  Maui  drew  up  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  from 
the  depths  of  Wainui,  mother  of  waters,  he  took  the  mdwe  of  his  prey 
back  to  Hawaiki.  However,  these  may  be  later  applications  of  the 
term. 

Affcer  the  battle,  the  mdwe  is  taken  to  the  priest,  who  recites  over 
it  certain  karakia  (spells),  in  order  to  retain  the  victory  and  the 
courage,  etc.,  by  which  that  victory  was  gained,  and  also  destroy  the 
courage  of  the  enemy.  Usually  the  warrior  who  slew  the  mdtaika 
would  bear  the  mdwe  to  the  priest,  for  should  he  omit  so  to  do  the 
omission  would  be  an  evil  omen  for  himself.  The  rite  performed  over 
the  mdwe  also  lessened  or  weakened  the  tapu  under  which  the  warriors 
were,  they  having  shed  human  blood  in  the  service  of  Tu — hai  whaka- 
horo  iUtoa  a  tana  parekura. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  explain  the  difference  between  the 
mdwe  and  the  ahua  of  a  parekura  (= battle,  or  battlefield),  and  the  rites 
performed  over  them.  The  ahua  of  a  parekura  was  the  semblance 
thereof.  A  bunch  of  grass  or  weeds  with  which  the  dead  body  of  an 
enemy  had  come  in  contact,  was  plucked  and  taken  to  the  tokunga 
(priest)  as  the  emblem  or  symbol  of  the  battlefield.  Over  this  ahua 
or  personality  the  priest  repeated  incantations  to  weaken  the  enemy  and 
prevent  them  obtaining  revenge.  This  was  preformed  by  a  priest  ot 
Tuhoe  after  the  battle  of  Te  Kauna  (Eaunga)  to  prevent  Ngati-Awa 
obtaining  revenge.  We  will  refer  to  this  mdwe  again,  when  our  war 
party  returns  home,  for  the  mdwe  was  taken  there  by  the  priest. 

When  a  war  party  was  approaching  the  pa  (fort)  of  an  enemy,  they 
would  sometimes  send  forward  a  man  to  obtain,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, a  piece  of  the  defences,  such  as  a  part  of  the  aka^  or  creepers, 
used  for  lashing  the  palisades.  This  was  termed  a  mdtce,  and  used  by 
the  priest  as  being  the  semblance  or  personality  of  the  defenders,  as 
emblemising  the  fort  and  the  people  therein,  and  over  it  were  repeated 
incantations  to  weaken  the  enemy  {hai  whakanehenehe  t  te  hoariri). 

Although  the  definition  above,  in  relation  to  mdwe  and  ahua  of  a 
battlefield,  and  the  objects  of  the  spells  repeated  over  them,  was  given 
me  by  the  Tuhoe  people,  yet  I  may  state  thafc,  in  many  accounts,  the 
terms  appear  to  be  interchangeable — lo  be  applied  to  the  same  thing. 

After  the  fall  of  Mokoia  Island  in  ancient  times  in  Botorua  (lake), 
Bangi-te-ao-rere  took  the  mdwe  to  the  famous  pouahu  or  sacred  place 
at  Whakatane. 

During  the  Maori-British  war  in  New  Zealand,  our  gentle  allies  of 
Ngati-Eahu-ngunu  captured  a  rebel  chief  at  Waikare-moana  and  slew 
)um,  but  committed  the  error  of  giving  him  a  meal  first.     This  was 
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looked  npon  as  unpardonaUe.  Had  thidy  killed  him  without  first 
treating  him  in  the  above  manner,  it  wonld  have  been  quite  correct. 
Horotiu  avenged  him,  however,  by  slaying  in  cold  blood  six  of  the 
allies,  and  taking  the  heart  of  one  of  them  (Te  Boto-a-Tara)  as  a  mdwe 
to  the  Hauhau  priest  at  the  M&tGfthn  pa  on  the  lake  shore. 

We  have  seen  how  gods,  such  as  Tamaran,  were  despatched  by 
their  priestly  medium  in  order  to  obtain,  and  return  with,  the  mdwe^ 
as  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  head  of  a  chief  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  days  of  old  an  ancient  warrior,  Ira-tu-moana,  was  going 
down  the  Bangi-taiki  river  in  his  canoe.  He  met  Tu-mahuki  who  was 
poling  his  canoe  up  stream.  Ira  asked,  *'  What  fish  are  being  caught 
on  the  coast  ?*'  Tu  siud»  <<  You  sent  the  wind  from  off  your  head." 
This  was  a  grave  insult,  the  sacred  head  of  Ira  had  been  spoken 
lightly  of.  Ira  went  on  and  succeeded  in  taking  fish.  When  he 
brought  them  ashore,  Tu-mahuki  was  there  and  attempted  to  take 
some  of  the  fish.     Ira  rose  in  his  anger  and  killed  him. 

Now  the  mdwe  taken  by  Ira  in  this  case  was  one  of  the  fish  and  a 
portion  of  the  seaweed  which  his  fishing>net  contained.  It  is  not 
clear  why  he  should  have  taken  this  as  a  mdwe  instead  of  the  ordinary 
article.  As  he  had  quarrelled  with  Tu  over  the  fish,  the  latter  may 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  semblance  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  fall 
of  Tu.  The  original  reads — Ko  te  mdwe  o  Tu^  ho  te  rimu  o  Tangaroaz=^ 
The  mdwe  of  Tu  (war  god)  was  the  seaweed  of  Tangaroa.  Although 
Tangaroa  is  the  Maori  Neptune,  yet  the  men  of  this  district  inform 
me  that  Tangaroa  was  a  land  god. 

We  will  now  follow  the  war  party  in  its  return  home,  and  note 
what  becomes  of  the  mdwe. 

On  approaching  the  village  home,  the  warriors  form  up  in  column, 

the  priest  being  in  front  bearing  the  mdwe.    The  priests  who  remained 

at  home  gather  at  the  tUdhu,  or  sacred  place  of  the  village,  usually 

situated  in  some  retired  spot  away  from  the  village.    They  gather 

round  the  tudhu  to  receive  the  war  party.    Naked  are  they»  with  the 

exception  of  a  piece  of  green  flax  leaf  tied  round  the  waist,  with 

probably  a  few  twigs  of  karamu  stuck  therein.    As  the  taua  (war  party) 

march  silently  forward,  the  head  priest  at  the  tUdhu  cries  :  **  I  hara 

mai  Tu  i  hea P*^From  whence  has  Tu  come  ?    The  priest  of  the  ope 

replies : — 

**  I  bara  mai  Tu  i  te  kimihanga 
I  bara  mai  Ta  i  te  raDgabautanga." 

*'  Ta  comes  from  tbe  seeking 
Tu  comes  from  the  searching." 

The  bearer  of  the  mdwe  then  comes  forward  and  deposits  the  mdwe 
at  the  tOdhu  (or  it  is  hung  up  there).  The  assembled  priests  then  all 
clap  their  hands,  and  the  following  karakia  is  repeated  ;-^ 

U 
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**  E  taka  ana  i  ooa  takanga 
Auabi  noka,  anahi  rangi 
Anahi  te  papa  i  ahau  .  .  e 
Ka  kai  ki  hea  taku  rakaa  ? 
Ea  kai  ki  te  Makaka  taku  rakao 
Ea  kai  ki  hea  taka  rakau? 
Ea  kai  ki  te  ponaha  taku  rakau 
Ea  kai  ki  hea  taku  rakau  ? 
Ea  kai  ki  Whakatane  taku  rakau 
Hikihiki  taiaroa 
Tihore  Tu 
Te  inati  o  Tu.** 

PlBiPHBASB. 

*'  Now  are  the  preparations  made, 
To  lift  the  tapu  from  the  warriors, 
The  smoke  of  earth,  the  smoke  of  Heaveus, 
The  smoke  of  the  victory  is  with  me, 
Where  shall  my  weapon  strike  ? 

My  weapon  shall  strike  Te  Makaka, 
Where  shall  may  weapon  strike  ? 

It  shall  strike  the  pouaku, 
Where  shall  my  weapon  strike? 

It  shall  strike  at  Whakatane, 
Uplifted  is  the  tapu  all  over, 
Peel  ofF  the  influenoe  of  Tu — 
The  afiOictions  of  Tu.'* 

This  is  the  kardkia  (incantation)  repeated  fay  Bangi-te-ao-rere  at 
Mokoia.  The  slain  of  Te  Tini-o-Eawarero  were  collected  and  piled  in 
a  heap,  when  Bangi  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  heap  of  dead  bodies  and 
repeated  the  above  karakia  which  is  termed — Te  huinga  o  te  patu  a  Tu,* 
The  pouahu  or  sacred  place  at  Whakatane  was  famous  for  its  power 
and  prestige.  It  was  a  vtauri,  a  permanent,  talismanic  tuahu,  by 
invoking  which  all  evils  might  be  averted. 

After  reciting  the  above  incantation,  Pio  makes  the  following 
singular  statement,  but  whether  referring  to  the  karakia  or  the  all 
powerful  tuahUf  I  know  not :  *'  Koia  net  te  mana  o  te  iwi  Maori  iteao 
nei,  Koia  nei  te  putake  mat  o  te  ure  tane.  Koia  nei  te  putake  o  te  tore 
Mcahine  i  te  ao  nei — e  kaere  neii  te  tangata^  i  nga  manu,  i  nga  ika,  %  nga 
ngararaJ*  =  (FoT  such  is  the  power  or  prestige  of  the  Maori  people  in 
this  world.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  male  and  female  organs, 
possessed  by  all  living  things.*'! 

Should  the  taua  return  defeated,  the  above  rite  is,  of  course,  not 
performed. 

The  next  important  step  is  to  whakanoa  the  warriors,  i.e.  to  lift  the 
tapu  from  them.     The  warriors  cannot  proceed  to  their  homes  until 

*  t.0.  The  gathering  of  those  slain  by  Tn. 

t  It  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  tadhu  oi  pouahu  rather  thftu  the  ICarakia.—Ep. 
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this  rite  is  performed,  nor  can  their  friends  approach  them  or  greet 
them.  The  party  proceeds  to  the  wai  tapu,  or  sacred  water  of  the 
Tillage,  where  the  priest  performs  the  whakahoro  rite  to  take  the  tapu 
off  the  men.  The  party  camps  hard  by,  and  next  morning  the  hurt* 
hanga  takapau"^  is  performed,      The  tohunga  kindles  a  fire  known  as 

horokaka,  and  another  termed  the  ahi  ruahim.  At  each  of  these  he 
roasts  a  single  kiimara  (sweet  potatoe).  The  priest  {tohunga)  eats  the 
kunuti'a  of  the  horokaka  and  hands  that  of  the  ahi  ruahine  to  the 
woman  who  has  been  selected  as  a  ruahine  to  complete  the  whakanoa 
rite  by  eating  the  cooked  food.  Of  course  these  rites  are  accompanied 
by  divers  invocations,  recited  by  the  priest.  The  warriors  are  now 
free  of  tapu,  they  are  freed  from  the  service  of  Tu,  and  may  proceed 
to  their  homes.  They  may  now  partake  of  food  and  mingle  with  the 
people,  the  last  ceremony  having  been  performed  very  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  villagers  or  war  party  were  allowed  to  eat. 

The  woman  employed  to  act  as  a  ruahine  in  snch  cases  is  either 
childless  or  past  the  age  of  child-bearing,  for  the  karakia  recited  would 
have  a  most  harmful  effect  on  the  unborn  child.  Women  are  employed 
in  the  whakanoa  ceremonies  (to  take  the  tapu  off)  because  they  are  noa 
or  common  (void  of  tapu)  from  and  before  birth.  Males  on  the  other 
hand  are  tapu  before  and  after  birth. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  elements  of  fire  and  water  enter  largely 
into  native  rites. 

On  arrival  at  the  kainga,  or  village,  a  returning  war  party  will,  if 
they  have  lost  many  or  some  important  men,  be  received  by  the  people 
who  have  collected  in  the  mamty  or  plaza,  for  the  purpose  of  lamenting 
for  the  dead.  The  two  parties  will  remain  opposite  to  each  other, 
probably  for  two  hours,  wailing  and  weeping  copiously. 

After  the  ta}igi^  or  lament,  the  adventures  of  the  returned  party 
would  be  related  to  the  assembled  people,  by  some  fluent  member  of 
the  war  party. 

Sometimes  laments  or  other  forms  of  xcaiata  (chants)  were 
composed  in  connection  with  battles.  The  following  was  composed 
by  Te  Tara-ki-tauaki  of  Tnhoe  as  a  lament  for  the  defeat  of  Tuhoe 
by  the  British  troops  at  Orakau. : — 

£te  Tamoi  mo  tb  pabbkxtba  I  ChusAU. 

*'  E  (angi  Mia  hold 
Auet    Te  mamae 
Na  koutoa  rawa  i  taa 
Takahia  ata  i  te  tobu  whakapipi 
A  Ngati-Baokawa 

Ea  haere  ai  koe  ki  te  hopu  parekora 
Ei  te  whakapakapa  ki  maa  ki  te  npoko.'' 

*  Tl^is  term  has  a  similar  meaning  to  that  of  whakahoro  and  whakanoa 
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Wbitx  TuimuA  {Steond  Veru). 

**  Tenet  takn  poho  ie  noho  tftkere  nei 
Kihai  raw*  i  pfto  nud 
Tini  o  te  haa  p*  ki  roto  nei  ta  ai 
Eia  tina  ake  ai.'* 

**  Let  as  then  lament, 
Alas  t    The  pain  ! 
'Twas  ye  that  felled  them, 

Trodden  on  by  the  eloee  packed  ranks  of  Ngati-Bankawa, 
As  thon  went  forth  to  gain  renown 
On  the  battle-field, 
To  grimace  in  front  of  the  head." 

Second  Verse. 

•'  Alas  my  belly  is  empty. 
Because  ye  brought  not  back 
The  many  heaps  (of  slain) 
That  might  have  filled  it, 
And  be  satisfied  in  full." 

And— 

ThK  LaMSNT  of  TnU-HATB  OF  TUHOB  FOB  BXB  BbOTBBB, 

WHO  FELL  AT   0-BAKAU. 

**  Kaore  te  mamae  kai  kinikini  ana 
Te  tau  o  taku  ate,  Timoti  maro 
Te  hoki  te  mahara  ki  muri  ra 
Tuku  tahi  whakarere 
Ei  te  kawau  ruku  roa 
Ki  te  ranga  maro 
E  ware  ana  au  ki  te  ika  tere  mat 
I  waho  i  te  moana 
Engari,  e  te  boat    Me  tika  ana  koe 
Ki  roto  o  te  Ariki  mo  te  Ngatete  ra,  mo  Pereki 
Kia  hinga  iho  ana  he  urunga  pounamu 
Whiua  ki  Tupateka  ki  roto  o  Wharau-rangi 
Mo  Papai  ra,  he  ara  ka  whanni 
Ki  taku  matua  ia 
E  moe  mai  ra  1  te  muri." 

"Alas  this  pain  that  constricts 
The  strings  of  my  heart,  for  Timoti, 
Thou  never  thought  of  those  now  left. 
But  dashed  headlong  forward 
Like  the  long-diving  Kawau, 
Midst  the  serried  ranks. 
Forgetful  am  I  of  the  fish  coming  hether 
From  the  ocean  beyond  (the  white-man) 
It  would  have  been  better  0  Friend,  hadst  thon  gone 
To  Te  Ariki,  and  died  for  Ngatete  and  Pereki, 
And  fallen  like  a  chief 
Or  at  Tupateka  inside  at  Wharau-rangi 
For  Papai,  by  the  broad  road 
To  my  parent  there, 
Who  now  sleeps  with  the  dead," 
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Battlxfiklds  undsb  Tapu. 

After  the  fierce  conflict  on  the  field  of  Puke-kai-k&hu,  where  so 
many  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  Te  Arawa  were  alain,  the  priests  of  that 
tribe  laid  the  tapu  on  that  place  and  on  the  adjoining  lake  of  Bere- 
whakaitn,  even  that  no  man  might  pass  over  that  field,  or  take  fish  in 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  tapu  was  lifted  in  1869,  probably  sixty 
yean  after  the  battle.* 

After  Whitmore's  raid  on  Te  Whaiti  and  the  fall  of  the  Harema 
poy  some  ol  tiie  Ngati-Hinekura  svb-tribe  settled  at  that  place.  They 
were,  however,  expelled  thence  by  Ngati-Tawbaki  on  account  of  blood 
having  recently  been  q^ed  there.  The  tapu  was  still  fresh  or  heavy 
— mgari  kia  mataotao  nga  mate — i^,  it  would  not  matter  later  on,  wben 
the  tapu  became  less  strong. 

During  the  siege  of  the  Okarea  pa  by  Tuhoe  and  Ngati-Awa,  Te 
Hauwai  was  slain,  his  body  falling  over  the  cliff  into  the  Wai-a-tiu 
stream  below  the  pa,  thus  rendering  the  waters  of  that  stream  tapu. 
Tahawai  was  also  slain  in  a  like  manner.  Hence  the  waters  of  the 
Whirinaki  river  were  long  under  tapu,  the  Wai-a-tiu  being  a  tributary 
of  that  river.  It  was  Puritia  who,  in  after  years,  took  the  tapu  off  by 
slaying  a  slave  named  Tamure  as  a  saered  offering,  and  performing  the 
uOTeeBwiy  sMce. 

PoKA»QKib,  arc. 

It  was  often  the  case,  in  the  days  of  old,  that  certain  marks  or 
signs  (tohu)  would  be  made  or  set  up  in  order  to  commemorate  the  fall 
of  men  in  battle,  to  mark  the  spot  where  a  certain  person  fell  that  his 
descendants  might  know.  In  some  cases  a  block  of  stone  was  set  up. 
In  others  a  post  was  firmly  set  in  the  ground.  The  usual  thing  in 
this  district,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  pokapoka.  This  was  a 
hole  dug  in  the  ground  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  or  near  the  spot 
where  the  person  was  slain>  that  all  who  pass  that  way  may  see  it.  It 
was  usually  dug  by  the  children  of  the  person  killed.  It  is  probable 
that  such  holes  would  only  be  made  for  a  chief,  though  one  hears  the 
remark  that  the  pokapoka  for  a  chief  is  dug  in  the  track,  or  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  while  that  for  a  person  of  low  birth  is  made  on  the 
side.  "E  kore  e  pat  kia  tuwhera  te  pokapoka  ki  tahaki,  engari  me 
tuwhera  tonu  ki  te  papa  o  te  huarahi,**  It  is  not  meet  that  the  poka- 
poka should  be  dug  on  one  side,  but  rather  let  it  be  seen  in  the  track. 
T1b»  was  BI&  exjwessi^a  often  made  use  of  in  speeches. 

*  This  item  wae  given  me  by  Capiom  Mtir. 
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The  battle-ground  of  Puke-kai-kShu  was  so  marked  by  the  Arawa 
tribe  in  order  to  denote  the  places  where  so  many  of  their  leading  chiefs 
fell.  The  descendants  of  a  person  killed  will  not  pass  over  the  spot 
where  he  was  killed,  or  the  pokapoka,  but  will  go  round  it. 

After  Ngati-Aotahi  and  Ngati-Pou  fought  the  good  fight  on  the 
Pokohu  Block,  a  stone  was  set  up  to  mark  the  battlefield. 

When  Patahi  was  slain  at  Tokotoko-rau,  on  the  same  block,  by 
Ngati-Hape,  a  wooden  post  was  set  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

When  Ngati-Pukeko  attacked  Te  Hika  pa  on  the  Manga-kirikiri  at 
Bua-tahuna,  they  were  defeated  by  Tuhoe,  the  survivors  escaping  to 
Oro-mai-take  pa  at  Nga-putahi.  The  tangata  whakadki  or  last  man 
slain  by  the  pursuing  Tuhoe  was  one  Taua-ahi-kawai.  He  fled  up  the 
slopes  of  Tara-pounamu,  past  Te  Euri  and  was  making  his  way  up 
the  range  through  the  bush,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  track.  Wlien 
near  the  clearing  of  Te  Haka,  his  pursuers  heard  the  cracking  of  sticks 
as  he  advanced.  They  called  to  him,  pretending  to  be  fellow  refugees. 
He  came  to  them  and  was  slain.  His  descendants  dag  a  pokapoka 
at  the  spot,  which  place  is  still  known  as  Te  Pokapoko-o-Taua- 
ahi-kawai. 

Now  there  is  another  kind  of  pokapoka,  which  it  is  as  well  to 
mention,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  difference  of  meaning  of  certain 
place  names.  This  other  pokapoka  is  a  similar  hole  or  pit,  but  is  made 
to  serve  as  a  landmark  to  shew>  the  boundary  of  lands.  Thus  Te 
Pokapoka-a-Te-Purua  is  such  a  mark  made  by  one  Te  Purua,  in  times 
past,  at  Parahaki.  Te  Pokapoka-a-Te-Umu-tiri-rau  is  another,  which 
was  dug  by  Te  Umu  on  the  Tarapounamu-Matawhero  block.  These 
plaofis  are  known  by  the  above  names.  The  distinction  between  these 
land -mark  names  and  those  of  the  pits  dug  for  the  fallen  chief,  is  that 
the  former  have  the  active  'a,*  while  the  latter  have  the  preposition  'o.' 
This  land-mark  pit  is  known  as  a  whakaimiu  among  some  tribes. 

PUBSUIT  OF   EnSMT,  KTO. 

When  in  pursuit  of  a  fleeing  enemy  the  main  thing  was  to  posseBS 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  arts  by  which  one's  fleetness  of  foot  might 
be  increased  and,  if  pursued,  the  pursuer  hindered  in  his  progress, 
together  with  sufficient  prestige  to  render  the  spells  effective  and  over- 
come those  of  one's  enemy. 

The  spell,  or  invocation,  repeated  in  order  to  increase  and  sustain 
a  person's  running  or  travelling  powers,  is  termed  a  tapuufae  (Uqmwaems 
a  footmark  or  footstep).  The  tapuwae  comes  under  the  generic  term 
of  Aoa,  and  is  often  termed  a  hoa  tapuwae.    Here  follows  a  tapuwae : — 
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"Tatatatii  mai 
A  tatu;  torona  mai 
A  toroDa  mai;  a  rikiriki 
A  rakaraka 

Tere  ato  taku  waewae  ki  mna  ra 
Pae  mannga  e  ta  mai  i  maa  ra 
To  mai  koe  ki  muri  ra 
Taka  ata  an  kia  rere 
Me  he  matakokiri  anewa  i  te  rang 
Te  rokohina  taku  tapawae  nei 
Ko  te  tapawae  o  wai? 
Eo  te  tapawae  o  Kiwi,  o  Weka 
Ta  hokai  noka,  ta  hokai  rangi 
Ta  te  wbakaani  raaihi." 


And  aaother- 


**Whakarongo  marire  iho  ana  aa 
E  tapiri  aua  a  Bohi  taonawenawe 
Te  waka  ki  tna  o  te  wai  raugi 
Te  tapawae  o  Bongo  Ka-hiwabiwa 
Marere  i  ana  ara 
He  whanawhana  e  Ta,  wheora 
Te  mata  o  Tawhiri 
E  Ta  awhiawhi  ki  tua  o  Papa-ahaa 
He  tokitoki  te  whenaa  i  tawhiti  ra 
Awbitia  mai  kia  piri,  kia  tata 
Te  moana  i  kaaia  e  wai? 
I  kaaia  e  mana 

Ko  mana  te  tiatia,  ko  mana  te  hokahoka 
Hokahoka  tu  ake  ki  tako  rangi 
Ki  he  mamao 

Tarawa  a  ata*  tarawa  a  tai 
Whiti-a-naonau  tS  rokohia  koe 
E  hika— el 

The  venerable  Hamiora  Pio,  of  the  sons  of  Awa,  assures  me,  that 
by  the  aid  of  the  following  tapawae,  he  was  enabled,  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  to  travel  on  foot  in  one  day  from  Te  Teko  to  Te  Whaiti,  about 
fifty  miles,  and  on  another  occasion  from  Tauranga  to  Te  Teko  in  one 
day.    It  is  another  version  of  the  first  one  given : — 

"  To  mai  a  rikiriki,  ta  mai  a  rakaraka 
Tere  ake  nei  taka  waewae  ki  mua  ra 
Piko  o  te  ara  i  mua  ra 
Ta  mai  koe  ki  man  ra 
Pa  raraahe  i  mua  ra 
Ta  mai  koe  ki  mari  ra 
Pae  maonga  i  mua  ra 
To  mai  koe  ki  mari  ra 
Taka  ato  aa  kia  rere 
Me  he  matakokiri  anewa  ki  te  rangi,  <fec. 

(Finishes  a&  Np.  1.)      .     /    ^ 
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The  following  is  known  as  the  Tapumae  o  Bua: — 

**  Ka  rerere  hold  taoa  1  te  kahni  tipna 
Ea  rerere  hoki  taoa  i  te  kahni  ii^i(o 
Tokoa  ato  te  mana  nei 
Eia  tin,  kia  o  i  te  whata  kaa  pe 
Maanga  naDui,  mannga  roroa  e  tu  mai  ra 
Awhitia  mai  kia  piri,  kia  tata 
Te  moana  i  kauria  e  wai? 
I  kauria  e  manu 

Eo  mano  te  tin,  ko  mana  te  hokahoka 
Eo  tapnwae  a  wai? 
Eo  tapnwae  o  Bna  tangata  mttna 
I  hikitia  ai,  i  bapainga  ai 
Ea  tan  ki  te  karawa  t  wabo.** 

The  above  is  said  to  be  the  spell  used  by  Bongo- whakaata,  a  noted 
ancestor  of  the  Poverty  Bay  natives,  wheja  pursuing  his  wife,  who  had 
fled  to  0-potiki. 

When  Tama-ruarangi  and  his  son  Te  Rangi-tu-mai  of  the  Baroa 
pa  were  captured  by  Maruiwi,  the  latter  made  preparations  for  a  can- 
nibal feast.  The  elder  captive  was  laid  on  the  ground,  his  cloak 
placed  over  him  and  pegged  to  the  ground,  to  prevent  him  from  es- 
caping. He  lay  there,  watching  the  heating  of  the  ovens  wherein  the 
bodies  of  himself  and  son  were  to  be  cooked.  His  son  was  surrounded 
by  their  captors.  The  old  man  pondered  as  to  how  he  might  save  his 
son  from  death,  and  the  thought  caiae.  He  made  the  following 
remark  to  his  son,  as  a  hint  for  him  to  escape,  at  the  same  time  not 
usiog  words  the  meaning  of  which  might  be  noted  by  the  surrounding 
enemy  :  **E  ki  ana  au  i  wlumgaia  koekiU  ngtngs^  q  te  tamure  o  Whanga- 
pamdf  kia  tin  koe^  kia  olm,**  (or  kia  rere)  I  tkoogki  that  I  had  fed  you 
oh  the  fat- tailed  tamure  fish  of  Whanga-panui  that  you  might  be  strong 
and  swift. 

His  son  Bang!  understood  the  hint  and,  turning  to  the  warxiorSi 
asked  them  for  the  loan  of  a  taiaJm,  that  he  might  once  more  go 
through  the  various  guards  and  passes,  &c.,  pertaining  to  that  weapon, 
and  exhibit  his  skin  therein.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  a  clear  space 
was  left  for  him  to  perform  the  manual  exercise  of  his  favourite  wea- 
pon. The  admiring  enemy  surrounded  him  on  all  sides  save  the  rear, 
where  was  a  perpindicular  cliff,  beneath  whieb  ran  the  Tauranga  river 
in  flood.  So  Bangi  gave  his  exhibitioB.  Meanwhile  his  father  was 
earnestly  repeating  the  following  taputcae  to  enable  his  son  to  escape : — 

** E  tama-e  t   I  ^oaii^yea  kM 
Ei  te  tapnae  o  Boago-ka-y  waluwa 
Mai  rere  i  ona  niu  be  agaagaaa 
Te  tn  he  nra  ki  tea  o  yapa^haatoki 
Te  wbenoa  i  tawbid  ra 
Awbiiia  mai  kia  piri,  kia  taia 
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Tq  xstoana  i  kaalu  e  wai  ? 

Eo  maiia  te  tiatio,  ko  mana  te  boihoi 

Hoihoi  tu  taku  rangi  he  mamao 

Tarawa  a  uta,  tarawa  a  tai 

H\^  a  naanan 

'i«  rokobina  koa  te  ahi  a  te  hui  aai 

Hoi  nui  no  wai-e  ? 

Hoi  nai  no  Papa-e 

Tenei  i  runga,  tanei  i  taro 

Tenei  i  te  ihn  motokia 

Pera  hokt  ra  nga  orn  pupa 

Bori  nnkOt  hiki  papa,  hiki  tana 

Hiki  nuku,  hiki  papa,  hiki  tana 

Whakamoe  te  mahine,  arai  he  awa 

Eia  mann  koe,  kia  han 

Ma  Tahiri-matea  koe  e  kawe 

Ki  rniiga  ta  ki  ta  mafi  TfomxK 

Ki  te  raogi  potaogo^  kl  ta  raogjl 

Whakawhiti  ki  mnga.*' 

As  ike  old  man  finiahad  bis  silent  inyooation,  he  signaUed  to  hia 
aoQ  by  a  movemeiit  of  bis  bead.  Bangi  at  once  leaped  to  the  cliff 
bead  and  jumped  into  tbe  river  below,  eventuallj^  escaping^  But  tba 
l^im  old  warrior,  who  bad  cbarmed  the  footsteps  of  bb  son  tbat  be 
wigbt  retain  bfe,  went  down  to  Bades  ma  the  ovens  of  Mamiwi. 

On0  Tama-wbai»  an  ancestor  of  the  Tuboe  people,  affected  bis 
escape  from  enemies  by  means  of  a  tapuwae;  at  leaat  bis  dascendaats 
si^  so,  and  they  ought  to  know.  His  ci^ptars  took  a  pole»  sharpened 
it  at  both  ends,  and  then  thrust  each  end  through  a  hand  of  their 
prisoner.  Thus  bis  arms  were  stretched  out  to  their  full  extent,,  and 
each  band  impaled  on  a  point  of  tbe  pole.  He  induced  tbe  enemy  to 
dig  for  certain  valuable  greenstone  implements  which  he  said  he  bad 
buried  at  tbe  base  of  a  post.  While  they  were  engaged  in  this  task 
TdJoaa  was  standing  by  diligently  repeating  bis  tapuwae.  When 
finished  he  ran  to  tbe  river  bank  and  jumped  over.  He  managed  to 
break  tbe  pole  across  a  rock,  and  thus,  with  free  but  maimed  bands, 
succeeded  in  escaping.*-^ 

Twpe. — Tbe  word  tape  means  *'to  deprive  of  power."  Tup^ham 
{kauj  wind)  i»  an  ancient  term  for  the  verandah  ^  porch  of  a  native 
house.  Bnt  the  tupe  we  deal  with  here  is  a  ebarm  to  deprive  a  pesBoa 
€l  power  or  strength  to  run.  When  pursuing  an  enemy  yon  repeat 
the  ttipe  eharm,  whieb  so  weakens  tbe  pm*sued  tbat  you  ara  enabled  to 
sur^y  catch  bim.  Or  if  another  pursuer  is  ahead  of  yon  and  you 
want  to  pass  him,  the  tupe  comae  in  equally  handy,  he  will  faU 
fmantlyw 

*  Mctkurukuru  was  the  name  of  another  ancient  tapuwae.    Also  see  A.  H.  M., 

tot  a  Vihi^  volt  3»p.  124. 
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Punga. — This  is  another  charm  {karakia)  which  is  used  by  a  pur- 
sued person  in  order  to  render  the  progress  of  the  pursuer  slow,  and 
thus  prevent  him  from  catching  the  pursued  one.  It  weakens  a  per- 
son and  affects  his  speed. 

A  pursued  person  will  repeat  the  tapuwae  to  render  himself  fleet  of 
foot,  and  then,  waving  his  hand  behind  him,  he  repeats  the  punga : — 

He  Eabakia  punoa.* 

"  Rauihi.  raaihi  te  pouRa  i  mari  ra 
Ki  kona  koe  in  mai  ai 
Tn  ki  tupoa,  tu  ki  tawhito 
E  tu  i  kona 

Tn  ki  tapna,  ta  ki  tawhito 
Tn  ki  maneanea." 

The  ubiquitous  Pio  here  asserts  himself  again.  Just  after  the  war 
party  of  Ngati-Maru  passed  through  Te  Teko  en  route  for  Te  Taka- 
takanga,  to  attack  the  Ngati-Manawa,  news  arrived  of  the  fight 
at  Te  Ariki  between  Ngati-Whare  and  Te  Arawa.  Pio  volunteered  to 
carry  the  news  to  Taraia,  who  was  camped  at  Wai-o-hau.  Te  Tutere 
said  that  he  would  go  as  he  had  a  horse,  so  he  saddled  up  and  started. 
Pio  then  pulled  out  on  foot  and,  as  he  sped  on  at  the  tot  (trot)  of  the 
old  time  Maori,  kept  reciting  the  punga  charm  to  render  slow  the 
progress  of  the  horseman,  and  the  tapuwae  to  hasten  his  own.  80 
effectual  were  these  spells  that  Pio  passed  the  horseman  on  the  long 
descent  from  Ohui  to  the  Bangi-taiki  river  at  Wai-o-hau,  and  had 
already  related  the  story  of  Te  Ariki  to  Taraia  when  Te  Tutero  arrived* 
So  much  for  Pio  and  the  punga. 

It  was  a  good  thing  to  be  fleet  of  foot  in  the  old  fighting  days, 
before  the  firearms  of  the  intrusive  paJceha  (Europeans)  had  brought 
all  men  to  a  level.  We  have  given  certain  adventures  which  befell  a 
war  party  of  Te  Whakatohea  which  invaded  Tuhoe-land.  We  will  now 
relate  an  incident  which  occurred  during  the  march  of  another  division 
of  that  band  of  invaders,  under  Tama-riwai,  up  the  Whakatane  river. 
The  intention  was  that  the  two  columns  should  converge  on  Bua- 
tahuna  and  destroy  the  people  thereof,  but  the  gods  who  live  for  ever 
were  against  it.  Tama-riwai's  party  captured  Te  Whatu-pe  of  Tuhoe 
at  Manga-o-hou,  and  Tama  said,  **  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  place 
of  Te  Manu-ka-tiu,  but  you  will  never  catch  him  by  running."  The 
sons  of  Eokako  remarked,  **Ka  rere  iiki  hea  %  nga  kokako  a  KoHkoHf" 
sHow  will  he  escape  from  the  kokako  of  Eotikoti  ? — ^the  latter 
being  their  father's  name.  This  was  a  double  pun,  Eokako  being  the 
name  of  their  mother  and  also  of  a  bird  (the  New  Zealand  crow). 
Shortly  after  they  met  Te  Manu-ka-tiu  on  the  trail.    The  two  sons  of 

•  - 

*  cf.  Putigas=eai  anchor,  to  engnlf. 
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Eokako  sprang  forward  to  capture  him.  Te  Mann  stepped  behind  a 
clump  of  pirita  (a  tough  trailing  creeper),  and,  gathering  them 
together,  pulled  them  back.  As  his  pursuers  came  close  he  released 
the  pirita,  which  sphtng  back  and  struck  them,  and  when  they 
had  recovered  from  their  momentary  confusion,  Te  Manu  was  flying 
down  the  trail,  crying  out  as  he  ran,  **  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
you  will  catch  me;  I  now  adopt  the  manu-kawhaki  {see  ante),**  Te 
Whakatobea  knew  that  the  tribes  would  be  up  in  front  of  them,  and 
decided  to  retire  from  so  dangerous  a  country.  Tama-ri-wai  gave 
the  order  to  retire,  saying,  **  I  told  you  that  you  would  not  catch 
Te  Manu-ka-tiu.  Just  think  of  his  name."  (Te  Manu-ka-tiuathe 
bird  that  soars). 

We  will  now  touch  on  another  peculiar  trait  in  the  Maori 
character. 

In  1871  the  Ngati-Porou  allies  marched  on  Bua-tahuna,  where 
they  built  the  redoubt  known  as  Eohi-marama  and  proceeded  to 
subdue  the  turbulent  Tuhoe,  who  by  no  means  appreciated  these  new 
neighbours.  Ngati-Porou  expressed  their  intention  of  camping  there 
until  they  caught  two  infamous  leaders  of  the  rebels.  Then  some  of 
the  Tuhoe  people  at  once  turned  round  and  offered  to  guide  our  allies 
to  where  the  desperadoes  were  living.  One  party,  so  guided,  went  to 
0-haua,  to  take  Eereopa,  the  murderer  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Volckner. 
Kereopa  and  another  native  named  Te  Whiu  were  seen  sitting  in  front  of 
a  hut  and,  when  they  caught  sight  of  the  party,  they  fled.  Heteraka  of 
Tuhoe,  who  was  guiding  onr  allies,  called  on  Te  Whiu  to  return,  which 
he  did,  feeling  safe  when  his  own  chief  called  him.  Te  Whiu  then 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Kereopa  and,  owing  to  his  being  the  swiftest 
runner,  succeeded  in  capturing  him.  Eereopa  remarked  that  he  knew 
ill-fortune  lay  before  him  because,  when  he  swallowed  the  eyes  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Volckner,  one  of  them  stuck  in  his  throat.  The  end  of  his  aitua 
(evil  omen)  was  the  hangman*s  rope  in  Napier  gaol.  Bo  ended 
Eereopa-kai-whatu,  the  eye  eater. 

Again,  when  Ngati-Porou  were  advancing  on  Maunga-pohatu,  they 
came  across  a  family  of  the  enemy  living  in  a  most  secluded  spot  in 
the  bush.  The  man  escaped,  but  his  wife  and  children  were  captured. 
After  that,  at  each  wayside  camp  the  Ngati-Porou  chief  caused  some 
scrap  of  the  clothing  of  these  prisoners  to  be  left  behind.  At  one  such 
camp  an  ambush  was  left  when  the  colunm  marched  on.  Shortly 
after  they  had  left,  the  boshman  came  up  and  while  greeting  over  a 
piece  of  one  of  his  children's  garments,  was  captured.     When  caught 
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ke  ftl  oaoe  affured  to  aerve  as  guide  to  our  allies  and  lead  them  agaLnal 
his  own  friends.* 

We  have  observed  that  the  taptwas  and  punga  are  wondrous 
effective^  and  passing  useful  to  man.  But  thei^  is  another  institution 
which  is  still  more  surprising  to  the  pakeha  mind.  This  was  a  most 
potent  karakia  which '  had  the  effect  of  contracting  the  earth  and  thus 
causing  the  distance  to  be  travelled  much  shorter.  A  most  useful 
charm.     No  traveller  should  be  without  it.     Listen ! 

"TakQ  taa  kawe  kino 

Takn  tan  kaw«  hum 

Nau  mai,  E  te  tan! 

Ea  haere  taaa  i  ranga  o  Hniarau 

Kai  waho  o  te  Kobu 

Eia  marama  ai  te  mihi 

Te  tangi  ki  a  koe 

Emnea  ki  roto 

Enmea  mai  nuku,  kumea  mai  rangi 

Eamea  te  whenna  .  .  a  .  .  a  .  .  e!** 

This  was  the  spell  used  by  Manu-nui  of  Tuhoe  when  in  search  of 
his  son  on  the  Huiarau  mountains.  It  contains  local  allusions,  &C, 
but  serves  our  purpose  as  an  illustration. 

I  have  heard  some  strange  tales  told  by  natives  of  various  ingenious 
methods  of  concealment  by  persons  when  pursued  and  in  danger  of 
being  caught,  but  have  kept  no  notes  thereon. 

When  Bopata  Wahawaha  defeated  the  rebel  natives  at  Te  Earetu^ 
over  seventy  were  shot  in  the  river,  into  which  they  had  jumped. 
After  the  fight  Bopata  was  looking  at  these  slain  and  noticed  one  body 
floating  in  the  water,  the  eyes  closed  and  the  nostrils  just  above  water. 
The  old  chief  said,  *^  That  man's  eye  is  winking.  Fetch  him  out." 
It  was  found  that  the  wily  rebel  was  not  even  wounded.  But  he  was 
the  next  minute,  f  My  old  friend  Tu,  of  Maunga-pohatu,  was  in  that 
affair  and,  although  fired  upon,  escaped  by  diving. 

When  Bangi-te-ao-rere  destroyed  the  Tini-o-Kawarero  tribe  of 
Mokoia  island,  the  chief  Kawarero  could  not  be  found.  At  length 
he  was  discovered  out  in  the  lake,  his  head  just  out  of  water  and 
concealed  by  a  rock.  The  murderer  of  the  captain  of  the  '* Caroline'* 
whaler  at  Korohiwa  (the  Coalheavers),  near  Pori-rua,  concealed 
himself  in  a  similar  and  equally  futile  manner. 

*  "  Liie  of  Uopata  Wahawaha,"  by  CoL  Porter.  We  may  add,  that  the 
reason  why  we  find  a  captured  man  turning  on  his  friends  in  this  unnatural 
manner,  is,  that  being  in  an  exceedingly  degraded  and  humiliated  state  of  mind, 
be  seises  th<)  first  opportunity  to  assuage  that  feeling  by  killing  some  one  m 
revenge^— whether  it  is  a  former  friend  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  little  consequenoe 
fwoording  to  Maori  Hkanga — some  one  mast  suffer.  There  are  many  instances 
in  Maori  history  of  prisoners  joining  the  ranks  of  their  masters,  and  even  becoming 
leaders  against  their  own  people. — ^Ed. 

t  From  '*  Life  of  Bfajor  Bopata  Wahawaha,"  by  Col.  Portv . 
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I  once  heard  a  story  of  an  old  warrior  wh!b,  when  hard  preeaed,  hid 
himself  within  a  thick  mass  of  climbing  plants  which  covered  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  His  pursuers  proceeded  to  prod  their  spears  into  the 
maaa  to  see  if  it  concealed  their  quarry.  One  spear  passed  through  the 
old  man's  arm,  but  he  gave  no  sign.  At  last  he  was  speared  in  the 
side,  and  the  flinching  of  his  body  sent  a  quiver  down  the  slender 
spear  shaft  that  was  the  undoing  of  the  old  gentleman. 

In  the  JouBNAL  of  thk  Polynesian  Socibtt,  vol.  iv,  p.  186,  is  an 
account  of  one  Pakewa  who  concealed  himself  in  a  leafy  karaka  tree 
on  the  brink  of  a  stream.  He  was  discovered  by  the  reflection  in  the 
water  of  his  weapon,  a  white  patu  paraoa. 

When  Ngati-Whare  were  defeated  by  the  Wairoa  natives  at  Bangi- 
houa,  the  fugitives  fled  back  towards  the  forest  ranges.  On  arriving 
at  a  bill-top  overlooking  the  Wairoa  valley,  they  stopped  and  raised 
the  tangi  (lament)  for  their  dead  whom  they  had  left  behind. 

When  Ngati-Apa  invaded  the  realm  of  Nga-Potiki,  they  were 
defeated  by  the  latter  and  pursued  up  the  Whakatane  river.  The 
pursued  turned  up  a  small  tributary  creek  known  as  Manga-o-Tane, 
but  were  hard  pressed  by  their  pursuers.  On  arriving  at  a  steep  cliff, 
the  pursued  were  unable  to  proceed  farther,  they  were  foiled  (miere), 
and  many  were  slain.  During  the  pursuit  many,  lagging  behind, 
were  caught  by  Nga-Potiki.  The  place  where  each  one  was  killed  has 
since  been  known  by  his  name. 

Ngai-Tai  did  better.  Te  Pane-nehu  attacked  and  defeated  Ngaft- 
Tai  at  Wai-aua.  The  latter  raised  a  force  and  marched  to  Whiti-kau. 
They  were  seen  by  the  Pane-nehu,  and  pursued  up  the  Taka  creek. 
They  came  to  a  waterfall,  in  a  deep- walled  cafion,  where  they  made  a 
stand  and  defeated  their  pursuers. 

The  Ngai-Tane  clan,  with  some  of  Ngati-Whanga,  came  from 
Whare-kopae,  in  the  Turanga  district,  and  settled  at  Te  Pa-puni, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  Te  Mihi  of  Tuhoe.  The  above  people 
are  known  to  Tuhoe  as  Ngati-Eotore,  they  being  the  descendants  of 
a  man  who  received  that  name  because  he  tried  to  pass  himself  off  as 
a  woman  when  caught  by  enemies. 

Heoi ! — We  are  aweary.     We  pursue  no  more. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  sparing  of  the  lives  of  enemies  in 
war,  and  will  now  give  a  few  anecdotes  concerning  the  matter. 

When  Tuhoe  were  marching  to  attack  Ngati-Manawa  at  Te  Tapiri, 
they  took  prisoner  one  Harehare  Aterea,  a  chief  of  the  latter  people,  at 
Ahi-kereru.  Tuhoe  were  about  to  kill  their  captive,  when  Kereru,  a 
chief,  saved  his  life  by  throwing  his  own  cloak  over  him, 
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When  the  wretched  remnant  of  Mna-npoko  ventured  from  the 
remote  gulches  of  the  Tara-rua  mountains  to  seek  the  protection  of 
Te  Whata-nui,  they  asked  him,  **  Can  you  save  us  ?"  The  old  chief 
replied,  **  Nothing  but  the  rain  from  the  heavens  shall  fall  upon  you.'* 

When  a  chief  promised  safety  to  an  enemy  in  battle,  should  the 
latter  express  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  the  former  to  save  him,  that 
chief  would  probably  reply,  "  Where  is  the  rain  of  the  heavens  that 
may  fall  from  the  brow  of  Tane-nui-a-rangi.*' 

The  famous  Awa-tope  of  Ngati-A.wa  saved  the  life  of  the  murderer 
of  his  father  after  he  had  defeated  him  in  battle,  by  casting  his  cloak 
over  him. 

After  the  fall  of  Eai-uku  pa,  where  the  East  Ooast  tribes  were 
defeated,  Potiki,  a  chief  of  Ngati-Maru,  noticed  a  body  of  fugitives 
fleeing  in  the  distance.  He  at  once  knew  that  they  were  travelling 
in  that  manner  in  order  to  save  and  protect  a  chief,  otherwise  they 
would  have  scattered.  He  pursued  and  caught  up  to  them.  He 
jcaptured  one  Kauhu  who  was  carrying  a  child  on  his  back.  That 
child  was  Te  Eani-a-Takirau,  in  after  years  the  leading  chief  of 
the  East  Coast.  Potiki  lifted  his  patiti  (iron  hatchet)  to  strike 
down  Eauhu,  when  the  latter  said,  **  Kaua  ahau  e  patua  ki  U 
patiti  tioiio  tahi**  s=  Do  not  let  me  be  slain  with  a  one-edged 
hatchet— i.tf.  with  a  common  sort  of  weapon.  At  the  same  time 
he  drew  his  famous  greenstone  patu,  known  as  Te  Heketua,  from 
his  belt,  and  handed  it  to  Potiki,  saying  **  k!  Ta !  Ina  U  patu  hat  patu 
i  ahau,  kia  whakarongo  maeneens  ake  ai  a/iat<."  =  Here  is  the  weapon 
to  slay  me  with,  that  I  may  feel  the  softness  of  its  stroke.  Potiki  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  gave  his  patiti  to  Eauhu,  saying  <*Here  is 
a  weapon  for  you.   Oo !   Be  strenuous  to  save  your  child  and  self.** 

If  a  chief  calls  upon  a  fleeing  enemy  to  return  and  give  himself  up, 
he  is  not  enslaved  but  treated  as  an  equal. 

During  the  wars  of  Bua-toki  a  man's  life  was  purchased  from  his 
captor  by  handing  the  latter  a  greenstone  ear  ornament.  Tu-te-rangi- 
kurae,  a  chief  of  Ngai-Tai,  was  slain  by  the  Whakatohea,  who  cut  up 
the  body  and  distributed  the  pieces  thereof  among  their  various 
clans,  Ngati-Bua  obtaining  the  head.  Some  time  after,  Ngai-Tai 
redeemed  the  head  of  their  chief  by  giving  a  greenstone  patu^  known 
at  Wawahi-rangi,  for  it. 

Survivors  of  a  fight  in  which  their  people  met  with  a  crushing 
defeat  would  often  fly  to  rough,  wild  country  and  there  remain  until 
they  could  return  to  their  land  or,  failing  that,  take  refuge  with  some 
other  tribe. 

Acts  of  desperate  valour  were  termed  whakamomori.  They  would 
occur  in  cases  of  blood  vengeance  or  when  a  reckless  warrior  wishes  to 
kaw€  ingoa  or  make  a  namCt 
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Pbisombbs,  Slavbb  and  Vassals. 

In  the  old-time  native  wars  prisoners  were  taken  and  enslaved.  It 
was  looked  upon  as  a  great  calamity  and  degradation  by  the  Maori, 
Even  if  a  person  thus  enslaved  were  to  esape,  or  be  permitted  to  return 
to  his  ovm  tribe,  the  disgrace  still  clung  to  him,  and  also  to  his 
descendants.  Cases  are  on  record  of  a  man  slaying  his  own  son,  who 
has  thus  returned  from  a  state  of  slavery,  in  order  that  the  evil  name 
should  not  go  down  to  his  descendants.  Again,  when  the  chief 
Tama-i-hara-nui  and  his  daughter  were  taken  prisoners  by  Ngati-Toa» 
the  old  chief  strangled  his  daughter  and  thus  saved  her — ^from  the 
Maori  point  of  view. 

It  is  said  that,  when  Ngati-Awa  attacked  Eare-tehe  and  his  people 
at  the  Wai-horu  pa,  at  0-whakatoro,  the  above  chief  appeared  dubious 
about  the  result  of  the  fight,  and  actually  buried  his  two  children 
alive,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Prisoners  of  both  sexes  sometimes  married  into  the  tribe  of  their 
captors.  Women  would  be  taken  by  men  as  inferior  or  slave  wives. 
The  children  of  such  an  union  would  be  free  but  they,  and  also  their 
descendants,  would  be  always  liable  to  be  taunted  with  the  fact  that 
their  ancestor  was  enslaved.  There  were,  however,  various  degrees  of 
such  stigma,  according  to  how  the  person  was  taken.  Suppose  we 
attack  a  pa  and  it  fall  to  us.  I  find  therein  a  child  whom  I  take  and 
rear.  I  may  in  after  years,  when  angered,  call  him  a  slave.  He  will 
reply,  **Apd  he  mea  hopu  nau,  engari  he  mea  tomo  a  whareJ" =Yo\x  did 
not  capture  me,  you  found  me  in  my  own  house. 

When  a  war  party  returned,  bringing  prisoners  with  them,  the 
widows  of  those  who  had  been  slain  would  sometimes  avenge  their 
death  by  murdering  a  lot  of  the  hapless  prisoners."^ 

When  prisoners  were  taken  in  war,  it  was  often  the  custom  to 
weave  a  piece  of  cord  into  their  hair,  to  serve  as  a  rope  to  lead  them 
by  and  prevent  their  running  away.f  During  their  raid  on  Wai- 
rarapa,  Nga-Puhi  took  many  women  prisoners.  They  compelled  them 
to  dress  flax  fibre  and  make  some  strong  cords,  which  were  plaited 
into  the  long  hair  of  the  women.  By  these  cords  the  unhappy  women 
were  led  about  the  country  during  the  marches  of  Nga-Puhi,  until  at 
length  the  prisoners  managed  to  obtain  some  shells  with  which  they 
severed  the  cords  and  so  escaped.  Other  prisoners  taken  by  the  same 
party  were  fenced  in  with  stakes,  as  the  native  dogs  used  to  be  served. 
These  made  a  hole  under  the  fence  by  digging  and  so  escaped. 

*  See  many  instances  of  this  in  tlie  "  Missionary  Beoord"  for  the  2nd  and 
8rd  decades  of  the  19fch  Gentarj. — Bd. 

t  They  were  made  to  walk  before  t^e  person  who  held  the  oord, 
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Prisoners  about  to  be  slain  often  asked  permission  to  be  allowed  to 
chant  a  song  before  being  killed,  into  which  song  they  would  introduce 
references  to  their  tribal  lands  and  their  friends,  &e.  'When  Tama-i- 
rangi,  the  leading  chieftainess  of  Ngati-Ira  of  the  Wellington  district, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Ohariu  by  Ngati-Awa,  she  thus  sang  a  song  of 
farewell  to  her  people  and  the  tribal  lands,  in  which  she  referred  to  the 
various  beautiful  scenes  of  the  forest-surrounded  harbours  and  other 
matters  dear  to  her  and  her  people. 

In  the  fight  of  0-tu  kai-marama,  two  men  of  Tuhoe,  Wahawaba 
and  Tipoka  were  taken  prisoners  by  Ngati-Awa.  These  two  men  sang 
a  lament  before  they  were  slain,  greeting  their  friends  and  homes  and 
bidding  a  last  farewell  to  tribe  and  tribal  lands.  Next  morning  they 
were  slain  by  the  widows  of  those  whom  they  bad  killed. 

Prisoners  kept  as  slaves  by  another  tribe  would  sometimes  send  the 
following  message  to  their  friends,  '*  Tukuna  mat  he  kapunga  dneons  ki 
ati,  hai  tangi" ^Send  me  a  handful  of  earth  to  weep  over.  And  they 
would  send  him  a  small  paroel  taken  from  his  home,  and  over  which 
he  would  lament  {tangi)  to  his  hearts  content. 

When  about  to  be  slain  a  prisoner  would  sometimes  say,  *^Arahina 
ahau  ki  U  rohs  o  taku  vthenua  patu  at,  kia  mihi  ahau  ki  tahi  whmua** 
=:  Conduct  me  to  the  boundary  of  my  lands  and  there  kill  me,  that  I 
may  greet  my  tribal  home.    And  usually  his  request  would  be  granted. 

Or,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  prisoner  might  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  drink  of  the  waters  of  some  stream  at  or  near  his  home,  before 
being  slain.  He  would  either  be  conducted  to  such  stream,  or  a 
messenger  would  be  sent  to  procure  a  vessel  of  water  therefrom — 
before  he  was  despatched. 

The  last  food  partaken  of  by  a  dying  person  is  termed  o  maUnga.* 
The  last  drink  of  water  taken  by  such,  is  known  as  the  Wai  o  Tans-pi. 

We  have  said  that  Whakatohea  took  Te  Whatu-pe  of  Tuhoe 
prisoner  during  their  raid  on  Tuhoe-land.  Before  he  was  alain  he 
drank  of  the  waters  of  the  Manga-o-hou  stream,  on  the  banks  of 
which  his  home  was. 

Te  Maitaranui,  a  young  chief  of  Tuhoe,  and  Te  Boro  of  Ngati- 
Manawa  were  invited  to  a  feast  by  Tu-akiaki  of  Te  Beinga,  where  they 
were  treacherously  slain.  As  his  enemies  were  about  to  slay  him  Te 
Boro  said,  <'  Do  not  kill  me  until  I  have  drunk  of  the  waters  of  Eai- 
tarahae.*'  Te  Maitaranui  said,  '*He  manu  hou  akau,  he  kohjwnga  ka 
T$rea.''  as  I  am  a  young  bird,  a  nest  but  now  deserted.  This  was,  of 
course,  an  allusion  to  his  youth,  but  that  did  not  save  him.  A  dreadful 
revenge  was  taken  by  Tuhoe  and  allied  tribes  for  the  death  of  this 
young  ohieL 

*  i.$.  Food  for  tho  joornej  of  doath. 
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Conquered  tribes  are  sometimes  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  and 
compelled  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  products  of  lands  and  waters, 
as  a  tribute  to  be  taken  to  their  conquerors. 

When  the  unhappy  Ngati-Manawa  were  returned  by  Tuhoe  to  Te 
Whaiti,  they  prepared  a  quantity  of  preserred  birds  and  took  them  to 
Bua-tahuna  for  the  Tuhoe  people.  Te  Purewa,  of  Ohaua,  whose  hand 
lay  heavy  upon  Te  Whaiti,  considered  himself  c^grieved  at  not 
receiving  any  portion  of  the  tribute.  He  said,  *•  Na  uai  i  Id  tetahi 
kowhao  kia  purupurua,  tetahi  kia  whakatuwhera** — and  at  once  organised 
his  fighting  men  for  a  raid  on  the  hapless  and  much  harried  Ngati- 
Manawa.  His  remark  is  an  ancient  saying,  and  refers  to  the  caulking 
or  plugging  of  the  holes  in  the  side  of  a  canoe,  through  which  the 
lashings  of  the  side  planks  are  passed,  *<Who  said  that  one  hole 
should  be  plugged  and  another  left  open  ?  *'     The  application  is  obvious. 

Col.  Gudgeon  gives  an  illustration  of  such  vassalage  and  tribute 
paying  in  his  paper  on  the  East  Coast  tribes.  *'  The  Ngati-Buanuku 
and  Wahine-iti  tribes  were,  after  their  defeat  by  Tu-whakairi-ora, 
subservient  to  that  chief,  and  were  required  to  bring  him  presents  of 
food,  sach  as  birds  and  rats.     Even  in  this  capacity  they  did  not 

hesitate  to  exhibit  their  fierce  and  defiant  character It  is  said 

they  carried  the  food  on  the  points  of  their  spears  and  in  this  fashion 

laid  the  birds,  &o.,  before  Tu He  took  the  hint  and  released 

them  from  their  state  of  vassalage.'* 

Ngati-Ira  appear  to  have  been  a  similarly  defiant  people  when 
living  under  the  mana  of  Toko-rakau,  inasmuch  as  the  following 
saying  was  applied  to  them,  "  Ao  nga  paknra  ten^i  a  Toko-rakau,  kaore 
e  rongo  ki  te  hie''  =  These  are  ihepukura  of  Toko-rakau,  who  will  not 
harken  to  the  hie.  The  pakiira  is  the  swamp-hen  which  was  a  great 
raider  of  the  cultivations  in  olden  times.  These  birds  were  driven 
away  by  a  cry  known  as  hie, 

'*  Hie  I    Hie  ! 
Haere  ki  te  hahi, 
Haere  ki  te  repo 
Hiel    Hie,"  Ac. 

Awhenga, — This  term  was  applied  to  people  saved  from  an  enemy 
out  of  a  kind  of  pitying  contempt.  *'  Should  the  Pu-taewa  of  Te 
Whaiti  be  defeated  in  war,  and  the  survivors  fly  to  us  for  refuge,  and 
we  give  them  shelter — that  would  be  an  awhenga  because  they  are  not 
our  friends,  although  we  have  saved  them.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  degradation  in  the  term.  If  we  assisted  friends  in  that  manner,  it 
would  be  termed  atchina,  not  awhenga.'*  Awhina  means  *'to  befriend," 
whereas  awe  signifies  '^  to  gather  in  a  heap." 

{To  be  conHnued.) 
12 
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Bt  LnnT.-CoL.  OoDOBoit,  C.U.Q. 
P«T  IV. 

IN  this  canoe  came  Wharewbarenga-te-tangi  and  other  anceetors  of 
the  ancient  tribe  of  Ngati-Hako,  who  still  live  on  the  h«ad 
waters  of  the  Woihou  (Thames)  river. 

We  might  also  qnote  Tn-te-pnehu,  Ngaeogae-moko,  Eaptia-boi»- 
hora  and  many  other  canoes,  of  which  the  names  only  have  been 
preserved  by  tradition  ;  indeed  the  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended, 
but  those  already  mentioned  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  we  have 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  visits  of  roving  parties  of  Polynesians 
were  not  by  auy  means  of  rare  occurrence  during  that  period  of  unrest 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  felt  by  all  branches  of  the  Polynesiaas, 
about  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  But  numerous  as  these 
caooe  visits  undoubtedly  were,  there  were  yet  other  ancetttors  of 
the  ^laori  people  who  evidently  despised  so  prosaic  a  mode  of  transit, 
and  who  succeeded  in  making  their  way  Mther,  by  means  altogether 
strange  and  unheard  of  except  among  people  of  great  mana,  ancfa 
as  the  ancestors  of  the  Maoris.  The  methods  of  transit,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  are,  I  need  hardly  say,  a  source  of  great  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  employed  them ;  for 
surely  no  living  man  delights  and  believes  in  the  marvellous  as  does 
the  Maori,  and  if  perchance  any  one  of  my  readers  should  desire 
to  stand  well  in  the  estimation  of  the  Maori  he  will  do  well  to  avoid 
scoffing  remarks  on  the  supernatural. 

We  are  told  that  one  Tamarau,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hapu-oneone, 
flew  hither  through  space  from  Arorangi.  I  cannot  say  that  I  know 
of  any  place  of  that  name  in  New  ZeaUnd,  nor  did  my  Tuhoe 
informants  in  the  year  1890 ;  but  I  have  since  learned  that  there  is  aa 
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Arorangi  on,  the  Eainga-roa  plain.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  it 
was  from  the  latter  place  that  Tamarau  flew,  because  he  need  not  have 
done  so ;  he  could  have  walked  the  few  miles  he  required  to  pass  over 
and  thereby  have  avoided  all  notoriety ;  we  will  assume  rather  that  he 
came  from  the  district  of  Arorangi  in  Barotonga,  where  there  is  a 
spring  of  water  known  as  the  well  of  Tamarau. 

In  like  manner  it  is  related  that  Baka-taura,  the  great  ancestor  of 
the  Ngati-Maniapoto  tribe,  disdained  to  enter  the  Tainui  canoe,  for  the 
reason  that  he  considered  it  a  mode  of  locomotion  suitable  only  for  very 
common  people,  and  therefore  preceded  his  migration  by  travelling  on 
the  back  of  a  taniwha  ancestor,  whose  name  was  Pane-iraira.  I  may 
here  explain  that  the  right  to  and  the  possession  of  taniwha  as 
attendants,  is  an  hereditary  privilege  of  the  Maori  aristocracy ; 
dependant  only  on  the  rank  inherited  by  the  individual  from  his 
ancestors,  a  patent  of  nobility  accorded  by  the  other  world,  and 
as  necessary  to  the  social  status  of  a  Maori  rangatiruy  as  was  the 
banshee  to  a  good  old  Irish  family,  or  the  family  boat  of  the  Orants 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Noachian  deluge. 

Concerning  this  Pane-iraira  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  for 
I  am  informed  on  the  best  Maori  authority  that  he  was  last  seen 
near  the  Island  of  Tiritiri-matangi  in  the  year  1868,  and  that  his 
appearance  on  that  occasion  was  regarded  as  a  pressage  of  coming 
disaster  for  the  tribes  of  Waikato.  Probably  the  Maoris  had  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  appearance  of  this  monster 
betokened  evil  days  for  them,  for  the  impression  was  shortly  after 
verifled  by  the  result  of  the  Waikato  war,  in  which  the  descendants  of 
Baka-taura  measured  their  strength  against  the  Pakeha.  Since  there 
are  in  all  communities  a  class  of  men  who  doubt  everything  that  does 
not  come  within  their  own  small  experience,  I  may  as  well  explain  for 
their  benefit  that  Pane-iraira  was  recognised  on  the  occasion  above 
noted,  by  the  fact  that  this  taniwha  has  a  singular  cavity  or  depression 
in  the  back  of  its  head,  constructed  probably  for  the  convenience  of 
passengers,  at  any  rate  Baka-taura  took  shelter  therein  during  his 
voyage  from  Hawaiki  to  New  Zealand.  While  on  this  subject,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  explain  that  the  Baka-taura  family  had  more 
than  usual  mana  over  the  monsters  of  the  deep ;  for  instance,  his 
daughter  Irakau,  had  mana  over  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  this 
power  has  descended  to  the  Waitaha  tribe,  better  known  as  the 
Whauwhau-harakeke  of  Piako,  concerning  whom  we  shall  have  much 
to  say  hereafter. 

In  much  the  same  mysterious  manner  several  generations  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Mata-atua  canoe,  the  chief  Irakewa  came  to  Whakatane. 
Why  he  came  is  not  known,  but  the  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that 
be  was  eaten  by  the  Warehou  and  Araara  (fishes).    That  this  tale  was 
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believed  to  be  founded  on  fact,  may  be  assumed  from  the  circumstanoe 
that  the  Ngati-Awa  paid  so  much  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  chief  that  for  many  generations — indeed  until  quite  lately — 
they  dechned  to  eat  the  two  fishes  in  question.  The  only  sensible 
action  recorded  of  Irakewa  is  that  he  returned  in  spirit  to  Hawaiki,  and 
there  instructed  his  descendants  as  to  the  position  of  Whakatane,  and 
informed  them  that  it  was  theirs  by  right  of  his  discovery ;  he,  more- 
over, indicated  to  Muriwai  the  position  of  a  certain  cavern,  and 
intimated  that  it  might  be  useful  as  a  dwelling  place.  When  the 
Mata-atua  migration,  following  these  instructions,  arrived  at 
Whakatane,  Muriwai  at  once  sought  out  and  occupied  the  cave, 
the  existence  of  which  had  been  disclosed  to  her  by  the  spirit  of 
her  ancestor,  and  which  is  known  even  to  this  day  as  the  "Ana  a 
Muriwai." 

Tradition  relates  that  Eahutia-te-rangi,  an  ancestor  of  the  Ngati- 
Porou  tribe,  was  saved  from  instant  death  by  one  of  his  ancestral 
taniwha,  on  the  occasion  that  he  and  140  of  the  elder  sons  of  his  tribe 
embarked  on  board  of  the  Huri-pure-i-ata  canoe,  and  were  deliberately 
wrecked  in  mid-ocean  by  his  revengeful  brother,  Buatapu,  who  is  the 
ancestor  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  Cook  Islands.  Fortunately  for 
Eahutia  his  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him  even  when  struggling 
in  the  water,  and  he  invoked  the  aid  of  both  Paikea  and  Huru-manu- 
ariki,  who  at  one  time  were  presumably  men,  since  the  Maoris 
invariably  speak  of  them  as  ancestors,  and  as  I  can  say  with  confidence 
that  they  have  not  as  yet  adopted  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  it  is 
evident  that  they  believe  that  these  taniwha  were  once  men.  Anyhow 
Paikea  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  chief,  and  landed  him  safely  at 
Ahuahu,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  Mercury  Island  in  the  Bay 
of  Plenty,  but  which  was  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  Island  of 
Mangaia  in  the  Cook  Group/" 

Tarawa,  an  ancestor  of  the  Ngati-Toki  section  of  the  Whakatohea, 
claimed  to  have  made  the  journey  from  Hawaiki  to  New  Zealand 
swimming,  and  gained  not  only  a  wife,  but  also  much  kudos  by  relating 
his  adventures  to  the  simple  aborigines  of  the  Motu  forest.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  believe  that  his  longest  swim  was  from  the 
Tainui  canoe  to  the  shore,  and  the  fear  he  displayed  when  overtaken  by 
a  flood  in  the  Motu  valley,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  induced  the 
belief  that  the  hero  was  not  always  truthful.  Indeed,  the  family  into 
which  he  had  married,  on  the  strength  of  his  super-human  feat,  utterly 
disbelived  the  tale  when  they  foimd  that  he  was  alarmed  by  a  mere 
mountain  flood. 

Tura,  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe  of  that  name,  who  reside  at  Patetere, 
performed  the  same  hazardous  journey  on  a  lump  of  pumice,  at  least 

One  of  the  ancient  names  of  which  was  A*iia*n  —  the  Barotongans  do  not 
pronounce  the  "  h" — [Ed.] 
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such  is  the  tale  told ;  but  I  onoe  heard  a  young  man,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Te  Aute  College,  suggest  that  the  legend  had  probably 
originated  in  the  fact,  that  the  canoe  of  Tura  had  been  named  Te 
Pungapunga  (pumice  stone).  The  suggestion  was  scouted  by  all  the 
elderly  and  therefore  influential  men  of  the  villiage,  and  the 
boy  only  escaped  being  called  an  infidel,  because  that  convenient 
epithet  is  reserved — ^it  would  seem — for  the  special  use  of  advanced 
Christians.  The  youthful  student  succeeded  in  making  his  peace  with 
his  outraged  elders,  by  explaining  that  he  ought  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  opinions,  which  were  the  natural  result  of  Missionary 
and  Government  teaching;  and  so  like  Qalileo  having  judiciously 
recanted,  he  was  forgiven. 

By  the  same  simple  expedient  of  pumice  floats  two  adventurous 
men,  named  respectively  Hoake  and  Taukata,  succeeded  in  making 
their  way  from  some  unknown  island  of  the  Pacific  to  Whakatane.     The 
tale  told  by  the  Ngati-Awa,  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  is  to  the  effect  that 
many  generations  before  the  arrival  of  the  Arawa  migration  Hoake 
and  Taukata,  either  despising  the  use  of  a  canoe  or  being  unable  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  that  very  useful  article,  floated  over  the  sea  on  lumps 
of  pumice  which  were  impelled  in  the  right  direction  by  the  power  of 
their  karakia.      The  two  men  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Whakatane 
river,  below.the  pa  Eapu-te-rangi,  which  at  that  time  was  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  Toi  and  the  tangata  whenua.     The  wanderers  made 
the  land  in  the  early  morning,  and  having  come  direct  from  the 
tropical  islands  of  the  South  Seas  they  naturally  felt  the  cold  of  the 
river  valley,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  be  frozen,  Taukata  uttered 
a  karakia  of  great  mana  in  order  to  cause  the  sun  to  rise  and  give  them 
warmth.      This  invocation  was  overheard  by  Te  Eura-whakaata  (a 
daughter  of  Toi),'^  who  had  come  down  from  the  pa  in  order  to  obtain 
water  from  the  spring,  and  she  was  the  first  to  welcome  the  strangers, 
and  led  them  into  the  stronghold  of  her  tribe  where  the  women  had 
just  commenced  to  prepare  the  morning  meal  by  pounding  fern  root. 
The  noise  attending  this  operation  greatly  astonished  Taukata  who 
asked  if  in  was  thunder,   and  generally  behaved  in    the  manner 
attributed  to  new  chums.     The  two  guests  were  kindly  received  by  Toi, 
who  ordered  food  to  be  placed  before  them  ;  and  accordingly  fern  root 
— then  and  always  the  staple  food  of  the  Maoris — was  placed  before 
them,  together  with  Ti  (root  of  the  draccena),    and  Mamaku  (pith  of 
the  tree  fern).     This  variety  of  food  was  new  to  the  Polynesians  who 
hardly  knew  how  to  begin  to  eat,  the  whole  of  the  food  looking 
so  suspiciously  like  wood.     Their  embarrasment  was  so  obvious  that 
Toi  asked  them  after  a  while  what  food  they  were  in  the  habit  of  eating 

*  Some  Native  authorities  say  she  was  a  daughter  of  Tama-ki-Hikurangi,   a 
descendant  of  Toi^s,  which  from  other  things,  seems  more  probable.— [Bd.] 
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in  their  own  land.  Hoake,  by  way  of  answer,  opened  his  girdle,  and 
taking  therefrom  some  kao  (dried  kumara)  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Hawaiki,  he  placed  it  before  Toi.  The  wonderful  fragrance 
of  this  new  article  of  food  pleased  the  chief,  who  when  he  had  eaten 
some,  asked  how  he  also  might  obtain  a  supply  of  the  new  vegetable. 
Taukata  replied,  '*  £y  means  of  a  canoe,"  and  promised  to  aid  Toi  in 
his  quest.  After  remaining  a  few  weeks  at  Eapu-te-rangi,  Taukata 
went  out  to  search  for  a  suitable  tree  wherewith  to  make  a  canoe,  and 
found  a  log  of  stranded  totara  on  the  sea  beach  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Whakatane  river,  and  this  they  soon  converted  into  a  canoe  and  called 
it  Te  Aratawhao.  In  this  vessel,  representatives  of  all  those  tribes  who 
acknowledged  Toi  as  their  chief,  embarked,  viz.,  of  Te  Tururu-mauku, 
Te  Ma-rangaranga,  Te  Raupo-ngaoheohe,  Te  Tini-o-te-tuoi,  Te  Tini-o- 
te-Makahua.  and  Te  Kokomuka-tutara-whare.  Everything  possible 
was  done  to  ensure  success,  and  the  karakia  used  was  of  such  potency, 
that  the  voyc^e  to  Hawaiki  scarcely  lasted  more  than  24  hours.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  last-named  place  they  not  only  received  a  supply  of 
seed  kumara,  but  they  were  also  instructed  in  the  method  of  planting 
and  storing  the  crop,  and  were  moreover  warned  that  if  they  wished 
to  retain  the  kumara  as  a  permanent  article  of  food  in  New  Zealand,  it 
would  be  well  to  appease  the  gods,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  human 
being,  and  Taukata  was  suggested  as  the  victim.  This  advice  was 
carefully  noted  for  future  consideration,  and  Tama-ki-Hikurangi 
returned  with  his  valuable  cargo.  The  seed  obtained  was  planted  on  a 
piece  of  land  immediately  under  the  pa,  and  from  that  day  the 
plantation  has  been  called  Matiri-rau ;  and  when  in  due  season  the  crop 
had  been  gathered  and  stored  in  the  underground  houses  provided  for 
the  purpose,  Taukata  was  slain  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  and  as  a 
natural  sequence  the  kumara  permanently  remained  in  the  land. 

The  same  tradition  relates  that  the  Aratawhao  escorted  back  a 
fleet  of  the  following  canoes : — Mata-atua,  Takitumu,  Nukutere,  Te 
Arawa,  Rangi-matoru,  Turereao,  Tokomaru,  Eura-haupo,  Tainui,  and 
Tauira  ;  another  canoe  named  Te  Awe-kumu  being  left  behind.  This 
is  the  tale  told  by  certain  sections  of  the  Ngati-Awa,  to  account  for  the 
introduction  of  the  kumara,  which  it  would  seem  was  not  known  to 
the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  previous  to  the  events  I  have  now 
recorded. 

That  there  is  probably  something  in  this  legend  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  Ngati-Porou  have  their  version  of  the  same 
story,  the  details  of  which  are  even  more  incredible  than  the  last. 
According  to  their  version  it  was  the  god  Eahukura,  and  his 
man  friend  Rongo-i-amo,  who  first  introduced  the  kumara ;  the  latter 
carrying  it  hither  in  his  famous  girdle  Uetonga.  Now  this  god 
Eahukura  had  maiia  over  the  rainbow,  and  therefore  it  was  that 
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he  chose  the  toA  of  the  bow  as  the  path  or  bridge  whereby  he  might 
reach  these  islands,  and  not  only  did  he  himself  arrive  safely  by  this 
▼ery  uncertain  path,  but  he  also  brought  with  him  his  friend  Bongo-i- 
amo,  who  being  a  mere  human  being  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances have  required  something  more  substantial  to  travel  over.  But 
to  the  gods  nothing  is  impossible,  and  tradition  says  that  Bongo  came 
by  that  part  of  the  arch  that  is  called  the  Whare-nmu,  and  found  Toi 
living  in  bis  house  Hui-te-rangiora  on  the  island  of  Hokianga  in  the 
Bay  of  Obiwa.  Here  the  travellers  were  hospitably  received,  and  the 
usual  Maori  food  placed  before  them,  to  their  great  confusion  since 
to  them  it  appeared  that  they  were  asked  to  eat  wood.  From  this 
point  the  narrative  follows  pretty  closely  that  of  Ngata-Awa^  except 
that  it  is  said  that  Horouta  was  the  canoe  used  by  Tama-ki-Hikurangi 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  when  he  went  to  Hawaiki  to  fetch  the 
kumara. 

The  Ngati-Hako  of  Ohine-muri  claim  that  one  of  their  ancestors 
came  to  New  Zealand  at  the  very  commencement  of  history,  when  Te 
Mana-huri  was  sent  by  Tinirau  in  search  of  his  pet  whale  that  had 
been  carried  off  by  Eae.  It  is  not  said  whether  Te  Mana-huri  was  one 
of  the  party  that  actually  ascertained  the  fate  of  that  animal,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  not,  for  the  ancester  in  question  and  his 
descendants  have  ever  since  that  period  lived  in  New  Zealand. 

The  traditional  history  of  the  Maori  justifies  the  belief  that  the 
earliest  Polynesian  visitor  to  these  shores  was  Maui-potiki,  otherwise 
known  as  Maui-tikitiki,  son  of  Taranga,  indeed  we  may  say  that  he 
was  the  actual  discoverer  of  the  island,  and  hence  in  the  figurative 
language  of  the  Maoris,  he  is  represented  as  having  fished  up  the  land 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  using  for  the  purpose  a  hook  of  great  mana, 
made  from  the  jawbone  of  his  ancestress,  Muri-ranga-whenua. 
Certain  it  is  that  many  of  the  most  ancient  tribes,  who  are  spoken  of 
as  tangata  whenua  (aborigines),  claim  descent  from  this  Maui-potiki, 
and  in  this  respect  they  are  singular,  forasmuch  that  all  the  later 
migration,  who  are  known  as  the  Hawaiki  people,  claim  descent  from 
the  elder  Maui,  through  Hema,  Tawhaki,  Wahie-roa,  and  Bata. 

The  traditions  of  the  Ngati-Porou,  Ngati-Kahungunu,  Ngai-Tai, 
Bongo- Whakaata,  Ngati-Awa,  and  Tuhoe,  show  that  they  are  all  of 
the  Maui-potiki  family,  but  they  all  admit  that  their  mana  and 
ranfjatiratanifa  (prestige  and  rank)  has  been  derived  from  some  member 
of  tbe  Hawaiki  migrations.  It  is  only  their  right  to  the  land  that  has 
been  derived  from  the  Maui-potiki  branch  of  their  family.  Even  at 
the  present  day  there  are  one  or  two  hapus  (sections  of  tribes)  who  are 
almost  pure  descendants  of  Maui-potiki  through  Toi-kai-rakau,  and 
this  is  specially  the  case  with  the  Ngati-Ue-pohatu  who  own  the  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hikurangi  mountain,  near  the  East  Cape,  and  who 
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asMrt  that  Maui  himself,  is  buried  on  the  slope  of  that  mountain 
These  people  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  canoe  in  which  their 
ancestors  came  to  New  Zealand,  nor  do  they  know  the  names  of  those 
who  migrated  hither.  This  ignorance  is  very  strange,  for  there  cannot 
be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  they,  like  the  Moriori  of  the  Chatham 
Islands,  are  of  Polynesian  descent.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  hypothesis  that  they  are  of  an  exceedingly  ancient  migration.  The 
tradition  of  the  Tuhoe  and  Ngati-Awa  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
ancestors  of  Toi-kai-rakau  arrived  in  the  Ara^tau-waiti  canoe,  that  one 
of  them,  named  Maku,  came  from  Hawaiki,  but  that  another,  Tiwa- 
kawaka,  came  from  Mataora,  a  very  different  place.  Very  ancient  tradi- 
tions, such  as  these,  are  necessarily  incomplete,  and  perhaps  un  reliable; 
but  on  one  thing  we  may  rely  and  that  is  that  of  all  the  well-known 
ancestors,  Toi  would  seem  to  have  been  the  first  really  domiciled  in 
New  Zealand.  I  have  qualified  this  assertion  by  using  the  word  *'  well- 
known,"  for  the  reason  that  there  are  other  Maori  ancestors  of  ancient 
date,  who  are  not  claimed  to  be  descendants  of  either  Toi  or  Maui-potiki ; 
such  are  Bua-kapua-nui,  of  Nuhaka,  and  Bua-tipua,  of  the  Upper 
Whanganui,  concerning  whom  we  know  but  little  beyond  the  fact  that 
their  descendants  regard  them  as  tangata  whmua^  and  do  not  know  tbe 
canoe  that  brought  them  or  their  progenitors  hither."^ 

The  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  Maoris 
or  their  history,  and  we  may  say,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
we  can  never  know  much  more  than  we  now  do ;  but  we  may  assume  that 
the  earliest  migration  from  Polynesia  landed  on  these  shores  not  more 
than  82  generations  ago,  and  this  would  give  eight  hundred  years 
for  the  Maori  occupation  of  New  Zealand.  It  would  also  seem  that 
during  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  years,  visits  from  all 
parts  of  Polynesia  were  of  comparitively  common  occurrence,  for 
throughout  that  period  of  unrest  and  activity,  no  less  than  50  canoes 
are  mentioned  as  having  touched  at  these  shores,  and  as  their  crews 
have,  for  the  most  part,  left  no  descendants  among  the  Maoris,  it  is  a 
fair  conclusion  that  they  did  not  remain  to  colonize,  but,  being  merely 
explorers,  passed  away  to  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  perchance 
returned  whence  they  had  started.       How  little  was  thought  of  such  a 

*NoTi.— The  learned  men  of  Llangaia,  one  of  the  Cook  Group,  believe  that  Toi 
went  from  that  place  to  New  Zealand,  bat  they  are  qoiet  certain  that  he  returned  from 
the  latter  place  in  the  Oamatini  canoe,  and  en  route  landed  at  Noka-te-Yarovaro 
(Barotonga).  That  on  his  return  to  Ahnahu  (Mangala)  Toi  was  known  as  Pau-te- 
anna,  and  his  marae  as  Taumatini.  Aimong  other  things  recorded  of  this  man  is 
that  he  had  a  growth  of  bone  on  his  heels  like  the  spars  of  a  cook. 

We  would  suggest  that  Pau-te-anua  mentioned  in  the  abore  note  is  the  same  as 
Pon-te-anaanua,  of  Barotonga  history,  and  who  was  a  son  of  Tangiia.  There  is  a 
good  deal  about  him  in  the  Barotonga  MSS.  in  our  possession. —  [Ed.] 
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voyage  in  those  halcyon  days  of  navigation,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
tradition  of  the  journey  made  by  Ngatoro-i-rangi  to  Hawaiki,  in  order 
to  avenge  the  curse  of  Manaia. 

In  like  manner  about  ten  generations  ago,  when  the  chief  Pakiko, 
of  Wai-apu,  finding  that  he  was  likely  to  be  assailed  by  the  whole  of 
the  Ngati-Porou,  with  the  view  of  avenging  an  injudicious  speech  made 
by  a  woman  of  his  tribe,  took  to  his  canoes  with  the  express  intention 
of  returning  to  Hawaiki ;  it  does  not  appear  that  they  entertained  the 
least  doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  reach  that  haven  of  rest.  From  these 
circumstances  I  am  led  to  infer  that  there  was  perhaps  a  time,  when 
there  were  migrations  both  to  and  from  New  Zealand ;  for  in  no  other 
way  can  we  account  for  and  reconcile  certain  of  the  Maori  traditions, 
wherein  well-known  Maori  ancestors  are  shown  to  have  resided  both 
at  Hawaiki  and  in  New  Zealand. 

Of  all  the  many  interesting  questions  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  New  Zealand,  by  no  means  the  least  of  them  is  the  much  disputed 
question  of  prehistoric  inhabitants.  It  will  be  noticed  that  so  far  all 
the  tribes  I  have  mentioned,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  have  been  of 
undoubted  Polynesian  descent,  notwithstanding  that  they  may,  like 
the  Moriori,  differ  greatly  from  the  Maori,  and  even  show  signs  of 
Mpngol  ancestry.  There  were,  however,  tribes  known  to  tradition  the 
names  of  which  alone  survive,  who  may  have  been  Polynesians ;  but  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  names  given  to  them  by  the  men  of  Hawaiki, 
were  of  a  milder  type  and  much  less  warlike  than  the  true  Maori. 
The  following  names  were  probably  applied  to  these  people  by  their 
enemies,  but  they  fairly  denote  the  character  of  the  people  to  whom 
such  names  were  applied. 

Te  Baapo-ngaoheohe  Th«  undolating  bnlmah 

Te  Anihe-tawiri  The  trembling  fern  root 

Nga-raraohe-mamae  The  brAoken  in  pain  (or  grief) 

Te  Taa-harakeke  The  flax  rope  (anoient  people  of  Kawhia) 

Te  Papaka-whero  The  red  crab 

Te  Haere-marire  Travel  gently 

Te  Eareke-hoehoe  The  soatttering  quail 

Te  Marangaranga  Sprung  from  the  soil 

Te  Tipapa  The  garment  of  Gordyline  leaves 

Te  Tnmru-mauku  Those  who  oronoh  beneath  the  mauku,  fern 

Te  Tawa-rauriki  The  small  leaved  tawa  tree 

Te  Baraohe-tarahunga  The  low  growing  braeken 

Te  Poru-knpenga  Those  who  fill  the  net 

Te  Nganga-kaori  Those  who  fell  the  kanri  trees 

The  last-named  tribe  were  the  earliest  occupants  of  Maraetai, 

in  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  and  were  enslaved  by  the  Wai-o-Hua,  who  have 

themselves  passed  away  as  a  tribe ;  at  the  present  day  they  are 

r^resented  by  the  Ngati-tai.    We  might  quote  other  ancient  tribal 

names,  but  the  foregoing  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  sort  of  people 

these  must  have  been  to  have  justified  the  application  of  such  offensive 
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names  to  them.  If  these  people  ever  had  a  history  not  a  whisper  of  it 
has  been  handed  down  to  the  present  day  ;  not  a  word  is  said  of  their 
haying  offered  a  natural  resistance  to  the  aggression  of  the  Maori, 
except  on  one  occasion  near  Maketu,  where  they  attacked  and  defeated 
Maru-kokere  and  the  Tapnika  tribe ;  had  they  shown  natural  manliness, 
on  any  other  occasion,  the  Maoris  certainly  would  not  have  hidden  the 
fact,  for  never  did  one  of  that  race  hesitate  to  admit  valor  in  his 
enemy.  One  can  hardly  suppose  that  these  early  migrations  from 
Polynesia  could  have  lost  their  ancient  vigor,  except  by  inter-marriage 
with  some  alien  and  inferior  race  whom  they  probably  found  in 
occupation  of  the  country'^'' ;  for  surely  two  large  islands  like  those  of 
New  Zealand  were  not  absolutely  desert  when  Maui-potiki  paid  his 
first  visit ;  such  a  condition  of  affairs  would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the 
economy  of  Nature.  I  do  not  contend  that  the  people  whom  the 
Arawa  migration  found  in  possession  of  the  country,  and  whom  they 
called  tanyata  whenua  were  autocthones,  for  they  were  even  at  that 
early  period  half-caste  Polynesians,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  were 
not  the  proud  fierce  race  whom  we  know  as  Maoris ;  on  one  point  there 
need  be  no  dispute,  namely,  that  within  two  or  three  generations  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Hawaiki  immigrants,  the  latter  had  seized  upon  all 
the  power  and  authority  in  the  land. 

It  may  be  contended  that  even  though  these  tribes  may  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  Maoris,  the  latter  must  be  largely  descended 
from  them ;  and  such  may  be  the  case  in  a  limited  degree.  Whenever 
the  half-castes  displayed  sufficient  courage  and  ability,  to  justify  their 
adoption  into  the  Polynesian  tribe,  they  were  doubtless  adopted, 
but  certainly  not  as  equals.  Those,  however,  who  had  not  the  force  of 
character,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  Maori  tribal  life,  became 
mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  nor  would  their  Polynesian 
blood  do  more  than  ameliorate  their  condition  ;  they  doubtless  became 
neither  more  nor  less  than  servants  to  their  pure-bred  relatives,  and 
were  subject  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  servile  condition. 

In  the  early  days  of  Maori  history  tribes  were  conquered  and 
enslaved  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  modem  times,  but  there  was 
this  difference  :  That  in  the  early  contests  the  country  was  not  over- 
populated,  and  therefore  there  were  few,  if  any,  boundary  disputes,  or 
of  those  instances  of  manslaughter  which  necessarily  attend  differences 
of  opinion  in  connection  with  lands.  For  this  reason  the  deadly 
element  of  revenge  was  for  the  most  part  wanting  in  the  early  contests 
for  supremacy.  Tribes  were  indeed  conquered  for  having  uttered  a  few 
idle  words  in  depreciation  of  their  neighbours ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 

*  We  should  prefer  putting  it  this  way :  whom  they  had  probably  inter-married 
with  prior  to  occupying  this  country.—  [Ed.] 
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yery  few  men  were  killed  on  snoh  occasions.  The  pa  would  be  taken 
either  by  assault  or  surprise  ;  those  who  resisted  would  be  killed,  and 
some  of  the  most  attractive  women  carried  off;  but  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe  would  be  spared,  and  told  to  bring  occasional  presents  of 
food  to  their  masters.  In  all  other  respects  their  lives  would  move  on 
in  much  the  same  manner,  except  that  they  would  be  vassals.  They 
would  remain  a  tribe,  but  would  be  under  the  mana  of  strange  chiefs. 
No  startling  cruelties  would  be  practiced  on  them,  nor  would  there  be 
any  general  massacre  of  young  and  old ;  unless  indeed  it  were 
found  that  they  were  becoming  dangerously  strong  in  numbers.  It  was, 
however,  precisely  this  thing  that  could  not  well  happen  to  a 
subject  tribe,  for  should  any  of  their  masters  during  a  visit  see  a  very 
fine  girl,  she  was  at  once  be- spoken  as  a  wife  for  some  member  of  the 
dominant  tribe,  so  that  the  masters  were  always  increasing  at  the 
expense  of  the  subject  tribe. 

There  was,  however,  a  still  more  perilous  liability  attached  to  the 
vassal  tribe,  and  it  was  this :  If  two  rangatira  tribes,  or  even 
individuals  quarrelled,  the  fact  might  not  justify  those  tribes  or 
individuals  in  killing  one  another ;  but  it  might  be  held  to  justify  the 
injured  party  in  killing  the  dependants  of  the  other  side,  and  in  carry- 
ing off  their  women  and  children.  The  inevitable  retaliation  would, 
in  like  manner,  fall  upon  the  innocent  vassals  of  the  other  side,  and 
thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  circumstances  incidental  to  slavery  among 
the  Maoris,  would  not  take  long  to  reduce  the  subject  tribes  to 
the  position  they  occupied  when  the  European  first  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  namely,  to  a  few  inoffensive  old  men  and  women  who  were 
generally  to  be  found  in  attendance  upon  the  chief  of  their  masters, 
and  who  were  by  no  means  unhappy  in  their  lot. 

When  also  we  consider  that  it  was  these  conquered  tribes  who  had 
to  find  the  victims  to  give  eclat  to  a  great  feast,  to  the  building  of  an 
important  house,  or  the  launching  of  the  great  war  canoes,  the 
wonder  is  not  that  so  many  tribes  have  disappeared,  but  that  any 
of  the  weak  ones  survive. 

In  the  matter  of  prehistoric  inhabitants,  we  have  not  much  evidence 
that  can  be  called  reliable,  but  what  there  is  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  early  Polynesian  colonists  found  an  aboriginal  population  in 
possession  of  these  islands.  In  fact  that,  '  the  moa  hunters '  of  Sir 
Julius  von  Haast,  were  not  mere  creatures  of  his  imagination,  but  a 
reality.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  people  of  the  Arawa  migration  ever 
saw  a  moa,  for  they  have  no  traditions  applying  to  that  bird,  excepting 
always  the  reference  to  the  koromiko  (veronica)  as  the  wood  that 
cooked  the  moa,  and  the  proverb  that  refers  to  a  moa  as  a  wind  eater. 
These  proverbs,  if  they  ever  did  apply  to  the  extinct  bird— > which  is 
by  no  means  certain— may  well  have  been  adopted  from  the  ancient 
tribes,  who  had  beyond  all  doubt  both  seen  and  hunted  the  bird.     Of 
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the  early  navigator,  Ngahue,  it  is  recorded  that  he  left 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Hine-tu-a-honga  and  discovered  New 
Zealand,  and  that  he  visited  Tauranga,  Te  Wairere*,  Taupo,  Eapiti 
and  many  places  in  the  Middle  Island  where  he  found  the  greenstone, 
and  made  two  axes,  one  of  which  was  Hauhau-te-rangi,  and  an 
ornament  called  Eaukau-matua,  and  that  on  his  return  he  met  a 
moa  at  Te  Wairere  and  slew  it.  Now  the  fact  that  Ngahue  was  able  to 
give  the  uames  of  the  places  he  visited  is  proof  positive  that  the 
country  was  inhabited,  even  at  that  remote  period ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  think  that  the  reliability  of  the  tale  has  been  improved  by 
its  adoption  by  certain  people  of  Rarotonga;  their  tale  follows 
too  closely  the  lines  of  the  Maori  tradition,  there  is  none  of  that 
variation  that  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  and  the  tradition 
does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  even  to  the  learned  men  of  the 
Island.! 

There  are  Europeans  who,  although  conversant  with  the  history 
and  language  of  the  Maoris,  are  yet  firmly  of  opinion  that  New 
Zealand  was  uninhabited  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  or  Arawa  migration. 
Why  they  should  adhere  to  this  opinion  is  not  clear,  for  certainly 
it  should  not  be  deemed  a  matter  for  wonderment  that  there  were 
ancient  inhabitants ;  the  marvel  is  that  the  fact  should  ever  have  been 
doubted.  ''It  is,"  says  a  learned  writer,  '*a  matter  of  history  that 
no  country  is  found  deserted  by  an  invading  or  migrating  race ;  also  that 
no  race,  however  long  established,  or  however  indigenous  it  may  deem 
itself,  but  will  be  found  to  have  come  from  somewhere  else  if  we  can 
only  get  back  far  enough  to  find  out.'*  The  writer  might  perhaps  have 
added  these  words :  And  there  is  no  race,  however  long  it  may 
have  been  in  occupation  of  a  country,  but  will  be  found  to  have  a  more 
or  less  well-defined  tradition  of  other  and  more  ancient  oocupantf 
whom  they  had  destroyed  or  absorbed. 

In  New  Zealand  we  have  tradition  of  an  ancient  and  probably 
indigenous  people.  The  Nga-Puhi  claim  that  the  first  tribe  to  occupy 
the  land  of  the  North  Island  were  the  Eui,  who  were  left  here 
by  Eupe,  the  great  navigator ;  that  they  were  followed  by  the  Tutu- 
maiao,  who  inter-married  with  the  Eui,  and  finally  destroyed  them. 
Lastly  came  the  Turehu,  who  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Tutu-maiao, 
and  were  themselves  destroyed  by  the  Maoris.  We  may  safely  ignore 
that  portion  of  the  tradition  which  states  that  the  Eui  were  left 
here  by  Eupe,  for  that  man  was  by  no  means  the  first  Polynesian 
to  visit  these  shores;  indeed,  according  to  the  Maori  ti^,  he  was 

*  Query,  Wairere  at  Whakatane. — Ed. 

t  We  differ  from  Col.  Gudegon  here.    Sorely  old  Taoiarua,  of  Barotonga,  was 
an  authority,  and  a  "  learned  man" — ^more  so,  we  think,  than  any  now  living.^En* 
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contemporary  ^ith  the  Arawa  migration,  and  therefore  of  com- 
paratively modern  date.  The  real  value  of  the  tradition  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  admits  the  existence  of  a  people  in  New  Zealand  who  were 
not  Maoris.* 

The  Southern  tribes  of  this  island  invariably  speak  of  the  Turehu 
as  fairies,  or,  at  any  rate,  regard  them  as  supernatural  beings,  and 
assert  that  they  had  red  hair.  Why  they  should  have  given  this  tribe 
of  strangers  red  hair  it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  indeed  they  were 
a  race  of  men  who  had  red  hair,  for  it  is  neither  a  cause  of  reproach 
nor  matter  of  astonishment  among  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  seeing 
that  the  highest  type  of  Maori  is  often  an  Urukehu,  that  is,  a  golden  or 
red  haired  man.  When  the  great  fighting  chief  of  Ngati-Bereahu  had 
to  fight  the  musket-armed  Nga-Puhi  with  wooden  spears,  it  is  said 
that  he  chose  150  Urukehu  for  that  purpose  and  utterly  destroyed  his 
foes.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  it  was  supposed  that  the  Urukehu  was 
superior  as  a  fighting  man  to  all  other  t3rpes,  and  if  this  be  so, 
his  superiority  in  all  things  may  be  assumed,  for  all  the  gifts  within 
the  power  of  God  are  mere  lumber  if  personal  courage  be  withheld. 

The  Ngai-Tamatea,  of  Mangonui,  claim  that  the  ancestor,  Tamatea, 
was  on  the  mother's  side,  descended  from  one  Kare-tehe,  a  chief 
of  the  Turehu,  and  the  Nga-Puhi,  of  Hokianga,  have  a  tradition  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Maoris  were  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  catching  fish  by  means  of  nets,  and  that  they  learned  the  very 
useful  work  of  net  making  from  the  Parau,  a  tribe  of  Turehu, 
who  lived  in  the  mountains,  but  who  came  nightly  to  the  sea  to 
fish  and  always  disappeared  before  sunrise.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Maoris  knew  that  the  Parau  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  sea 
coast  nightly,  but  never  could  discover  by  what  method  they  caught 
their  fish,  until  a  very  fearless^  man  lay  in  wait  and  joined  them 
unobserved,  he  even  volunteered  to  assist  in  stringing  the  fish  together, 
and  was  most  industrious,  but  he  purposely  omitted  to  fasten  the  end  of 
his  flax  line,  so  that  the  fish  slipped  off  one  end  as  fast  as  they 
were  threaded  at  the  other.  The  Parau,  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  daylight,  urged  him  to  hasten  his  work,  but  by  various  devices 
he  delayed  them  until  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  appeared  above 
the  horizon ;  then  the  Parau  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  behind  them  some 
of  their  nets,  which  were  subsequently  copied  by  the  Maoris,  who 

*We  submit  that  the  Nga-Puhi  traditions  referred  to  do  not  authorise  the 
belief  (hat  these  early  people  were  other  than  Polynesians. — Ed. 
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in  this  way  not  only  learned  to  make  nets,  but  even  to  improve  upon 
those  of  the  Paran.* 

Such  are  the  traditions  of  the  North  Island  on  the  subject  of 
prehistoric  man,  and  those  in  the  Middle  Island  follow  in  the  same 
groove,  for  we  hear  of  the  Eahui  Tipua  (herd  of  demons)  who 
were  giants  and  man  eaters,  fighting  with  the  Bapuwai,  and  that  the 
latter  were  exterminated  by  the  ancient  tribe  of  Waitaha.  This 
last  tribe  are  now  claimed  as  an  ofif-shoot  from  the  Wai-taha,  of  the 
Arawa  migration  ;  but  the  claim  is  absurd,  as  might  easily  be  shown, 
for  the  chiefs,  Euh  and  Tuahu-riri,  who,  it  is  said,  left  the  Bay 
of  Plenty  to  colonize  the  Middle  Island,  are  not  the  ancestors  of 
Waitaha  of  the  South,  who  had  been  destroyed  before  the  two 
chiefs  were  ever  heard  of.  It  seems  probable  that  the  tradition  to 
which  I  have  referred,  relates  to  the  former  existence  of  a  race  of  men 
distinct  from  the  Maori,  and  hence  the  tales  about  the  Waero  or 
Mohoao  (bush  people)  whom  the  Maoris  believe  to  have  existed  almost 
to  the  time  of  the  Pakeha. 

There  is  yet  another  and  more  important  reason  for  presuming  the 
former  existence  of  an  ancient  and  non-Polynesian  people  ;  and  that  is 
the  peculiar  and  highly  conventional  carving  and  rmko  (tatooing) 
of  the  Maori.  It  seems  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  did  not  bring 
this  carving  or  moko  with  them  from  beyond  the  seas,  for  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  Polynesian  or  Melanesian  Island  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  complicated  designs  that  may  be  seen,  even  in 
the  oldest  Maori  carvings,  have  been  the  indigenous  growth  of  a 
few  hundred  years.  Very  many  beautiful  specimens  of  carving 
have  been  found  deeply  buried  in  swamps,  where  they  have  probably 
lain  for  seven  or  more  generations,  but  in  these  we  see  no  sign 
of  the  prentice  hand.  They  are  generally  of  the  same  type  as  those  of 
the  present  day  though  better  finished,  and  of  a  pattern  to  be 
found  in  New  Zealand  only,  but  when  or  where  originated  we  know 
not. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  Pacific,  the  history  of  which  we  shall 
never  know,  though  we  may  feel  very  certain  that  the  Polynesians 
were  neither  the  most  important  people  nor  the  first  to  colonize 
the  islands  of  that  sea ;  nor  had  they  anything  to  do  with  those  relics 
of  old  times  to  which  I  refer.     Who,  asks  Mr.  Stemdale,  erected  the 

*ThiB  tradition  of  the  fishing  net  being  known  to  the  people  of  Nind  (see 
J.P.S.,  Vol.  zii.,  p.  94),  it  clearly  is  not  indigenous  in  New  Zealand  nor  to 
Nin§.  It  is  probably  far  older  than  the  migration  of  the  Polynesians  into 
the  Pacifio.  In  our  opinion  it  is  the  same  with  the  light  haired  people,  and 
both  traditions  are  merely  localised  yersions  of  the  first  contact  of  the  Polynesians 
with  the  light-coloured  maritime  people,  from  whom  the  former  learned  the 
art  of  making  fish  nets. — Ep. 
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remarkable  Gromleoh  on  Tonga-tapu  that  is  unlike  all  others  of 
which  we  have  record,  inasmuch  that  on  the  top  of  the  horizontal 
slab,  in  a  depression  evidently  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  there 
is  a  round  ball  of  stone,  probably  an  emblem  of  some  long  forgotten 
religion  ?  As  to  this  Cromlech,  the  present  theory  is  that  it  was 
made  by  the  first  Polynesians  who  arrived  on  the  island.  This  tale  I 
simply  pass  by,  the  Tongans  did  not  know  this  40  years  ago — How, 
then,  have  they  learned  the  fact  since  that  period?  Cromlech's 
are  not  built  without  some  sound  reason,  and  if  the  Tongans  built 
it  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  on  the  subject.  We  shall  want 
to  know  the  religious  significance  of  this  widely-distributed  stone 
emblem,  for  if  the  Tongans  erected  the  stones  they  know  why  they  did 
so,  and  the  significance  to  be  attached  to  them.  So  also  the  great 
marae  or  pyramid  on  the  same  island ;  this  may  have  been  built 
by  the  present  inhabitants,  for  the  use  of  the  marae  is  known  to 
all  Maori  tohungas ;  but  of  the  building  of  this  relic  of  the  past 
not  even  the  natives  have  a  record,  and  if  their  ancestors  ever  did 
know,  such  knowledge  has  now  been  lost.  This  fact  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  those  who  know  and  can  appreciate  the 
astounding  memory  of  uncivilised  man,  and  the  careful  manner  in 
which  the  traditional  history  of  the  past  has  been  preserved  and 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  part  and  portion  of  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  Maori  people. 

By  whom  also  were  the  remarkable  structures  of  Ualan,  Ponape, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific  built  ? — ruins  which  in  some 
measure  seem  to  typify  the  seven  circles  of  Meru,  that  mount  and 
centre  of  the  Bhuddist  universe.  Are  not  these  the  imperishable 
records  of  some  most  jeligious  and  industrious  race  who  have  passed 
utterly  out  of  the  memory  of  man  ?  Much  nearer  home  we  have 
the  interesting  specimen  of  Tamil  industry,  Mohoyded  Buks  ship's 
bell  and  its  unknown  history;  it  is  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of 
the  Pacific,  and  we  shall  never  know  how  it  was  brought  from  India 
to  New  Zealand. 


MYSTERIOUS    RELICS. 


By  Joshua  Rutland. 


^N  various  places  within  the  bush,  along  the  shores  of  the  Peloms 
^  Sound,  New  Zealand,  very  symmetrical  egg-shaped  stones, 
foreign  to  the  locality  have  been  picked  up,  evidently  relics  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  whom  there  are  everywhere  traces.  Two  of 
these  stones  in  my  possession,  one  well  polished,  the  other  nearly 
smooth,  weigh  respectively  64  and  74  ounces.  The  use  of  these  stones 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  but  the  following  passage  in  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Smythe,  who  in  1860  was  sent  by  the  British 
Government  as  Commissioner  to  Fiji,  may  throw  some  light  on 
them : — 

*'Mr.  Waterhouse  held  a  short  service  in  English  in  Harry's 
house.  In  the  afternoon  we  left  Namusi,  and  ascended  the  secluded 
and  lovely  valley  in  which  it  lies.  On  reaching  the  sacred  place, 
whence  the  Bewa  god  Wairua  was  said  to  have  drifted,  we  stopped  to 
examine  it  more  closely,  and  asked  the  guides  to  point  out  the  exact 
spot.  They  indicated  a  hole  in  a  small  tree  by  the  side  of  a  stream  a 
few  yards  from  the  path.  Manoah  put  his  hand  into  the  hole 
and  brought  out  an  oval  stone  of  very  regular  form,  about  the  size  of 
a  swan*s  ^%  ;  the  guides  said  that  was  the  god.  Manoah  again  put 
in  his  hand  and  brought  out  some  small  stones  of  a  similar  shape, 
which  they  said  were  the  god's  children.  We  then  began  to  question 
them  about  the  god,  on  which  they  looked  very  grave,  and  pressed 
us  to  move  on.  Manoah  wanted  to  throw  the  stones  away,  but  as  the 
act  would  only  have  irritated  the  natives  without  doing  any  good,  we 
desired  him  to  restore  them  as  he  had  found  them.*  In  addition  to 
these  oval  stones  a  number  of  equally  symmetrical  but  much  larger, 
nearly  spherical  stones,  have  been  found  in  the  Sounds  and  in 
the  Pelorus  Valley ;  one  of  these,  26  inches  in  circumference  which  I 
possess,  was  discovered  in  very  dense  bush  on  a  hill  at  Four-Fathom 
Bay,  Pelorus  Sound.  I  have  heard  of  another  that  was  found 
in  a  hollow  tree,  and  of  one  concealed  in  a  fork  of  a  large  tawa 
tree.  Six  of  these  stones  which  I  examined  were  very  much  alike 
in  shape  and  size,  and  several  others  described  to  me  must  have  been 
very  similar.  These  stones  have  the  appearance  of  waterwom  boulders, 
but  how  such  a  number  of  boulders  so  nearly  alike  were  obtained  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  I  have  repeatedly  questioned  both  Maoris  and 
Europeans,  but  have  not    been    able    to    obtain    any    satisfactory 


•  (( 


Six  months  in  Fiji,"  by  Mrs.  Smyfche. 
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explanation  of  these  curious  relics.    Traces  of  8k>ne-worahi]^  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  ha\B  been  noticed  by  various  writers. 

To  Mr.  H.  0.  Forbes  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  ac^vnt  of 
the  temples  and  Luli  stones  of  Timor : — 

"  It  is  not  very  easy  to  obtain  a  good  idea  6f  the  interior  attange- 
ments  of  the  Uyna-Luli,  as  it  is  impossible  for  heretics  to  get  within  it 
or  often  very  near  it.  Even  natives  of  Timor,  who  have  become 
nominally  Sirani  (Christian),  are  prohibited  from  entering  it ;  but  by 
sedulously  questioning  those  who  knew,  I  was  able  to  gather  that 
of  the  two  doors  (whose  direction  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of 
importance)  one  is  reserved  for  the  Data- Luli  or  chief  priest,  and  the 
other  for  the  persons  consulting  the  fates  to  enter.  By  the  D€tto*8 
door  no  one  but  himself  may  enter ;  it  opens  into  a  portion  railed  ofif 
by  ornamented  wooden  pillars  from  the  larger  portion  of  the  building 
into  which  the  people  have  entrance.  In  the  smaller  part  ate 
preserved  different  articles  of  veneration — the  cranium  of  a  buffiilO)  a 
spear,  a  shield,  a  chopper,  a  gun  (almost  falling  to  pieces,  and  of 
an  old,  old  pattern,  my  guide  told  me,  *'  yet  it  is  more  powerful  than 
any  other  gun  however  new.*')  Besides  these  there  is  a  bag  contain* 
ing  the  vestments  of  the  priest,  which  are  a  broad  band  of  scarlet  cloth 
for  his  head,  a  circular  breastplate  of  gold,  worn  suspended  from  the 
neck,  two  gold  discs,  about  15  centimetres  in  diameter  to  cover  the 
ears,  a  broad  crown  of  gold  with  two  long  buffalo-like  horns  of  the 
same  material  projecting  from  it,  and  gold  armlets  and  earrings. 
Within  this  enclosure  there  is  besides  the  most  sacred  object  ot 
all  —the  VatU'Luli  or  stone  on  which  the  offerings  are  laid 
to  the  invisible  deity.  Each  of  these  stones  they  believe  to 
have  been  given  to  the  people  of  Timor  when  the  uni- 
verse was  made.  In  the  larger  portion  of  the  building  there  is 
a  fire-place,  and  vessels  and  utensils  sacred  to  the  use  of  the  Uma 
LidV  Besides  the  sacred  stone  in  the  Uma  Luli  each  residence  had 
what  may  be  termed  a  household  god.  *'  If  a  man  has  an  ordinary 
sickness  in  his  house  he  does  not  consult  either  of  the  larger  Lull 
houses,  but  offers  a  fowl  or  a  pig  to  the  Luli  at  a  little  railed  off 
portion  in  his  own  house.'** 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Forbes  has  given  no  description  of  the  Luli 
stones  ;  but  from  the  tradition  regarding  their  origin  it  seems  evident 
that  they  are  natural,  not  artificial.  After  reading  Mr.  Forbes  account 
of  the  Timorese  idols  and  Colonel  Smythe's  description  of  the  Fiji  god, 
the  question  immediately  presentes  itself,  are  the  mysterious  relics 
brought  to  light  through  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  the  fossil 
remains  of  an  extinct  religion  ? 

*Nataralisr8  wanderings  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  H.  0.  Forbes, 


THE    MAKING    AND    UN-MAKING   OF    MAN. 
(A  LEGEND  OF  FIJI). 

By  E.  Tbeoeab. 

Vf^E  great  god  Degei,"'  who  is  the  imperBonation  of  eternal  existfinoe, 

dwelt  in  a  cave  in  the  saored  valley  of  Na  Kauvadra.     Ae 

the  god  appears  to  men,  hie  form  is  that  of  the  serpent  of  wisdom,  bnt 

the  lower  part  thereof  is  of  stone,  the  symbol  of  everlastini;  dnration. 

As  Degei  one  day  passed  along  the  valley  he  perceived  that 
the  snipe  {kitu)  bad  built  a  nest  and  therein  had  laid  two  eggs. 
Thereupon  the  god  resolved  that  these  eggs  should  receive  divine 
protection,  and,  covering  tbem  with  bis  influence,  he  brooded  over 
them  until  the  e^s  grew  warm  with  life.  Then  the  shells  divided, 
and  forth  came  a  boy  and  girl,  the  primal  pair  whose  eyes  first  sawthe 
great  ocean  and  land,  the  future  home  of  men.  Degei  removed  the 
twins  from  tfae  neat,  and  placed  them  in  safety  from  the  hot  rays 
of  the  sun,  under  the  shadow  of  a  gigantic  resi  tree  (the  "  green  heart" 
of  India ;  Afzelia  bijuga).  Here  the  god  tenderly  watched  over  tbem, 
Dourisbing  tbem  with  delicate  food  day  by  day,  until  they  were 
about  five  years  old.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  the  children  had 
not  seen  each  other,  for  the  vast  trunk  of  the  tree  was  between 
them,  and  they  had  not  known  of  the  existence  of  other  beings 
than  their  foster-deity. 

But  the  boy,  peeping  round  the  tree,  discovered  bis  little  mate,  and 
with  celestial  cleverness  prompting  him  said,  "  0  girl,  the  great 
unborn  gods  {kahu  vu)  have  brought  us  two  into  existence  in  order 
that  we  may  have  children  who  shall  people  this  land."  Then  Degei 
put  forth  his  power  on  the  soil  of  Viti,  and  the  ground  produced  yams, 
ndalo  (taro)  and  bananas  for  their  food ;  green  and  pleasant  the  leaves 
sprouted,  and  the  roots  were  pleasant  to  the  taste,  as  the  fruits  were 
delicious  on  the  trees.  The  gods  of  the  sea  brought  fish  to  the  growing 
children,  and  to  them  was  taught  the  secret  of  the  woods  in  which  the 
seed  of  fire  is  hidden,   to  be  brought  forth   by  friction.    And  on 

■  Note.— Pronounoed  Nd«Qgei. 
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the  burning  coals  the  roots  of  yam  and  ndalo  were  cooked^  but  on 
the  fire  the  bananas  were  not  laid.  Thus,  under  the  shadow  oE  the  ved 
tree  grew  up  our  first  parents  till  the  years  brought  them  full  strength 
and  stature.  Then  the  pair  became  man  and  wife,  and  their 
descendants  peopled  the  land. 

There  came  a  time  when  this  father  of  men  grew  very  feeble  with 
the  weight  of  years,  and  his  eyes  were  dark  with  death,  so  his 
soul  left  his  body  and  went  to  Mbolutu,  that  he  might  dwell  for  ever 
with  his  divine  foster-father  Degei.  While  his  body  was  being  buried 
by  his  sons  a  god  appeared  to  them  and  said,  '*  What  are  you  doing  ?'* 
The  men  replied,  '*  This  is  the  body  of  our  father  who  is  dead,  an4  we 
are  burying  it.*'  Then  said  the  god  '*  He  is  not  dead.  The  body 
must  not  be  buried ;  take  it  up  out  of  the  grave.**  The  sons  were 
obstinate,  and  answered,  ''  Our  father  is  surely  dead ;  he  has  been 
dead  for  four  days,  and  the  corruption  causeth  the  corpse  to  sfcink." 
"  Take  up  the  body,*'  said  the  god ;  "  I  tell  you  that  he  yet  liveth." 
Then  the  sons  grew  angry  and  repeated  their  statement  that  their 
father  had  been  four  days  dead.  They  refused  to  take  the  body  from  the 
grave.  The  air  shook  with  thunderings  and  grew  dark  with  the  scowl  of 
the  offended  deity,  who  said,  '*  Listen  to  the  words  of  the  gods.  The 
banana  when  it  is  green  is  buried  in  the  earth  for  four  days.  Under- 
neath the  soil  it  grows  ripe ;  then  it  is  dug  up  again  and  is  fit  for  lise 
as  food.  As  the  banana  is  ripened  to  something  better,  so  would  you 
have  found  the  body  of  your  father  had  you  listened  to  the  commands 
of  the  Heavenly  Ones.  So  also  would  it  'have  been  with  your  bodies 
and  those  of  your  children ;  but  you  have  been  wicked  and  deaf  to  the 
instruction  of  the  gods.  Now  there  shall  be  death  to  all — death 
for  your  father  and  your  mother — death  for  you  and  for  your  childriBn 
— death  for  man  and  woman — all  shall  die,  and  there  shall  be  no 
escape  nor  deliverance.  All  shall  rot,  and  there  shall  be  the  end.**  So 
when  the  first  man  died,  the  death  of  all  men  was  made  certain 
by  disobedience  to  the  gocls. 


WHO    DISCOVERED    TAHITI  ? 

Bv   (JEO.    CoiXlKaKIDOE." 

IT  is  generall;  believed  tbftt  the  bononr  of  having  discovered 
Tahiti,  the  Queen  oE  the  Pacific,  belougs  to  the  Spaniah. 

A  propos  ol  the  recent  hurricane,  and  the  tidal  wave  at  the 
Society  Islanda,  the  Sydney  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  for  instance,  had  the 
following  paragraph.  .  .  .  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  first  white 
travellers  reached  Tahiti.  Away  back  in  1607  one  named  Pedro 
Fernando  de  Queroe,  a  Spanish  navigator,  reached  the  islands, 
and  established  a  settlement  on  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  which  be  named 
Ista  d'Aamor.  In  1767  WallJR  '  discovered'  the  group  again— for  the 
Spanish  visits  had  been  ineffective  in  civilizing  or  colonizing  the 
islands,  and  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  European 
geographers." 

The  last  ten  words  of  the  atxive  extract  are  perfectly  correct, 
as  far  as  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  article  is  concerned ;  but  tben 
the  writer  is  not  a  geographer,  perhaps,  only  a  journalist,  and  as 
the  eficontery  of  joumaliBts  is,  sometimes,  only  equalled  by  the  crass 
ignorance  of  those  who  dabble  in  geographical  lore  and  have  the 
effrontery  to  presume  on  the  ignorance  of  their  readers,  the  neult 
is  the  same.  I  was  so  astonished  at  the  incongruous  jnmble,  pablidied 
by  the  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  that  I  thought  it  might  have  been  copied 
from  the  "  Encyclopoedia  Britannica."  I  consulted  th^  work  and 
found  out  that  I  was  mistaken,  for  the  information  there,  although 
incorrect,  is  not  so  bad.  It  is  brief,  anyhow,  and  there  is  not  much 
room  for  many  mistakes.  It  says: — "  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  main  Island  (Tahiti),  and  some  other  members  of  the  group,  were 
visited  by  the  Spaniard  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros  in  Februaiy, 
1607."  Now  the  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  above  statement 
are  these : — Ist.  The  navigator  referred  to  was  not  a  Spaniard  but 
a  Portuguese  of  the  Portuguese,  bom  at  Evora,  in  the  Provinoe 
of  Alemtejo ;  be  was,  however,  in  the  service  of  Spain ;  secondly 
His  name  should  be  written  de  Queiroz  ;  thirdly.  He  did  not  visit 
Tahiti,  and  fourthly.  He  was  either  in  Mexico,  on  the  Atlantic,  or  in 

*  Autlior  of  "  The  Discover;  of  Australia. 
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Spain  in  the  year  1607.  In  ibe  year  1606,  however,  he  passed 
through  the  Tuamotu  or  Low  Archipelago,  on  his  way  to  Santa  Gruz 
laland,  on  which  occasion  he  discovered  the  New  Hebrides,  or,  at 
least,  the  largest  island  of  that  group,  which  he  named  the  Tierra 
Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo.  But,  to  return  to  the  first  quotation,  I 
had  a  little  difficulty  in  disentangling  the  jumble  that  brings  in 
de  Queiroz*8  name  with  the  isla  d'Aamav  and  the  establishment  of 
a  settlement  there,  because  I  knew  that  their  was  no  such  name 
as  iitla  (VAamav  in  all  de  Queiroz's  nomenclature.  I  knew  also 
that  de  Queiroz  had  never  attempted  any  settlement  in  that  part 
of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  mention  of  settlement,  however,  brought  back  to  my  mind 
Boenechea's  attempt  to  colonize  Tahiti,  nearly  two  centuries  later,  in 
the  year  1772  and  1774,  and  the  name  which  he  gave  to  Tahiti 
in  commemoration  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  Peru 
and  Ohili  flashed  across  my  mind :  ida  (TAamav,  I  thought,  must  be 
meant  for  isla  d'Amatl     Thus  the  statement  that  ''in  1767  Wallis 
discovered  the  group  again,  for  the  Spanish  visits  had  been  ineffective 
in  civilizing  or  colonizing  the  islands**  is  rather  amusing,  and  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  what  happens  in  *'  Alice  in  Wonderland/*  when  the 
Bed  Queen  screams  piteously  and  bandages  her  finger  beforehand 
because  she  is  going  to  cut  it.     But  this  is  the  way  some  people  write 
history,  and  the  **  Encyclopoedia  Britannica,**  in  the  six  columns  of 
matter  devoted  to  Tahiti,  never  mentions  Boenechea*s  visit  in  1772, 
although  it  names  many  small  islands  discovered  by  some  (?)  Irishman 
named  Boenshea.     How  has  all  this  confusion  come  about,   and 
who  really  did  discover  Tahiti  ?     I  will  answer  the  last  question  first. 
Captain  Wallis,  in  1767,  in  command  of  the  Dolphin,  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  first  European  to  discover  that  island,  which  he  named   King 
George  Island ;  so  that  the  honour  belongs  to  England.     Now,  as  to 
the  supposed  Spanish  discovery  in  1606  by  de  Queiroz.     I  think  I  can 
tell  how  that  mistake  came  about,  although  I  have  not  yet  come  across 
the  arch-culprit  who  first  made  the  statement,  for  de  Queiroz  himself 
never  did,  nor  do  any  Spanish  or  Portuguese  authorities,  set  up  a 
claim  for  de  Queiroz.     On  the  10th  and  11th  of  February,   1606, 
de  Queiroz  discovered  an  island  (to  the  south-east  of  Tahiti),  which  he 
called  T.a  Sanitaria.     The  members  of  the  little  Spanish  fleet  were 
badly  in  want  of  wood  and  water,  especially  water;  they  found  no 
drinkable  water  on  the  island,  and  were  obliged  to  quench  their  thirst 
with  cocoa-nuts.     A  passage,  in  the  description  of  the  island,  speaks 
of  a  shallow,  sandy,  and  narrow  channel,  between  two  little  woods 
(Bosquecillos)  which,  at  high  tide,  communicates  with  the  other 
sea  (lagoon)  on  the  other  part  of  tibe  island.     For  anyone  acquainted 
with  atolls,  in  which  the  entrance  to  the  interior  lagoon  is  through  a 
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narrow  channel,  the  above  description  is  intelligable  enough.  But  the 
person  who  first  misinterpreted  the  Spanish  text  of  Torquemada  was 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language  and  of  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  coral  islands ;  and,  for  him,  the  sandy  channel  between 
the  two  woods  became  a  sandy  neck  of  land.  Now,  this  narrow  neck 
of  land  is  the  corpus  ddicite,  the  nail  on  which  all  the  mistakes  were 
hung,  for  there  happens  to  be  a  narrow  neck  of  sand  on  Tahiti. 

A  sandy  isthmus  divides  Tahiti  in  two'*',  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  hitherto  nameless  arch -culprit  (I'll  find  him  out  some  day),  jumped 
at  this  narrow  neck  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  de  Queiroz  landed 
in  Tahiti.  A  conclusion  which  is  utterly  inadmissible,  because  de 
Queiroz's  lieutenant  Torres,  describes  La  Sagitaria  as  a  flat  island,  and 
no  fresh  water  was  found  there.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  atoll ;  whereas 
Tahiti  is  a  very  mountainous  island,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh 
water  which  may  be  seen  from  a  ship  at  sea,  flowing  down  the  sides  of 
the  hills.  Then  the  longitudes  and  latitudes,  mentioned  in  the 
Spanish  texts,  do  not  correspondence  with  Tahiti,  whereas  they  do 
correspond  with  atolls  to  the  south-south-east  of  Tahiti  where  de 
Queiroz's  Sagitaria  must  be  looked  for  in  the  Tuamotu  (or  Paumotu) 
group. 

HoRNSBY,   N.S.W., 

25th  Feb.,  1908. 


*  [Mr.  CoUingridge  is  himself  in  error  here.    The  isthmus  that  joins  the  main 
island  of  Tahiti  (Tahiti-nai)  to  the  lesser  one  (Tahiti-iti)  is  known  as  Taravao, 
and  is  formed  of  land  about  100  feet  above  sea  level.    It  is  of  volcanic  formation 
and  generally  covered  with  wood,  but  partly  open  land  and  the  soil  fairly  good 
but  there  is  no  sandy  neck. — Ed]  . 


A  NEW   MAORI  DICTIONARY. 


0118  memberB  will  have  noticed  incidental  reference  in  the 
public  proas  to  a  new  Maori  Dictionary  about  to  be  under- 
taken. Below,  la  printed  a  copy  of  a  circular  from  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Williams,  M.A,,  who  has  undertaken  the  very  heavy 
task  of  compiling  the  large  amount  of  existing  matter,  and  seeing 
it  through  the  press.  The  Dictionary  is  to  be  published  under  the 
anspicies  of  this  Society.  The  Council,  on  becoming  awaie  of  the 
large  amount  of  MS.  matter  in  existance,  approached  the  Government, 
with  a  view  lo  securing  their  approval  and  help,  for  it  is  considered 
an  object  in  which  the  state  may  fairly  be  colled  on  to  assist  in 
making  this  unpublished  material  available  to  scholars.  The 
Government  appears  inclined  to  meet  the  request  of  the  Coimcil 
in  a  liberal  spirit;  so  we  may  hope  to  see  the  new  Dictionary  an 
accomplished  fact.  We  draw  attention  to  the  matter  here  with  a 
view  to  asking  the  many  Maori  scholars  amongst  our  members  to 
render  all  the  assistance  they  can  in  the  direction  indicated  in 
Mr,  William's  circular. 

In  the  fourth  edition  of  "  William's  Dictionary,"  and  in  Tregear's 
"Maori  Comparative  Dictionary"  there  are,  roughly  speaking,  about 
fourteen  thousand  words  and  meanings  given.  The  new  matter 
which  has  been  collected  since  the  publication  of  those  works  and  which 
will  appear  in  the  new  Dictionary,  will  probably  amount  to  about 
six  thousand  additional  words  and  meanings.  In  addition  to  the 
collections  mentioned  in  Mr.  William's  circular,  help  has  been 
promised  from  Messrs.  A.  Shand,  G.  H.  Davis,  Ed,  Tregear,  and 
A.  H.  Tumbull,  and  we  have  no  doubt  other  collections  will  be 
forthcoming  when  the  object  is  known.  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
the  new  Dictionary  will  he  an  important  help  to  the  study  of  the 
"  Great  Polynesian  Language,"  the  interest  in  which  is  growing  from 
year  to  year.  It  may  be  convenient  to  summarise  here,  what  has 
been  done  and  is  doing,  in  connectioD  with  the  Polynesian  language, 
in  rendering  it  available  for  scholars. 

1.  The  "  Maori -Polynesian  Comparative  Dictionary,"  Ed.  Tregear, 
1  Vol.,  676  pages.     Lyon  &  Blair,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1891. 
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2.  A  **  Dictionary  of  the  New  Zealand  Language/*  1  Vol.,  328 
pages.  Right  Rev.  W.  Williams,  D.C.L. ;  4th  Edition  by  Archdeacon 
W.  L.  Williams,  B.A.  (now  Bishop  of  Waiapu).  Upton  &  Co., 
Auckland,  1892. 

8.  A  "  Maori-English  Lexicon,''  Part  1,  Maori- English,  182  pages 
(to  the  letter  A  only),  Rev.  W.  Colenso,  F.R.S.,  and  F.L  S., 
Wellington.     Government  Printer,  1898. 

4.  A  **Tahitian  and  English  Dictionary'*  with  Grammar,  (By 
the  Rev.  Davies  ?),  328  pages.     Tahiti,  1851. 

5.  An  "  English  and  Tongan  Vocabulary  "  and  Grammar,  1  Vol., 
258  pages.  Rev.  Shirly,  W.  Baker,  M.D.,  D.M.,  LTj.D.,  (with  which 
is  incorporated  the  Tongan  Vocabulary  by  Rev.  Stephen  Rabone), 
Vavau,  1846.  pp.  217.     Auckland,  1807. 

6.  A  •*  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Samoan  Language** 
1  Vol.,  page  416,  Rev.  Geo.  Pratt;  3rd  Edition  by  Rev.  J.  E.  NeweU, 
The  Religious  Tract  Society,  London,  1898. 

7.  A  **  Dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian  Language**  1  Vol.,  559  pages, 
Lorin  Andrews.     Thos.  G.  Thrum,  Honolulu,  1865. 

8.  "  Dictionnaire  Futunien-Pran9ai8,**  1  Vol.,  301  pages,  Le.  P. 
Grezel,  Paris.     Maisonneuve  et  Cie,  1878. 

9.  **  Dictionnaire  Toga  Fran9ai8,*'  1  Vol.,  422  pages.  Par  les 
Missionnaires  Maristes,  Paris.     Ch.  Chadenat,  1890. 

10.  A  **  Dictionary  of  Mangareva,**  1  Vol.,  121  pages,  Ed.  Tregear. 
Published  by  the  Governors  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute.  Wellington 
Government  Printer,  1899. 

11.  A  "Paumotu  Dictionary,**  1  Vol.,  160  pages,  Ed.  Tregear. 
Published  by  the  Polynesian  Society,  Wellington,  1895. 

12.  ''  Phrase-book  for  the  Cook  Islands,**  1  Vol.,  31  pages, 
Frances  Nicholas.     Wellington,  Government  Printer,  1898. 

13.  **  Dictionnaire  Latin-Uvea,**  Par  le  P.  A.  C,  1  Vol.,  185  pages. 
Paris,  Poussielgue  frAres,  1886. 

14.  *'  Vocabulaire  Oc^anien-Fran9ais,**  (Hawaiian  and  Marquesan), 
1  Vol.,  318  pages,  L*Abbe  Mosblech,  Paris.  Julee  Renooard  et 
Cie,  1843. 

15.  *'  A  Short  ....  Hawaiian  Grammar,**  1  Vol.,  59  pages. 
Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander,  Honolulu,  1891. 

16.  "Te  Akataka  Reo  Rarotonga,**  Rarotonga-English  Grammar, 
1  Vol.,  78  pages,  Rev.  A.  Buzacott,  Rarotonga  1854. 

17.  *' Dictionnaire  Samoan -Fran9ais,**  (of  which  we  have  no 
farther  particulars). 

18.  **  Vocabulary  of  the  Language  of  Nine,**  14  pages,  Harold 
Williams,  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  II.,  pages  17  and  65. 

19.  **  Vocabulary  Tongareva  Dialect,**  4  pages,  S.  Percy  Smith, 
Transactions  New  Zealand  Institute,  Vol.  XX.,  1889. 
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20.  <«VooAbalarj  Nukuoro  DiiaeoV  F-  W.  Gbristiw,  Jcwimal 
Polyneaiaxi  Sociely,  Vol.  VII.,  page  224. 

21.  A  short  vooabolary  of  the  dialect  of  Stewards'  Island 
(Sikaiana)  oontamed  in  Gheynes'  '*  A  description  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Western  Pacific/'  1852. 

22.  <<  The  Tonguse  Grammar,"  48  pages,  by  Sev,  Thom««  West. 
(Published  as  an  Appendix  to ''  Ten  Years  in  South  Central  Polynesia/' 
London,  Jno.  Nesbit  &  Co.,  1865.) 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  following^  which,  whilst  not 
strictly  dialects  of  the  Polynesian  language,  aire  necessary  to  its 
study : — 

'*  A  Fijian-English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,"  1  Vol.,  847  pa^, 
Bev.  D.  Hazlewood  ;  2nd  Edition  by  Rev.  Jas.  Calvert,  London,  1872. 

*<  Gnunmar  and  Vocabulary  ....  Motu  Language,"  New 
Guinea,  1  Vol.,  108  pages.  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  Sydney,  1885. 

*'  A  Mota  Dictionary,*'  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Codrington  and  Archdeacon 
J.  Pahner,  S.P.C.K.,  1896. 

'*  Dictionary  of  the  Efate  Language,"  Bev.  D.  Macdonald. 

We  may  add  that  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Niue  dialect,  comprising 
some  2,500  words,  by  Ed.  Tregear  and  S.  Percy  Smith  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  and  that  our  correspondiAg  mei«her,  W. 
Churchill  Esq.,  late  U.  S.  Consul  General  at  Samoa  is  also  preparing 
a  new  Samoan  Dictionary.  Further,  a  Marquesan  Vocabulary  is 
also  in  hand,  and  the  materials  for  a  Rarotonga  Dictionary  are 
accumulating. 

Many  Vocabularies  of  the  New  Guiaea  dialects  will  be  found 
in  the  Aanual  Reports  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  of 
New  Guinea. 


Te  Rau,  Gisbornb, 

September  10th,  1908. 
Pear  Sir, 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  late  Mr.  A.  S.  Atkinsoa,  of 

Nelson,  collected  a  large  amount  of  material  with  the  intention  of 

assisting  in  the  production  of  a  new  Maori  Dictionary  based  upon  the 

4th  Edition  of  William's  Dictionary.     This  material  has  been  placed 

in  my  hands  with  the  request  that  it  should  be  used  as  Mr.  Aitkinson 

had  intended.     Mr.  C.  E.  Nelson,  of  Whakarewarewa,  and  Mr.  S. 

Percy  Smith,  late   Surveyor-General,  have  also  kindly  placed  at  my 

disposal  for  incorporation  in  the  work  the  large  number  of  words, 

meanings,  and  examples  which  they  have  collected.      In  addition  to 

this,  the  Cabinet  is  entrusting  to  me  the  MS.  prepared  by  the  late 

Mr.  W.  Colenso  for  the  Dictionary  which  the  Government  at  one 

time  proposed  to  bring  out. 
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Although  the  bulk  of  the  matter  mentioiied  above  haff  been 
eolleoted  for  a  number  of  years  it  was  not  available  for  publication 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  E.  Tregear  produced  his  mo^tim  opus;  and 
in  point  of  fact  is  not  as  yet  accessible  for  students  of  the  Maori 
language. 

It  is  thought  that  with  these  materials  in  hand  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  preparing  the  new  Edition  for  the  press,  and  a  systematic 
attempt  should  be  made,  while  some  of  the  older  generation  of  Maoris 
still  survive,  to  compile  as  complete  a  vocabulary  as  possible  of  the 
Maori  language.  It  is  proposed  therefore  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  work,  which  will  be  published  under  the  auspicies  of  the 
Polynesian  Society;  and  a  strenuous  effort  will  be  made  to  have  copy 
ready  for  the  press  early  in  the  year  1907. 

In  order  that  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  is  now  available  for 
use,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  see  your  way  to  assist  me  in  the 
following  ways:  (a)  by  letting  me  have  a  list  of  such  words  and 
meanings  as  you  have  noted  as  not  occurring  in  the  existing 
dictionaries;  (6)  by  obtaining  imformation  as  to  the  local  use  of 
words  and  their  meanings ;  (c)  by  furnishing  the  names  and  addresses 
of  such  persons,  European  and  Maori,  as  would,  in  your  opinion,  be 
able  and  willing  to  co-operate  in  these  ways. 

If  you  have  material  available  under  (a)  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply 
you  with  as  many  cards  as  you  may  need  for  entering  the  words, 
uniform  with  those  which  are  being  used  for  the  work.  If  you  will 
also  kindly  undertake  work  under  (6)  you  will  receive  lists  from  time 
to  time  of  words  upon  which  more  light  is  wanted,  so  that  you  can 
consult  with  the  most  trustworthy  Maoris  in  your  neighbourhood. 
Any  help  under  the  heading  (c)  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  given 
at  once ;  and  to  that  end  I  enclose  extra  copies  of  this  circular,  and 
would  ask  you  to  let  me  know  the  names  of  those  to  whom  you  have 
sent  them. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  an  answer  to  this  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, stating  in  which  ways  you  are  willing  to  assist. 

I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  W.  WnjLUMs. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


[163]     The  Fire  Walking  Ceremony. 

Dr.  8.  P.  Langley,  Secretary  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  the  Annnal 
Report  of  that  institution  for  1902,  desoribes  his  experiences  in  Tahiti,  where  he 
witnessed  the  above  ceremony,  and  gives  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at,  which  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  That  the  conductivity  in  the  p(»rons  basaltic  stones 
used  in  the  oven  (umu-ti)  is  so  small,  that  in  walking  over  the  stones  the  feet  do  not 
really  get  so  heated,  as  appearances  would  seem  to  warrant.  Of  course  Dr.  Langley 
gives  his  reasons  at  length,  but  we  think  the  above  fairly  states  his  conclusions. 

In  Vol.  XXXY.  TransactioDS  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  (1902),  Mr. 
Robert  Fulton,  M.B.,  CM.,  Edin.,  describes  the  same  ceremony  as  witnessed  by  him 
at  Bega,  Fiji,  on  dOth  June,  1902,  and  gives  the  result  of  his  observations  at  some 
length.  He  arrives  at  practically  the  same  conclusions  as  Dr.  Langley.  For 
previous  references  to  the  umu-ti^  see  this  Journal,  Vol.  II,  p.  106,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  72, 
Vol.  m,  p.  58,  188,  269. 


[164]     Professor  A.  Agassiz's  Expedition  to  the  Pacific. 

We  have  received  from  the  Museum  Comparative  Zoology,  Havard  College, 
**  Reports  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  to  the  Tropical  Pacific  in  charge 
of  Alexander  Agassis,"  <fec.,  parts  1,  2,  3,  and  plates  1,  2,  3.  This  is  a  work  got  up 
in  the  usual  handsome  style  characteristic  of  American  Scientific  Institutions.  It 
deals  principally  with  the  study  of  coral  reefs,  and  is  very  interesting  reading. 
What  we  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  is  the  very  large  number  of  excellent 
photographic  illustrations,  which  are  admirable,  and  very  fully  illustrate  the 
characters  of  the  coral  islands,  besides  some  of  the  volcanic  islands.  We  regret  to 
see,  however,  several  of  the  native  names  of  islands  mispelled. 


TRA.NSACTIONS    AND    PROCEEDINGS 

POLYNESIAN  SOCIETY. 


A  MEETING  of  the  Ck>uncil  was  held  at  New  Plymouth  on  the  19th  August, 
when  oorrespondence  was  dealt  with,  and  the  following  new  memhers  elected  :— 

353  Venerable  Archdeacon  R.  H.  Coles,  D.C.L.,  New  Plymouth. 

354  William  George  Malone,  New  Plymouth. 

355  Dr.  Ernest  Walker,  New  Plymouth. 

Books,  Ae.j  received  since  last  issue  of  the  Journal  :~ 

1500-1  Bulletiiiy  Museum  Comparative  Zoology,  Havard  CoUege, 
Vol.  v..  No.  8,  Vol.  xxxix.,  No.  1. 

1502-3-4-5-6-7  Memoirs,  do.y  Reports  of  tlie  Scientific  ResulU  of 
the  Expedition  to  the  Tropical  Pacific  in  charge  of  Alexander 
Agassiz,  <&c.  Parts  1,  2,  8,  do.  Plates,  parts  1,  2,  3,  do. 
Descriptive. 

1508  Ten  copies  Popular  Maori  Songs,  Supplement  No.  2.    J.  McGregor. 

From  the  author. 

1509  Journal  Royal   Colonial  Institute.      Vol.   xxxiv.,  part  8.      July, 

1902. 

1510  Tijdschrift  voor  Indische   TaaUIjind-enVolkenhunde.    Deel  xlvi. 

3-4. 

1511-12  Notulen  van  de  Algenuene,  dtc.y  Bataviaasch  Genoottchap, 
Deel  xl.    3-4. 

1513  Proceedings,  Royal  Society  of  Edinborough.    Vol.  xxii. 

1514  Queensland  GeographicalJournal.     Vol  xvii. 
1516  Na  Mata.    July,  1903. 

1507-18-19  Science  of  Man.    May,  June,  July,  1903. 
1520  Journal  Royal  Colonial  Institute.    June,  1903. 
1520  The  Geographical  Jounml.    June,  1903. 
1522  Bevue  de  VEcok  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris,    June,  1903, 


NOTES  ON   THE   ART   OF   WAR, 

A8    CONDUCTED    BY    THE    MAORI    OF    NEW    ZEALAND, 
with  accounts  of  various  customs,  bites,  super- 
stitions, fto.,  pertainino  to  wab,  a3  pbaotised 
and  bguevbd  in  by  the  ancient  uaobi. 

Bt  Klsdom  Best,  op  Tuhoe-land. 


Wounds,  &c. 
^  WOUNDED  person  is  termed  tdota  or  tadltin  (lu-a-kin).     The 
^^    former   w&s,   I    am    told,   the    old    term,   used    before    the 
acquisition  of  guns  (tao=a  spear:  t>i  — to  be  wounded).     Tu-a-kiri  is 
a  modem  term,  adopted  since  the  acquisition  of  firearms. 

Natives  have  been  known  to  recover  from  very  severe  wounds, 
whereas  it  is  stated  that  half-caatea  often  die  of  slight  wounds.  The 
natives  tell  me  that  it  took  several  wounds  to  bring  down  a  too  (a 
brave  man).  Te  Puehu  received  six  spear  wounds  at  Papakai  and 
then  escaped  by  running.  Kai-namu,  of  Te  Arawa,  was  also  wounded 
in  six  places  at  Te  Ariki,  all  being  bullet  wounds,  and  yet  lived. 
However,  in  the  lack  of  information  respecting  the  nature  of  these 
wounds,  these  cases  are  not  of  much  interest. 

Wounds  were  sometimes  cauterised  in  order  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood.  A  piece  of  half  dry  pirita  (supple-jack,  a  forest  climbing 
plant)  was  ignited  and  nsed  for  the  above  purpose.  Also  all  such 
crude  attempts  at  surgery  were  accompanied  by  the  reciting  of 
karalaa  whakamaha  or  invocations  (spells)  to  heal. 

Wounded  persons  were  carried  on  an  nnui  or  litter,  constructed  of 
poles  and  lashings  of  flax  or  forest  creepers.  In  desperate  cases  a 
length  of  pirita  creeper  would  he  fastened  round  the  leg  of  the 
wounded  person,  and  be  would  then  be  dragged  o£f  the  field  by  such 
means  until  a  litter  could  be  made — a  somewhat  rough  process  for  the 
unhappy  man.  A  force  must  be  in  a  bad  plight  indeed  when  the; 
U 
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leave  their  wounded  behind,  for  they  would  assuredly  be  eaten,  and 
perhaps  tortured  before  death.  The  latter  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  common  occurrence,  but  dreadful  things  occurred  in  cases  of 
blood  vengeance. 

When  the  northern  tribes  were  raiding  Taranaki  some  of  the 
warriors  were  wounded.  These  wounded  were  burned  alive  by  their 
own  people  to  save  them  or  even  their  bones  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  These  raiders  were  far  within  the  enemy's 
country  at  the  time,  and  could  not  encumber  themselves  with 
wounded  men.* 

I  have  heard  of  cases  which  occurred  during  their  ten  years* 
struggle  against  the  English  where,  when  a  native  was  wounded 
severely,  he  would,  with  a  final  exertion  of  his  strength,  throw  his 
gun  back  towards  his  friends,  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

In  several  actions  between  the  Colonial  troops  and  the  rebels,  after 
the  latter  had  accepted  the  fanatical  Hauhau  religion  (so-called),  the 
latter  considered  themselves  perfectly  invulnerable  to  our  bullets. 
Holding  their  right  hand  up,  they  would  recite  a  so-called  karakin  of 
meaningless  gibberish,  and  expect  the  bullets  of  the  pakeha  to  be 
warded  off  by  such  means. 

When  Tuhoe  marched  to  Waikato  to  fight  the  British  troops  a 
tohimifa  of  Bua-tahuna  gave  them  some  bottles  filled  with  a  decoction  of 
divers  barks,  roots,  etc.,  which  he  informed  them  would  render  them 
impervious  to  pakeha  bullets  if  they  drank  of  it  before  going  into 
battle.  The  simple  warriors  tried  it  at  0-rakau,  but  it  did  not  work 
properly,  and  many  were  killed,  including  several  women. 

In  the  case  of  broken  limbs  splints  of  manuka  bark  were  used. 
These  would  be  supplemented  with  a  charm  known  as  a  hono,  which 
is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  bone  to  join  and  heal.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  numerous  charms,  termed  whaiy  for  the  healing 
of  wounds : 

**  He  nonota,  he  karawa,  he  an  ika 
Ko  Taoe  tatakina  te  iwi 
Tane  tutakina  te  uaoa 
Tane  tatakina  te  kiko 
Tane  tatakina  te  kiri 
Tane  tatakina  te  parapara 
Tane  tatakina  te  kapiti  rangi 
E  maha  akaanei,  e  maha  apopo 
E  maha  a  takiritanga  o  te  ata.*' 

*  This  incident  was  related  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Nelson. 
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Here  is  another  : — 

**  Te  whai  one  tuatna,  one  taitaia. 
Eo  te  piere,  ko  te  ngawha, 
Eo  te  kapika-pi 
Maha  akaanei,  mahu  apopo 
Eoi  tae  mai  ki  to  kiri  tipu 
Ei  to  kiri  ora,  ki  to  mataniho 
Eai  tai  rori  i  tai  papu 
Tenei  te  rangi  ka  ruruku 
Eukutia  i  ou  kiko 
I  oa  toto,  i  ou  nana 
E  mabu,  E  ! '' 

The  name  of  another  ancient  and  famous  charm  for  healing 
wounds  was  Titikura,  ^^Meliemea  ka  tii  i  te  huata,  ha  hoaia  ki  a  Titikura, 
kia  oray"^  This  karakia  is  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Rata  in  Grey*s 
"  Polynesian  Mythology." 

Cremation. 

When  fighting  away  from  their  own  homes  the  natives  were 
accustomed  to  cremate  the  bodies  of  their  slain,  in  order  that  they 
should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the  event  of  the 
body  of  a  chief  being  thus  cremated,  the  head  would  first  be  cut  off 
and  preserved  and  taken  to  the  tribal  home.  Cremation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  was  a  common  occurrence,  even  in  times  of  peace,  probably 
more  especially  among  people  dwelling  in  open  or  plain  country. 
There  was  ever  the  dread  of  a  body  being  found  and  eaten  by  an 
enemy,  or  the  bones  thereof  being  fashioned  into  implements. 

When  Tu-Korehu  attacked  Tuhoe  at  Te  Tahora,  he  lost  Te  Tiroa, 
a  chief  of  his  party.  The  body  was  at  once  destroyed  by  fire,  lest  it 
be  devoured  by  Tuhoe. 

When  Nga-Puhi  and  other  tribes,  under  Tu-whare,  Te  Rauparaha 
and  other  chiefs,  were  marching  by  the  coast  from  Wellington  Harbour 
to  Wai-rarapa,  they  camped  on  the  beach  for  some  time  in  order  to 
devour  many  bodies  of  the  enemy  whom  they  had  slain.  The  effect 
was  an  epidemic  in  the  camp,  and  two  hundred  of  the  invaders  died  of 
it.     The  whole  of  these  bodies  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Pakipaki  Mahtjnoa. 

We  have  mentioned  the  preserving  of  human  heads  by  drying. 
This  is  known  as  pakipaki  mahnmjay  and  the  process  is  as  follows  : — 
An  until  (steam  oven)  was  prepared,  heated,  and  covered  in,  save  a 
small  hole  at  the  top,  through  which  the  steam  rose.  Over  this 
aperture  the  head  was  placed,  neck  downwards,  so  that  the  steam 
should  ascend  and  have  the  desired  heating  and  drying  effect.      When 

*  If  wounded  by  spear  tbrast  tbe  titikura  or  a  (cbarm)  was  repeated  in  order  to 
beal  the  woond^i 
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■9Tering  the  head  from  the  body  the  skin  was  stripped  off  as  (bt  down 
as  the  shoulders,  in  order  to  allow  for  contraction,  The  brains,  etc., 
were  not  scooped  out ;  the  hot  steam  alone  did  the  work.  In  the  case 
of  a  relative  the  lips  were  sewn  together  so  as  to  cause  them  to  retain 
a  natural  position,  and  if  well  done  the  remark  ^'Me  te  kiUcu  ka  kopi** — 
like  the  closing  of  a  shell — was  applied  to  it.  The  loose  skin  was 
drawn  tight  and  tied  underneath  to  prevent  it  from  wrinkling.  Heads 
of  relatives  were  thus  kept  for  many  years,  and  occasionally  exhibited 
to  be  mourned  over. 

The  dried  heads  of  enemies,  as  a  rule,  had  not  the  lips  sewn  ; 
therefore  they  were  parted  in  a  ghastly  grin.  These  heads  of  enemies 
would  at  times  be  taken  out  and  stuck  on  short  stakes  (turuturu)  in 
the  plaza,  where  jeering  remarks  and  speeches  were  made  at  them.  If 
the  teeth  were  white,  even,  and  sightly,  the  expression  **  Me  te  niho 
kokota  "  was  applied  to  the  same,  comparing  them  to  a  white  shell. 

Heads  of  relatives  were  often  carried  about  for  some  time  after 
death,  and  frequently  wailed  over.  Heads  of  enemies  were  often 
placed  near  the  ovens  when  women  were  cooking,  as  an  act  of 
degradation  to  the  dead  and  also  the  living  relatives,  as  nothing  was 
so  contaminating  as  cooked  food. 

Ngati-Ngahere,  of  0-potiki,  were  tired.  They  yearned  for  human 
flesh.  Ngati-Ngahere  said:  **We  will  raid  the  rising  sun.*'  Tbej 
did  so,  and  attacked  Ngati-Eahungunu  at  Te  Papuni,  where  they  slew 
one  Mahia.  Makawe,  chief  of  the  invaders,  speared  one  of  his  enemies 
through  the  body,  and  held  him  down  with  the  spear  while  he  reached 
for  the  patu  in  his  belt  to  despatch  him  with.  Before  he  could  do  so 
he  was  himself  struck  down  and  severely  wounded.  His  party  camped 
at  Te  Pa-puni. 

Makawe  drew  near  to  death.  He  called  upon  his  people  to  procure 
some  human  flesh  as  an  o  matenya  (food  for  the  death  journey)  for  him. 
Euough  said.  His  people  attacked  Ngati-Kahungunu  at  Puke-taro, 
slaying  several.  They  returned  to  their  chief,  bringing  with  them  the 
heart  of  one  of  their  victims  as  an  o  matenga  for  Makawe.  But 
Makawe,  of  the  fighting  Whakatohea,  had  already  passed  beyond  the 
need  of  food. 

The  head  of  Makawe  was  cured  by  his  people,  who  carried  it  in 
their  wanderings  to  the  east,  where  they  fought  at  Tara-mahiti  and 
elsewhere,  afterwards  returning  to  0-potiki. 

Having  won  a  battle,  the  conquerors  would  at  once  dry  the  heads 
of  chiefs  of  the  enemy  who  had  fallen.  These  would  be  taken  home 
Itnd  used  as  scarecrows,  or  kept  to  be  reviled* 
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When  the  kumara  (sweet  potato)  crop  was  planted,  and  the  priest 
repeated  the  invocations  in  order  to  produce  a  good  crop,  these  dried 
heads  were  sometimes  taken  to  the  spot  and  placed  on  the  borders  of 
the  cultivation.  They  had,  in  some  manner,  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
growing  crop. 

Well  tatooed  heads  of  enemies  were  particularly  desired.  When 
Tuhoe  marched  on  Te  Arawa  prior  to  the  battle  of  Puke-kai-k&hu, 
one  division  advanced  under  Tangahau  ma  Paeroa,  where  they 
defeated  Ngati-Tahu  at  Te  Eopiha.  On  arriving  at  Puke-kai-kahu  they 
found  the  main  body  busy  drying  the  heads  of  the  Arawa  chiefs  who 
had  fallen  in  the  fight.  When  Tangahau  saw  what  finely  tatooed 
heads  they  were  he  is  said  to  have  felt|  much  abashed,  as  those 
secured  by  his  party  at  Te  Eopiha  were  very  poor  specimens. 

When  Ngati-Manawa  were  defeated  by  Tuhoe  at  Te  Tapiri  in  1865, 
the  latter  cut  off  the  heads  of  £ru  and  Tamihana,  of  the  former  tribe. 
These  heads  were  dried  and  taken  away  by  Te  Whakatohea,  the  eyes 
having  previously  been  scooped  out  and  swallowed  by  Eereopa,  the 
infamous. 

In  the  skirmish  at  Oharuna  in  1869,  Te  Arawa  cut  off  the  heads  of 
three  men  of  Tuhoe  whom  they  had  slain,  and  stuck  them  up  on  a 
rock  in  the  creek-bed.  This  is  the  last  instance  of  decapitation  in  this 
district  that  I  know  of. 

It  frequently  happened  in  the  wars  of  old,  that  prisoners  were 
compelled  to  carry  on  their  backs  to  the  homes  of  their  conquerers  the 
dried  heads  and  flesh  of  their  own  relatives  who  had  been  slain. 

Peace- Makino. 

Peace  and  peace-making  is  by  no  means  a  modem  institution  with 

the  Maori.    It  originated  in  the  mist-laden  epoch  when  the  sons  of 

Heaven  and  Earth  strove  with  each  other.     Bongo -ma- t&ne  was  for 

peace.    Had  his  appeal  been  listened  to  war  would  have  had  no  place 

on  earth ;  peace  would  have  prevailed.     There  is  a  very  ancient  myth 

which  describes  how  Tu-mata-uenga  overcame  Bongo,  and  how  Bongo 

went  to  i\iQ  whare  fatahi,  to  Marere-o-tonga  and  Timu-whakairia,  in 

order  to  fetch  the  wananga^  that  peace  might  prevail.     It  is  an  old, 

old,  story,  and,   I  fear,  now  lost.     The  following  is  a  fragment  of  an 

invocation  pertaining  thereto  : — 

*'  Te  whare  patahi-e  hui  te  rongo 
E  hai  te  rongo,  e  pata  mai  ki  waho." 

This  myth  is  also  referred  to  in  an  old  vcaiata  or  song  which  was 
sung  at  times  of  peace-making.  It  was  sung  by  Te  Turuki  (Te  Eooti) 
during  the  late  unpleasantness  in  Te  Ika-a-Maui  (North  Island 
of  New  Zealand). 
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'*  E  mahi  ana  ano  a  Ta  raaa  ko  Bongo 
I  ta  raaa  mara,  koia  Pohatnkawa 
Ea  patua  tenei,  koia  moenga  kora 
Ea  patna  tetahi,  koia  moenga  toto 
Na  raaa  ano  ka  he  i  te  riri 
Ka  tikina  ki  raro  ra,  kia  Marere-o-tonga 
Kia  Timu-whakairia 
£  ora  ana  te  wananga-e 
Maoria  mai  nei  ko  te  rongo-a-whare 
Ko  te  rongo-taketake 
Ki  mna  ki  te  ataa 
Ka  whakaoti  te  riri-e/* 

Bongo  is  looked  upon  as  the  origin,  personification,  or  tutelary 
deity  of  peace.  The  word  rongo  denotes  peace;  hohou  rongo=Xo  make 
peace. 

Haumia,  loio-whenua,  and  Pu-te-hue  also  made  for  peace,  and 
upheld  the  peaceful  art  of  cultivation  as  against  war  and  strife.  These 
peaceful  precepts  descended  to  Te  Hapu-oneone  and  Te  Heketang^- 
rangi.  We  still  observe  the  fruit  thereof  in  the  world.  Such  is  the 
salvation  of  man. 

The  terms  rongo-taketake  and  tatau-pounamu  are  applied  to  a  firmly 

bound,  permanent  peace-making.    A  weak  or  temporary  peace-making, 

soon  broken,  is  known  as  a  rongo-whutiwhati.      The  former  is  quite  an 

important  ceremony,  and  is  arranged  by  the  leading  men  of  both  sides. 

A  party  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  men  would  visit  an  enemy's  country 

in  order  to  make  peace,  and  would  be  received  with  every  evidence  of 

fierce  hostility,  after  the  manner  of  the  Maori.     Then  many  speeches 

are  made,  threats  are  hurled  at  the  visitors.     After  a  while  these 

actions  and  words  of  defiance  calm  down,  and  the  two  sides  will 

probably  hold  a  tangi  and  lament  those  who  have  been  slain.     Then  a 

chief  will  arise  and  welcome  the  visitors :  **  Welcome  I  welcome  in 

the  light  of  day.     W^elcome,  my  brothers  I     Here  let  us  turn  to  the 

peaceful  ways  of  our  ancestors.     Let  us  walk  in  the  light,  beneath  the 

shining  sun  of  this  day,  etc.,  etc.*'     Then  the  kawa  for  peace-making 

are  recited — 

"Uiara!    Uia  ra !     Uiara! 
Kongo  mai  takawhiu  ana  mai 
Te  rongo  o  te  pakanga  nei 
Te  pakanga  i  a  Tu,  te  pakanga  i  a  Bongo 
Hoki  whiwhia,hoki  rawea 
Tena  takapau  ka  hora 
Ko  te  takapau  o  te  pakanga 
Tu  mai  te  toki 
Haumi  e  .  . !  " 

Then  one  of  the  visiting  chiefs  rises  : — "  Tati  patu,  me  pa  ki  tua, 
vie  pa  ki  tcaho  *' — Let  your  weapons  be  turned  in  other  directions.  My 
brothers  !     The  sun  shines  once  more  : — 
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**  Eei  te  tohi  i  ninga,  kei  te  tohi  i  raro 
Kei  te  rapa  i  rmiga,  kei  te  rongo  1  raro 
Eei,  te  anewa  i  raro,  kei  te  patu  i  raro 
Eei  te  ora  mata  pupuni 
Eei  a  Ta,  kei  a  Bongo 
Eei  a  taoira  mai  te  awha 
Ta  mai  te  toki 
Haumi  ..El" 

Another  chief  rises : — "  Welcome  !  Welcome  in  the  light  of  day." 

*'  Hula,  huia  te  manu  i  ata  ra 
Haia  te  manu  i  tai  ra 
Te  manu  i  te  katoa 
Te  homai  nei,  te  hoake 
Ei  te  tuanuka,  ki  te  toarangi 
Eia  wbangaia  koe  ki  te  baa  no  Tu 
No  waho,  no  Mataora 
No  te  pupuketanga  mai 
I  te  po-ariuri,  i  te  po  tangotango 
I  a  Bua  te  pupu,  i  a  Bua  te  heihei 
Tutara  kauika 
Mao  ki  uta,  mao  ki  tai 
Tu  mai  te  toki 
Haumi . .  E  !  " 

A   chief  of   the   tanyala  whenua   (people   of  the   place)  rises : — 

**  Welcome !    My  brothers,  let  us  respect   the  good  counsel  of  our 

ancestors.     We  enter  the  light,  etc. 

**  He  aea  te  hau  e  pa  nei 
He  kari  maranga  hake 
He  pipi  haerenga 
Haere  koe  i  runga,  haere  au  i  raro 
Mou  tai  tu,  moku  tai  kapua  rangi 
I  te  tai  tuama,  i  te  tai  tuatoru 
Te  Tai  o  Bnatapu 
Tu  mai  te  toki 
Haumi..   E!" 

Then  the  final  karakia  is  repeated : — 

'*  Taumaha  te  kahukura  uta 
Te  kahukura  tai 
Te  ruhi  ma  tau  ea 
Te  kotore  ma  tau  ea 
Te  ruhi  mai  Barotonga 
Te  awa  tere  mai  Tauera 
Te  awa  tere  mai  Barotonga 
Te  hau  mihi  aroha  no  Ue 
No  waho,  no  Bakei-a-tu  te  oriori 
Ea  taka  mai  te  aio 
He  rongo  ka  mau,  he  rongo  ka  ea 
He  rongo  ka  whiti  te  ra 
Ea  rongo  taketake." 

Heoi ! — Peace  is  firmly  bound  between  the  two  tribes,  and  ronffo 
aio  (placid  peace)  prevails  in  the  land. 
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The  rongo-a-whare  sAems  to  be  when  the  leading  chief  enters  the 
fort  and  meeting-house  of  the  enemy,  and  peace  is  established  by 
both  sides  discussing  the  matter  and  making  the  arrangements. 

The  following  is  sometimes  recited  by  the  tangata  whenua  : — 

**  He  aha  te  mana  ki  uta  ? 
He  koekoea. 
He  aha  te  mana  ki  tai  ? 
He  pakapakaia 

Whaia  ano  e  toka  tini,  e  toku  mano 
Ki  te  korero  whanowhano. 

When  Te  Whiua,  a  chief  of  Ngati- Awa,  crossed  the  land  boundaries 
of  Te  Arawa  in  order  to  make  peace  with  that  tribe,  the  following  was 
the  karakia  recited : — 

'*  Tua  ata  taku  lira  ki  nta 

Ki  tai,  ki  te  tonga  nei 

Kaore,  ka  ora  mai  au  i  te  pakanga  nei 

Kia  huakina  atu  e  au  te  koha  ki  uta 

Ki  tai,  ki  te  tonga  nei 

Ka  waiho  ra  maton  nei 

Hei  pou  whare  ki  Whare-rangi  ra  (a  hill  at  Te  Roto-iti) 

Koe  riu  ka  tuwhera,  koe  waka  ka  pakara 

Ka  rumku  ata  aa  i  te  waka  nei 

Homai,  e  tai  ma,  te  pa 

Homai,  e  tama  ma,  te  iho  (?  iha) 

Kia  mau  ai  te  kiato 

Haa  nui,  hau  roa, 

E  puparu  mai  te  pakanga  nei 

Koe  manu  tukutuka,  koe  mana  hokahoka 

Ko  taku  manu  hau  turuki.  .e/' 

Tatau-poxmamn  is  a  singular  expression.  The  word  tatau  means  a 
door ;  pounamu  (greenstone)  is  used  here  because  it  was  the  most 
valued  of  materials  to  the  ancient  Maori.  We  use  the  term 
'^ golden"  in  a  similar  sense.  The  chief  who  was  conducting  the 
peace  negotiations  would,  after  he  and  his  party  had  been  welcomed, 
rise  and  say — ^^Karanga!  Karanga!  Tenei  te  fiaere  neif  etc.  Ta  tatau 
tataU'pounamu  ko  mea  maunga/'  etc.  He  would  generally  name  some 
well-known  hill  or  mountain  as  a  tatau-pounamu. 

After  the  war  between  Tuhoe  and  Ngati-Tuwharetoa,  the  tatau- 
pounamu  was  "  erected"  at  Opepe,  which  **  erecting"  is,  of  course, 
purely  a  figurative  expression,  as  much  so  as  is  the  **  jade  door"  which 
doses  on  war  and  strife. 

When  peace  was  made  between  Tuhoe  and  Ngati-Awa,  after  their 
long  feud,  Hatua  of  Awa  said  to  Te  Ika-poto  of  Tuhoe  :  **  Observe  the 
clump  of  bush  which  stands  at  Ohui,  and  which  has  been  so  reduced 
by  fires.     No  fire  in  the  future  shall  be  kindled  there.     That  is  our 


•  li 


Weloome  us.    Here  we  come.    Our  tatau  pounamu  is  such  a  mountain.'* 
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tatau'pounamu.  It  shall  be  as  a  sanctuary,  that  even  women  and 
children  may  roam  there  and  no  harm  shall  come  to  them." 
This  again  was  merely  a  figurative  expression.  **  The  tatau-powiamii 
was  raised  at  Ohui,  where  it  still  stands.  It  has  not  fallen,  even  unto 
this  day,'*  which  simply  means  that  the  peace  has  never  been  broken. 

Puke-kahu,  near  Oalatea,  was  the  tatatt-pounamu  when  peace 
was  cemented  between  Tuhoe  and  Te  Arawa  after  the  fights  that  we 
have  referred  to. 

When  Tuhoe  and  the  tribes  of  Waikare-moana  and  the  coast,  tired 
of  their  long  and  bloody  war,  they  resolved  to  make  peace.  Hipara 
said :  **1  will  give  my  daughter  Hine-ki-runga,  in  wife  to  Tuhoe,  as 
an  ending  of  the  war."  Nga-rangi-mataeo  said :  *'  Let  us  have  a 
tataU'pounamUf  that  peace  may  never  be  broken."  Then  (the  hill) 
Euha-tarewa  was  set  up  as  a  wife,  and  (the  hill)  Tuhi-o-Eahu  as  a 
husband.  By  the  union  of  these  two  hills  the  tatau-pounamu 
was  raised  and  war  ceased — ceased — nor  has  it  since  arisen. 

*'  Kei  whati  nga  rakau  o  te  tatau-powianiu  i  mart  nei,  kei  pohehe 
koutou  ki  ngo  ara  korero  a  o  koutou  tupuna.''* 

There  is  another  expression  that  is  often  met  with  in  Maori  history, 
and  which  may  be  given  a  little  attention. 

In  times  long  passed  away,  trouble  arose  between  the  ancestors  of 
Tuhoe  and  the  Tauranga  tribe.  The  former  raided  that  district  in 
order  to  avenge  the  death  of  Mana-i-te-rangi.  Four  battles  were 
fought  and  the  woman's  death  avenged.  Then  peace  was  made.  The 
word  was  *'  Kei  pikitia  te  pikitanga  i  Arohena*' — ^lest  the  ascent  of 
Arohena  (a  hill)  be  trodden.  This  was  equivalent  to  saying  do  not 
violate  the  peace  now  made.  Nor  was  it  trangressed  until  the  time  of 
Maro  and  Te  Umu-ariki,  who  both  fell  on  the  field  of  Orua-matua. 

When  Tapoto  was  leaving  Bua-toki,  after  much  fighting  against 
Tuhoe,  he  said :  *'  Hai  konei  ra^  te  wkanau  e  !  I  muri  i  a  au  kei  pikitia 
te  pikitanga  i  Wahipapa/'  Farewell  0  people !  Take  heed,  lest  the 
ascent  of  Wahi-papa  be  trodden,  after  I  have  gone."  But  the 
turbulent  bushmen  of  Maunga-pohatu  would  have  none  of  it. 
Tai-turakina  called  out :  **  Mau  ano,  ma  tama-ngarengare  e  ki  iho  kia 
kaua  e  haerea!''  — *'  Is  it  for  you,  the  base-bom,  to  say  that  it  shaU  not 
be  trodden  ?  '*  When  spring  returned  Tuhoe  marched  on  the  rising 
sun,  and  attacked  Tapoto  at  Whakaari  />a,  where  the  majority  of  the 
Tuhoe  force  remained.     But  few  survivors  returned. 

*  '*  Have  a  oare,  lest  the  support  of  the  taXMn^unamu  be  broken  in  after  days, 
lest  yon  forget  the  preoepts  of  your  ancestors.** 
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Hk  Wauta  hohou  Bongo.     Na  Te  Turuki  (Te  Kooti). — A  Soko 

OF  Pbagbmakino. 

*'  Tera  te  haeata  ka  rere  te  whakairi 
Na  ronga  ana  mai  o  Tarakeha  raia 
Kai  tua  te  kawau  he  tangata  puku  riri 
Tenei  te  haere  nei  he  mannga  rongo 
Akoaoei  an  ka  takahi  i  te  one 
Noho  ana  hoki  an  i  Marae-nui  ra  .  .  e 
Hai  hapai  kupu  mahau,  E  Te  Tatana! 
Tu  noa  hoki  au  i  te  akau  raia . .  e 
Non  ton  pono,  £  Nga-moki !  ** 

The   Umu  Hiki. 

The  singular  rite  known  as  umu  hiki  was  performed  in  order  to 
cause  a  people,  whose  presence  as  neighbours  was  not  desirable,  to 
rise  and  migrate  to  other  lands.      It  was  a  most  useful  institution  in 
war  time — that  is,  if  you  possessed  a  priest  of  sufficient  power  to  give 
proper  effect  to  the  spells  uttered.     In  connection  with  the  above  are 
employed  the  two  terms  u£  and  hiki,     (ley  or  ueuef  means  to  move, 
as  a  verb — to  impel,  to  incite,  to  shake.     Hiki  has  a  similar  meaning ; 
it  means  to  adjourn,    transplant,   start.     **MeIiemm  ka  patua    tcJm 
whanaunga  e  tetahi  itci  nut,  ka  uea  e  au  taua  iwi  kia  haere ;  A#  hiki  tona 
tikanga,*'     If  a  relative  of  mine  be  slain  by  a  numerous  people,  I 
impel  that  tribe  to  migrate  (by  means  of  incantations).     It  means  to 
move  them  away.     Here  we  see  the  probable  origin  of  the  custom. 
Were  the  oflfending  tribe  less  numerous  they  might  be  destroyed  in 
battle.     Being  a  numerous  people,  however,  it  is  wiser  to  call  on  the 
dread  powers  of  the  priest,  that  he  may  hiki  those  people  and  cause 
them  to  flee  to  foreign  parts.      The  spell  laid  on  the  people  causes 
them  to  become  uneasy,  nervous,  and  with  little  faith  in  their  own 
power  to  withstand  an  attack.      Mentioning  this  rite  in  narrative,  a 
native  will  say — *^Ka  uea  te  pou  o  te  whare  *' — 1.«.,  the  post  (upright  of 
a  house)  of  the  house  was  shaken — to  loosen  it  that  it  may  be  easily 
removed.     Not  that  such  a  post  was  really  loosened  ;  the  expression 
is  one  of  many  singular  idioms  to  be  met  with  in  the  Maori  tongue. 
The  enemy  were  *'  loosened  *'  in  their  hold  on  the  district  by  means  of 
the  umu  hiki  rite.     The  ue  described  below  throws  some  light  on  the 
use  of  the  term  **  post  of  the  house.*' 

The  term  umu  means  an  oven — i.e.,  the  steam  oven  of  the  Maori, 
being  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground.  But  the  word  is  also  used  to  denote 
various  religious  and  sacred  rites  of  the  old-time  Maori,  as  umu 
parapara  and  umu  pongipongi.  The  word  ahi  (fire)  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  origin  of  these  two  terms,  as  applied  to  rites  and  their 
attendant  charms,  spells,  or  invocations,  I  am  convinced  lies  in  the 
general  introduction  of  fire  into  ancient  Maori  rites.  The  term  hika — 
to  generate  fire — is  also  used  in  a  like  manner.  But  more  of  this 
anon. 
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Two  extraordinary  actions  in  connection  with  the  umu  hiki  have 
been  explained  to  me  by  natives.  One  is  that  when  a  priest 
performed  the  umu  hiH  he  dug  a  large  hole  in  the  earthem  floor  of  his 
house  and  crawled  down  into  that  hole  head  first  and  recited  his 
spells  in  that  eccentric  position,  quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
girdle  around  his  waist. 

The  other  item  appears  in  the  following  extract  from  the  history 
of  Maruiwi,  a  section  of  the  ancient  people  of  New  Zealand,  whose 
ancestor  Awa,  a  son  of  Toi>  migrated  to  Heretaunga  and  was  the 
origin  of  Te  Tini-o-Awa  of  that  district. 

In  the  time  of  the  chief  Maruiwi  the  tribe  of  that  name  left 
Heretaunga  and  migrated  to  Te  Waimana  district,  near  Whakatane. 
After  some  time  they  became  involved  in  trouble  with  their  neigh- 
bours. It  was  in  this  wise  :  The  time  arrived  for  the  tapu  to  be 
taken  off  the  kmnara  cultivations  of  Maruiwi.  The  priest  prepared  to 
perform  that  important  rite.  A  human  sacrifice  was  needed  in  order 
to  give  mana  (prestige,  power)  to  the  ceremony.  A  visiting  youth  of 
the  Whakatohea  tribe  was  utilised  for  the  purpose.  Now  there  were 
two  priests  of  the  youth's  tribe  there  who  had  come  to  assist  in  the 
ceremony  of  taking  the  tapu  off  the  crops.  A  portion  of  the  flesh  of 
the  youth  was  given  to  them  to  eat  with  their  meal.  When  these  two 
found  that  the  youth  Waeroa  of  their  tribe  was  missing,  they  knew 
that  it  was  he  who  had  been  slain  as  a  sacrifice.  They  lost  no  time 
in  acting.  They  took  the  basket  of  food  and  carried  it  to  the  latrine, 
where,  grasping  the  uprights,  they  recited  the  incantation  termed  a 

hiki : 

"  Hiki  naku,  hiki  rangi, 
Hiki  papa,  hiki  taua 
Whakamoe  te  ruahine." 

They  then  recited  the  spell  or  karakia  known  as  ueue : 

*'  Ue  nuku  . .  e,  ue  rangi  . .  e 
Ue  tahitahi,  ue  papa 
Uea  ai  te  pu,  uea  ai  te  more 
Uea  ai  te  aka,  aea  ai  te  tahetahe, 
Hopa  ringa,  hopu  mau 
Eia  mau  i  to  tikitiki." 

Then,  taking  up  the  basket  of  food,  the  elder  held  it  over  the 
latrine  and,  opening  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  let  the  contents  fall 
therein. 

Not  long  after  that  Maruiwi  girded  up  their  loins  and  fled  the 
district,  intending  to  return  to  their  old  homes  at  Heretaunga. 

It  fell  upon  a  certain  fine  day  that  Paumapuku  and  Maiopa,  of 
Nga-Maihi  tribe,  went  forth  across  the  fair  lands  of  Eawerau  in  order 
to  slay  a  neighbour,  as  a  human  sacrifice  for  the  ceremony  of  taking 
the  tapu  off  a  new  house.      They  were,  however,  seen  and  pursued  by 
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a  party  of  people  of  thom  parts,  and  forced  to  fly.    Maiopa  was  caught 

and  slam,  but  his  brother  reached  their  home  at  Mani-wareware.     As 

soon  as  he  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  he  shonted  oat  *'  TV 

wkakaariki, .«.  .e..e  !     Te  wkakaarUd !  " — a  cry  raised  when  a  hostile 

force  is  seen  advancing.     Pan  swam  the  river  and  joined  his  friends. 

The  people  collected  in  the  large  boose,  while  Tamatea-pakoko  (he 

who  slew  Tangiharam,  of  the  Pu-taTwa)  climbed  on  to  the  ridge-ix)le 

of  the  hoQse,  where  he  recited  the  following : — 

^'Uea!  Uea! 
I  tepoa  toarongo  o  te  wiutre  nei 
Kia  tataDgatangB 

Pen  hoki  ra  he  kapoa  whakairi  oaka 
£i  mnga  o  Tamatea 
Ka  tai  (?  tahi),  ka  moe  tahoa,  ka  maa 
Whakaarahia  nro  ao 
Ka  mahata  te  tapata  karakia 
EPohiE!  Eaitai!  Kaitai! 
Eai  te  whakaroa  koia . .  e.** 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  had  surromided  the  house.  Bat  as  the 
reciter  concluded  his  karakia  Nga-Maihi  poured  forth  and  routed 
ttiem. 

The  other  form  of  the  ue  of  which  we  spoke  was  performed  on  the 
occasion  of  a  feast.  When  the  guests  arrived  they  would  find  a  new 
house  built  for  the  occasion,  and  the  people  of  the  village  drawn  up 
outside  it.  The  visitors  entered  the  house  and  ranged  themselves 
along  the  walls.  Their  priest,  who  accompanied  them,  would  dimb 
on  to  the  ridge  in  the  house  and  there  recite  the  ue.  As  he  reached 
the  final  word  each  man  of  the  house  seized  the  upright  nearest  him 
and  tried  to  shake  or  loosen  same.  If  anything  carried  away,  that 
was  an  evil  omen  for  the  tribe  who  built  the  house.  They  will  Mki, 
Not  that  they  will  move  away  in  the  body,  but  their  minds  and 
thoughts  will  hiki — i.e.,  become  unsettled,  and  they  will  take  no 
farther  pride  and  interest  in  that  feast. 

The  Pa  Whawhai  ob  Fiohtino  Pa  (Fort). 

The  term  pa  means  a  fortified  place.  A  pa  maioro  is  a  place 
defended  by  earthworks  and  palisades.  A  pa  tuwatawata  is  one  where 
palisades  only  are  used.  The  earthworks  or  embankments  are  known 
as  maioro  usually,  but  the  word  manioro  is  employed  by  some  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Whanga-nui  district.  lu  late  times  the  term  pa  has 
been  erroneously  employed  to  denote  an  unfortified  village,  which 
should  be  styled  a  kainga. 

If  available  the  natives  preferred  to  build  their  pa  on  hills,  where 
they  might  escarp  the  slopes  thereof,  and  thus  render  them  ex- 
ceedingly steep,  and  erect  a  strong  palisading  on  the  top  of  the  scarp. 
A  series  of  defences  of  this  style  would  give  the  hill  a  terraced 
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appearance,  as  often  the  ground  between  the  top  of  an  escarpment 
and  the  foot  of  the  next  one  would  be  levelled  for  the  purpose  of 
building  houses  thereon.  Many  such  terraced  hills  are  seen  through- 
out the  country,  many  of  them  appearing  most  symmetrical  and 
picturesque,  such  as  the  Rakei-hopukia  pa  at  Te  Teko.  The  top  of  a 
hill  or  even  spurs  of  hills  were  utilised  in  the  olden  times  when  the 
only  known  missile  weapons  were  stones  and  the  throwing  spear.  Of 
course  the  weak  point  of  these  hill  forts  was  the  want  of  water,  which 
has  caused  the  fall  of  many  such  which  could  not  be  taken  by 
assault.  Water  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  stored  in  troughs  and 
gourds,  but  an  invading  force  would  sometimes  draw  its  lines  round 
a  fort  and  camp  there  through  all  the  changing  months,  until  the 
weakened  garrison  capitulated  or  broke  out  in  desperation  to  force 
their  way  through  the  investing  lines. 

These  notes  on  the  old  native  forts  are  very  incomplete,  inasmuch 
as  Tuhoe  were  not  a  pa  building  people,  trusting  rather  to  the  rough 
nature  of  the  country  which  they  inhabit.  As  old  Tamaikoha  once 
said  to  me  :  *'  The  swift  rivers  and  narrow  canons  were  my  defences. 
The  huge  boulders  and  rock  cliffs  were  my  palisades.*' 

As  I  take  it,  the  complete  pa  maioro  or  earthwork  fort  had  three 
steep  scarped  faces  and  four  rows  of  palisades,  each  defence  having  its 
distinctive  name.  The  innermost  palisading  was  erected  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  escarpment  in  a  hill  fort,  another  stood  on  the  top  of 
each  succeeding  one,  and  the  outermost  or  lowest  on  the  earthwork 
formed  by  the  material  thrown  out  from  the  escarping  and  the  ditch 
or  moat  often  made  at  the  base  of  the  lowest  defence  cut  out  of  the 
solid.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  term  maioro^  like  the  word  moat, 
seems  to  apply  equally  to  earthwork  banks  for  defence  or  the  dry 
moats  which  were  usually  formed  between  them. 

In  the  case  of  a  fort  (pa )  constructed  on  level  ground,  such  were, 
if  possible,  built  on  a  river  bank,  where  such  bank  would  be  formed 
into  one  or  more  defences,  and  moreover  a  supply  of  water  would  be 
available.  On  the  land  side  high  embankments  of  earth  were  formed 
by  excavating  two  parallel  moats,  or  ditches,  for  the  length  of  the  face 
of  the  fort.  Between  these  moats  the  earth  would  be  formed  and 
packed  until  a  high  wall,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height  from  the 
base — t.tf.,  the  bottom  of  the  ditch — was  formed.  Some  of  these 
defences  were  yet  higher,  especially  in  terraced  hill  forts.  The  outer 
palisading  or  tuicatatcata  was  erected  outside  the  outer  ditch  described 
above.  Sometimes  but  one  wall  was  thus  formed,  but  often  two  or 
more  such  earthworks  were  so  constructed,  usually  in  parallel  lines  on 
level  (i^round,  but  following  the  natural  advantages  of  the  ground  in 
the  case  of  a  hill  pa.  On  level  ground  the  defences  were  often  close 
together,  and  consisting  of  at  least  one  heavy  earthwork,  two  ditches, 
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and  two  rows  of  palisading.  We  are  speaking  of  pre-gun  days,  be  it 
understood.  Inside  these  defences  were  the  dwelling-houses,  food 
stores,  cooking  sheds,  etc.,  of  the  occupants  of  the  fort.  Where  the 
nature  of  the  ground  admitted  of  it,  the  houses  were  neatly  arranged, 
each  with  its  small  plot  of  ground  or  yard  fenced  off  and  lanes  or 
roads  running  between  such  fences  throughout  the  fort.  When 
members  of  different  sub-tribes  occupied  the  same  pa,  they  appear  to 
have  had  each  their  portion  of  the  fort  fenced  off  or  protected  by  a 
row  of  palisades,  and  sometimes  of  earthworks — presumably  a 
precaution  in  the  event  of  inter-hapu  quarrels.  They  would  also 
serve  to  baffle  and  delay  an  enemy  who  had  gained  an  entrance  to  the 
fort,  and  provide  the  occupants  with  supplementary  lines  of  defence. 
A  good  illustration  of  a  fort  so  divided  with  lines  of  palisades  is  the 
Umu-rakau  pa  of  Ngati-Pukeko  at  Te  Whaiti,  where  the  sub-divisional 
lines  of  palisades  may  still  be  traced,  while  the  0-te-nuku  pa  at 
Bua-toki  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  fort  so  divided  by  means  of 
earthwork  walls  and  moats. 

Many  of  these  native  forts  were  immensely  strong  and  could 
scarcely  be  taken,  save  by  surprise,  when  the  occupants  were  off  their 
guard  or  by  means  of  a  long  investment  until  the  defenders  were 
reduced  by  hunger  and  thirst. 

Take  the  case  of  a  hill  fort.  A  single  line  of  defence  might  well 
consist  of  a  steep  scarp  twenty  feet  in  height,  on  the  top  of  which 
would  be  a  timber  palisado  defence  constructed  of  heavy  timbers  set 
deep  in  the  earth  and  bound  together  by  means  of  rickers  or  saplings, 
used  as  lateral  rails,  and  to  which  the  palisades  were  lashed  with 
tough  forest  creepers  {aka-tea).  Spaces  were  left  between  the  uprights 
through  which  long  spears  could  be  thrust  at  any  enemy  who 
attempted  to  climb  up  the  defences. 

The  height  of  the  palisading  would  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet. 
Add  this  to  a  steep  scarp  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  it  may  readily 
be  seen  that,  in  the  days  of  the  rakau  maori  or  native  weapons,  it  was 
no  slight  task  to  overcome  such  defences. 

The  palisades  of  a  fort  are  termed  tuwatawata  or  wdwd.  The 
innermost  stockade  of  a  complete  pa  of  four  lines  of  defence,  was 
termed  the  pdrdkiri  or  kiri-tangata  or  kotikoti.  The  next  is  the  main 
defence,  known  as  the  katua.  The  next  is  the  m<a,  while  the  fourth 
or  outermost  is  termed  the  pekerangi  or  teki  or  kereteki,  or  tata, 
or  aparua. 

The  space  immediately  outside  a  row  of  palisades  was  termed  the 
kiritai  or  paekiri.     It  applied  to  the  outer  stockade  only. 

The  moat  or  fosse  was  termed  awamate.  The  ditch  inside  a 
palisade  was  called  the  tohukaawama. 
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The  entrance  to  a  fort  was  termed  the  icaharoa  or  kuwaha.  The 
entrance  was  usually  at  one  of  the  sides  of  the  fort,  but  the  Okarea 
pa  near  Te  Whaiti  had  at  one  extremity  a  line  of  palisades  running 
close  to  and  nearly  parallel  with  a  perpindicular  rock  cliff.  Where  it 
approached  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cliff,  there  the  entrance  was 
made.  Thus  anyone  entering  the  waharoa  would  necessarily  pass 
along  a  narrow  space  before  the  main  defences  of  the  fort  were 
reached.  Another  plan  was  to  erect  a  covering  stockade  just  within 
and  opposite  the  waharoa  or  entrance,  and  which  stockade  had  wings 
flanking  either  side  of  the  entrance.  Thus  a  person  passing  through 
the  entrance  could  not  proceed  straight  ahead,  on  account  of  the 
covering  defence,  but  would  have  to  turn  to  right  or  left,  in  fact 
to  make  a  right-about  turn,  in  order  to  get  round  the  covering  wings 
and  enter  the  fort.  This  passage  is  termed  the  ahuriri  or  ngutu. 
The  name  waha-tieke  is  also  applied  to  the  entrance. 

Stookflkde 
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The  tahitahi  of  a  pa  is  the  slope  down  from  the  outer  defences 
the  glacis.     The  moats  were  crossed  on  a  couple  of  poles  laid  across 
and  which  were  taken  up  when  the  entrance  was  closed. 

As  observed  the  stockades  were  composed  of  posts  or  piles  of 
timber  set  in  the  ground  in  an  upright  position,  and  along  which 
were  lashed  rails  (huahiia).  As  an  additional  means  of  strengthening 
the  stockade,  there  were  erected  at  intervals  much  larger  and  heavier 
posts,  firmly  set  in  the  ground.  They  were  often  two  feet  in 
thickness.  These  large  posts  appear  to  have  been  known  by  the 
generic  term  hiwu.  If,  as  often  was  the  case,  the  tops  were 
carved  into  figures  of  human  form,  or  into  a  large  round  or  oval  knob, 
they  were  known  as  tukuwaru.  When  left  perfectly  plain,  and  in 
the  rough,  the  term  toto  kan  was  applied  to  them,  as  an  adjective ;  as  a 
plain  canoe,  with  no  carved  work  about  it,  is  termed  a  waka  toto  kau; 
or  a  plain  house,  a  whare  toto  kau. 

On  either  side  of  the  waharoa  or  entrance,  often  towered  such 
huge  pillars,  their  tops  carved  into  monstrous,  half-human  figures, 
of  hideous  aspect,  with  protruding  tongues  and  gleaming  eyes  of 
paua*  shell.  Or  the  entrance  might  be  surmounted  with  a  huge 
figure,  through  the  base  of  which  the  entrance  led.  The  Rev.W.  Colenso 
has  placed  on  record  the  singular  effect  produced  at  Waikare-moana 

*  Balioti$,  the  abalone  of  the  Califonuan  coast. 
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by  cntting  the  eye-holes  right  through  such  figures  in  the  defences 
of  a  pa.  In  ascending  the  steep  shore  of  the  lake  to  gain  the  fort, 
the  sky  seen  through  these  spaces  had  a  singular  effect. 

If  possible,  timber  of  a  durable  nature  was  used  for  these  stockades, 
totarot  puriri,  and  heart  of  kowhai  were  thus  often  used.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  Waerenga-a-Hika  pa  at  Turanga,  many  huge  posts  of 
puriri  were  used,  the  whole  trunk  being  set  up  without  being  split  or 
reduced  in  size.  In  after  years,  the  peace  of  Bongo  having  settled 
upon  the  district,  I  utilised  many  of  these  timbers  as  straining  posts 
for  wire  fences,  and  in  squaring  them  into  form,  cut  through  many 
bullets  which  had  just  penetrated  the  tbin  covering  of  sap  wood,  a 
token  of  the  stirring  sixties,  when  Eraser  and  the  Forest  Bangers 
sent  over  a  hundred  Hauliau  down  to  Hades  at  that  place. 

These  native  forts  were  sometimes  termed  kohanga,  a  word  meaning 
a  nest.  For  these  strong  redoubts  were  the  nests  which  protected  the 
people,  in  which  they  were  reared  to  manhood,  for  the  service  of  Tu ; 
or  to  womanhood,  to  follow  the  arts  presided  over  by  Bongo  and 
Hine-te-iwaiwa. 

In  building  a  fort,  the  old  time  Maori  displayed  that  wonderful 
patience,  continuity  and  diligence  which  was  such  a  prominent  trait 
in  his  character,  but  which  his  descendants  have  lost.  He  had  no 
hardware  store  handy,  whereat  to  purchase  tools.  Every  implement 
used  must  be  made  by  himself,  from  wood,  or  stone,  or  bone,  and  with 
the  use  of  most  sorry  tools.  The  felling  of  a  tree  involved  him  in 
many  days  of  strenuous  labour,  the  carrying  of  firewood  with  which 
to  keep  a  fire  constantly  burning  at  the  base  of  the  desired  tree,  the 
chipping  off  of  the  charred  surface  with  stone  axes,  a  weary  task.  In 
like  manner  the  working  of  earth,  especially  of  stiff  clays,  was  most 
tedious.  In  building  a  fort  he  loosened  the  soil  by  means  of  a  pointed 
stick,  called  a  wauwauy  it  was  lifted  on  rough  wooden  spades  termed 
rapa  maire  (being  made  of  the  hard  niaire  wood)  and  put  in  baskets  in 
which  it  was  carried  to  the  top  of  the  embankment  and  there  padded 
into  solidity.  When  forming  ditches,  in  suitable  soil  and  situations, 
a  bank  would  be  formed  or  left  across  the  upper  end,  so  as  to  collect 
and  hold  rain  water.  When  a  good  quantity  was  gathered  it  would  be 
let  out,  and  materially  assist  the  work,  in  sweeping  out  the  loosened 
earth  below. 

The  spaces  between  the  walls  or  defences  of  a  pa  were  termed 
tuku.  In  a  hill  fort  a  tuku  may  be  quite  a  wide  terrace ;  where  houses 
are  built ;  those  of  the  leading  chiefs  will  probably  be  found  facing  the 
marae  or  plaza.  The  highest  part  of  a  pa,  and  innermost,  is  termed  the  tihi 
(summit  or  citadel).  When  attacked  the  principal  chief  will  probably 
take  up  bis  stand  on  the  tihi,  where  he  can  command  the  fray.    If 
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driven  from  the  outer  defences  the  defenders  fall  back  on  the  second 
line,  and  so  on,  and  finally  enter  the  defences  of  the  Hhi  or  citadel, 
where  the  most  desperate  fighting  would  take  place,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  head  chief.  Many  stubborn  defences  of 
this  last  defence  are  on  record,  where  the  garrison,  turning  in  savage 
desperation  on  the  investing  enemy,  have  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day  at  the  last  gate  and  expelled  the  attackers.  When  the  Arawa 
league  attacked  the  Taumata-o-Te-Biu  pa  at  Bua-tahuna,  they  took 
the  first  tukiiy  but  the  sullen  bushmen  of  Tuhoe  held  grimly  on  to  the 
next  defence  and  forced  the  attacking  party  to  withdraw.  I  have 
heard  old-timers  say  that  if  the  outer  defences  of  a  fort  fell  and  there 
was  no  influential  chief  to  rally  the  fighters  on  the  tihi^  then  that  pa 
was  lost. 

To  lash  the  rails  of  a  joa  in  an  incorrect  manner  was  deemed  an 
evil  omen  (aituai,  a  sign  of  coming  misfortune. 

When  a  new  pa  was  built  and  finished,  a  rite  was  performed  in 
order  to  take  the  tapti  off  it,  similar  to  the  one  performed  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  house.  Kuniara  (sweet  potatoes)  and  a  piece  of  the 
aha  or  bush  creeper  used  to  lash  the  palisades  with  were  roasted  and 
offered  to  the  gods.* 

Within  these  forts  were  erected  lofty  platforms,  called  puhara^^  on 
a  level  with  the  top  of  the  palisades.  On  these  was  often  stationed 
the  watchman  (kai-mataara),  who  would  amuse  himself  during  the 
lone  night-watch  by  chanting  watch  songs  {whakaaraara  pa),  which 
would  notify  any  lurking  enemy  that  the  garrison  were  on  the  alert. 
These  platforms  were  also  utilised  as  fighting  stages,  on  which 
warriors  were  stationed  during  an  assault,  and  from  which  they  cast 
down  stones  upon  an  attacking  force,  and  lunged  at  them  with  long 
thrusting  spears  ( huata  roroaj. 

On  this  platform  also  was  suspended  from  two  uprights  the  pahu, 
or  wooden  gong,  formed  by  hollowing  out  a  piece  of  sound  and  clear 
matai  wood.  This  suspended  gong,  or  drum,  was  struck  with  a 
mallet  or  beetle  of  the  same  timber.  The  watchman  would,  ever  and 
anon,  strike  it,  and  thus  both  friend  and  foe  would  know  that  he  was 
on  the  alert. 

*  A  very  old  custom  obtained  formerly  in  building  a  new  pa,  similar  to  that 
used  in  launching  a  new  canoe,  when  the  vessel  was  dragged  over  the  bodies  of 
slaves.  In  the  catte  of  a  pa  slaves  were  often  buried  in  a  sitting  posture, 
embracing  the  base  of  the  main  posts  of  the  tu-xcatawata.  Not  many  years  since 
six  skeletons  were  discovered  in  such  position  at  the  base  of  the  posts  of  a  large  pa 
near  0-potiki.     Ed. 

t  The  watch-tower  of  a  fort  was  termed  ahurewa  by  the  N-Baukai»a  tribe. 
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We  give  below  a  few  of  the  old  watoh  songs  of  the  Maori : — 

He  Whakaabaara  Pa. 

"  Eo-ko-koia,  E  ta  .  .  E  1 
Eo-ko-koia,  E  ara  .  .  E  ! 
Eo-koia  e  nga  tangata 
Ea  whakatahuri  rawa  te  riri 
Ei  tua  ki  Moeangiangi 
Ea  anga  mai  ai  te  riri . .  e 
E  te  riri !  " 

A  Watch  Song. 

"  Tirohia  ata  nei  Eopu 
Kia  moranga,  kia  moraro 
Eia  whakatakataka 
Eo  te  raanu  nai  na  Rna-kapana 
Ea  tutu  te  hiahia 
Ea  roki  te  tai  o  Whatiwhati 
Ea  rere  whakaaitu  ki  te  Po 
Takahia  te  puna  te  wai  koriri 
E  rapa  te  niho  o  te  kuri  .  .  au  ! 
Ea  hei  tau."    (hei  =  ahei) 

Wauta  Whakaara. — (Watch  song) 

*'  Eoia ! 
Hoki  mai  ki  to  umnga 
Ei  to  moenga 
Ei  te  paepae  tapu  o  Tane 
Hoki  mai  te  manu  ora 
Ei  te  maunga 
Eoia ! " 

A  Whakaaraara  pa. 

'*  Eia  biwa  ra  .  .  e ! 
Tenei  tuku  kia  hiwa  ra 
Tera  tuku  kei  apurua  koe  ki  te  toto 
Whakapuru  tonu ! 
Wbakapuru  tonu ! 
Whakapuru  tonu  ! 
Te  tai  ki  Heriheri 
Ea  tangi  tikapa  te  tai  ki  Mokau 
Eaore  iara  e  kimi  ana 
£  rapa  ana  i  nga  kokonga 
E  ka  ao  mai  te  ra 
Ei  tua  e  ia.*' 

The  word  koko  means  to  chaunt  a  watch  song.  It  is  apparently 
allied  to  ko,  to  sing  as  birds  in  the  early  morning.  Towers  termed 
taumaihi  were  also  erected  in  a  fort.  Probably  these  were  formed 
of  earth.  Such  towers  were  sometimes  constructed  by  an  attacking 
force  in  order  to  enable  them  to  command  the  interior  of  a  fort. 
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Williams'  Dictionary,  that  most  reliable  work,  gives  also  the 
following : — 

Pourewa. — An  elevated  platform  attached  to  the  stockade  of  a  pa, 

Rangi, — A  tower  built  in  several  stories  and  used  in  attacking 
a  pa, 

Kotaretare  or  kahskoheko. — A  stage  projected  from  the  fence  of 
pa  and  slanting  upwards. 

In  regard  to  the  rafigi  or  tower,  some  extraordinary  structures 
of  this  kind  were  erected  by  sub-divisions  of  the  Ngati-Awa  tribe  at 
the  Chatham  Islands,  when  after  their  conquest  of  that  place,  they 
turned  and  fought  each  other.  For  they  had  guns  then  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  race  skyward  between  them,  each  wishing  to  command 
the  other  tower  and  pa. 

The  following  historical  item  will  illustrate  the  use  of  another 
style  of  raufji  and  also  of  the  kotarstare"^ : — 

The  Siege  of  Operiki. 

The  Waikato  tribes  had  lifted  the  southern  war  trail  and,  descend- 
ing the  Whanga-nui  Biver  in  canoes,  laid  Beige  to  the  Operiki  pa, 
which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  terrace  above  the  river,  about  sixty 
chains  up  from  the  village  of  Eoriniti,  and  on  the  left  bank,  the  pa 
was  protected  on  the  river  side  by  the  perpendicular  cliff  above  the 
river,  where  it  was  easy  for  the  beseiged  to  obtain  water  by  lowering 
a  vessel  from  the  clifif.  The  three  land  sides  of  the  fort  were 
protected  by  a  heavy  earthwork  wall,  still  some  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  by  the  orthodox  stockades  of  the  pa  Maori.  The  fort  is  in  the 
form  of  a  square  of  118  yards. 

The  invading  party  was  a  strong  one,  and  completely  invested  the 
pa.  The  siege  lasted  for  many  months,  but  the  occupants  of  the  fort, 
who  were  the  Ngati-Pa-moana  sub- tribe,  had  an  abundance  of  food 
in  store.  At  last  the  invaders  bethought  them  of  building  a  rangi. 
This  was  a  huge  structure,  formed  by  making  a  framework  of  poles 
closely  interlaced  with  pirita  (supplejack),  a  forest  climber  of  singular 
toughness.  So  closely  were  these  interwoven  across  the  framework 
that  no  spear  might  penetrate  the  same  to  injure  those  within  it. 
This  remarkable  shield  was  entered,  lifted,  and  carried  forward  to  the 
defences  of  the  fort  by  forty  men,  and  was  so  constructed  as  to  provide 
them  with  a  strong  shield  in  front  and  above.  The  idea  was  to 
enable  the  assailants  to  approach  the  base  of  the  defences  and  there, 
under  shelter  of  the  rangi,  to  undermine  the  earthem  walls  of  the 
fort. 

•  Kotaretare  compare  whatare  *to  cranB  forward.'     Also  fare  and  whakaUitare. 
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But  the  warriors  of  the  Awa-nui-a-Bua  were  ready  for  them,  and 
constructed  a  kotaretare.  They  placed  long  poles  in  a  slanting 
position,  resting  on  the  stockade,  so  that  the  ends  projected  outwards 
and  over  the  ranffi.  Having  secured  the  poles  so,  men  climbed  out  on 
them  and  cast  down  heavy  stones  and  chunks  of  timber,  so  that  the 
roof  of  the  ratufi  was  crushed  in  and  shattered.  Then,  with  their 
long  thrusting  spears,  the  men  on  the  platform  slew  many  of  those 
within  the  ramfi.  This  was  a  triumph  for  the  besieged,  and,  as  the 
enemy  retired  in  discomfiture  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  slope 
above  the  fort,  the  warriors  of  Pa-moana,  who  crowded  the  fighting 
stages,  roared  forth,  to  the  frantic  yells  of  the  crowded  fort,  the 
following  iiffen  or  song  of  derision  : — 

*'  Te  rongo  tnai  koia  koe 
Ko  te  waro  hunanga  kai  tenei 
Ko  te  waro  hunanga  tangata  tenei 

Ko  nga  tuatara  o  Kawakawa ! 

*  •  •  «  • 

**  Kei  ngenge  kau  ou  turi 
I  te  hapainga  i  te  kakau  o  te  hoe 
A,  kia  riro  atu  te  toka  i  Matai 
E  tu  ake  nei  te  whakawehi  o  te  riri." 

The  toica  i  Matai  mentioned  is  a  rock  which  stands  in  the  river 
just  beneath  the  pa  of  Operiki. 

Reclining  at  mine  ease  on  a  grassy  slope  where  the  hosts  of 
Waikato  had  gathered,  I  heard  the  chant  of  the  old-time  ngeri 
resound  beneath  the  ramparts  of  Ope-riki,  and  from  the  forest  range 
beyond  the  rushing  waters  of  Rua  came  back  the  deep  hoarse  sounds 
in  the  weird  jerky  metre  beloved  of  the  Maori.  But  they  were  not  the 
men  of  old  who  so  chanted.  They  were  the  young,  be-trousered  men 
of  the  present  generation,  roused  to  enthusiasm  in  the  deeds  of  their 
ancestors  by  the  vigorous  narrative  of  old  Koniene  Papanui.  And, 
looking  downwards,  I  saw  that  the  towering  palisades  and  watch 
towers  and  fighting  stages  of  Ope-riki  had  long  disappeared,  that  the 
old  pa  was  overgrown  with  timber,  while  sheep  and  cattle  grazed 
within  the  grass -grown  moat,  and  over  the  cliff- head  poured  the 
smoke  of  the  white  man's  fire  boat,  as  she  glided  past  the  rock  of 
Matai  and  swung  into  her  marks  for  the  reach  above,  bearing  to  the 
sullen  canons  and  bush  valleys  of  the  interior  the  light  and  power  of 
civilisation,  forcing  back  and  aside  the  primitive  descendants  of  Aotea, 
who  followed  the  water-ways  of  a  great  ocean  in  times  long  past  away. 

Old  Komene  informed  me  that  once  only  did  an  enemy  gain  an 
entrance  to  the  Ope-riki  ;>a,  and  then  they  did  not  stop  long.  One 
wet,  cold  and  dark  night,  a  surprise  party  slipped  into  the  fort  and 
stayed  to  warm  themselves  at  a  smouldering  fire.  A  woman  heard 
them  whispering  together,  and  alarmed  the  people  forthwith,  who  flew 
to  arms  and  expelled  the  intruders. 
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In  attacking  these  forts,  the  assailants  often  separated  into  two 
parties,  and  delivered  their  attacks  from  different  quarters.  When  a 
fort  was  attacked  by  a  taua  a  toto  or  blood  vengeance  party,  it  was 
usual  for  the  occupants  of  the  fort  to  remain  within  their  defences,  as 
they  would  know  that  such  a  party  fights  with  desperate  valour. 
Otherwise  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  defenders  of  a  pa  to  sally 
forth  and  fight  outside. 

When  about  to  attack  a  pa,  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  send  forth 
a  man,  under  cover  of  night,  to  obtain  a  piece  of  the  aka  used  to 
lash  the  palisades  with,  or  a  some  other  portion  of  the  defences. 
This  was  taken  to  the  tohunga  or  priest  of  the  attacking  force,  who 
utilised  it  as  a  mdwe^  which  has  already  been  explained,  But  methods 
of  attack  and  defence  of  these  native  forbs  will  probably  be  best  ex- 
plained by  means  of  illustrations  taken  from  actual  war,  historical 
incidents  in  fact. 

When  Waikato  attacked  Te  Buaki  pa  on  the  west  coast,  they  tried 
direct  assault,  but  were  repelled  by  the  garrison.  They  therefore 
closely  invested  the  fort,  and  erected  around  it  a  strong  stockade,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  garrison  from  breaking  out,  and  then  for  three 
months  they  sat  down  before  that  doomed  pa,  until  it  fell.  Many 
were  slain  and  many  more  carried  off  into  slavery. 

At  this  time  the  Taranaki  and  Nga-Buahine  tribes  were  living  in 
two  forts  known  as  Wai-mate  and  Orangi-tuapeka,  where  the  Wai- 
kato warriors  proceeded  to  attack  them.  They  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  five  men  killed,  whose  heads  were  cut  off  by  the  delighted 
garrison  and  stuck  on  the  tops  of  the  palisades  of  the  fort  as  a 
cheering  spectacle  for  their  friends. 

The  main  body  of  Waikato  afterwards  attacked  Wai-mate  pa^ 
but  leaving  a  party  in  ambush  near  the  other  fort.  For  they  argued 
that  the  garrison  of  the  latter  would  go  to  assist  their  friends  at 
Wai-mate,  and  leave  their  own  pa  with  few  defenders,  when  it  might 
be  taken  by  the  party  aforementioned.  The  garrison  did  so  leave 
their  fort,  but  took  the  precaution  of  making  the  women  and  boys 
therein  assume  the  rough  cloaks  or  capes  usually  worn  by  men,  and 
so  show  themselves  to  any  enemy  who  might  be  lurking  about.  The 
ambushed  party»  believing  the  fort  to  be  strongly  held,  refrained  from 
attacking  it."^ 

Fire  was  often  employed  as  a  destructive  agent  in  the  attack  on  a 
fort. 

Nga-Maihi  were  living  in  their  pa  at  Puketapu,  when  they  sent  a 
party  to  obtain  fern-root  at  Titina-roa,  where  grew  in  abundance  the 
mdtd  variety  of  that  root,  much  used  as  food  in  former  times.     The 

*  See  "  History  and  Traditions  of  the  Maoris/'  by  J.  W.  Gudgeon. 
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Ngai-Tama-oki  sub-tribe  (also  of  Ngati-Awa)  objected  to  this  as  a 
trespass  on  their  rights,  and  forthwith  attacked  Nga-Maihi,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  latter.  The  news  of  the  fight  reached  the  valley 
hamlets.  It  came  to  the  home  of  Whakapa,  of  Te  Pahipoto,  as  he 
was  engaged  making  himself  a  new  taiaha.  He  said  :  "  Had  I  been 
there  I  would  have  slain  Te  Amo-pou  with  the  tongue  end  of  my 
taiaha  and  Te  Hahae  with  the  blade,  and  then  have  brought  their 
hearts  home  as  food  for  my  child.*'  So  saying,  Whakapa  called  on 
his  fighting  men  and  marched  on  Puketapu  (at  Te  Teko).  They  were 
seen  by  Nga-Maihi,  who  marched  out  of  the  fort  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Whakapa  then  advanced  from  his  men,  who  were  in  column  formation 
(niatita),  and  Te  Au-whiowhio  left  the  Nga-Maihi  column.  The  two 
met  in  the  open  space  between  the  two  forces,  and  there  engaged  in 
single  combat  (tau  mataki  tahii,  Whakapa  struck  rapidly  at  Te  Au 
with  his  taiaha,  but  the  latter  warded  ofif  the  blow  with  his  hoeroa  and 
then,  with  guard  and  point,  thrust  the  thin  blade  of  his  weapon 
through  the  ribs  of  his  adversary  before  the  latter  could  recover 
himself.     So  fell  Whakapa  of  Te  Pahipoto. 

Various  other  branches  of  the  Ngati-Awa  tribe  now  rose  and  combined 
to  attack  Puketapu  fort,  which  is  some  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  is  situated  near  the  Bangi-taiki  river.  The  whole  of  the 
hill  has  been  most  strongly  defended  by  three  huge  maioro  and  other 
smaller  ones,  not  to  speak  of  stockades. 

However,  finding  the  pa  too  strong  to  take  by  direct  assault,  as 
many  other  weary  men  of  arms  have  found,  before  and  since,  the 
avengers  of  honour  be-draggled  elected  to  burn  a  passage  through  the 
colossal  stockades.  They  succeeded  in  kindling  a  fire  near  the  sea- 
ward end  of  the  pa.  But  the  gods  who  live  for  ever  were  against 
them.  They  thought  the  dense  smoke  would  drive  the  defenders 
from  that  portion  of  the  stockade  and  enable  them  to  rush  through 
the  smoke  and  attack  the  garrison  inside  the  defences.  Not  so.  They 
had  reckoned  without  their  host,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  chief  and 
priest  of  the  fort,  Te  Hahae  of  famed  deeds,  he  who  stood  calm 
and  unhurt  upon  the  red  hot  stones  of  the  fierce  umu-taro,  when  he 
sent  Ngai-Te-Bangi  down  to  Hades  by  means  of  his  dread  powers. 

For  Te  Hahae,  the  seer  and  magician,  at  once  proceeded  to  call 
upon  the  child  of  Baka-maomao,  that  is  to  say,  the  south  wind,  which 
came  rushing  at  his  call  and  defeated  the  scheme  of  the  attacking 
force  by  blowing  the  flame  and  smoke  ofif  the  stockade.  A  fire  was 
next  kindled  on  the  inland  side  of  the  stockade  so  as  to  obtain  the 
services  of  that  south  wind.  But  Te  Hahae  rose  to  the  occasion  by 
calling  upon  and  raising  the  Paeroa  or  sea  wind,  and  the  smoke  and 
flames  fell  ofif  to  the  westward. 
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The  war  party  then  kindled  a  fire  on  the^ieast  face  of  the  pa,  and 
Te  Hahae  foiled  them — on  the  west  face,  and  he  raised  the  wind  which 
comes  across  the  realm  of  Awa  from  the  shining  east.  The  fern  and 
brush  around  the  fort  had  now  been  all  used  as  fuel.  And  still  the 
pa  fell  not. 

And  so  the  fight  went  on,  day  after  day,  until  the  garrison  came 
to  suffer  severely  from  thirst.  Then  Nuku  bethought  him  of  sending 
his  son  Tikitu  through  the  investing  lines  in  order  to  obtain  water. 
For  he  was  of  noble  blood,  was  that  stripling,  and  of  chief's  standing 
in  many  fiapu  (divisions)  of  Ngati-Awa,  hence  the  investing  enemy, 
who  were  also  of  Ngati-Awa  would  not  slay  him.  And  Tikitu  went, 
provided  by  the  cunning  Nuku  with  a  bundle  of  gourds  {rururu  tdhd)  . 
or  calabashes,  as  water  vessels.  Tikitu  passed  out  of  the  fort  and 
entered  the  enemies  lines.  On  being  asked  his  errand,  he  said :  **  I 
go  to  obtain  water."  "For  whom?'*  **  For  Nuku,"  he  replied. 
Enough  said.  He  was  allowed  to  proceed,  to  procure  water  and 
return  with  it,  unmolested,  to  the  fort.  For  Nuku,  albeit  an  enemy 
for  the  time  being,  was  closely  related  to  the  besiegers,  and  an 
influential  chief  of  Ngati-Awa. 

This  went  on  for  three  days,  Tikitu  passing  through  the  close 
drawn  lines  each  day  with  his  bunch  of  calabashes  and  returning 
with  them  full  of  water  to  the  besieged.  On  the  third  day  it  struck 
the  party  that  the  water  gourds  were  somewhat  numerous  to  contain 
water  for  one  man.  They  therefore  stopped  the  youth  and  did  proceed, 
with  malice  aforethought,  to  pierce  the  aforesaid  gourds  with  their 
sharp  pointed  tokotoko  spears,  thus  allowing  the  water  to  escape.  One 
alone  they  left  intact,  as  a  supply  for  Nuku. 

Attacks  on  the  pa  still  continued  but  met  with  no  success. 
Finding  that  their  efforts  were  unavailing,  the  investing  force  called 
out  to  Te  Hahae  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  person  of  Te  Au-whiowhio, 
he  who  had  slain  Whakapa.  That  unhappy  individual  was  therefore 
handed  over  to  the  enemy  who  at  once  killed,  cooked,  and  ate  him. 
This  man  was  given  up  to  ensure  peace,  but  the  attacking  force 
disregarded  their  promise  and  renewed  the  attack  in  order  to  slay 
Te  Hahae,  so  as  to  thoroughly  square  the  account,  and  again  the 
attack  failed. 

Then  the  chief  Bangi-ka-wehea  took  compassion  on  the  luckless 
Nga-Maihi  within  the  fort  and  cast  about  for  a  plan  whereby  they 
might  escape  from  the  fort  and  find  safety  elsewhere.  He  therefore 
induced  his  force  to  collect  at  one  end  of  the  pa  and  there  perform 
a  haka  or  dance.  This  was  done  at  Muri-rotu.  The  beseiged,  grasping 
their  opportunity,  left  the  fort  by  the  other  end,  so  as  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  enemy.  As  they  passed  0-tu-te-reinga,  the  chief  Bangi-ka- 
wehea  appeared    And  bid  them  farewell,   saying:  '**E    Koro   ma! 
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Haere  hi  tua  na  whakcthehe  atu  ai.  He  kura  kairuja  e  rokohia.^* 
(Farewell,  0,  Sirs!  Go  afar  oflf  that  you  may  escape  misfortune. 
A  peaceful  home  shall  be  found).  And  then  Nga-Maihi  went  forward 
on  their  way,  and  settled  at  Tauranga.  None  remained  save  a  few 
whom  Bangi-ka-wehea  retained  as  beaters  of  avte,  they  being  skilful 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  from  that  bark.  So  ended  that  seige  of 
Puketapu,  though  many  another  Homeric  combat  was  yet  to  take 
place  beneath  those  frowning  ramparts  in  the  classic  land  of  Awa, 
in  the  years  that  lay  before. 

Long  years  after,  when  Te  Rau-paraha  raided  the  South  Island, 
he  took  the  Kaiapohia  pu  by  means  of  burning  the  stockade  thereof, 
the  priests  of  either  side  endeavouring  each  to  raise  a  wind  favourable 
to  their  side,  a  dead  calm  prevailing ;  the  besieged  bethought  them 
of  firing  the  piles  of  brush  which  had  been  placed  near  the  stockade, 
that  it  might  be  consumed  before  a  wind  arose.  But  as  the  fire 
burned  up  the  wind  arose  and  blew  dead  on  to  the  stockade  which 
v/as  soon  breached,  and  then  came  a  slaughter  grim  and  great,  and  a 
long  train  of  captives  was  sent  up  to  the  north. 

Again — Thebushmen  of  Tuhoe  rose  in  arms,  under  Te  Rangi- 

aniwaniwa  and  other  chiefs,  and  marched  on   the    Oputara  pa  at 

Whirinaki,  in  order  to  square  accounts  with  the  Pu  Taewa  for  the 

slaying  of  one  Pare-uia.     The  war  party  camped  at  the  clump  of 

bush  at  Tauaroa,  and  discussed  the  attack.      Te  Whatae  proposed  to 

attack  that  night.     The  Bangi-aniwaniwa  said :    *'  Am  I  a  low  born 

person  that  I  should  attack  an  enemy  under  cover  of  darKness.     No ! 

We  will  deliver  our  attack  when  the  broad  daylight  flashes  down  from 

Mount  Tawhiuau."     Now  Te  Whatae  noticed  that  in  the  fort  the 

houses  were  thatched  with  toetoe  leaves.     He  took  his  pauku  cloak 

and  placed  it  in  the  spring  near  the  bush,  so  as  to  render  it  impervious 

to  spear  thrusts.     Then  he  lashed  together  by  their  ends  two  long 

huata  spears  and  fixed  a  torch  to  the  end  thereof.      Then  he  generated 

fire,  donned  his  pauku,  kindled  the  torch  and  approached  the  stockade 

of  the  fort,  amid  a  shower  of  missiles,  darts  and  stones.     Long  spears 

were  thrust  between  the  palisades  and  lunged  at  him,  but  he  succeeded 

in  firing  the  houses  within  the  pa  which  soon  became  untenable  on 

account  of  heat  and  smoke.    Then  trouble  came  unto  the  Pu  Taewa. 

When  the  sun  rose  next  morning,  it  shone  not  upon  Oputara,  but 

upon  a  long  line  of  bushmen  ascending  the  range,  each  loaded  with  a 

swag  of  human  flesh,  as  provisions  for  the  journey  which  lay  before 

them.     For  the  bloodstained  cloak  of  Pare-uia  had  been  found  at 

Oputara  where  it  had  been  brought  by  Ngati-Mahanga.     And  the 

chiefs  of  Tuhoe  said  :   '*  Men  of  Tarentum  !   It  will  take  not  a  little 

blood  to  wash  this  gown,'*— or  words  to  that  effect* 
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Suppose  a  party  are  about  to  go  forth  in  order  to  attack  the  fort  of 
an  enemy.  The  priest  wishes  to  weaken  the  garrison  so  that  the  fall 
of  the  fort  may  be  assured.  He  therefore  proceeds  to  construct  a 
small  replica  of  that  fort.  That  miniature  fort  is  then  **  entered  *'  of 
assaulted  by  the  priest — i.e.,  he  repeats  a  spell  of  magic  in  order  to 
weaken  the  enemy  and  cause  the  fail  of  their  pa.  This  replica  of  the 
doomed  fort  is  termed  a  pa  whakaicairua. 

One  of  the  most  singular  methods  of  defence  was  that  employed  by 

Tuhoe  when  the  news  came  that  Ngati-Awa  were  going  to  send  an 

expedition  up  the  Whakatane    Gorge  in  order  to  attack  them  at 

Bua-tahuna.     Tuhoe  collected  in  the  fort  known  as  Mana-te-pa,  near 

Tatahoata.     This  fort  is  situated   on  the  edge  of  a  terrace  with  a 

precipitous  clifif  on  one   side   and   the  level  terrace  on   the  other. 

Across  the  terrace,  through  a  white  pine  bush,  ran  the  trail  from  the 

lower  country  by  which  the  enemy  would  advance  on  the  pa.    Now 

at  this  time  Tuhoe  had  obtained  European    axes,  by  barter  from 

the  coast  tribes.     They  therefore  evolved  the  brilliant  idea  of  felling 

the  bush  on  either  side  of  the  trial  and  allowing  it  to  dry.    Then 

when  the  enemy  advanced  to  attack  the  fort,  the  bush  should   be 

fired  in  their  rear,  thus  cutting  off  their  retreat.      However  this 

wondrous  scheme  never  was  executed,  although  the  bush  was  felled ; 

for    the    invaders  came  no  further  up  the  valley  than   Huka-nui. 

While  they  were  camped  at  that  place,  their  chief,  our  old  friend 

Tikitu,  he  who  was  water  carrier  at  Puketapu,  but  now  a  renowned 

warrior,  their  chief  was   seated  in  camp  engaged  in  scraping  his 

taiaha,  when  one  of  his  party  cried :    '*  0  Tikitu  1  a  man  is  descending 

the  hill.*'      Looking  up  he  saw  Fiki,  a  Tuhoe  chief,  descending  the 

Bua-tahuna  trail  towards  them.      As  Fiki  approached  him  Tikitu 

placed  the  bended  forefinger  of  his  hand  beside  his   (own)  nose. 

His  party  saw  the  sigu  and  knew  that  it  meant  that  Fiki  was  to  be 

spared  and  not  slain.      Tikitu  said  to  Fiki :   ''  Farewell  1  remain  here. 

As  for  me,  I  return  from  here,  and  close  the  door  after  me" — meaning 

thereby  that  he  would  not  return  to  fight  Tuhoe.      And  that  remark 

remained  as  a  tatu  pounamu  for  this  district. 


(To  be  continued,) 


ARAI-TE-TONGA,  THE  ANCIENT  MARAE  AT 

RAROTONGA. 


By  8.  Percy  Bmith. 


IN  1897,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hy.  Nicholas  and  Te  Ariki-Taraare, 
I  visited  the  famous  marae  of  Arai-te-tonga,  situated  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  village  of  Avarua,  island  of  Barotonga.  The 
following  brief  account  of  this  maras  may  prove  of  interest,  because  a 
few  years  more  and  it  will  have  disappeared  from  mortal  ken  owing  to 
neglect  and  the  overwhelming  growth  of  tropical  vegetation. 

First,  as  to  the  Ara-nui-o-Toi,  shown  on  sketch  accompanying 
this,  the  ancient  road  which  encircles  the  island  of  Barotonga  on 
which  the  Marae  is,  and  along  which  in  former  days  were  situated  the 
principal  villages  of  the  island.  The  '*  great  road  of  Toi  **  is  the 
meanmg  of  its  name,  but  who  Toi  was  there  is  some  doubt; 
none  of  the  natives  I  consulted  could  tell  me  anything  of  this 
man,  beyond  this,  that  he  lived  in  the  'Wery  long  ago,*'  before 
the  times  of  Tangiia,  who  flourished  circa  1250.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  the  same  Toi-te-huatahi  who  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  say  lived 
in  Hawaiki  some  generations  before  the  great  migration  to  New 
Zealand  circa  1850,  but  it  is  uncertain.  This  ancient  road  follows 
generally  the  foot  of  the  hills,  cutting  across  the  mouths  of  the 
valleys,  and  leaving  the  level  flat  that  encircles  Barotonga  outside  or 
seaward  of  it.  It  is  about  22  or  28  miles  in  length,  and  for  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length  is  paved  with  flat  volcanic  or  coral  stones. 
Its  width  is  about  15  to  20  feet.  In  several  places,  at  the  sites  of  the 
old  villages  (or  aire)  are  to  be  seen  the  stone  seats  where  the 
local  gossips  used  to  sit  and  learn  the  news  of  the  passers  by.  These 
are  better  preserved  at  Arai-te-tonga  than  in  other  places,  and  are  of 
the  form  shown  in  sketch. 

Arai-te-tonga  was  the  principal  marae  of  Barotonga,  where  the 
ruling  chiefs  of  the  Makea  family  often  dwelt,  and  where  the  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  were  made,  and  the  Takurua,  or  annual  feast  at  the 
presentation  of  the  first-fruits,  was  held,  accompanied  by  many 
ceremonies  and  much  rejoicing.  It  is  probable  that,  like  the  other 
ffiarass  of  the  Cook  group,  it  was  at  one  time  enclosed  with  a  stone 
wall  but  there  is  no  sign  of  it  left. 
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Are-rangi  (see  sketch)  is  where  the  ariki  or  high  chief  (some 
member  of  the  Makea  family)  of  the  island  usually  lived.  This  is  a 
platform  about  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  the  face  of  which 
is  lined  with  stone  seats  having  backs  to  them,  and  which  resemble 
the  seats  at  the  tutu  behind  Tuapa  in  Nine  Island  ;  *  these  were  used 
for  similar  purposes.  When  the  mataiapos  or  minor  chiefs  used  to 
visit  the  ariki  these  seats  were  occupied  by  them,  and  they  lodged  in 
the  seven-roomed  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  which  was 
called  a  are-karieiy  or  house  of  amusement,  kariei\  being  the  Barotonga 
equivalent  of  the  Tahitian  *Anoi,  and  Marquesan  Ka*ioi.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Makea  clan,  as  detailed  by  Te  Ariki-taraare,  were  Vaka-a-pora, 
Te  Ariki-taraare  (the  two  principal  ones),  Uirangi,  Te  Ava,  Tamaiva, 
Puretu,  and  Eamoe  These  are  really  family  names  and  descend 
from  father  to  son,  distinguished  by  descriptive  cognomens.  Te  Ariki- 
taraare  is  descended  from  Potiki-taua,  who  accompanied  Tangiia  to 
Barotonga  circa  1250,  and  his  family  have  always  had  important 
priestly  functions  to  perform  in  the  Makea  family  from  the  earliest 
dates. 

Arai-te-tonga  is  situated  about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  Are. 
rangi,  and  here  was  the  marae  proper,  where  all  the  religious  services 
were  performed.  During  the  great  functions  the  ruling  ariki  made  use 
of  the  house  marked  ^g*  on  sketch  (called  the  are-vananga)  probably  as 
chief  pontiff,  and  when  offerings  were  made  to  him  he  sat  on  the  stone 
seat  marked  '  a ' ;  on  his  right  was  seated  Takaia,  a  taunga  or  priest ;  at 
'c*  sat  Potiki-taua  (or  Te  Ariki-taraare),  which  seat  was  called  puera^ 
meaning  to  open  or  disclose,  because  it  was  through  this  priest  that 
Makea  declared  his  decision  on  any  matter  before  him.  The  next 
seat,  *  </,'  was  called  maringi-toto,  or  blood-spilling,  because  on  this 
stone  were  laid  the  beads  of  the  human  victims  brought  there  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  gods.  The  victim  was  called  an  ika-mataati,  or  first- 
fish.  The  stone  marked  '«,'  named  tau-makeva,  is  about  24  inches 
square  and  8  feet  high,  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Avaiki. 
It  is  not  quite  level  on  top,  and  the  whole  piUar  is  now  somewhat 
inclined  from  the  perpendicular.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the 
anointing  of  the  arikiy  for  it  was  here  this  function  was  performed,  the 
ariki  being  hfted  up  onto  the  stone  by  the  mataiapos^  or  minor  chiefs. 
As  they  lifted  him  they  repeated,  **  Akduruvru  e !  Ka  ti  perepere  ta ! " 
After  this  had  been  performed  the  ariki  was  carried  to  another  marae  at 
Pureora,  near  Nga-tangiia  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  which  is  the 
principal  home  of  the  Ngati- Tangiia  clan.  Here  the  ariki  and  his 
priests  said  many  karakias,  or  invocations,  and  the  name  which  the 

*  Vide  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  XI,  p.  174. 
t  The  Borotongans  also  use  the  form  karioi. 
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ariki  is  to  bear  in  future  is  given  him  by  Te  Ariki-taraare.  At  this 
time  also  is  delivered  over  to  the  ariki  the  supremacy  over  the  lands, 
the  right  to  all  turtles  and  sharks  caught,  &c.  After  this  the  Ngati- 
Tangiia  clan  take  the  ariki  to  another  maras,  named  Pukura-nui, 
where  the  slain  in  battle  are  first  offered  before  being  finally  taken  to 
Vaerota,  a  marae  just  on  the  north-west  point  of  the  entrance  to 
Nga-tangiia  harbour,  and  opposite  the  islet  Motu-tapu.  MimiH,  or 
skulls  (?  of  the  slain),  are  deposited  at  Vaerota.* 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  member  of  the  Makea  family 
who  is  appointed  ariki  shall  own  a  portion  of  land,  however  small,  at 
Arai-te-tonga.  The  younger  branches  of  the  Makea  family  are  named 
Anau-toa,  Tumu-toa,  Tutara  and  Kao.  In  case  the  right  of  anyone 
to  be  ariki  is  disputed,  it  is  said  of  him,  **  E  kirikiri  teat€<i  no  Arai-te- 
tongay'  the  translation  of  which  is,  **  a  white  pebble  from  Arai-te- 
tonga,"  but  no  doubt  it  has  some  historical  meaning  not  disclosed  in 
the  words  themselves. 

At  */*  on  the  sketch  is  a  large  uta  (or  Barringtonia  Butonica 
Forst)  said  to  have  been  growing  there  in  the  time  of  Tangiia  {circa 
1250). 

The  spot  marked  *  A '  on  sketch  is  where  the  offerings  to  the  ariki 
were  made,  i.e.,  of  the  special  matters  which  pertained  to  him  as  of 
right,  such  as  the  onu  (the  turtle),  the  raratea  (the  shark),  the  nrua 
and  punupunu  (certain  fish),  &c.  These  are  still  the  right  of  the 
present  arikij  Makea-Takau. 

Letter  '  i  *  on  sketch  marks  the  seat  appropriated  to  Pa-ariki,  the 
head  of  the  Ngati-Tangiia  clan,  whilst  'j '  is  that  of  the  Eainuku,  '  k ' 
of  the  Au  and  Maturua,  T  of  Tino-mana,  '  m '  of  Vaka-a-tini  families 
and  others. 

Te  Au-o-tonga  murae  is  said  to  have  been  built  originally  by 
Tangiia,  who  was  driven  from  Tahiti,  and  settled  in  Earotonga  circa 
1250,  but  it  has  always  been  the  particular  marae  of  the  Makea  family, 
who  obtained  it,  and  the  supreme  power  in  the  island,  during  the 
troublous  times  just  after  Tangiia  had  settled  down.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  Makea-Karika  (a  chief  who  came  from  Samoa 
to  Barotonga  with  his  people  not  long  after  Tangiia)  against  Tu-tapu- 
aru-roa,  Tangiia  agreed  to  hand  over  the  supremacy  to  Makea,  and  it 
has  remained  in  that  family  down  to  the  present  time,  the  present 
representative  being  the  worthy  old  lady  Makea-Takau,  who  is 
twentieth  in  descent  from  Makea-Karika. 


*  A  gale  early  io  1897  disclosed  over  100  skulls  at  thii  spot. 
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[When  in  Eastern  PalTneaik  in  ISltT.  a  fellow  voytmer,  a  PaoinotD  vonutn, 
allowed  me  to  copy  the  folloiring  chants  from  an  old  booh  abe  had.  Tb«  chants 
bad  been  written  down  by  her  father,  Tapanqa,  a  native  ot  J^na^  Iiland*  in  the 
"  forties  " ;  but  hia  writing  wa*  vtry  bad :  in  some  cases  I  may  unintentionally 
have  miHcopied  hia  wordi.  The  ohaiitH  have  no  partiealar  interest,  perhaps, 
QnlesR  OS  specimeDH  ot  Paumotu  knrnkiH',  exoepttng  that  part  which  recites  the 
"  log  book  "  ot  their  migrations.  But  I  think  it  well  to  prcierve  this  matter  in 
print,  becan^  probably  there  ia  Dnne  other  at  a  similar  nature  in  existence.  As 
to  the  translation,  our  fellow  member,  Mr.  J,  L,  Young,  persuaded  a  Tahitian 
Rentleman,  Mr.  Charles  Oarbutt,  who  understood  the  Paumota  dialect  to  under- 
take it.  This  he  has  done  by  aid  ot  aome  old  Paumotu  people  living  in  Tahiti. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  Ma<>ri  scholars  that  the  dialect  is  closely  allied  to  Maori,  and 
indeed  contains  a  great  many  identical  phraser  to  be  found  in  Maori  karakiat. 
For  this  latter  reason  I  have  presumed  to  alter  the  translations  in  some  parts 
where  the  Maori  meaning  seemed  to  ba  more  in  accord  with  the  general  scope  ot 
the  chants  than  Mr.  Qarbutt'a  rendering. 

The  chants  are  those  suag  at  the  birth  ol  a  high  ohief.  In  the  asanl  cryptic 
manner  ot  these  compositions,  they  go  back  to  the  beginning  ot  all  things,  and 
then  traoe  tlie  origin  ot  the  new  bom  to  the  gods  and  thence  through  the  ancestora 
of  the  migrations.  As  denoting  the  ancient  oonneotion  with  the  Maori  branch  ol 
the  race,  the  HrHt  god  mentioned  is  Tane  (and  liis  wife  Hina),  thus  showing  how 
very  old  it  is.  Tangaroa  has  no  important  place  in  these  chants,  tor  he  is  a 
more  modern  god.  at  any  rate  to  many  branches  of  the  race. — S.  Pkbcv  Shith.J 

No.  1. 
I   Mauava  te  tere  i  a  Tane, 

MaaavB  te  tere  i  a  Hina, 

No  te  manava-tumu,  munaTa- tumu, 

Manava-tumu  nui. 
s   Manava-tumu,  manava-tumu,  manava-tumu  Ui. 

Mana\'a-tumu,  maDava-tumu,  manava-tumu  piri, 

Manava-tumu,  manava-tumu,  manava-tumu  man. 

Manava  turuturu,  manava  turuturu,  manava  turutnru. 

Manava  hinuaki,  manava  hiriuaki,  manava  hirinaki. 

■  Tapanga  was  apparency  a  man  ol  some  consideralion  belongiuR   to  one  if 
the  chief  tamilien  of  Anaa.     Eight  generations  prior  to  himself  he  had  a  common 
nith  the  Pomarc  tamilj  ol  Tahiti. 
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10  Eei  haea  mai  e  koe  tena  pungaverevere 
Ea  heke  i  te  manava  a  Rua-kaua. 
Ea  pu  fanuanua  faki  te  rangi  matere  ua 
Maeva  te  ariki,  maeva  te  uho, 
Te  ariki,  ko  Bongo. 

Manava  mahiri,  manava  mahiri,  manava  mahiri 
15  Manava  manatu,  manava  manatu,  manava  manata, 
Manava  ko  fakapuku,  manava  ko  fakapuku,  manava  ko  fakapnku, 
Manava  ko  fakaheo,  manava  ko  fakaheo,  manava  ko  fakaheo, 
Manava  ko  fakahihi,  manava  ko  fakahihi,  manava  ko  fakahihi, 
Manava  ko  fakahunga,  manava  ko  fakahunga,  manava  ko  fakahunga. 
so  Manava  ko  fakaveu,  manava  ko  fakaveu,  manava  ko  fakaveu. 
Eia  tapata  tu  vau  ki  a  koe,  Eoropanga, 
Eia  fa  inumia  atu  ki  Manahoa 
Eo  Tangaroa  kia  tina,  kia  mana, 
Eia  maeva  te  ariki,  maeva  te  uho 
26  Fanuanua  faki  te  rangi  matere  ua, 
Maeva  te  ariki,  maeva  te  uho, 
Te  ariki  ko  Bongo. 

E  ui  i  Manuka,  e  tere  matahoa  Tane, 

Te  mataheui  atu  nei  au  ki  a  koe, 
to  Eitekite  ki  teie  reko. 

Eo  te  tumu,  ko  te  reko  kite  ai  teie  reko 

Eo  te  piri  o  teie  reko,  ko  te  mana  o  teie  reko, 

Eo  te  aki  o  teie  reko,  ko  te  rava  o  teie  reko, 

Eo  te  tangata  i  hanu  i  teie  reko 
K  Te  vahine  i  hanu  i  teie  reko, 

Te  tamaiti  i  hanu  i  teie  reko, 

I  metua  ai  nei,  i  rauraha  ai  nei,  i  hohora  ai  nei, 

Tokohie  maua  e  haere  atu  nei 

Eo  to  hum,  ko  to  veu,  ko  to  ate,  ko  to  veua, 
40  Ea  unu  atu,  ka  unu  mai,  ka  unu  kaki,  ka  hakapahu, 

Ea  pu  e  ariki  fanuanua  faki  te  rangi  matere  ua 
Maeva  te  ariki,  maeva  te  uho 
Te  ariki  ko  Bongo. 

Ea  heui,  ka  heui,  ka  heui  i  te  tumu — e — 
4»  E  tumu  nui,  e  metua  te  tumu, 
E  kimi  au,  e  kimi  au,  e  kimi  au, 
Ei  aku  iho  ki  a  Piritake  ma  Eauata  vahine 
Hirihiri  muna  kaufau, 
E  noho  ana  i  roto  i  te  tahua 
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fo  Eia  haea  iho  ki  bo  mata, 

Eo  to  konake  ki  te  ata  miramira  (muramura  in  m) 

Ko  tau  tumu  ma  tau  vananga, 

Ma  tau  tarau,  ma  tau  korero, 

Ma  te  oi,  fanau  ai  tau  tamaiti  o  te  tumu, 
55  Tumu-nui,  tumu-iti,  tumu-piri,  tumu-mau, 

Ko  te  tumu  i  rui  ai  Atea, 

Ko  te  tumu  i  rui  ai  Fakahotu, 

Ko  te  tumu  i  rui  ai  ko  Bongo, 

Te  ara  ki  te  po, 
00  No  te  atua, 

Te  ara  ki  te  ao  no  te  tangata, 

Ka  unu  atu,  ka  unu  mai,  ka  unu  kaki,  ka  hakapahu 
Ka  pu  e  ariki  ko  Bongo. 

E  ui  i  te  tumu,  e  ui  i  te  tumu, 
65  Ui  atu  vau  ki  raro  i  a  te  tumu — e — 
£  ui  i  te  tumu,  e  ui  i  te  tumu, 
Ui  atu  vau  ko  tumu-nui,  ko  tei  runga, 
Ko  tumu  iti,  ko  tei  raro, 

79  Ko  te  tupuranga  ia  o  Vaitu-ma-tangata — e — 
E  ui  i  te  tumu,  ui  atu  vau 

Ko  turuturu,  ko  tumu  kia,  ko  tei  runga, 
Ko  tumu  nana,  ko  tei  raro, 
Ko  te  tupuranga  ia  o  Vaitu-ma-taugata — e — 
E  ui  i  te  tumu,  ui  atu  vau, 
75  Ko  turuturu  ko  tei  runga 
Ko  hirinaki  ko  tei  raro, 
Ko  te  tupuranga  ia  o  Vaitu-ma-tangata — e — 
E  ui  i  te  tumu,  ui  atu  vau, 
Ko  mahiri  ko  tei  runga 

80  Ko  manatu  ko  tei  raro 

Ko  te  tupuranga  ia  o  Vaitu-ma-tangata — e — 

E  ui  i  te  tumu,  ui  atu  vau, 

Ko  fakapuku  ko  tei  runga, 

Ko  fakaheo  ko  tei  raro 
85  Ko  te  tupuranga  ia  o  Vaitu-ma-tangata — e— 

E  ui  i  te  tumu,  e  ui  atu  vau, 

Ko  fakahihi  ko  tei  runga, 

Ko  fakapeka  ko  tei  raro, 

Ko  te  tupuranga  ia  o  Vaitu-ma-tangata — e — 
00  E  ui  i  te  tumu,  e  ui  atu  vau, 

Ko  fakahunga  ko  tei  runga, 
Ko  fakaveu  ko  tei  raro. 
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Ko  te  tupuranga  ia  o  Vaitu-ma-tangata — e — 

E  ui  te  tumu,  ui  atu  vau, 
95    Ko  ihoiho  ko  tei  runga, 

Ko  ngakongako  ko  te  raro, 

Ko  te  tupuranga  ia  o  Vaitu-ma-tangata — e — 

E  ui  i  te  tumu,  ui  atu  vau, 

Ko  tuturi  ko  tei  runga 
100  Ko  pepeke  ko  tei  raro, 

Ko  te  tupuranga  ia  o  Vaitu-ma-tangata — e — 

E  ui  i  te  tumu,  ui  atu  vau, 

Ko  te  hau  ko  tei  runga 

Ko  putake  ko  tei  raro 
105  Ko  te  tupuranga  ia  o  Vaitu-raa-tangata — e — 

E  ui  i  te  tumu,  ui  atu  vau, 

Ko  papakia  ko  tei  runga, 

Ko  tumu-moe-hania  ko  tei  raro 

Ko  te  tupuranga  ia  o  Vaitu-ma-tangata. 
no  E  ui  i  te  tumu,  ki  tapata  tu  Koropanga, 

Kia  fainumia  atu  ki  Manahoa, 

Ko  Tangaroa  kia  tina,  kia  mana, 

Kia  maeva  te  ariki,  maeva  te  ariki, 

Ka  pu  fanuanua  faki-te-rangi  matere  ua, 
115  Maeva  te  ariki,  maeva  te  uho, 

Te  ariki  ko  Bongo. 

E  ui  i  te  tumu,  e  ui  i  te  tumu, 
Ui  atu  vau  ki  raro  ia  te  tumu-e, 
E  ui  i  te  tumu, 
120  Koi  tokotahi,  koi  tokorua,  koi  tokotoru, 
Koi  tokoha,  koi  tokorima,  koi  tokoono, 
Koi  tokohitu,  koi  tokovau,  koi  tokoiva, 
Koi  tokotini,  koi  tokotapu, 


E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho 
iS6  E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho  i 
E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho 
E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho 
E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho 
E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho 
190  E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho 
E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho 
E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho 
E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho 
E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho 


te  ariki  nei  ko  Kongo, 
te  ariki  nei  ko  Tupuna, 
te  ariki  nei  ko  Metua. 
te  ariki  nei  ko  Tama, 
te  ariki  nei  ko  Karoha. 
te  ariki  nei  ko  Punua. 
te  ariki  nei  ko  Hokinga. 
te  ariki  nei  ko  Tuhanga. 
te  ariki  nei  ko  Haerenga. 
te  ariki  nei  ko  Nohohanga. 
i  te  ariki  nei  ko  Oihanga. 


13ft  E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho  i  te  ariki  nei  ko  Tuturihanga. 
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E  tupai  aval  ra  te  uho  i  te  ariki  nei  ko  Vihanga 

E  tupai  aval  ra  te  uho  i  te  ariki  nei  ko  Eaufauranga. 

E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho  i  te  ariki  nei  ko  Hiringa. 

E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho  i  te  ariki  nei  ko  Toparanga. 
140  E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho  i  te  ariki  nei  ko  Fakatukirohanga. 

E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho  i  te  ariki  nei  ko  Fakamoimoihanga. 

E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho  i  te  ariki  nei  ko  Fakatangataranga. 

E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho  i  te  ariki  nei  ko  Fakamamahanga. 

E  tupai  avai  ra  te  uho  i  te  ariki  nei  ko  Fakaououhanga, 

Ea  unu  atu,  ka  unu  mai,  ka  unu  kaki,  ka  hakapahu, 
145  Ea  pu  e  ariki  ko  Kongo. 


No.  2. 

Manava  tumu-nui  manava  tumu-nui,  manava  tumu-nui, 

Tumu-iti  torohaha,  tumu  tumu  mate  kofai, 

Eo  Tumu-henua  e  tumu  ki  te  papa,  mahora  ki  te  one 

Fanau  ko  Tumu-nui  e  tane, 
150  Fanau  ko  Tumu-iti  e  vahine, 

A  pu  a  raua  tama, 

Tena  tei  vaho  Tangaroa-manahune, 

Eo  Te  Pou-o-te-rangi,  ko  Te  Piri-o-te-rangi, 

Eo  Te  Taha-o-te-rangi,  ko  Te  Hakamakore-o-te-rangi, 
156  Ea  pu  e  ariki,  fanau  ki  Hiti — ko  Hiti-nui, 

Eoi  nunuku  mai  te  henua, 

Eoi  neneke  mai  te  henua, 

Eo  Hiti-taravai  te  henua, 

Ea  he  tumu,  ka  he  ori, 
160  Ea  taua  te  henua  i  a  Papa-henua, 

E  taua,  e  taua,  e  tupu  ai  te  taua — e. 

E  fakatupuranga  taua. 

Tupu  ake  te  henua,  Havaiki, 

Tupu  ake  te  ariki  Bongonui, 
105  Tara  korero  ana  i  tana  korero 

E  hora  ana  i  tana  vananga, 

Fakapupu  ana  i  tana  hoariki, 

E  huti  ana  i  tana  kurariki, 

Hutia  fakamau  ki  te  vae 
170  No  te  fakariki  ra  Rongonui  ariki  nei, 
Ea  pu  e  ariki  fanau. 

Tupu  ake  te  henua  ko  Vavau, 
Tupu  ake  te  ariki,  Toiane, 
Tara  korero  ana  i  tana  korero, 

16 
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w  E  bora  ana  i  tana  vananga, 

Fakapupu  ana  i  tana  hoariki 

E  huti  ana  i  tana  kurariki 

Hutia,  fakamau  ki  te  vae 

No  te  fakaariki  ra,  Toiane  anki  nei, 
18a  Ea  pu  e  ariki  fanau. 

Tupu  ake  te  henua  Hiti-nui 
Tupu  ake  te  ariki  Tangaroa-manahane 
Tara  korero  ana  i  tana  korero 
E  bora  ana  i  tana  vananga 
115  Fakapupu  ana  i  tana  hoariki, 
E  huti  ana  i  tana  kurariki, 
Hutia  fakamau  ki  te  vae 

No  te  fakaariki  ra,  Tangaroa-manahune  ariki  nei, 
Ea  pu  e  ariki  fanau. 

100  Tupu  ake  te  henua  Tongahau 

Tupu  ake  te  ariki  Itupava, 

Tara  korero  ana  i  tana  korero, 

E  hora  ana  i  tana  vananga 

Fakapupu  ana  i  tana  hoariki 
195  E  huti  ana  i  tana  kurariki, 

Hutia  fakamau  ki  te  vae 

No  te  fakaariki  ra,  Itupava  ariki  nei, 
Ea  pu  e  ariki  fanau. 

Tupu  ake  te  henua  Pahangahanga 
200  Tupu  ake  te  ariki  Horomoariki 
Ea  pu  e  ariki  fanau. 

Tupu  ake  te  henua  ko  Tahiti 
Tupu  ake  te  ariki  Mari-Tangaroa 
Tetahi  ariki  Te  Mangi-o-rongo, 
205  Tetahi  ariki  fakatupuranga  taua, 
Tupu  ake  te  henua  Meketika, 
Tupu  ake  te  ariki  Tuhiva, 
Tetahi  ariki  Tara-tu-vahu 
Tetahi  ariki  fakatupuranga  taua. 
Tupu  ake  te  henua  Makatea 
Tupu  ake  te  ariki  Taruia 
Tetahi  ariki  Puna-ama-tehao-rangi, 
Tetahi  ariki  fakatupuranga  taua, 
Tupu  ake  te  henua  Bangiroa, 
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815  Tnpu  ake  te  ariki  Tamatoa-ariki 

Tetahi  ariki  Itupava, 

Tetahi  ariki  fakatupuranga  taua. 

Tupu  ake  te  henua  Ngarutua 

Tupu  ake  te  ariki  Tahua, 
280  Tetehi  ariki  Torohia, 

Kaukura : — Maroturia  ma  Rongonui  te  ariki. 

Apataki : — Pukava  ma  Tahuka-tuarau  te  ariki. 

Niaa : — Pui-huki-kangakanga  ma  Riritna  te  ariki. 

Toau : — Hahua-tuku-tahi  ma  Te-mate-ki-Havaiki  te  ariki. 
825  Fakarava  : — Makino  ma  Maoke-taharoa,  te  ariki. 

Faite  :  Bahui  ma  Hekava,  te  ariki. 

Anaa : — Tuamea  ma  Mahanga-tuaira  te  ariki. 

Fanaua  i  raro  nei,  ko  Tuma-henua  i  Henua-mea, 

Te  vahine  Ivitua-ivitau,  Tumu-nui,  Tumu-tango, 
280  Tapaata,  Tapatai,  ko  Vivi,  ko  Vava, 

Te  vahine  matau,  e  tui  matau 

E  rangi  te  vahine  toro-nuku,  toro-rangi, 

Te  vahine  Eai-kai-rangi 

Ko  Boaka  te  vahine,  ko  Turukia  te  vahine, 
885  Mokouri  te  vahine,  Mokotea  te  vahine 

Te  Uamata-iti  te  vahine,  Baarangi-piri-take  te  vahine, 

Ko  te  man,  ko  te  piri, 

Te  vahine  fanau  ai  Marumaru-atua 

Eo  te  tupu,  ko  te  hoe,  ko  te  rito,  ko  te  kao, 
840  Mahora  nuku  ra  o  Atea 

Mahora  rangi  o  Fakahotu, 

Piripiri  ki  te  aroaro,  moe  ki  te  papa-nni  i  a  Baharaha  o  Atea  nei  ra 

Ma  take  ki  reira  ko  Atea  nei  ra, 

Maranga  ki  reira  ko  Atea  nei  ra, 
***  Noho  ki  reira  ko  Atea  nei  ra, 

Hume  maro  ki  reira  ko  Atea  nei  ra 

Taka  ki  reira  ko  Atea  nei  ra, 

Fakapapa  ki  reira  ko  Atea  nei  ra, 

Turi  ki  reira  ko  Atea  nei  ra, 
^  Tohi  tu  Bongo  ma  Tutavake 

Ka  fararei  ki  Tu-manu-kura 

Ki  te  ata  ahiahi  e  moe  ana  ko  Turuturu 

Ki  ataata  fakatangana. 

Ko  Uanuku  kirapeka  e  tutohi, 
^^  E  ka  nuku  e  tutohi  e  karaki 

Mavae  te  po,  mavae  te  ao 

Tei  Matukituki  mahoahoa  na  Papa  ia — ( 
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Na  Papa-i-raharaha  na  Kuhi, 

E  tere  ki  vao  o  te  rangi 
2W  Na  tangata  nei  ra— e — 

No  raro  nei  maua,  no  Papa-tukia, 

No  Papa-reva  no  Papa-monc-taki — 

Mono-taki  te  uho  i  a  Tane — 

Tane-tutira,  te  ata  noho  kapua, 
285  Mariu  o  te  rangi,  taua  tohi-kava, 

Ea  pu  fanuanua  fakiterangi  matere  ua, 

Maeva  te  ariki,  maeva  te  nho 
Te  ariki  ko  Bongo. 

Taku  ariki  e,  ka  nanao  ra  van  ki  aku  vananga, 
^^  I  aku  korero,  i  a  Tumu-nui,  i  a  Tumu-iti 

Tuma-kerekere,  Tangaroa  tavahi,  Tumutumu  ma  te  kofai, 

Eo  Papa-tukia,  ko  Papa-henua,  Papa-ronaki 

Tenitenia  te  Papa,  tupu  i  te  Papa. 

Mahora  i  te  one ;  e  one  varevare, 
275  Eo  Tane  hutinga  mauku, 

Vaerenga  tahua,  horahanga  one,  turanga  rakau, 

Ea  hura  i  te  pu-vananga — 

Mua-vananga,  roto-vananga,  muri-vananga,  ihu-vananga, 

Tarakapu  i  te  heuenga  korero, 
2^  Earakara  kahaki  au  i  taku  vananga. 

E  tapu  taku  vananga  nei. 

Te  one  uri  hoki  tei  Hawaiki, 
Te  one  manga  tei  Vavau-nui, 
Te  one  kere  tei  Tonga-hake, 
285  Te  one  vare  hoki  tei  Orofena 
Te  one  uri  hoki  tei  Tahiti, 
Te  puke  hoki  tei  Punakau. 

[The  same  formula  is   applied   to   the  following  places,   mostly 
Paumotu  Islands,  and  ancient  viaraes.     See  translation.] 

Rangiroa  Tahanea 

Hitianga  Motu-tunga 

2W  Ahuroa  Tuanaki 

Niutahi  *w  Hitiroa 

Farekura  Eatiu 

Tainoka  Pouheva 

Turamoe  Maoha  (or  Mavake) 

205  Eotukurere  Araputa  (or  Faraputa) 

Nganaia  *^  Puhingaru 
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Faturona  Maramarama-i-atea 

Apaapa-te-raDgi  Fareaka 

Ngamtua  Tama-te-faufere 

Apataki  Ngoiokao 

®*°  Kaukura  «»  Makemo 

Niau  Taenga 

Toau  Nihiru 

Fakarava  Baroia 

Faite  Pukamaru 

^"  Farepia  **>  Fangatau 

Biuriu  te  hoDo  mai  Hivau, 

Tangi  ake  te  poko,  te  moana  mai  Hiva, 

Vinivini  te  tangi  o  te  kura 

Eotokoto  te  tangi  o  te  Eenehu, 
**>  Riroriro  te  tangi  o  te  atua 

Noho  ake  ra  vau  ki  runga  i  te  pia 

Teitei  te  kau-ariki-roa,  ei  turuturu  no  te  rangi, 

Bau-kuru,  Rau-tara,  ko  huia,  ko  katoa 

Eo  Runa,  ko  Pea,  ko  Hikiepo,  ko  Rangaepa, 
3^  Eo  Fakatutua,  ko  Fakamamae. 

Ovaria  ona  tangata  ia  i  ari  ai  te  pito  o  Rongo-po, 

Ariki  te  po,  e  ao  ariki  te  ao, 

Eo  te  turanga  ia  o  te  kohiti  vakevake, 

£  fai  i  te  fai,  e  fai  Punakau  tei  te  fakariki 
^^  Tei  a  Hau-te-ruru,  ia  Hau-te-kapakapa, 

Tanga  ka  maeva  atu  e  Rongo ; 

Fanau  Tangaroa-manahune,  fanau  ki  Hiti, 

Ea  raka  ki  Hiti,  pipiri  ki  Hiti,  ka  momoe  ki  Hiti, 

Fakaipo  ki  Uiti,  i  mana  ki  Hiti, 
^^  Ea  tohua  ki  Hiti,  ka  hapu  ki  Hiti, 

Oioi  ki  Hiti,  turanga  ki  Hiti, 

Ea  huki  ki  Hiti,  fakatuna  ki  Hiti, 

Fakamamae  ki  Hiti,  fanau  ki  Hiti, 

Ea  purero  ki  Hiti,  kohiki  ki  Hiti, 
3^  Punganui  ki  Hiti,  ka  veveu  ki  Hiti, 

Huruhuru  ki  Hiti,  hopemanga  ki  Hiti, 

Maranga  ki  Hiti,  ka  rere  ki  Hiti, 

Ea  huri  ki  Hiti,  ka  onga  ki  Hiti, 

Ea  tau  ki  Hiti,  tiaia  ki  Hiti, 
^  Tangohia  ki  Hiti,  ka  roaka  ki  Hiti, 

Hutia  ki  Hiti,  fakapapa  ki  Hiti, 

Fakatura  ki  Hiti,  fakamana  ki  Hiti, 

Fakamaeva  ki  Hiti,  taraukara  ki  Hiti. 
Tei  te  fakariki  te  ora. 
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*o  Koi  Tahiti-nui,  koi  Punakau, 

Koi  a  Bongo-metua,  koi  a  Hau-te-raru, 

Koi  a  Hau-te-kapakapa. 

Tonga  te  matangi, 

Tatape  ariki  tai  morehua  punua 
3*  Tei  te  fakariki  te  ora, 

Koi  Tapuae-manu,  koi  Tangahape, 

Koi  Maroro-ariki  te  matiti  o  te  rangi, 

Te  Kahakura  o  Atea  e  Keha  ravaru  te  ariki 

E  kura  te  ariki  Maeva-rangi 
370  Te  oa  topitipiti,  te  ua  topatapata, 

E  tu  te  ahu-rangi  te  kura  tuao  punua, 

Koi  Kakukura-roa,  koi  Farekura  koi  a  Maro-turia, 

Te  fare  mahi  roa,  te  puna  kai  ariki, 

Tahuka  tuarau  te  pehu  tuariki, 
*75  Koi  te  fakariki  te  ora. 

Koi  Nganaia,  koi  Farepia,  ko  Te  Nuku-tae-roto, 

Koi  te  Vai  tomeamea  mahanga. 

Tu  ai  ra  moemoe  a  Taheta, 

E  tu  fakamaukura,  ka  pu  koe 
3^  Ki  te  heiao  ma  te  uira 

E  pu  to  kofa  ei  faukura 

0  vaua  te  ao  punua,  tika  i  te  vananga, 

Hara  i  te  korero  tika,  i  te  korero  hara  i  te  vananga, 

Vananga  ka  tika,  ka  tika  vananga, 
^^  Ka  hara,  ka  hara,  ka  huro  vananga  i  moana, 

Teie  tei  roto  i  te  papa,  ko  Bu-roa,  ko  Bu-poto, 

Ko  Bu-farara,  ko  Bu-tuanohu 

Ko  Ngaohe,  ko  Pingao,  ko  Tope,  ko  Pepe, 

Ko  Titi-matai-ao,  ko  Hane-nui,  ko  Taneiti 
w  Ko  Tane-paku,  ko  Tane-te-hihiri,  ko  Tane-te-rarama. 

Ko  Tane-toto-iho,  nana  e  fakatanga  taua  rangi  i  runga  nei, 

Na  te  reira  e  pepehi  i  taua  rangi  i  runga  nei, 

Teie  na  pofaki,  Te  Fatu-kura-tane, 

Tetahi  ko  Fatitiri-takataka, 
^  Tetahi  ko  Pingao,  tei  haro  i  te  rangi  i  runga  nei. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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PAUMOTU  CHANTS. 


[Tbanblation.] 


No.  1. 


^     Welcome  is  the  expedition  of  Tsuq, 

Gratifying  is  the  coming  of  Hina ; 

From  the  original  source, 

From  the  great  origin  of  all ; 
6     Springing  from  a  small  cause,  a  little  cause, 

A  narrow  source,  a  secret  source ; 

A  true  origin,  a  real  (or  permanent)  source  (or  origin) ; 

A  supporting  origin ;  a  holding  up  origin , 

A  sustaining  origin  to  lean  upon. 
^^    Tear  apart  that  veil  (rend  not  that  spider's  web), 

And  let  pass  the  project  of  Bua-kana, 

Appears  the  rainbow,  filling  the  sky  and  dispersing  the  rain. 

Long  live'*'  the  King,  long  live  his  companions, 
The  King  Bongo. 

^    A  laborious  thought ;   a  laborious  thought ; 

A  profitable  thought ;  a  beneficial  plan  ; 

An  expanding  thought,  an  extending  idea  ; 

An  idea  worthy  of  admiration. 

A  ray  making,  dazzling  thought! 
^    An  assembling  thought,  a  collective  thought, 

A  shape-giving,  form-making  thought. 

I  appeal  to  you  Koropanga,  |{ 
To  give  drink  to  Manahoa| 

And  let  Tangaroa  be  firm,  be  powerful. 
^    Let  the  King  and  his  companions  live. 
And  be  happy  and  powerful. 
The  rainbow  fills  the  sky,  the  rain  disperses. 
Long  live  the  King,  long  live  his  companions, 
The  King  Bongo. 

*  Maeva,  to  shout,  to  cheer. 

t  Fakahihi  ?  to  gash  forth,  spring  forth. 

II  Koropanga,  a  female  attendant  whose  duty  was  to  give  the  kava  drink. 
}  Manahoa,  an  evil  spirit. 
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^    Ask  Manuka  *  if  Tane  came  from  afar 

With  anxiety  in  his  face, 

To  hear  this  news,  this  speech  ; 

The  origin  and  importance  of  this  news, 

Its  wonder  and  power, 
^    Its  meaning,  its  extent. 

The  man  who  gleaned  this  news, 

The  woman  who  gathered  this  news, 

The  child  who  brought  it, 

A  parent!  perhaps  who  circulated  and  spread  it  I 
^^    How  many  are  we  now  approaching,  yourselves, 

Your  forms,  your  shadows  and  their  reflections  J 

The  discussion  is  over  ;  beat  the  drum 

To  announce  the  King,  the  rainbow  fills  the  sky,  the  rain  disperses, 

Long  live  the  King,  long  live 
«  The  King  Bongo. 


Seek,  seek,  search  for  the  cause.  | 

A  great  origin,  a  parent  is  the  origin. 

I  will  search,  I  will  look,  I  will  seek  it 

With  my  friend  §  Piritake  and  Kauata-vahine 
50    Invoking  a  secret  prayer  to  the  gods, 

Who  abide  on  the  platform. 

Who  pass  before  my  sight,1i 

Like  the  shadows  of  a  tinted  cloud. 

By  my  source,  by  my  recitals. 

By  my  invocation,  by  my  speech, 
55    By  the  agitating  power  was  bom  my  child,  from  the  stem, 

A  great  stem,  a  small,  a  wonderful,  an  induring  stem. 

Of  the  cause  (seed)  spread  by  Atea ; 

Of  the  seed  spread  by  Fakahotu  ** 

Of  the  seed  spread  by  Rongo. 
60    The  way  to  darkness  (Hades)  is  of  the  gods. 

The  way  to  the  light  is  with  man. 

Let  then  discussion  cease.     Beat  the  drum. 
Hail,  King  Rongo. 

*  I  Manuka^  at  Manuka,  i.e.  the  Manu'a  island  of  Samoa,  famous  as  the  first 
of  that  group  to  be  settled. 

]  I  vidua  at,  ?  who  fathered  it,  i.e.,  who  originated  it, 

♦  Seeing  the  subject  of  this  chant,  this  line  might  read,    '•  Thy  hair,   thy 
young  shoots,  thy  heart,  thy  bones." 

II  Tttmu,  cause,  origin,  original  source  (in  this  case  of  man),  stem. 
§  Iho,  ?  spirit,  a  god,  an  anceptral  spirit  invoked. 
^  That  flashes  before  the  eyes. 
**  Fakahotu,  Atea*8  wife. 
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Enquire  the  cause,  enquire  the  origin, 
^    I  ask  the  cause  beneath  the  origin. 
Enquire  the  cause,  enquire  the  origin ; 
I  ask  of  the  great  cause  that  is  above. 

That  below  is  the  growth  of  Vaitu-ma-tangata. 

Enquire  the  cause,  I  ask  of  the  cause, 
70    The  hidden  cause.     Above  is  the  real  cause. 

And  below  is  the  growth  of  Vaitu-ma-tangata. 

Enquire  the  cause,  I  ask ; 

The  sustaining  power,  it  is  above, 

And  below  is  the  urging  force  of  growth  of  Vaita-na-tangata. 

75    Enquire  the  cause,  I  ask. 

The  supporting  power,  it  is  above. 

The  resting  is  beneath  the  growth  of  Vaitu-ma-tangata. 

Enquire  the  cause,  I  ask : 
Excitation  is  above 
^    And  thought  is  below. 

Such  is  the  growth  of  Vaitu-ma-tangata. 

Enquire  the  cause,  I  ask  : 
The  inflation  is  above, 
The  appreciation  is  below ; 
^  The  growth  of  Vaitu-ma-tangata. 

Enquire  the  cause,  I  ask  ; 

The  shining  ray*  is  from  above. 

The  mischief  making!  is  from  below  : 

Such  is  the  growth  of  Vaitu-ma-tangata. 

^    Enquire  the  cause,  I  ask  ; 

The  assembling  of  the  parts  is  above. 
The  shape  making  is  beneath  : 

Such  is  the  growth  of  Vaitu-ma-tangata. 

Seek  for  the  cause,  I  ask, 
^    The  ghosts!  of  the  dead  are  above. 
The  remembrance  is  below : 

Such  is  the  source  of  Vaitu-ma-tangata. 

Seek  for  the  cause,  I  ask. 
The  kneeling  is  above, 
^^  The  bending  of  the  arms  is  below : 

Such  is  the  source  of  Vaitu-ma-tangata. 

*  FakaJuhif  the  sprioging  up,  the  growth, 
t  FakapekUy  the  branching, 
;  Ihoihot  ancestral  ipirits. 
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Seek  for  the  caase,  I  ask, 

The  wind  *  is  above, 

Its  origin  (the  root)  is  below  : 
1^  Such  is  the  source  of  Vaitu-ma-tangata. 

Seek  for  the  cause,  I  ask, 

The  flattening  out  is  above, 

The  sleep-covered  foundation  is  below : 

Such  is  the  source  of  Vaitu-ma-tangata. 
^^  Seek  for  the  cause,  call  on  Koropanga, 

To  give  drink  to  Manahoa,  and  power  to  Tangaroa  ; 

That  the  King  may  be  happy  and  powerful. 
Long  live  the  King. 

The  rainbow  appears,  filling  the  sky  and  dispersing  the  rain, 
^^  Long  live  the  King,  long  live  his  companions. 
The  King  Bongo. 

Seek  for  the  cause,  seek  for  the  cause, 
I  ask  for  the  cause  beneath  the  origin, 
Enquire  the  cause, 
120  Once,  twice,  thrice, 

Four-times,  five-times,  six-times, 
Seven-times,  eight-times,  nine-times, 
Ten-times,  eleven-times.f 

[At  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  child  of  King  Bongo,  his 
adherents,  apparently  nineteen  in  number,  each  gave  him  a  name  to 
commemorate  the  event.  |  As  each  commenced  his  address  or  speech, 
he  stamped  his  foot  to  call  the  King's  attention  to  his  homage.] 

Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,   Grand- 
father. 
125  Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo— Tupuna. 

Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Metua  — 
Parent. 

*  Hau,  also  means  spirit. 

t  Lines  120  to  123  —Mr.  Garbutt  says  these  numbers  are  not  from  Anaa 
island,  but  are  mixed  up  from  the  other  Paumotu  islands.  The  Anaa  numerals  at 
the  present  day  are : — Orari,  aite,  an/fiti,  aope,  akeka^  ahene,  ahito,  ahava,  anipa^ 
horihori.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  the  numerals  common  all  over  Polynesia, 
Anaa  being  peculiar  in  this  respect. 

\  Mr.  Oarbutt  adds,  *'  This  refers  to  a  Paumotu  custom,  in  which,  when  the 
subjects  of  a  king  went  to  congratulate  him  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  other  im- 
portant event,  they  assembled  at  the  court,  or  mahora^  and  before  commencing 
their  speeches,  the  one  about  to  commence,  stamped  with  his  foot,  to  indicate  that 
he  asked  permission  to  speak.  As  soon  as  he  had  caught  the  king's  eye,  he  knelt, 
and  with  the  preamble  of  *'  rnaeva  te  arikU^''  conunenced  his  speech  of  homage. 
Haying  concluded,  he  arose  and  gave  place  to  the  next,  <Iro." 
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Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  Song  Bongo,  Tama — 

ChUd. 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Earoha — 

Love. 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Punua — 

Family. 
1^  Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Hokinga — 

Beturning. 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Tuhanga — 

Standing. 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Haerenga 

— Walking. 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Nohohanga 

— Sitting. 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Oihanga 

— Turning  round. 
1S6  Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Tuturi- 

hanga — Kneeling. 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Vihanga — 

Afraid. 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Kaufau- 

ranga — Teaching. 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Hiringa — 

Speaking. 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Toparanga — 

FaUing. 
^^  Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Fakatukiro- 

hanga — Made  famous. 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Fakamoi- 

moihanga — Becoming  old. 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Faka- 

tangatarauga — Beaching  manhood. 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Faka- 

mamahanga — ? 
Thus  stamps  the  foot  of  the  friend  of  the  King  Bongo,  Fakaouou- 

hanga — ? 
Cease  discussing.     Beat  the  drum. 
1*5  Hail  to  King  Bongo. 
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No.  2. 

A  well-founded  origin,  an  important  origin. 

Like  a  small  tree  shooting  out  its  roofcs,  and  becoming 

Widespread  like  the  Kofai.  * 

Tumu-henua  was  the  original  foundation,  spread  with  sand   (or 
earth). 

A  male  was  born,  named  Tumu-nui ; 
1^  A  female  was  born,  named  Tumu-iti ; 

They  gave  birth  to  Tangaroa-Manahune, 

Te  Pou  o-te-Rangi,  Te  Piri-o-te-Rangi, 

Te  Taha-o-te-Rangi,  Te  Hakamakore-o-te-Rangi. 
^^  Came  forth  a  king's  born  at  Hiti,  Hiti-nui ! 

The  land  comes  gliding  along, 

The  land  comes  creeping  along, 

Hiti-taravai  is  the  land. 

It  is  formed,  it  moves. 
1^  The  people  of  the  land  quarrelled  with  Papa-henua, 

War  was  proclaimed, 

War  was  originated. 

Then  grew  up  the  land  Havaiki, 

With  its  King  Rongonui. 
^^  He  proclaimed  his  decisions. 

And  gave  forth  his  priestly  power. 

He  sounded  the  King's  war-cry. 

And  plucking  the  sacred  red  feathers, 

Fastened  them  to  his  ankle  (or  foot), 
170  Por  the  appointing  of  Rongonui  king. 
Hail  to  the  King  brought  forth. 

Then  appeared  the  land  Vavau, 

With  its  King,  Toiane, 

He  proclaimed  his  decisions, 
175  And  spread  out  his  priestly  powers. 

He  sounded  the  King's  war-cry. 

And  plucking  the  sacred  red  feathers, 

Fastened  them  to  his  ankle. 

For  the  appointing  of  Toiane  king. 
1^  Hail  to  the  new  born  King. 

Then  appeared  the  laud  Hiti-nui, 
With  its  King,  Tangaroa-manahune. 
He  proclaimed  his  laws, 
And  uttered  his  priestly  wisdom. 

*  Kofai,  a  large  tree  with  red  and  yellow  flowers. 
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^®*  He  sounded  the  King's  war-cry, 
And  plucking  the  sacred  feathers, 
Fastened  them  to  his  ankle, 
For  the  appointing  of  Tangaroa-manahune,  King. 
Hail  to  the  new  born  King. 

^^  Then  appeared  the  land  Tongahau, 

And  the  King  Itupava. 

He  uttered  his  proclamations, 

And  showed  his  priestly  powers. 

He  sounded  the  King's  war-cry, 
i®5  And  plucking  the  sacred  feathers. 

Fastened  them  to  his  ankle. 

For  the  appointing  of  Itupava,  King. 
Hail  to  the  new  born  King. 

Then  appeared  the  land  Pahangahanga, 
'^  With  the  King,  Horomoariki. 

Hail  to  the  new  born  King. 

Then  appeared  the  land  Tahiti, 

With  the  King  Mari-tangaroa, 

And  another  King  Mangi-o-Rongo, 
205  A  king  who  stirred  up  war. 

Then  appeared  the  land  Meketika, 

With  the  King  Tuhiva, 

And  King  Tara-tu-vahu, 

And  another  king  who  stirred  up  war. 
210  Then  appeared  the  land  Makatea, 

With  the  King,  Taruia, 

And  King  Puna-ama-te-hao-rangi, 

And  another  king  who  stirred  up  war. 

Then  appeared  the  land  Eangiroa, 
M5  With  the  King  Tamatoa-ariki, 

And  King  Itupava, 

And  another  king  who  stirred  up  war. 

Then  appeared  the  land  Ngarutua, 

With  the  King  Tahua, 
220  And  King  Torohia, 

And  another  king  who  stirred  up  war. 

Then  appeared  the  land  Kaukura, 

With  the  King  Maroturia, 

And  King  Ilangonui, 

Then  appeared  the  land  Apataki, 

With  the  King  Pukava, 

And  King  Tahuka-Tuarau, 
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Then  appeared  the  land  Niau, 
With  the  King  Pui-huki-kangakanga, 
And  King  Biritua, 
Then  appeared  the  land  Toau, 
With  the  King  Rohua-tuku-tahi, 
And  King  Te-mate-ki-Havaiki, 
2^  Then  appeared  the  land  Fakarava, 
With  the  King  Makino 
And  King  Maoke-taharoa, 
Then  appeared  the  land  Faite, 
With  the  King  Rahui, 
And  King  Hekaoa, 
Then  appeared  the  land  Anaa, 
With  the  King  Tuamea 
And  King  Mahanga-Tuaira. 

Then  were  bom  below,^-  Tumu-lienua  and  Henua-mea, 

The  women  Ivitna-ivitau,  Tumu-nui,  Tumu-tango, 
230  Tapauta,  Tapatai,  Vivi,  Vava, 

The  fish  hook  women,  fish  hook  makers, 

Rangi,  the  woman  who  stretches  out  space  and  sky, 

The  woman  Kaikai-Rangi, 

The  women  Roaka,  Turukia, 
236  Mokouri,  Mokotea, 

Te  Uamata-iti,  Ruarangi-piri-take, 

The  permanence  and  the  secreting, 

The  woman  who  gave  birth  to  Marumaru-atua. 

The  growth,  the  projection,  the  budding  and  the  ripening. 
2^  As  the  wide  spread  earth  of  Atea  ; 

As  the  clear,  open  spreading  sky  of  Fakahotu, 

Adhering  face  to  face,  asleep,  on  the  great  flat  surfacet  of  Atea. 

Rooted  there,  is  Atea  ; 

Raised  up  there,  is  Atea  ; 
245  Dwelling  there,  is  Atea  ; 

Girdled  with  the  tnaro  cloth,  is  Atea ; 

Isolated!  there,  is  Atea  ; 

Waiting  there,  is  Atea ; 

Kneeling  there  is  Atea. 

•  RarOf  also  meaning  west. 

t  Papa-raharaha^  the  out  spread  earth  of  Papa. 

\  Taka^  prepared,  adorned,  appears  more  suitable  to  the  context. 
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^Bo  They  were  seven,*  Bongo  and  his  people  with  Tatavake, 

Who  met  Tu-manu-kura, 

Under  the  evening  cloud,  where  Turuturu  lay  sleeping. 

Fearing  to  get  separated, 

Uanukuf  perplexed,  stepped  aside, 
2^  Turned  back,  stepped  aside  and  waited. 

Then  opened  out  the  night,  opened  out  the  day. 

And  the  Papa  (earth)  was  broken  up,  with  loud  noises. 

By  Papa-i-raharaha,|  and  Euhi, 

Came  forth  from  the  heavens, 
280  All  mankind. 

We  two  are  from  below,  from  Papa-tukia,  || 

From  Papa-reva§  and  Papa-mono- taki,§ 

Monotaki  the  bosom  friend  of  Tane — 

Tane-tutira,  the  shadowy  cloud  dweller — 
*5  Mariu-o-te-rangi,  the  lord  of  the  sky, 

HaU  to  the  rainbow,  which  fills  the  sky  and  disperses  the  rain. 

Long  live  the  King  long  live  his  companions. 
Bongo,  the  King. 

My  King,  draw  forth  from  my  mind, 
270  My  address  about  Tumu-nui,  about  Tumu-iti, 

Tumu-kerekere,  Tangaroa-tavake,  Tumutumu-ma-te  Kofai, 

And  Papa-tukia,  Papa-henua,  Papa-ronaki. 

Exalted  be  the  Papa  and  may  it  increase. 

Spread  out  with  earth,  marshy  earth. 
276  »Tis  Tane  that  causes  vegetation  to  grow. 

The  clearing  of  the  platform,  the  levelling  of  the  sand,  and 

The  setting  up  of  posts. 

Tane  discloses  the  sources  of  history. 

Speakers  from  in  front,  speakers  from  the  centre. 

Speakers  from  behind,  speakers  at  random  ; 

Mix  up  the  separate  speeches, 
®o  I  will  take  out  my  oration, 

And  it  shall  be  sacred. 

Dark  is  the  soil  (or  sand)  of  Havaiki ;  T 
Clean  is  the  soil  (or  sand)  of  Vavau-nui ; 
Black  is  the  soil  (or  sand)  of  Tonga-hake  ; 

*  TohitUf  remained,  antouched. 

t  Possibly  the  Maoxi  Uenuku,  the  rainbow. 

}  The  wide-spread  earth.  ii  Another  name  for  the  earth. 

§  Probably  also  names  for  the  earth, 

ir  According  to  a  native  pondit  of  Anaa  (says  Mr.  Garbutt),  Hawaiki-tei-runga 
is  Tahiti,  and  Hawaiki-tei-raro  is  Baiatea  island.  He  adds,  that  according  to  their 
ancient  legends,  Tahiti  was  a  shark  fished  np  by  Maui,  and  was  called  by  them 
*'  Te  para  no  Maui,*'  or  Maui's  fish, 
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®5  Clayey  is  the  soil  (or  sand)  of  Orofena ; 
Dark  is  the  soil  of  Tahiti ; 
There  is  high  land  at  Punakau. 

(The  same  words  are  used  to  the  following  maraes  and  islands)  : — 

Kangiroa  an  island  of  the  Paumotu  group; 

Hitianga,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Rairoa ; 
2W  Ahuroa,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Tahanea ; 

Niutahi,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Motutunga ; 

Farekura,  a  marae  on  the  istand  of  Anaa,  district  of  Otepipi. 

Tainoka,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Anaa,  district  of  Temarie  ; 

Turamoe,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Anaa,  district  of  Putuahara  ; 
295  Kotukurere,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Fakarava  ; 

Tahanea,  an  island  of  the  Paumotu  group ; 

Nganaia,  a  name  for  the  island  of  Anaa ; 

Motutunga,  an  island  of  the  Paumotu  group ; 

Tuanaki,  an  island  of  the  Paumotu  group ; 
9^  Hitiroa,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Tuanaki ; 

Katiu,  an  island  of  the  Paumotu  group ; 

Pouheva,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Katiu ; 

Maoake-taaroa,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Makemo ; 

Faraputa,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Nihiru ; 
305  Puhingaru,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Baroia ; 

Faturona,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Takume ; 

Apaapa-te-rangi,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Fangatau ; 

Ngarutua,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Paumotu  islands,  Arutua. 

Apataki,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Paumotu  islands  ; 
310  Kaukura,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Paumotu  islands ; 

Niau,  one  of  the  Paumotu  islands ; 

Toau,  one  of  the  Paumotu  islands ; 

Fakarava,  one  of  the  Paumotu  islands ; 

Faite,  one  of  the  Paumotu  islands  ; 

315  Farepia,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Anaa,  district  of  Tunhora ; 

Maramarama-i-Atea,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Anaa,  district  of 
Putuahara 

Fareaka,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Motutunga ; 

Tama- te-fauf ere,  a  marae  on  the  island  of  Baraka ; 

Ngoiokao,  a  marae  at  the  island  of  Baraka  ; 
820  Makemo,  one  of  the  Paumotu  islands ; 

Taenga,  one  of  the  Paumotu  islands  ; 

Nihiru,  one  of  the  Paumotu  islands ; 

Baroia,  one  of  the  Paumotu  Islands. 

Pukamaru,  a  marae  of  the  island  of  Boroia ; 
326  Fangatau,  one  of  the  Paumotu  islands.  * 

*  Mr.  Oarbatt  says,  *'  It  is  related  that  nearly  all  the  maraes  above,  W6r« 
named  after  the  first  person  sacrificed  thereat.*' 
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Whirling  around  is  the  relish  (after  kava)  from  Hivaiu 

Resounds  the  trumpet  from  the  sea  of  Hiva.* 

Shrill  is  the  voice  of  the  kura,\ 

Mournfulf  is  the  cry  of  the  kenahu  ; 
3^  Evanescent  is  the  voice  of  the  god. 

I  will  stay  on  the  top  of  my  high  resting  place ; 

Of  the  giant  kings,  that  hold  up  the  sky. 

Bau-kuru,  Rau-tara,  relations  all  with 

Runa,  Pea,  Hikiepo,  Rangaepa, 
^^  Fakatutua  and  Fakamamae, 

Who  are  the  men  appointed  to  pinch  off  the  navel  of  Rongo-po. 

King  of  the  night,  king  of  the  day, 

That  is  the  place  of  the  cloth  to  cover  his  nakedness. 

And  work  his  incantations  at  the  marae  of  Punakau, 

Where  the  royal  offering  must  be  made. 
340  By  Hau-te-ruru  (the  wind  shaker). 

And  Hau-te-kapakapa  (the  wind  trembler). 

They  will  do  honour  to  Rongo. 

Tangaroa-Manahune  is  bom  ;  bom  at  Hiti, 

Weary  at  Hiti,  close  together  at  Hiti,  sleepy  at  Hiti, 

Cherished  at  Hiti,  acquired  power  at  Hiti, 
3^  Conceived  at  Hiti,  pregnant  at  Hiti, 

Quickened  at  Hiti,  stood  up  at  Hiti, 

Birth  throes  at  Hiti,  made  slippery  at  Hiti, 

In  pain  at  Hiti,  born  at  Hiti, 

Delivered  at  Hiti,  swaddled  at  Hiti, 
^^  Became  hardened  at  Hiti,  soiled  at  Hiti, 

Hair  grew  at  Hiti, 

Stood  up  at  Hiti,  ran  at  Hiti, 

Turned  round  at  Hiti,  angered  at  Hiti, 

Rested  at  Hiti,  stumbled  at  Hiti, 
356  Carried  at  Hiti,  taken  care  of  at  Hiti, 

Brought  up  at  Hiti,  kept  in  order  at  Hiti, 

Respected  at  Hiti,  acquired  power  at  Hiti, 

Honoured  at  Hiti,  adorned  at  Hiti. 
With  the  king  maker  is  life. 

3<M)  At  Tahiti  the  great,  at  Punakau, 

With  Rongo-metua,  with  Hau-te-rum, 

With  Hau-te-kapakapa. 

A  Tonga,  the  wind. 

Tutape,  the  King,  the  shriek  of  the  wind  from  Punua. 
366  With  the  king-maker  is  life. 

*  Probably  Nuku-hiva  island,  called  Iva  by  the  Rarotongans. 

f  Winiwiui  and  kotokoto,  expressive  of  deep  grief  in  Maori  and  Barotongan. 
Kura  is  a  bird  of  red  plumage  and  kenahu^  a  large  bird  of  prey. 
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At  Tapuae-manu,  at  Tonga-hape, 

With  Maroro-ariki,  the  thunder  of  the  sky, 

The  red  mantle  of  Atea,  Eeha-ravaru  the  King. 

Bed  is  the  King  Maeva-ariki. 
^0  The  rain  sprinkles,  the  rain  spatters. 

Put  on  the  sky  garment,  the  red  of  Punua. 

At  Kaukura-roa,  at  Farekura,"*"  at  Haro-turia. 

The  house,  long  in  building ;  the  ariki  consuming  spring.! 

Numerous  are  the  belongings  of  the  King. 
3^5  With  the  king-maker  is  life. 

At  Anaa,  at  Farepia,|  is  Te  Nuku-tae-roto,|| 

At  Te  yai-tomeamea.§ 

Mahanga-Tuaira-moemoe-a-Taheta.  1* 

Keep  firm  in  your  position,  proclaim  yourself, 
'^  With  the  crown  of  mom,  and  the  lightning. 

Assert  your  power ? 

.     .     .     the  reign  of  Punua,  the  orator  arose. 

A  just  speech  will  do  harm,  if  the  orator  speaks  badly  ; 

A  just  orator  will  make  a  correct  speech. 
3W  If  it  is  wrong,  it  is  wrong    .     .     . 

These  are  in  the  earth,  Bu-roa,  Bu-poto, 

Bu-farara,  Bu-tuanohu, 

Ngaohe,  Pingao,  Tope,  Pepe, 

Titi-matai-ao,  Hane-nui,  Tane-iti, 
3^  Tane-Paku,  Tane-te-hihiri,  Tane-te-rarama, 

Tane-toto-iho,  he  that  thrust  the  sky  above. 

It  was  he  who  held  up  the  sky  above, 

Here  are  the  gatherers,  Te-fatu-kura-tane, 

And  Fatitiri-takataka, 
3^  And  Pingao,  these  seized  and  held  sky  above. 


(To  be  continued.) 


*  Kaukura-roa  is  the   island  of    Kaukura,  and  Farekura  is  a    tnarae   at 
Anaa.— C.  G. 

t  Te  Pana-kai-ariki,  is  the  name  of  a  swift  current,  rushing  through  a  ■mall 
passage  in  the  reef  at  Fakarava,  near  Tamanu.— C.  O. 

I  Farepia,  a  marae  at  Anaa. — C.  G. 

;|  Te  NukU'tae-roto,  reflection  of  the  lagoon  in  the  sky,  of  a  bluish  tint,  from 
the  deep  water ;  seen  only  oyer  the  lagoons  of  Anaa,  Kaukura  and  Matahiva. — C.  G. 
§  A  reddish  reflection  from  the  shallow  water  of  the  lagoon  at  Anaa. — C.  G. 
%  A  king  of  Anaa. 
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A   MAORI   CEREMONIAL   COMB  (HKltU). 

By  S.  Percy  Smith. 

THE  accompanying  picture  shows  the  largest  of  three  combs  which 
are  now  in  a  private  collection  at  New  Plymouth,  and  which 
came  originally  from  Parihaka,  near  Cape  Egmont.     They  are 
ijuite  unique  within  my  experience,  for  though  combs  of  a  size 
approximately  (i  inches  by  "2  or  it  inches  were  not   uncommon   fifty 
years  ago.  these  are  of  far  larger  size,  that  shown  in  the  picture  being 
of  the  following  dimensions : — Across  the  top,  H  6  inches  ;  across  the 
bottom,     ti'5    inches ; 
heif^fat  along  the  sides, 
i)  inches  ;  and  in  thick- 
ness, 0'6  inches.      It 
is  evidently  fairly  old 
woi-k,  made  of  a  dark 
wood,  possibly  Puka- 
lea,  and  the  carvings 
very  gwKl  and  in  the 
true    old    Maori    pat- 
terns.     It  is  curved  in 
the  same  manner  both 
back    and    front,    and 
has  had  on  each  face 
four  inlaid  mother -of- 
peail  {/Mdin-sbell)  eyes 
only  one  of  which  is 
now  existing — see  the 
lower  eye  on  the  left. 
The  edges  are  alsc  fully  carved.     The  teetli  of  the  comb  are  made  of 
the  same  dark  wood  and  are  very  close.     They  are  sometimes  made  of 
the  inner  black  "  strings  "  or  fibres  of  the  iiiauiakii  tree  fern,  which  ori 
drying  become  very  hard  and  look  likp  blackened  wire. 

Such  combs  [limi)  were  fonneily  worn  stuck  in  tlie  top-knot  of 
hair  universal  amongst  the  men  in  former  days — for  the  men  wore  their 
hair  long,  the  women  generally  short.  They  were  often  made  of 
whalebone,  and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  in  which  case  the  teeth 
formc<l  part  of  the  solid  boily,  whilst  in  those  wooden  ones  I  have  seen 
the  teeth  wcie  attached—  as  in  the  picture  -by  fine  close  lashings  of 
spun  alio  (or  iiiuku  conl)^ 

Students  of  Maori  history  will  remember  that  it  was  the  un- 
authorised use  of  such  a  comb  by  Kua-tapu,  l.'enuku's  younger  son, 
which  led  to  the  incident  known  as  "  '/V  huii-fmie-i-ala,"  where 
many  elder  sons  of  chieHy  families  were  drowned.  This  was  in  far 
Hawttiki,  circa  1200. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


[165]  The  Karaka  Tree. 

I  have  jast  seen  an  article  in  the  current  namber  of  '*  Botany  "  by  Hemsley 
on  the  Corynocarptts^  describing  two  new  species  (differing  very  slightly  in  the 
florets),  one  from  New  Caledonia  and  one  from  the  New  Hebrides.  He  points  oat 
the  interest  that  attaches  to  this  from  the  traditional  point  of  view,  and  suggests 
that  the  genus  may  yet  be  found  in  other  islands. — A.  Hamilton. 

[It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  the  native  names  of  these  new  species  of  karaka. 
In  Nine  island  there  is  a  large  tree  called  kalaka^  that  in  habit  and  appearance  is 
just  like  the  New  Zealand  karaka^  but  it  is  a  different  species. — Editob.] 

[166]  The  Kotaha,  or  sling-spear. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon,  in  his  interesting  book,  *'  Head  Hunters,'*  referring  to  the 
Delena  people,  South-East  New  Guinea  (p.  200),  has  the  following: — **What 
interested  me  most  was  a  child's  throwing  spear.  It  consists  of  a  short  thin  reed, 
in  one  end  of  which  is  inserted  the  mid-rib  of  a  palm-leaflet  to  represent  the  blade 
or  point :  but  the  real  interest  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  thrown  by  means  of  a 
short  piece  of  string,  one  end  of  which  is  knotted  and  then  passed  tvrice  round  the 
shaft,  the  other  end  is  passed  twice  round  the  index  finger.  The  reed  is  held 
between  the  thumb  and  other  fingers,  with  the  index  extended ;  when  the  spear  is 

oast  the  string  remains  in  the  hand This  child's  toy  may  yet  prove 

to  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  of  race  migration." 

[If,  as  so  many  things  seem  to  indicate,  the  South-East  New  Guinea  people 
have  been  subject  to  Polynesian  influences,  we  may  probably  see  in  the  metnod  of 
spear-throwing  described  by  Dr.  Haddon  another  link  in  the  evidence,  and  a 
oonneotion  with  the  Maori  kotaha, — Editob.] 

[167]  Mysterious  Stones. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Rutland's  paper  on  the  above  subject,  smooth  polished 
stones  are  frequently  found  on  the  sites  of  old  settlements.  In  some  oases  they 
may  have  be^  regarded  as  attku,  as  in  New  Guinea  and  other  places  (charm 
stones).  More  probably  they  were,  if  small,  pet  stones;  if  large  and  m  any 
quantity,  they  almost  certainly  were  net  weights,  being  fastened  in  little  flax  bags 
by  a  lashing  to  the  foot  of  a  flax  net.  In  some  pls^ces  heaps  of  these  carefully 
selected  round  or  oblong  smooth  stones  may  be  seen  lying  where  a  net  has  rotted 
away.  Strangely  enough,  on  the  preceding  page  {J.P.S.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  179)  mention 
is  made  of  a  smooth  round  bit  of  stone  on  top  of  the  cromlech  of  Tonga,  **probably 
an  emblem  of  some  long-forgotten  religion."  It  almost  recalls  the  crystal  divining 
ball  of  the  Druids.— A.  Hamilton. 

[From  what  we  have  heard  of  the  hollow  in  the  horizontal  stone  on  the 
trilithon  at  Haamonga,  Tonga,  it  is  of  considerable  size— say,  12 — 15  inches  wide 
— and  appears  to  us  to  have  a  possible  connection  with  similar  hollows  and  spherical 
stones  found  on  the  cromlechs  in  the  Marianne  Islands  (see  de  Rienzi's  work. — 

EOITOB.] 
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A  MBKTiNQ  of  the  Council  was  held  at  New  Pljmonth  on  the  2drd  December, 
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